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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  CAPITULATION   OF   BUBGOYNB. 

AnGUsx  19 — October  20,  1777. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  August,  Gates  assumed  the  command 
of   the  northern  army,  which  lay  nine  miles  al>ove 
Albany,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Mohawk.     Repelling       A7„'; 
groundless  complaints  of  ill  treatment  of  those  cap 

I  ;ii  Hi  nnington,  he  taunted  Burgoyne  with  the  murders 
and  sc.ilpiugs  by  the  Indians  in  his  employ.  On  the  return 
of  the  battalion!  with  Arnold  and  the  arrival  of  the  corps  of 
31  organ,  his  continental  troops,  apart  from  continual  acces- 
sions of  militia,  outnumbered  the  British  and  German  regu- 
lars whom  he  was  to  meet.  Artillery  and  small  arms  were 
received  from  France  by  an  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire;  and  New  York  freely  brought  out  its  resources. 

H  ,'ir  of  America  was  a  war  of  ideas  more  than 
of  material  power.     On  the  ninth  of  September,  Jay,      sept, 
the  fir«t  chief  justice  of  the  new  commonwealth  of 

York,  opened   its    supreme    court  in    Kingston,  and 
i In-  grand  jury  in  these  words:  "  Free,  mild,  and 

I  government  begins  to  rise.  Divine  Providence  has 
made  the  tyranny  of  princes  instrumental  in  breaking  the 

U  of  their  subjects.  Whoever  compares  our  present 
with  our  former  constitution  will  admit  that  all  the  calami- 
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tics  incident  to  this  war  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the 
many  blessings  flowing  from  this  glorious  revolution,  which 
in  its  rise  and  progress  is  distinguished  by  so  many  marks 
of  the  divine  favor  and  interposition  that  no  doubt  can 
remain  of  its  being  finally  accomplished.  Thirteen  colonies 
immediately  become  one  people,  and  unanimously  determine 
to  be  free.  The  people  of  this  state  have  chosen  their  con- 
stitution under  the  guidance  of  reason  and  experience. 
The  highest  respect  has  been  paid  to  those  great  and  equal 
rights  of  human  nature  which  should  for  ever  remain  invio- 
late in  every  society.  You  will  know  no  power  but  such  as 
you  create,  no  laws  bnt  Buch  as  acquire  all  their  obligation 
from  your  consent.  The  rights  of  conscience  and  private 
judgment  are  by  nature  subject  to  no  control  but  that  of 
the  Deity,  and  in  that  free  situation  they  are  now  left. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  all  mankind  if  the  opinion  prevailed 
that  the  gospel  of  Christ  would  not  fall,  though  unsupported 
by  the  arm  of  flesh." 

While  Jay  affirmed  these  principles  of  public  justice  and 
wisdom,  Gates,  after  twenty  days  of  inactivity,  moved  his 
array  up  the  Hudson  to  Stillwater.    On  the  twelfth  they 

odvai 1  and  encamped  on  a  spur  of  hills  jutting  out  nearly 

to  the  Hudson,  known  as  Behmus's  Heights.  They  counted 
nino  thousand  effectives,  most  of  them  husbandmen  and 
freeholders,  or  the  sons  of  freeholders,  conscious  of  superior 
strength,  eager  for  action,  well  armed  except  that  but 
&epi  three  soldiers  in  ten  had  bayonets.  They  kindled 
with  anger  and  scorn  at  the  horrid  barbarities  threat- 
ened by  Burgoyne  ;  they  were  enthusiasts  for  the  freedom 
of  mankind  and  the  independence  of  their  country,  now 
to  be  secured  by  their  deeds ;  and  it  was  their  common 
determination  to  win  the  victory.  Gates  had  no  fitness  for 
command,  and  wanted  personal  courage  ;  the  removal  of 
Schuyler  was  passionately  resented  by  a  few  New  Yorkers ; 
and  Arnold,  who  assumed  the  part  of  Schuyler's  friend, 
was  quarrelsome  and  insubordinate :  but  the  patriotism  of 
the  army  was  60  deep  and  universal  that  it  gave  no  heed  to 
doubts  or  altercations. 

After  the  toils  of  five  weeks,  a  hundred  and  eighty  boats 
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ere  hauled  by  relays  of  horses  over  the  two  portages  be- 
tween Lake  George  and  the  river  at  Saratoga,  and 
hdoi   with  one  month's  provisions  for  the  array  of      JJJ£ 
Burgoyne.     And  now  he  was  confronted  by  the  ques- 
tion, what  he  should  do.     He  had  been  greatly  weakened, 
and  Howe  refused  him  aid  ;  but  he  remembered  that  Ger- 
main had  censured    Carleton    because   he    would   "  hazard 
nothing  with  the  troops;"  so,  consulting  no  one  of  his  orri- 
reading  over  his  instructions  a  hundred  times,  and 
I  ing  the  excuse  for  failure  that  his  orders  were  peremp- 
iie  called  in  all  his  men,  gave  up  his  connections,  and 
with  less  than  six  thousand  rank  and  file  thought  to  force 
v    to  All. any.     On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  his 
army  with  its  splendid  train  of  artillery  crossed  the  Hudson 
'mylerville  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
At  once   Lincoln,  carrying   out    a   plan  conce.ted    with 
~.  sent  from  Manchester  five  hundred  light  troops  with- 
rtillery,  under  Colonel  John  Brown  of  Pitlsfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  distress  the  British   in  their  rear.      In   the 
morning  twilight  of  the  eighteenth,  Brown  surprised  the 
mttpoata  of   Ticonderoga,  including  Mount  Defiance;  ami, 
with  the  loss  of  not  more  than  nine  killed  and  wounded, 
■t  free  one  hundred  American  prisoners,  captured  four 
mpanies  of  regulars  and  others  who  guarded  t he  newly 
made  portage  between  Lake  Cham  plain  and   Lake  George, 
i  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  men  with  arms  equal 
hi  their  number  and  five  cannon,  and   destroyed  one  hun- 
dred   and    ti ft y  boats  below  the  falls  of  Lake  George,  and 
Ifty  above  them,  including  gunboats  and  an  armed  sloop, 
being  strong  enough  to  carry  Fort  Independence,  or 
ideroga,  or  Diamond  Island  in  Lake  George,  the  party 
with  tin  ir  trophies  rejoined  Lincoln. 

Meantime,  the  army  of   Burgoyne,  stopping  to  rebuild 
jes  and  repair  roads,  advanced  scarcely  four  miles  in  as 
many  days.      By  this  time  the  well-chosen   camp    of    the 
leans  had  been  made  very  strong;  their  right  touched 
lludson,  and  could   not  be  assailed;  their  left  was  a 
ridge  of  hills;  their  lines  were  protected  by  a  breast- 
work.    Burgoyne  must  dislodge  them,  if  he  would  get  for- 
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ward.  His  array  moved  on  the  nineteenth,  as  on  former 
days,  in  three  columns:  the  artillery,  protected  by  Riedesel 
■ad  Brunswick  troops,  took  the  road  through  the  meadows 
near  the  river ;  the  general  in  person  led  the  centre  across 
a  deep  ravine  to  a  field  on  Freeman's  farm  ;  while 
Fraser,  with  the  right,  made  a  circuit  upon  the  ridge 
to  occupy  heights  from  which  the  left  of  the  Ameri- 
cans could  be  assailed.  Indians,  Canadians,  and  tories  hov- 
ered on  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  several  columns. 

In  concurrence  with  the  advice  of  Arnold,  Gates  ordered 
out  Morgan's  riflemen  and  the  light  infantry.  They  put  a 
picket  to  flight  at  a  quarter  past  one,  but  retired  before 
the  ilivision  of  Burgoyne.  Leading  his  force  unobserved 
through  the  woods,  and  securing  his  right  by  thickets  and 
ravines,  Morgan  next  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  left  of 
the  British  central  division.  To  support  him,  Gates,  at  two 
o'clock,  sent  out  three  New  Hampshire  battalions,  of  which 
that  of  Scammel  met  the  enemy  in  front,  that  of  Cilley  took 
them  in  flank.  In  a  warm  engagement,  Morgan  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  with  his  riflemen  captured  a 
(vmncin,  but  could  not  carry  it  off.  From  half-past  two 
there  was  a  lull  of  a  half-hour,  during  which  Phillips 
brought  more  artillery  against  the  Americans,  and  Gates 
ordered  out  two  regiments  of  Connecticut  militia  under 
Cook.  At  three  the  battle  became  general,  and  it  raged 
till  after  sundown.  Fraser  sent  to  the  aid  of  Burgoyne 
such  detachments  as  he  could  spare  without  endangering 
his  own  position,  which  was  the  object  of  the  day.  At 
four,  Gates  ordered  out  the  New  York  regiment  of  Cort- 
landt,  followed  in  a  half-hour  by  that  of  Henry  Livingston. 
The  battle  was  marked  by  the  obstinate  courage  of  the 
Americans,  but  by  no  manoeuvre;  man  fought  against  man, 
regiment  against  regiment.  A  party  would  drive  the  Brit- 
ish from  the  cannon  which  had  been  taken,  and  they  would 
rally  and  recover  it  with  the  bayonet ;  but,  when  they  ad- 
\  iim  id,  it  was  only  to  fall  back  before  the  deadly  fire  from 
the  wood.  The  Americans  used  no  artillery;  the  British 
employed  several  field-pieces,  and  with  effect;  but  Jones, 
who  commanded  the  principal  battery,  was  killed,  and  some 
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of  his  officers,  and  thirty-six  oat  of  forty-eight  matrosses, 
were  killed  or  wounded.  At  five,  all  too  late  in  the  day, 
Brigadier  Learned  was  ordered  with  all  his  brigade  and  a 
Massachusetts  regiment  to  the  enemy's  rear.  Before  the 
sun  went  down,  Burgoyne  was  in  danger  of  a  rout;  the 
troops  about  him  wavered,  when  Riedesel,  with  more  than 
a  single  regiment  and  two  cannon,  struggling  through  the 
thickets,  across  a  ravine,  climbed  the  hill,  and  charged  the 
Americans  on  their  right  flank.  Evening  was  at  hand ; 
those  of  the  Americans  who  had  been  engaged  for  more 
than  three  hours  had  nearly  exhausted  their  ammunition, 

they  quietly  withdrew  within  their  lines,  taking  with 
their  wounded  and  a  hundred  captives.  On  the  Brit- 
ish side,  three  major-generals  came  on  the  field;  on  the 
American  side,  not  one,  nor  a  brigadier  till  near  its  close. 
The  glory  of  the  day  was  due  to  the  several  regiments, 
which   fought   in  unison,  and  needed  only  an  able  general 

ive  utterly  routed  Burgoyne's  division.  Of  the  Amer- 
icans, praise  justly  fell  upon  Morgan  of  Virginia  and  Scain- 
mel  of  New  Hampshire ;  none  offered  their  lives  more 
freely  than  the  continental  regiment  of  Cilley  and  the  Con- 
necticut militia  of  Cook.  The  American  loss,  including  the 
wounded  and  missing,  proved  less  than  three  hundred  and 
twenty ;  among  the  dead  was  the  brave  and  meritorious 
Lieutenant-colonel  Andrew  Colburn,  of  New  Hampshire. 
This  accidental  battle  crippled  the  British  force  irretriev- 
ably. Their  loss  exceeded  six  hundred.  Of  the  sixty-sec- 
ond regiment,  which  left  Canada  five  hundred  strong, 
there  remained  less  than  sixty  men  and  four  or  five  ^J; 
uflicen.  "Tell  my  uncle  I  died  like  a  soldier,"  were 
the  last  words  of  Hervey,  one  of  its  lieutenants,  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  who  was  mortally  wounded.  A  shot  from  a  rifle, 
meant  for  Burgoyne,  struck  an  officer  at  his  side. 

The  separated  divisions  of  the  British  army  passed  the 
Bight  in  bivouac  under  arms;  that  of  Burgoyne,  on  the  field 

ittle.     Morning  revealed  to  them  their  desperate  cou- 

:i ;  to  all  former  difficulties  was  added  the  incumbrance 
of  their  wounded.  Their  dead  were  buried  promiscuously, 
except  that  officers  were  thrown  into  holes  by  themselves, 
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in  one  pit  three  of  the  twentieth  regiment,  of  whom  the 
oldest  was  not  more  than  seventeen. 

An  attack  upon  the  remains  of  Burgoyne's  division,  while 
it  was  still  disconnected  and  without  intrenchments,  ni 
urged  by  Arnold  with  all  the  chances  of  a  victory ;  but 
such  a  movement  did  not  suit  the  timid  nature  of  Gates, 
who  waited  for  ammunition  and  more  troops,  till  his  effec- 
tive men  outnumbered  his  enemies  by  three  or  even  four  to 
one.  A  quarrel  ensued ;  and  Arnold  demanded  and  re- 
ceived a  passport  for  Philadelphia.  Repenting  of  his  rash- 
ness, he  lingered  in  the  camp,  but  could  no  longer  obtain 
access  to  Gates,  nor  a  command. 

During  the  twentieth,  the  British  general  encamped  his 
army  on  the  heights  near  Freeman's  house,  so  near  the 
Ann  rican  lines  that  he  could  not  make  a  movement  unob- 
served. With  no  possibility  of  escape  but  by  a  speedy 
retreat,  on  the  twenty-first  he  received  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  a  promise  of  a  diversion  on  Hudson  River;  and, 
catching  at  the  phantom  of  hope,  he  answered  that  he 
could  maintain  his  position  until  the  twelfth  of  October. 

Putnam,  who  commanded  on  the  Hudson,  was  unfit  to 
be  a  general  officer.  Spies  of  the  British  vatehed  his  con- 
dition, and  he  had  not  sagacity  to  discover  theirs.  Con- 
necticut had  been  less  drawn  upon  for  the  northern  army, 
that  its  militia  might  assist  to  defend  the  Highlands;  he 
had  neglected  proper  measures  for  securing  their  aid,  and 
they  were  sent  in  great  numbers  to  Spencer  at  Providence, 
with  the  vain  design  of  attacking  the  British  troops  at  New- 
port. Meantime,  Putnam,  in  his  easy  manner,  suffered  a 
large  part  of  the  New  York  militia  to  go  home;  so 
JJJ-  that  he  now  had  but  about  two  thousand  men.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  with  four  thousand  troops,  feigned 
an  attack  upon  Fishkill  by  landing  troops  at  Verplanck's 
Point.  Putnam  was  completely  duped  ;  and,  doing  just  as 
the  British  wished,  he  retired  out  of  the  way  to  the  hills 
in  the  rear  of  Peekskill.  George  Clinton,  the  governor 
of  New  York,  knew  the  point  of  danger.  With  such 
force  as  he  could  collect  he  hastened  to  Fort  Clinton,  while 
his  brother  James  took  command  of  Fort  Montgomery. 
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Putnam  ■hoold  have  re-enforced  their  garrisons :  instead  of 
it,  he  ordered  troops  away  from  them,  and  left  the  passes 
unguarded.     At  daybreak  on  the  sixth  of  October,  the  Brit- 
ish   and   ETaMJam  disembarked  at    Stony  Point;  Vaughan 
with  more  than  one  thousand  men  advanced  towards  Fort 
Clinton,  while  a  corps  of  about  a  thousand  occupied  the 
of  Dunderberg,  and,  by  a  difficult,  circuitous  march  of 
i  miles,  at.  five  o'clock  came  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Mont- 
ry.     Yatighan's    troops    were   then    ordered  to  storm 
Fort  Clinton  with  the  bayonet.     A  gallant  resistance  was 
made  by  the   governor;  but  at   the  close   of  twilight  the 
British,  by  the  superiority  of  numbers,  forced  the  works. 
n  like  manner  Fort  Montgomery  was  carried  ;  but  the  two 
mmanders  and  almost  all  of  both  garrisons  escaped  into 
e    forest.      A  heavy  iron   chain    with   a  boom  had  been 
stretched  across  the  river  from  Fort  Montgomery  to  Antho- 
Nose.     This  now  fell  to  the  British.     Overruling  the 
direction  of  Governor  Clinton,  Putnam  had  ordered  down 
wo  continental  frigates  for  the  defence  of  the  chain  ;  but, 
they  were  badly  manned,  one  of  them  could  not  be  got 
off  in  time ;  the  other  grounded  opposite  West  Point ;  and 
b"tli  were  set  on  fire  in  the  night.     Fort  Constitution,  on 
the  island  opposite  West  Point,  was  abandoned,  so  that  the 
river  was  open  to  Albany.     When  Putnam  received  large 
nforcements   from    Connecticut,    he    did    nothing   with 
em.     On  the  seventh  he  wrote  to  Gates :  "  I  cannot  pre- 
en t  the  enemy's  advancing;  prepare  for  the  worst ;"  and 
on  the  eighth :  "  The  enemy  can  take  a  fair  wind,  and  go 
I, any  or  Halt  Moon  with  great  expedition  and  without 
y  opposition."     But  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who,  instead  of 
:    cattle  in   New  Jersey,   ought  a  month  sooner  to 
»e  gone  to    Albany,  garrisoned  Fort  Montgomery,  and 
returned    to   New   York,   leaving   Vaughan    with    a    large 
m.irauding   expedition   to   ascend    the    Hudson,     Vaughan 
no  more  than  plunder  and  burn  the  town  of  Kingston 
be  fifteenth,  and  pillage  and  set  fire  to  the  mansions  of 
patriot!  along  the  river. 

After  the  battle  of  the  nineteenth  of  September,       1777, 
e  condition  of   Burgoyne  rapidly  grew  more  per- 
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plexing.  The  Americans  broke  down  the  bridges  which 
he  had  built  in  his  rear,  and  so  swarmed  in  the  woods  that 
he  could  gain  no  just  idea  of  their  situation.  His  foraging 
parties  and  advanced  posts  were  harassed ;  horses  grew 
thin  and  weak  ;  the  hospital  was  cumbered  with  at  least 
eight  hundred  sick  and  wounded  men.  One  third  part  of 
the  soldier's  ration  was  retrenched.  While  the  British 
army  declined  in  number,  Gates  was  constantly  re-enforced. 
On  the  twenty-second  Lincoln  arrived,  and  took  command 
of  the  right  wing;  he  was  followed  by  two  thousand  militia. 
The  Indians  melted  away  from  Burgoyne,  and  by  the  zeal 
of  Schuyler,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  Gates,  a  small  band, 

chiefly  of  Oneidas,  joined  the  American  camp.  In 
oU       the  evening   of  the    fourth    of    October,   Burgoyne 

called  Phillips,  Riedesel,  and  Fraser  to  council,  and 
proposed  to  them  by  a  roundabout  march  to  turn  the  left 
of  the  Americans.  To  do  this,  it  was  answered,  the  British 
must  leave  their  boats  and  provisions  for  three  days  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Americans.  Riedesel  advised  a  swift  retreat 
to  Fort  Edward  ;  but  Burgoyne  still  continued  to  wait  for 
a  co-operating  army  from  below.  On  the  seventh  he  agreed 
to  make  a  grand  reconnoissance,  and,  if  the  Americans 
could  not  be  attacked,  he  would  think  of  a  retreat.  At 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  seven  hundred 
men  of  Fraser's  command,  three  hundred  of  Breymann's, 
and  five  hundred  of  Riedesel's,  were  picked  out  for  the 
service.  The  late  hour  was  chosen,  that  in  case  of  disaster 
night  might  intervene  for  their  relief.  They  were  led  by 
Burgoyne,  who  took  with  him  Phillips,  Riedesel,  and  Fraser. 
The  fate  of  the  army  hung  on  the  event,  and  not  many  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  men  could  be  spared  without  exposing 
the  camp ;  but  never  was  a  body  of  that  number  so  com- 
manded, or  composed  of  more  thoroughly  trained  soldiers. 
They  entered  a  field  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Americans, 
where  they  formed  a  line,  and  sat  down  in  double  ranks, 
offering  battle.  Their  artillery,  consisting  of  eight  brass 
pieces  and  two  howitzers,  was  well  posted  ;  their  front  was 
open  ;  the  grenadiers  under  Ackland,  stationed  in  the  forest, 
protected  the  left ;  Fraser,  with  the  light  infantry  and  an 
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English  regiment,  formed  the  right,  which  was  skirted  by 
:i  wooded  hill;  the  Brunswickers  held  the  centre.  While 
Fraser  sent  foragers  into  a  wheat-field,  Canadians,  provin- 
cials, and  Indians  were  to  get  upon  the  American  rear. 

From  his  camp,  which  contained  ten  or  eleven  thou- 
sand well-armed  soldiers  eager  for  battle,  Gates  re- 
solved to  send  out  a  force  sufficient  to  overwhelm  his  adver- 
ts. By  the  advice  of  Morgan,  a  simultaneous  attack  was 
ordered  to  be  made  on  both  flanks.  A  little  before  three 
o'clock,  the  column  of  the  American  right,  composed  of 
Poor's  brigade,  followed  by  the  New  York  militia  under  Ten 
Broei-k,  unmoved  by  the  well-directed  and  well-served  grape- 
shot  from  two  twelve-pounders  and  four  sixes,  marched  on 
to  aagtg*  Arkland's  grenadiers;  while  the  men  of  Morgan 
were  seen  making  a  circuit,  to  reach  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  British  right,  upon  which  the  American  light  infan- 
try under  Dearborn  descended  impetuously  from  superior 
ground.  In  danger  of  being  surrounded,  Burgoync  ordered 
Fraser  with  the  light  infantry  and  part  of  the  twenty-fourth 
regiment  to  form  a  second  line  in  the  rear,  so  as  to  secure 
the  retreat  of  the  army.  While  executing  this  order,  Fraser 
received  a  ball  from  a  sharpshooter,  and,  fatally  wounded, 
was  led  back  to  the  oamp.  Just  then,  within  twenty 
minutes  from  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  British  gren- 
adiers, suffering  from  the  sharp  fire  of  musketry  in  front 
and  flank,  wavered  and  fled,  leaving  Major  Ackland,  their 
commander,  severely  wounded.  These  movements  exposed 
the  Brunswickers  on  both  flanks,  and  one  regiment  broke, 
turned,  and  fled.  It  rallied,  but  only  to  retreat  in  less  dis- 
order, driven  by  the  Americans.  Sir  Francis  Clarke,  Bur- 
gpjnefr  first  aid,  sent  to  the  rescue  of  the  artillery,  was 
mortally  wounded  before  he  could  deliver  his  message ; 
and  the  Americans  took  all  the  eight  pieces.  In  the  face  of 
the  hot  pursuit,  no  second  line  could  be  formed.  Burgoyne 
exposed  himself  fearlessly:  a  shot  passed  through  his  hat, 
and  another  tore  his  waistcoat ;  but  he  was  compelled  to 
the  word  of  command  for  all  to  retreat  to  the  camp  of 
Fraser.  which  lay  to  the  right  of  head-quarters.  As  he 
entered,   ho    betrayed   his   sense   of    danger,   crying   out: 
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"  Tou  must  defend  the  post  till  the  very  last  man  !  "  The 
Americans  pursued  with  fury;  and,  unwisely  directed  by 
Arnold,  who  had  ridden  upon  the  field  as  a  volunteer,  with- 
out orders,  without  command,  without  a  staff,  Rod  bad.de 
himself,  yet  carrying  some  authority  as  the  highest  officer 
present  in  the  actiou,  they  made  an  onset  on  the  strongest 
part  of  the  British  line,  and  despite  an  abattis  and  other 
obstructions,  despite  musketry-fire  and  grape-shot,  continued 
it  for  more  than  an  hour,  though  in  vain.  Meantime,  t he 
brigade  of  Learned  made  a  circuit  and  assaulted  the  quartan 
of  the  regiment  of  Breymann,  which  flanked  the  extreme 
right  of  the  British  camp,  and  was  connected  with  Eraser's 
quarters  by  two  stockade  redoubts,  defended  by  Canadian 
companies.  These  intermediate  redoubts  were  stormed  by 
a  Massachusetts  regiment  headed  by  John  Brooks, 
afterwards  governor  of  that  state,  and  were  carried 
with  little  loss.  Arnold,  who  had  joined  a  group  in  this 
Inst  assault,  lost  his  horse  and  was  himself  badly  wounded 
within  the  works.  The  regiment  of  Breymann  was  now  ex- 
posed in  front  and  rear.  Its  colonel,  fighting  gallantly,  was 
mortally  wounded ;  some  of  his  troops  fled ;  and  the  rest, 
about  two  hundred  in  number,  surrendered.  Colonel  Speth, 
who  led  a  small  body  of  Germans  to  his  support,  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  position  of  Breymann  was  the  key  to  Bur- 
guy ne's  camp  ;  but  the  directions  for  its  recovery  could  not 
be  executed.  Night  set  in,  and  darkness  ended  the  battle. 
During  the  fight,  neither  Gates  nor  Lincoln  appeared  on 
the  field.  In  his  report  of  the  action,  Gates  named  Arnold 
with  Morgan  and  Dearborn ;  and  congress  rewarded  his 
courage  by  giving  him  the  rank  which  he  had  claimed.  The 
action  was  the  battle  of  husbandmen  ;  in  which  men  of 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  of  New  York,  and  of  New  England, 
fought  together  with  one  spirit  for  a  common  cause.  At 
ten  o'clock  iu  the  night,  Burgoyne  gave  orders  to  retreat. 
His  army  was  greatly  outnumbered,  their  cattle  starving, 
their  hospitals  cumbered  with  sick,  wounded,  and  dying, 
and  at  daybreak  he  had  only  transferred  his  camp  to  the 
heights  above  the  hospital.  Light  dawned,  to  show  the 
hopelessness  of  his  position. 
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All  persons  sorrowed  over  Fraser,  so  much  love  had 
he  inspired.  He  questioned  the  surgeon  eagerly  as  to  his 
wound,  and,  when  he  found  that  he  must  go  from  wife  and 
children,  from  fame  and  promotion  and  life,  he  cried  out  in 
j  on  v  :  "  Damned  ambition  ! "  At  sunset  of  the  eighth, 
as  his  body,  attended  by  the  officers  of  his  family,  was 
borne  by  soldiers  of  his  corps  to  the  great  redoubt  above 
the  Hudson,  where  he  had  asked  to  be  buried,  the  three 
major-generals,  Burgoyne,  Phillips,  and  Riedesel,  and  none 
le,  followed  as  mourners;  and,  amidst  the  bonin- 
:  the  American  artillery,  the  order  for  the  burial  JJJ- 
of  the  dead  was  strictly  observed  in  the  twilight  over 
his  grave.  Death  in  itself  is  not  terrible;  but  he  <came  to 
erica  f»r  selfish  advancement,  and,  with  all  his  fidelity 
a  soldier,  he  died  unconsoled. 

In  the  following  hours,  Burgoyne,  abandoning  the  wound- 
ld  sick  in  his  hospital,  continued  his  retreat;  but,  as 
he  was  still  clogged  with  artillery  and  baggage,  the  night 
•  lark,  the  narrow  road  worsened  by  rain,  they  made 
halt  two  miles  short  of  Saratoga.  In  the  night  before  the 
tenth,  the  British  army,  finding  the  passage  of  the  Hudson 
too  strongly  guarded  by  the  Americans,  forded  the  Fishkill, 
ud  in  a  very  bad  position  at  Saratoga  made  their  last  en- 
campment. On  the  tenth,  Burgoyne  sent  out  a  party  to 
: ii'ltre  the  road  on  the  west  of  the  Hudson ;  but  Stark, 
ho  after  the  battle  of  Bennington  had  been  received  at 
e  as  a  conqueror,  had  returned  with  more  than  two 
thooond  men  of  New  Hampshire,  and  held  the  river  at 
Fort    Edward. 

At  daybreak  of  the  eleventh,  an  American  brigade, 
red  by  ■  thiok  fog,  broke  up  the  British  posts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Fishkill,  and  captured  all  their  boats  and  all 
their  provisions,  except  a  short  allowance  for  five  days.  On 
the  twelfth,  the  British  army  was  completely  invested;  nor 
was  there  a  spot  in  their  camp  which  was  not  exposed  to 
'ii  or  rifle  shot.  On  the  thirteenth,  Burgoyne,  for  the 
ime,  called  the  commanders  of  the  corps  to  council; 
and  they  were  unanimous  for  treating  on  honorable  terms. 
Had  Gates  been  firm,  they  would  have  surrendered  as  pro- 
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oners  of  war.  Burgoyne's  counter  proposals  stipulated  for 
a  passage  for  the  army  from  the  port  of  Boston  to  Great 
Britain,  upon  condition  of  not  serving  again  in  North 
America  during  the  war.  Frightened  by  the  expedition  of 
Vaughan,  Gates  consented  to  the  modification,  and  on  the 
seventeenth  the  convention  was  signed.  A  body  of  Ameri- 
cans marched  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle  into  the  lines 
of  the  British,  while  they  marched  out  and  in  mute  astonish- 
ment and  sorrow  laid  down  their  arms  with  none  of  the 
American  soldiery  to  witness  the  spectacle.  Bread  was 
then  served  to  them,  for  they  had  none  left,  nor  flour. 
1777.  Their  number,  including  officers,  was  five  thousand 

°ct  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one.  Beside  these,  there 
were  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  prisoners  of  war,  in- 
cluding the  sick  and  wounded,  who  had  been  abandoned. 
Of  deserters  there  were  three  hundred;  so  that,  including 
the  killed,  prisoners,  and  disabled  at  Hubbardton,  Fort  Ann, 
Bennington,  Orisca,  the  outposts  of  Ticouderoga,  and  round 
Saratoga,  the  total  loss  of  the  British  in  this  northern  cam- 
paign was  not  far  from  ten  thousand,  counting  officers  as 
well  as  rank  and  file.  The  Americans  acquired  forty-two 
pieoaa  of  the  best  brass  ordnance  then  known,  beside  large 
munitions  of  war,  and  more  than  forty-six  hundred  muskets. 

So  many  of  their  rank  and  file  were  freeholders  or  free- 
bolden1  sons  that  they  gave  a  character  to  the  whole  army. 
The  negroes,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  every  regiment, 
served  in  the  same  companies  with  them,  shared  their  nn-s, 
miii]  partook  of  their  spirit.  Next  to  the  generous  care  of 
Washington  in  detaching  to  their  aid  troops  destined  nil 
needed  agaiust  llowe,  victory  was  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  soldiers.  When  the  generals  who  should  have  directed 
thrin  remained  in  camp,  their  common  zeal  created  a  har- 
iii.iniuiis  correspondence  of  movement,  and  baffled  the  high 
officers  and  veterans  opposed  to  them. 

Gates  knew  that  public  duty  required  him  to  send  the 
best  part  of  his  continental  troops  as  swiftly  as  possible  to 
lupport  the  contest  against  Howe.  His  conduct  now  will 
lest  his  character  as  a  general  and  a  patriot. 
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September — November,  1777. 

Some  of  the  Pennsylvanians  would  have  had  "Washington 
shut  himself  up  in  Philadelphia.     Except  that  it  was 

in  which  congress  had  declared  American      gjj£ 
independence,  its  possession  was  of  no  importance; 
for  above  it  the  rivers  were  not  navigable,  and  it  did  not 
inii-rci-pt    ihe  communication   between  the  north  and    the 
li.     The  approach  to  it  by  water  was  still  obstructed  by 
a  double  set  of  chevaux  de-frise,  extending  across  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Delaware:  one,  seven  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  protected  by 
Fori  Meroer  :ii  Red-bank  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  and  Fort 
Mifflin  on  Mud  bland  ;  the  other,  five  miles  still  nearer  the 
:md  overlooked  by  works  at  Billingsport. 
Al  Philadelphia  the  river  was  commanded  by  an  Ameri- 
can flotilla  composed  of  one  frigate,  smaller  vessels,  galleys, 
floating  batteries,  and  other  craft.     On  the  twenty-seventh 
leptember  they  approached  the  city  to  annoy  the  working 
parties:  on  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  the  frigate  grounded,  and 
its  commander,  fearing  a  fire  from  land,  hastily  surrendered. 
Thin  disaster  enabled  the  British  to  open  communi- 
cation  with  the   Jersey  shore.      On   the  second  of     Oct.  2. 

bi-r  B  detachment  was  put  across  the  Delaware 
from  Chester  by  the  boats  of  one  of  their  frigates ;  the 
garrison  at  Billingsport,  spiking  their  guns,  fled,  leaving 
the  lower  lino  of  obstructions  to  be  removed  without  mo- 
i  Faint-heartedness  spread  along  the  river;  the 
militia  who  were  to  have  defended  Red-bank  disappeared, 
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those  of  New  Jersey  held  back ;  from  the  water-craft  and 
even  from  the  forts  there  were  frequent  desertions  both  of 
officers  and  privates.  Washington  must  act,  or  despondency 
will  prevail. 

1TT7.  The  village  of  Germantown  formed  for  two  miles 

one  continuous  street.  At  its  centre  it  was  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  Howe's  encampment,  which  extended  on 
the  right  to  a  wood,  and  was  guarded  on  its  extreme  left 
by  Hessian  yagers  at  the  Schuylkill.  The  first  battalion  of 
light  infantry  and  the  queen's  American  rangers  were  ad- 
vanced in  front  of  the  right  wing;  the  second  battalion 
supported  the  furthest  pickets  of  the  left  at  Mount  Airy, 
about  two  miles  from  the  camp;  and  at  the  head  of  the 
village,  in  an  open  field  near  a  large  stone  house  known  as 
that  of  Chew,  the  fortieth  regiment  under  the  veteran  Mus- 
grave  pitched  its  tents.  Information  of  the  intended  attack 
reached  Howe,  but  he  received  it  with  incredulity. 

About  noon  on  the  third,  Washington,  at  Matuchen  Hills, 
announced  to  his  army  his  purpose  to  move  upon  German- 
town.  He  spoke  to  them  of  the  successes  of  the  northern 
army,  and  explained  "  that  Howe,  who  lay  at  a  distance  of 
several  miles  from  Cornwallis,  had  further  weakened  himself 
by  sending  two  battalions  to  Billingsport.  If  they  would 
he  brave  and  patient,  he  might   on    the   ncsl    day  lead   them 

victory."     He  inspired  them  with  his  own  hopeful  cour- 
A  defeat  of  the  insulated    British  army  must  have 

en  its  ruin.  His  plan  was  to  direct  the  chief  attack  upon 
its  right,  to  which  the  approach  was  easy;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  to  Greene,  in  whom  of  all  his  generals  he  most 
confided,  he  gave  the  command  of  his  left  wing,  composed 
of  the  divisions  of  Greene  and  of  Stephen  and  flanked  by 
Macdougall's  brigade.  These  formed  about  two  thirds  of 
all  his  effective  force.  The  divisions  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne, 
flanked  by  Conway's  brigade  and  followed  by  Washington, 
with  the  brigades  of  Nash  and  Maxwell,  under  Lord  Stirling, 
as  the  reserve,  assumed  the  more  difficult  task  of  engaging 
the  British  left.  To  distract  attention,  the  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey  militia  were  to  make  a  circuit  and  come  upon 
the  rear  of  the  British  right ;  while,  on  the  opposite  side, 
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iilt,    with    the    Pennsylvania  militia,    was   to    deal 
blow9  on  the  Hessian  yagers. 
The  different  columns  received  orders  to  conduct  their 
march    of   about  fourteen  miles  so  as  to  arrive   near    the 
enemy  in  time  to  rest,  and  to  begin  the  attack  on  all  quar- 
| ■rccisi-ly  at  five  o'clock.     Accordingly,  the  right  wing, 
inarching  all  night,  halted  two  miles  in  front  of  t  h ■  • 
British  outpost,  and  took  refreshment.     Then,  screened  by  a 
nd  moving  in  silence,  the  advance  party  at  the  appointed 
hoar  surprised  the  British  picket.     The  battalion  of  light  in- 
fantry offered  a  gallant  resistance;  but  when  Wayne's  men, 
whom   Sullivan's  division  closely  followed,  rushed  on  with 
the  terrible    cry,  "  Have  at  the  blood-hounds  1     Revenge ! 
age  I"  the  bugle  sounded  a  retreat.     The  cannon  woke 
\i:illis  in  Philadelphia,  who  instantly  ordered  his  British 
vnadiera  and  Hessians  to  the  scene  of  action ;  Howe,  in  like 
OCT  startled  from  his  bed,  rode  up  just  in  time  to  see  the 
battalion  running  away.     "For  shame,  light  infantry!"  he 
cried  in  anger  ;  "  I  never  saw  you  retreat  before.     Form  ! 
form  !  it  is  only  a  scouting  party."      But  the  cutting  grape- 
shot  from  three  of  the  American  cannon  rattling  about 
him  showed  the  seriousness  of   the  attack,  and  he       {£!£• 
rode  off  at  full  speed  to  prepare  his  camp  for  battle ; 
while  Musgrave,  detaching  a  part  of  his  regiment  to  support 
the  fugitives,  threw  himself  .with  six  companies  into  Chew's 
house,  which  was  built  solidly  of  stone  and  stood  at  the 
ride,  ami  barricaded  its  lower  windows  and  doors. 
Greene  should    by  this  time    have  engaged  the   British 
j    but  nothing  was  heard  from  any  part  of  his  wing. 
In  consequence,  as  Sullivan  and  Wayne  approached  Chew's 
ether,  Sullivan  directed  Wayne  to  pass  to  the  left  of 
it.  while  he  advanced  on  its  right.     In  this  manner  their  two 
divisions  were  separated.     The  advance  was  slow,  for  it  was 
made  in  line;    while  the  troops  wasted  their  ammunition 
by  :< ti  incessant  tire  at  every  house  and  hedge  which  showed 
Mice.     Washington,  with  Maxwell's  part  of  the 
.  i  -.  inmmoned  Musgrave  to  surrender;  but  the  officer 
who  earned  the  white  flag  was  fired  upon  and  killed;  the 
brave  Che',  alier  Mauduit  Duplessis,  who  with  John  Laurens 
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of  South  Carolina  forced  and  mounted  the  window  on  the 
ground-floor  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  was  not  supported  by 
men  with  combustibles,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the 
two  retired  slowly  and  safely  under  a  fire  from  both  stories 
of  the  house.  The  cannon  were  too  light  to  breach  the  walls. 
Urged  forward  by  his  own  anxiety  and  the  zeal  of 
the  young  officers  of  his  staff,  Washington  left  a  sin- 
gle regiment  to  watch  the  house,  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  reserve  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  battle  and 
remained  there  to  the  last. 

And  where  was  Greene  with  two  thirds  of  the  attacking 
force  confided  to  his  command?  From  some  cause  which 
he  never  explained,  he  reached  the  British  outpost  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  behind  time ;  then,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  force  which  he  was  to  have  attacked,  he  formed  his 
whole  wing,  and  thus  in  line  of  battle  attempted  to  advance 
two  miles  or  more  through  marshes,  thickets,  and  strong 
and  numerous  post-and-rail  fences.  Irretrievable  disorder 
was  the  consequence ;  the  divisions  became  mixed,  and  the 
line  was  broken.  Macdougall  never  came  into  the  fight ;  and 
Greene  was  left  with  only  the  brigades  of  Scott  and  Muhlen- 
berg. These  entered  the  village  and  attacked  the  British 
right,  which  had  had  ample  time  for  preparation.  They 
were  outflanked,  and  after  about  fifteen  minutes  of  heavy  fir- 
ing were  driven  back ;  and  the  regiment  which  had  pene- 
trated furthest  was  captured.  Stephen  with  one  of  his 
brigades  came  up  with  the  left  of  Wayne's  division  ;  Wood- 
ford, who  commanded  the  other  and  was  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  wing  under  Greene,  went  out  of  his  way  as 
marked  out  by  his  orders  to  Chew's  house,  which  he  found 
watched  by  a  single  regiment,  halted  there,  as  we  know 
from  Marshall,  an  eye-wituess,  with  his  whole  brigade,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  battle  except  to  order  his  light  field- 
pieces  to  play  upon  its  walls.  This  new  and  unexpected 
cannonade,  which  was  contrary  to  the  plan  of  the  battle, 
was  exactly  in  the  rear  of  Wayne's  division  ;  they  could  not 
account  for  it,  except  by  supposing  that  the  British  right  had 
gained  their  rear ;  and,  throwing  off  all  control,  they  retreated 
in  disorder.     Armstrong  with  his  militia  on  the  extreme  right 
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U.-red  it  his  duty  "  rather  to  divert  the  foreigners  than 
to  come  in  contact  with  them ; "  so  he  did  no  more  than 
"  cannonade  them  from  the  heights  on  the  Wissahiccon." 
Sullivan's  men,  ■gainst  the  order  of  Washington,  had  ex- 
pended their  ammunition  by  tiring  often  without  an  object. 
Tin'  English  battalions  from  Philadelphia,  advancing  on  a 
run,  were  close  at  hand.     In  the  fog,  parties  of  Amerioana 
repeatedly  mistaken  each  other  for  British.     At  about 
half-past  eight,  Washington,  who  "  in  his  anxiety  exposed 
himself  to  the  hottest  fire,"  seeing  that  the  day  was  lost, 
the  word  to  retreat,  and  sent  it  to  every  division, 
m  taken  for  the  removal  of  every  piece  of  artil-       JJ!£ 
lery.     "  British  officers  of  the  first  rank  said  that  no 
retreat  was  ever  conducted  in  better  order;"  and  they  and 
1  ierman  officers  alike  judged  the  attack  to  have   been 
veil  planned. 

In  the  official  report  of  this  engagement,  the  commander 
in  chief  stated  with  exactness  the  tardy  arrival  of  Greene. 
Bad  the  forces  intrusted  to  that  officer  and  the  militia  with 
•rung  acted  as  efficiently  as  the  troops  with  Washing- 
ton, the  morningmight  have  been  fatal  to  Howe's  army.  The 
v  al  of  an  attack  so  soon  after  the  defeat  at  the  Brandy- 
wine,  and  its  partial  success,  inspirited  congress  and  the 
iiriny.  In  Europe,  it  convinced  Frederic  of  Prussia  and 
the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  France  that  the  independence  of 
America  was  assured. 

To  atop  the  sale  of  provisions  to  the  British  army,  con- 
gress subjected  every  person,  within  thirty  miles  of  a  Brit- 
ish post,  who  should  give  them  information  or  furnish  them 
to  the  penalty  of   death  on  conviction  by  court- 
.1  ;  .ind  a  party  of  militia  under  Potter  watched  the 
■  if  the  Schuylkill  so  carefully  that  the  enemy  suffered 
otn    a   scarcity  of  food  and  forage.     Could  Washington 
obtain  a  force  sufficient  to  blockade    Philadelphia  by  land 
and   maintain   the  posts  on  the  Delaware,  there  was  hope 
of  driving  Howe  to  retreat.     But  Pennsylvania  would  not 
rise;  tin-  contest  was  on  her  soil,  and  there  were  in  camp 
only  twelve  hundred  of  her  militia. 

Between    the  fourth   and  the  eighth,  the  fleet  of  Lord 
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Howe  anchored  between  Newcastle  and  Reedy  Island.  It 
was  the  middle  of  October  before  they  could  open  a  narrow 
and  intricate  channel  through  the  lower  obstruction  in  the 
river.  The  upper  set  of  chevaux-de-frise  was  untouched ; 
and  the  forts  on  Red-bank  and  on  Mud  Island,  which  pro- 
tected it,  were  garrisoned  by  continental  troops,  the  former 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Christopher  Greene  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  latter  under  that  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Samuel 
Smith  of  Maryland.  Meantime,  Sir  William  Howe,  from 
the  necessity  of  concentrating  his  force,  ordered  Clin- 
ton to  abandon  Fort  Clinton  on  the  Hudson,  and  to 
send  him  a  re-enforcement  of  "  full  six  thousand  men." 
He  removed  his  array  from  Germantown  to  Philadelphia, 
and  raised  a  line  of  fortifications  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the 
Delaware. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  a  messenger  arrived 
in  the  American  camp,  bringing  letters  from  Putnam  and 
Clinton,  prematurely  but  positively  announcing  the  surrender 
of  the  army  of  Burgoyne.  Washington  received  them  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  devout  gratitude  "for  this  signal  stroke 
of  Providence."  "  All  will  be  well,"  he  said,  "  in  His  own 
good  time."  The  news  circulated  among  the  Americans 
in  every  direction,  and  quickly  penetrated  the  camp  of  Sir 
William  Howe.  The  difficulty  of  access  to  the  upper  chc- 
vaux-de-frise  had  rendered  its  reduction  much  more  tedious 
than  was  conceived ;  under  a  feeling  of  exasperated  imp** 
tience,  he  gave  verbal  orders  to  Colonel  Donop,  who  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  a  separate  command,  to  carry  Red-bank  by 
assault  if  it  could  be  easily  done,  and  make  short  work  of  the 
affair.  On  the  twenty-second,  Donop  with  five  regiments  of 
Ile-sian  grenadiers  and  infantry,  four  companies  of  yagers,  a 
few  mounted  yagers,  all  the  artillery  of  the  five  battalions, 
and  two  English  howitzers,  arrived  at  the  fort.  Making 
a  reconnoissance  with  his  artillery  officers,  he  found  that 
on  three  sides  it  could  be  approached  through  thick  woods 
within  four  hundred  yards.  It  was  a  pentagon,  with  a  high 
earthy  rampart,  protected  in  front  by  an  abattis.  The 
buttery  of  eight  three-pounders  and  two  howitzers  was 
brought  up  on  the  right  wing,  and  directed  on  the  embra- 
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sures.  At  the  front  of  each  of  the  four  battalions  selected 
for  the  assault  stood  a  captain  with  the  carpenters  and  one 
hundred  men  bearing  the  fascines  which  had  been  hastily 
bound  together.  Mad  after  glory,  Donop,  at  half-past  four, 
summoned  the  garrison  in  arrogant  language.  A  defiance 
being  returned,  he  addressed  a  few  words  to  his  troops. 
Each  colonel  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  division  ;  and 
:ii  a  quarter  before  five,  under  the  protection  of  a  brisk 
cannonade  from  all  their  artillery,  they  ran  forward  and 
carried  the  abattis.  On  clearing  it,  they  were  embarrassed 
by  pitfalls,  and  were  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  of  small  arms 
and  of  grape-shot  from  a  concealed  gallery,  while  two  gal- 
which  the  bushes  had  hidden,  raked  their  flanks  with 
chain-shot.  Yet  the  brave  Hessians  formed  on  the  glacis, 
filled  the  ditch,  and  pressed  on  towards  the  rampart,  But 
Donop,  the  officers  of  his  staff,  and  more  than  half  the  other 
officers,  were  killed  or  wounded;  the  men  who  climbed  the 
I  >c-t  were  beaten  down  with  lances  and  bayonets ;  and, 
as  twilight  was  coming  on,  the  assailants  fell  back 
under  the  protection  of  their  reserve.  Many  of  the  J^' 
wounded  crawled  away  into  the  forest,  but  Donop 
and  a  few  others  were  left  behind.  The  party  marched 
back  during  the  night  unpursued. 

As  the  British  ships-of-war  which  had  attempted  to  take 

in  the  attack  fell  down  the  river,  the  "Augusta,"  of 

four  guns,  and  the  "Merlin"  frigate  grounded.     The 

next  day  the  "Augusta"  was  set  on  fire  by  red-hot  shot 

Eton  the  American  galleys  and  floating  batteries,  and  blown 

up  before    all  her  crew  could  escape ;   the  "  Merlin  "  was 

abandoned  and  set  on  fire.     From  the  wrecks  the  Americans 

_;hl   off   two   twenty-four   pounders.      "  Thank   God," 

ned  John  Adams,  "the  glory  is  not  immediately  due 

to  the  commander  in  chief,  or  idolatry  and  adulation  would 

have  been  so  excessive  as  to  endanger  our  liberties." 

The  Hessians,  by  their  own  account,  lost  in  the  assault 

bur  hundred    and  two  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom 

iwi-nty-eix  were  officers.     Two  colonels  gave  up  their  lives. 

ip,  whose  thigh  was  shattered,  lingered  for  three  days; 

and  to  Mauduit  Duplessis,  who  watched  over  his  death-bed, 
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he  said :  "  It  is  finishing  a  noble  career  early ;  I  die  the 
victim  of  my  ambition,  and  of  the  avarice  of  my  sovereign." 
This  was  the  moment  chosen  by  Howe  to  complain  of  Lord 
George  Germain,  and  to  ask  the  king's  leave  to  resign  his 
command ;  and  he  added  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
terminating  the  war  without  another  campaign,  nor  then, 
unless  large  re-enforcements,  such  as  he  knew  could  not  be 
furnished,  should  be  sent  from  Europe. 

On  Burgoyne's  surrender,  it  became  the  paramount  duty 
of  Gates  to  detach  re-enforcements  to  Washington ;  but 
weeks  passed,  and  even  the  corps  of  Morgan  did  not  arrive. 
The  commander  in  chief,  therefore,  near  the  end  of 
October,  despatched  his  able  aid,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, with  authority  to  demand  them.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  strangest  incidents  of  the  war.  Putnam  for 
a  while  disregarded  the  orders  borne  by  Hamilton.  Gates, 
in  his  elation,  detained  a  very  large  part  of  his  army  in 
idleness  at  Albany,  under  the  pretext  of  an  expedition 
against  Ticonderoga,  which  he  did  not  mean  to  attack,  and 
which  the  British  of  themselves  abandoned ;  he  neglected 
to  announce  his  victory  to  the  commander  in  chief ;  and 
he  sent  directly  to  congress  the  tardy  message  :  "  With  an 
army  in  health,  vigor,  and  spirits,  Major-general  Gates  now 
waits  the  commands  of  the  honorable  congress."  Instead 
of  chiding  the  insubordination,  congress  appointed  him  to 
regain  the  forts  and  passes  on  the  Hudson  River.  Now 
Washington  had  himself  recovered  these  forts  and  passes 
by  pressing  Howe  so  closely  as  to  compel  him  to  order  their 
evacuation ;  yet  congress  forbade  Washington  to  detach 
from  the  northern  army  more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
men,  including  the  corps  of  Morgan,  without  first  consulting 
General  Gates  and  the  governor  of  New  York.  It  va 
even  moved  that  he  should  not  detach  any  troops  except 
after  consultation  with  Gates  and  Clinton ;  and  Samuel 
Alums,  John  Adams,  and  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Marehant  of  Rhode  Island,  voted  for  that  restriction.  Time 
was  wasted  by  this  interference.  Besides,  while  the  north- 
ern army  had  been  borne  onward  to  victory  by  the  rising 
of  the  people,  Washington    encountered   in   Pennsylvania 
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disaffection,  languor,  and  internal  feuds.  So  the  opportu- 
nity of  driving  Howe  from  Philadelphia  before  winter  was 
lost. 

By  the  tenth  of  November  the  British  had  completed 
their  batteries  on  the  reedy  morass  of  Province  Island,  five 
hundred  yards  from  the  American  fort  on  Mud  Island,  and 
began  an  incessant  fire  from  four  batteries  of  heavy  artil- 
l  rv.     Smith  gave  the  opinion  that  the  garrison  could  not 

1  a  storming  party ;  but  Major  Fleury,  the  French  en- 
gineer, reported  the  place  still  defensible.  On  the  eleventh, 
Smith,  having  received  a  slight  hurt,  passed  immediately  to 
Red-bank;  the  next  in  rank  desired  to  be  recalled;  and 
early  on  the  thirteenth  the  brave  little  garrison  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  fresh  men  and  twenty  artillerists  was 
confided  to  Major  Simeon  Thayer  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec, 
:ind  who  now  volunteered  to  take  the  desperate  command. 

ported  by  his  superior  ability  and  the  skill  and  cool 

ige  of  Flenry,  the  garrison  held  out  gallantly  during 
an  htcewsnt  bombardment  and  cannonade.  On  the  fif- 
teenth, the  wind  proving  fair,  the  "Vigilant,"  carrying  six- 
teen twenty-four  pounders,  and  the  hulk  of  a  large  India- 
wHb  three  twenty-four  pounders,  aided  by  the  tide, 
were  warped  through  an  inner  channel  which  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the  river  had  deepened,  and  anchored  so  near  the 

riean  fort  that  they  could  send  into  it  hand-grenades, 
ud  marksmen  from  the  mast  of  the  "Vigilant"  could  pick 
off  men  from  its  platform.  Five  large  British  ships-of-war, 
which  drew  near  the  chevaux-de-frise,  kept  off  the  Ameri- 
can flotilla,  and  sometimes  directed  their  fire  at  the  fort  on 
its  unprotected  side.  The  land  batteries,  now  five  in  num- 
ber, played  from  thirty  pieces  at  short  distances.  The  ram- 
part* and  block-houses  on  Mud  Island  were  honeycombed, 
their  camion  nearly  silenced.  A  storming  party  was  got 
r  My  :  but,  to  avoid  bloodshed,  Sir  William  Howe,  who  on 
the  fifteenth  was  present  with  his  brother,  gave  orders  to 
keep  up  the  fire  all  night  through.  In  the  evening, 
Thayer  sent  all  the  garrison  but  forty  men  over  to 
Red-bank,  and  after  midnight  followed  with  the  rest. 
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When,  on  the  sixteenth,  the  British  troops  entered  the 
fort,  they  found  nearly  every  one  of  its  cannon  stained 
with  blood.  Never  were  orders  to  defend  a  place  to  the 
last  extremity  more  faithfully  executed/  Thayer  was  re- 
ported to  Washington  as  an  officer  of  the  highest  merit ; 
Fleury  won  well-deserved  promotion  from  congress. 

Corn wal lis  was  next  sent  by  way  of  Chester  to  Billings- 
port,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops  to  clear  the  left  bank  of 
the  Delaware.  A  division  under  Greene  was  promptly  de- 
spatched across  the  river  to  give  him  battle.  But  Corn- 
wallis  was  joined  by  five  British  battalions  from  New  York, 
while  the  American  re-enforcements  from  the  northern 
army  were  still  delayed.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to 
evacuate  Red-bank.  Cornwallis,  having  levelled  its  ram- 
parts, returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  Greene  rejoined  Wash- 
ington ;  but  not  till  Lafayette,  who  attended  the 
expedition  as  a  volunteer,  had  secured  the  applause 
of  congress  by  routing  a  party  of  Hessians.  For  all 
the  seeming  success,  many  officers  in  the  British  camp 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  states  could  not  be  subju- 
gated, and  should  be  suffered  to  go  free. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 


THE    CON'FEDEKATION. 


November  15,  1777. 

nn-K  the  winter-quarters  of  the  British  in  Philadelphia 
ere  rendered  secure  by  the  possession  of  the  river  Dela- 
.i •• .  rhe  congress  which  was  scoffed  at  in  the  British  house 
of  lords  as  a  "  vagrant "  horde  resumed  at  Yorktown  the 
work  of  confederation.  Of  the  committee  who,  in  June, 
1776,  had  been  appointed  to  prepare  the  plan,  Samuel 
Adams  alone  remained  a  member ;  and  even  he  was 
absent  when,  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1777,  ^J; 
"  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  "  were 
adopted,  to  be  submitted  for  approbation  to  the  several 
stales. 

kThe  present  is  always  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  past, 
new  form  of  political  life  never  appears  but  as  a  growth 
t  of  its  antecedents,  just  as  in  nature  there  is  no  Raima] 
e  without  a  seed  or  a  spore.  In  civil  affairs,  as  much  as 
husbandry,  seed-time  goes  before  the  harvest,  and  the 
harvest  may  be  seen  in  the  seed,  the  seed  in  the  harvest. 
Ai  '.'ording  to  the  Americau  theory,  the  unity  of  the  colo- 
nies had,  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  resided 
■  the  British  king.  The  congress  of  the  United  States 
was  the  king's  successor,  and  it  inherited  only  such  powers 
«s  the  colonies  themselves  acknowledged  to  have  belonged 
to  the  crown. 

The  vastness  of  America  interfered  with  the  instincts  of 
local  attachment.     Affection  could  not  twine  itself  round  a 
mental  domain  of  which  the  greatest  part  was  a  wilder- 
ness, associated  with  no  recollections.     Gadsden,  of  South 
ua,   had  advised  all  to  be  not  Carolinians    or    New 
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Yorkers,  but  Americans ;  yet  the  sentiment  of  unity  existed 
only  in  the  germ.  The  confederacy  was  formed  under  the 
influence  of  political  ideas  which  had  been  developed  by  a 
contest  of  centuries  for  individual  and  local  liberties  against 
an  irresponsible  central  authority.  Now  that  power  had 
passed  to  the  people,  new  institutions  were  required  strong 
enough  to  protect  the  state,  while  they  should  leave  un- 
touched the  liberties  of  the  individual.  But  America,  mis- 
led by  what  belonged  to  the  past,  took  for  her  organizing 
principle  the  principle  of  resistance  to  power,  which  in  all 
the  thirteen  colonies  had  been  hardened  into  stubbornness 
by  a  succession  of  common  jealousies  and  struggles. 

During  the  sixteen  months  that  followed  the  introduction 
of  the  plan  for  confederation  prepared  by  Dickinson,  the 
spirit  of  separation,  fostered  by  uncontrolled  indulgence,  by 
opposing  interests,  by  fears  on  the  part  of  the  south  of  the 
more  homogeneous  and  compact  population  of  the  north-east, 
by  the  dissimilar  impulses  under  which  the  different  sections 
of  the  country  had  been  colonized,  and  by  a  dread  of  inter- 
ference with  the  peculiar  institutions  of  each  colony,  visibly 
increased  in  congress,  and  every  change  in  his  draft,  which 
of  itself  proposed  only  a  league  of  states,  darkened  more 
and  more  the  prospect  of  that  energetic  authority  which 
is  the  first  guarantee  of  liberty. 

The  possessions  of  the  British  crown  had  extended  from 
the  St.  Mary's  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  habitable  conti- 
nent, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  or  even  to  the  Pa- 
cific ;  the  United  States  of  America  included  within 
£',;.  their  jurisdiction  so  much  of  that  territory  as  had 
belonged  to  any  of  the  thirteen  colonies ;  and,  if 
Canada  would  so  choose,  they  were  ready  to  annex  Canada. 

In  the  republics  of  Greece,  citizenship  had  in  theory  been 
confined  to  a  body  of  kindred  families,  which  formed  an 
hereditary  caste,  a  multitudinous  aristocracy.  Such  a  sys- 
tem could  have  no  permanent  vitality ;  and  the  Greek 
republics,  as  the  Italian  republics  in  after-ages,  died  out  for 
want  of  citizens.  America  adopted  at  once  the  greatest 
result  of  modern  civilizatiou,  the  principle  of  the  all-embrac- 
ing unity  of  society.     As  the  American  territory  was  that 


of  the  old  thirteen  colonies,  so  the  free  people  residing  upon 
it  formed  the  free  people  of  the  United  States.  Subject 
and  citizen  were  correlative  terms,  and  subjects  of  the  mon- 
archy became  citizens  of  the  republic.  He  that  had  owed 
primary  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England  now  owed  pri- 
mary allegiance  to  united  America;  yet,  as  the  republic, 
was  the  sudden  birth  of  a  revolution,  the  moderation  of 
.  ress  did  not  name  it  treason  for  the  former  subjects 
of  the  king  to  adhere  to  his  government;  only  it  was  held 
that  whoever  chose  to  remain  on  the  soil,  by  residence 
accepted  the  protection  of  America,  and  in  return  owed  it 
allegiance.  This  is  the  reason  why,  for  twelve  years,  free 
inhabitants  and  citizens  were  in  American  state  papers  con- 
vertible terras,  sometimes  used  one  for  the  other,  and 
sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  redundantly  joined 
together. 

The  king  of  England,  according  to  the  rule  of  modern 
Civilisation,  claimed  as  his  subjects  all  persons  born  within 
his  dominions :  in  like  manner,  every  one  who  first 
saw  the  light  on  the  American  soil  was  a  natural- 
born  American  citizen  ;  but  the  power  of  naturaliza- 
tion, which,  under  the  king,  each  colony  had  claimed  to  reg- 
ulate by  its  own  laws,  remained  under  the  confederacy  with 
the  separate  states. 

The   king  had   extended  protection  to  every  one  of  his 
lieges  in  every  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies ;  now  that  con- 
gress was  the  successor  of  the  king  in  America,  the  right  to 
!  protection  was  continued  to  every  free  inhabitant  in 
vhatever  state  he  might  sojourn  or  dwell. 

It  had  been  held  under  the  monarchy  that  each  Amerioan 
colony  was  as  independent  of  England  as  the  electorate 
Hanover;  now,  therefore,  in  the  confederacy  of  "the 
United  Btatea  of  America,"  each  state  was  to  remain  an 
independent  sovereign,  and  the  union  was  to  be  no  more 
than  an  alliance.  This  theory  decided  the  manner  in  which 
congress  should  vote.  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  asked 
that)  while  each  state  might  have  at  least  one  delegate,  the 
rule  should  be  one  for  every  fifty  thousand  inhabitants ;  but 
the  amendment  was  rejected  by  nine  states  against  two, 
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Delaware  being  absent  and  North  Carolina  divided.  Vir- 
ginia would  have  allowed  to  each  state  one  member  of  con- 
gress for  every  thirty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in 
this  she  was  supported  by  John  Adams  ;  but  his  colleagues 
cast  the  vote  of  Massachusetts  against  it,  and  Virginia  was 
left  alone,  North  Carolina  as  before  losing  its  vote  by  being 
equally  divided.  Virginia  next  desired  that  the  representa- 
tion for  each  state  should  be  in  proportion  to  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  treasury ;  here  again  she  was  supported  by 
John  Adams,  but  in  the  debate  was  opposed  by  every  other 
state,  including  North  Carolina  and  Massachusetts.  At  l;i-t. 
with  only  one  state  divided  and  no  negative  voice  but  that 
of  Virginia,  an  equal  vote  in  congress  was  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  each  sovereign  state,  though  the  number  of  dele- 
gates to  give  that  vote  might  be  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  seven  for  each  state.  The  remedy  for  this  inequality 
enhanced  the  evil  and  foreboded  anarchy ;  while  each  state 
had  one  vote,  "  great  and  very  interesting  questions  "  could 
be  carried  only  by  the  concurrence  of  nine  states.  If  the 
advice  of  Samuel  Adams  had  been  listened  to,  the  vote  of 
nine  states  would  not  have  prevailed,  unless  they  repre- 
sented a  majority  of  the  people  of  all  the  states.  For  the 
transaction  of  less  important  business,  an  affirmative 
vote  of  seven  states  was  required.  In  other  words, 
in  the  one  case  the  assent  of  two  thirds,  in  the  other 
of  a  majority  of  all  the  thirteen  states,  was  needed,  the 
absence  of  any  state  having  the  force  of  a  negative  vote. 
Principles  of  policy  which  in  their  origin  may  have  been 
beneficent,  when  wrongly  applied,  become  a  curse.  The 
kiug's  power  to  levy  taxes  by  parliament  or  by  his  preroga- 
livc  had  been  denied,  and  no  more  than  a  power  to  make 
requisitions  conceded  :  in  like  manner  the  general  congress, 
as  successor  to  the  king,  could  not  levy  taxes,  but  only 
make  requisitions  for  money  on  the  several  states.  The 
king  might  establish  post-offices  for  public  convenience,  not 
for  revenue  :  in  like  manner  congress  might  authorize  no 
rates  of  postage  except  to  defray  the  expense  of  transport- 
ing the  mails.  The  colonies  under  the  king  had  severally 
levied   import    and   export   duties;    the    same   power   was 
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allowed  still  to  reside  in  each  separate  state,  limited  only 
by  the  proposed  treaties  with  France  and  Spain. 

Thus  the  new  republic  was  left  without  any  independent 
revenue,  and  the  charges  of  the  government,  its  issues  of 
papfli  money,  its  loans,  were  to  be  ultimately  defrayed  by 

m  assessed  upon  the  separate  states.      The  difference 
Im  twera  tin-  north  and  the  south  growing  out  of  the  institu- 

■  i  .slavery  decided  the  rule  for  the  distribution  of  these 
ijuotas.    By  the  draft  of  Dickinson,  taxation  was  to  be  in  pro- 

011  to  the  oearaa  of  population,  in  which  slaves  were  to 

lamented.     On  the  thirteenth  of  October,  1777,  it  was 
I  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  state  into  the  treasury 
be  ascertained  by  the  value  of  all  property  within  each 
This  was  promptly  negatived,  and  was  followed  by  a 

'ii  having  for  its  object  to  exempt  slaves  from  taxation 

ether.  On  the  following  day,  eleven  states  were  pres- 
ent. The  four  of  New  England  voted  in  the  negative; 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  i  he  two  Carolinas  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Robert  Morris  of  Pennsylvania  against  Roberdeau, 
Had  Duer  of  New  York  against  Duane,  voted  with  the  south, 
»nd  so  the  votes  of  their  states  were  divided  and  lost.  The 
detuien  rested  on  New  Jersey,  and  she  gave  it  for  the  corn- 
exemption  from  taxation  of  all  property  in  slaves. 
This  is  the  first  important  division   between  slaveholding 

-  and  the  states  where  slavery  was  of  little  account. 
The  rule  for  apportioning  the  revenue,  as  finally  adopted, 
was  the  respective  value  of  land  granted  or  surveyed, 
and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  with-       j£JJ; 
')iit   regard  to  personal  property  or  numbers.     This 

rendered  the  confederacy  nugatory ;  for  congress  had 
not  power  to  make  the  valuation. 
In  like  manner  the  rules  for  navigation  were  to  be  estab- 

I  exclusively  by  each  separate  state,  and  the  con- 
federation did  not  take  to  itself  power  to  countervail  the 
restrictions  of  foreign  governments,  or  to  form  agreements 
of  reciprocity,  or  even  to  establish  uniformity.  These 
arrangements  suited  the  opinions  of  the  time  ;  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  vexed  by  the  control  of  New  York 
over  the  waters  of  New  York  Bay,  alone  proposed  as  an 
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amendment  a  grant  of  greater   power   over  foreign  com- 
merce.    Moreover,  each  state  decided  for  itself  what 
JjJJ        imports  it  would  permit  and  what  it  would  prohibit ; 
so  that  the  confederate  congress  for  itself  renounced 
for  ever  the  power  to  sanction  or  to  stop  the  slave-trade. 

The  king  had  possessed  all  the  lands  not  alienated  by 
royal  grants.  On  the  declaration  of  independence,  tin 
quit-rents  were  sequestered  to  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors, 
while  each  state  assumed  the  ownership  of  the  royal  domain 
within  its  limits.  A  question  was  raised  as  to  public  lands 
which  might  be  acquired  or  recovered  by  the  war,  espe- 
cially the  region  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  which  had  been 
transferred  to  the  province  of  Quebec  by  act  of  parliament; 
but  that  act  formed  one  of  the  grievances  of  America;  its 
validity  was  denied  ;  and  the  states  which  by  their  charters 
extended  indefinitely  west,  or  west  and  north-west,  refused 
to  accept  the  United  States  as  the  umpire  to  settle  their 
boundaries,  except  with  regard  to  each  other. 

Jealousy  of  a  standing  army  was  one  of  the  traditionary 
lessons  of  English  liberty.  The  superiority  of  the  civil 
over  the  military  power  was  most  deeply  imprinted  on  the 
heart  of  the  people.  It  was  borne  in  mind  that  victorious 
legions  revolutionized  Rome ;  that  Charles  I.  sought  to 
Overton  the  institutions  of  England  by  an  army;  that  by 
an  army  Charles  II.  was  brought  back  without  conditions; 
that  by  a  standing  army,  which  Americans  themselves  were 
to  bare  been  taxed  to  maintain,  it  had  been  proposed  to 
abridge  American  liberties.  In  congress,  this  distrust  of 
military  power  existed  all  the  more  for  the  confidence  and 
undivided  affection  which  the  people  bore  to  the  American 
nander  in  chief,  and  has  for  its  excuse  that  human 
nature  was  hardly  supposed  able  to  furnish  an  example  of 
I  military  bero  eminent  as  a  statesman,  the  liberator  of  his 
Country,  and  yet  desirous  after  finishing  his  work  to  go  into 
private  life.  We  have  seen  how  earnestly  Washington 
ivored  to  establish  an  army  of  the  United  States.  His 
plan,  which,  at  the  time  it  was  proposed,  congress  did  not 
penture  to  reject,  was  now  deliberately  demolished.  Con- 
fess t  hooght  it  augured  well  for  liberty  that  the  states 
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were  stretched  along  the  Atlantic,  shore  in  a  narrow  line,  ill 
Mnti-1  to  unity  of  military  action  ;  and,  to  prevent  a  hoino- 
gi  iK-Mii-  urbanization,  it  not  only  left  to  each  of  them 
the  exclusive  power  over  its  militia,  bnt  the  exclusive       j/J'; 
appointment  of  tin-  regimental  officers  in  its  quota  of 

■r  the  public  service;  so  that  there  might  be 
thirteen  armies,  rather  than  one. 

As  in  England,  so  in  America,  this  jealousy  did  not  ex- 
to  maritime  affairs;  the  separate  states  had  no  share 
in  the  appointment  of  officers  in  the  navy,  and  the  United 
a    establish  courts    of  admiralty,  though 
with  ■  jurisdiction  limited  to  piracies  and  felonies  on  the 
Nil  and  to  appeals  in  all  cases  of  capture, 
the  king  in  England,  so  the  United  States  determined 
on  peace  and  war,  sent  ambassadors  to  foreign  powers,  and 
red    into  treaties  and   alliances;  but,  beside  their  gen- 
eral want  of  executive  power,  the  grant  to  make  treaties  of 
eommerce  was  nullified  by  the  power  reserved  to  the  states 
over  imports  and  exports,  over  shipping  and  revenue. 

The   right  of  coining  money,  the  right  of  keeping  up 

ships-of-war,   land   forces,  forts,  garrisons,  were  shared  by 

rreas  with  the  respective  states.     No  state,  Massachu- 

n"t  more  than  South  Carolina,  would  subordinate  its 

law  of  treason  to  the  will  of  congress.     The  formation  of  a 

class  of  national  statesuieu  was  impeded  by  the  clause  which 

man  to  sit  in  congress  more  than  three  years 

oat   of  six ;   nor  could    the   same  member  of  congress  be 

linted  its  president  more  than  one  year  in  any  term 

ree  years.     As  there  was  scarcely  the  rudiment  of  a 

.  ->  direct  executive  power  was  altogether  wanting. 

The   rejiort  of  Dickinson  provided  for  a  council  of  state  ; 

bat  t  ii.ii  rowed  down  to  "a  committee  of  states," 

to   be   composed    of  one   delegate    from    each    state,  with 

no  power  whatever  respecting  important  business,  and  no 

power  of  any  kind  except  that  with  which  congress,  "by  the 

nt    of  nine  states,"  might  invest  them  from  time    to 

Each  state   retained  its  sovereignty,  and  all  power  not 
expressly  delegated.     Under  the  king  of  England,  the  use 
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of  the  veto  in  colonial  legislation  had  been  complained  of. 
There  was  not  even  a  thought  of  vesting  congress  with  ;i 
veto  on  the  legislation  of  states,  or  subjecting  such  legisla- 
tion to  the  revision  of  a  judicial  tribunal.  Each  rtftte, 
being  esteemed  independent  and  sovereign,  had  ex- 
clusive, full,  and  final  powers  in  every  matter  relat- 
to  domestic  police  and  government,  to  slavery  and 
manumission,  to  the. conditions  of  the  elective  franchise; 
and  the  restraints  required  by  loyalty  to  the  central  govern- 
ment were  left  to  be  self-imposed.  Incidental  powers  to  carry 
into  effect  the  powers  granted  to  the  United  States  were 
denied,  and  thus  granted  powers  might  be  made  of  no  avail. 
To  complete  the  security  against  central  authority,  the 
articles  of  confederation  were  not  to  be  adopted  except  by 
the  unanimous  assent  of  each  one  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
thirteen  separate  states ;  and  no  amendment  might  be  made 
without  an  equal  unanimity.  A  government  which  had  not 
power  to  levy  a  tax,  or  raise  a  soldier,  or  deal  directly  with 
an  individual,  or  keep  its  engagements  with  foreign  powers, 
or  amend  its  constitution  without  the  unanimous  consent 
of  its  members,  had  not  enough  of  vital  force  to  live.  It 
could  not  interest  the  human  race,  and  the  establishment  of 
independence  must  be  the  signal  for  its  dissolution.  But  a 
higher  spirit  moved  over  the  darkness  of  that  formless  void. 
That  which  then  flowered  bore  the  seed  of  that  which  was 
to  be.  Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  the  confederation, 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  inspired  by  the  highest 
wisdom  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  seemingly  with- 
out debate,  embodied  in  their  work  four  capital  results, 
which  Providence  in  its  love  for  the  human  race  could  not 
let  die. 

The  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  been  essentially 
no  more  than  governments  of  cities.  When  Rome  ex- 
changed the  narrowness  of  the  ancient  municipality  for  cos- 
mopolitan expansion,  the  republic,  from  the  false  principle 
on  which  it  was  organized,  became  an  empire.  The  middle 
ages  had  free  towns  and  cantons,  but  no  national  republic. 
Congress  had  faith  that  one  republican  government  could 
comprehend  a  continental  territory,  even  though  it  should 
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extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  uttermost  limit  of 
hi  and  include  Newfoundland. 
Baring  thus  proclaimed  that  repuhlicanisin  may  equal 
the  wiliest  empire  in  its  bounds,  they  settled  the  relation  of 
t!ic  United  States  to  the  natural  rights  of  their  inhabitants 
with  superior  wisdom.  Some  of  the  states  had,  each 
according  to  its  prevailing  superstition  or  prejudice,  nar- 
rowed the  rights  of  classes  of  men.  One  state  disfranchised 
Jews,  another  Catholics,  another  deniers  of  the  Trinity, 
another  men  of  a  complexion  different  from  white.  The 
United  States  in  congress  assembled  suffered  the  errors 
against  humanity  in  one  state  to  eliminate  the  errors  against 
humanity  in  another.  They  rejected  every  disfran- 
chisement and  superadded  none.  The  declaration  of 
independence  said,  all  men  are  created  equal ;  the 
articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  made  no  dis- 
tinction of  classes,  and  knew  no  caste  but  the  caste  of 
humanity.     To  them,  free  inhabitants  were  free  citizens. 

That  which   gave  reality  to  the  union  was  the  article 
which  secured  to  "  the   free    inhabitants "  of  each  of  the 
"all   privileges   and   immunities  of   free  citizens  in 
several  states."     Congress  appeared  anxiously  to  shun 
the  term  "  people  of  the  United  States."     It  is  nowhere 
iound  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  rarely  and  only 
accidentally  in  their  votes ;  yet  by  this  act  they  constituted 
the    free   inhabitants    of   the   different    states   one  people. 
When  the  articles  of  confederation  reached  South  Carolina 
information,  it  was  perceived  that  they  secured  equal 
-  of  inter-citizenship  in  the  several  states  to  the  free 
black  inhabitant  of  any  state.     This  concession  was  opposed 
in  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and,  after  au  elaborate 
h  by  William  Henry  Drayton,   the  articles  were  re- 
turned to  congress  with  a  recommendation  that  inter-citi- 
i[i  should  be  confined  to  the  white  man;  but  congress, 
hya  vote  of  eight  states  against  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
one  state  being  divided,  refused  to  recede  from  the  univer- 
sal system    on    which    American    institutions   were    to   be 
founded.     The  decision  was  not  due  to  impassioned  philan- 
thropy :   slavery  at   that  day  existed  in  every  one  of  the 
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thirteen  states;  and,  notwithstanding  many  men  south  as 
well  as  north  revolted  at  the  thought  of  continuing  the 
institution,  custom  scarcely  recognised  the  black  man  as  an 
equal;  yet  congress,  with  a  fixedness  of  purpose  restiiig  on 
a  principle,  would  not  swerve  from  its  position.  For,  when 
it  resolved  upon  independence  and  had  to  decide  on  whom 
a  demand  could  be  made  to  maintain  that  independence,  it 
defined  as  members  of  a  colony  all  persons  abiding  within  it 
and  deriving  protection  from  its  laws.  Now,  therefore,  when 
inter-state  rights  were  to  be  confided  to  the  members  of 
each  state,  it  looked  upon  every  freeman  who  owed  primary 
allegiance  to  the  state  as  a  citizen  of  the  state.  The  free 
black  inhabitant  owed  allegiance,  and  was  entitled  to  equal 
civil  rights,  and  so  was  a  citizen.  Universal  suffrage  as  the 
right  of  man  was  not  as  yet  asserted  in  the  constitution  of 
any  one  of  the  states.  Congress,  while  it  left  the  regulation 
of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  judgmeut  of  each  state,  in 
the  articles  of  confederation,  in  its  votes  and  its  treaties 
with  other  powers,  reckoned  all  the  free  inhabitants,  with- 
out distinction  of  ancestry,  creed,  or  color,  as  subjects  or 
citizens.  But  America,  though  the  best  representative  of 
the  social  and  political  gains  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ma 

not  the  parent  of  the  idea  in  modern  civilization  that 
jj";       man  is  a  constituent  member  of  the  state  of  his  birth, 

irrespective  of  his  ancestry.  It  was  the  public  law 
of  Christendom.  Had  America  done  less,  she  would  have 
been,  not  the  leader  of  nations,  but  a  laggard. 

One  other  life-giving  excellence  distinguished  the  articles 
of  confederation.  The  instrument  was  suffused  with  the 
idea  of  securing  the  largest  liberty  to  individual  man.  In 
the  ancient  Greek  republic,  the  state  existed  before  the 
individual  and  absorbed  the  individual.  Thought,  religious 
opinion,  worship,  conscience,  amusements,  joys,  sorrows,  all 
activities,  were  regulated  by  the  state;  the  individual  lived 
only  as  subordinate  to  the  state.  A  declaration  of  rights  is 
a  declaration  of  those  liberties  of  the  individual  which  the 
state  cannot  justly  control.  The  Greek  system  of  law  knew 
nothing  of  such  liberties ;  the  Greek  citizen  never  spoke  of 
the  rights  of  man ;  the  individual  was  merged  in  the  body 
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otitic.     At  last  a  government  founded  on  consent  could  be 
perfected,  for  the   acknowledgment  that  conscience 
has  it*  rights  bad  broken  tlie  unity  of  despotic  power, 
:iri'l   confirmed  the  freedom  of  the  individual.     Be- 
I'uise    there  was  life  in  all  the  parts,  there  was  the  sure 
if  a  well-organized  life  in  the  whole. 
Yet  the  young  republic  failed  in  its  first  effort  at  forming 
a  general  union.     The  smoke  in  the  flame  overpowered  the 
light.     "  The  articles  of  confederation  endeavored  to  recon- 
■  partial  sovereignty  in  the  union  with  complete  sover- 
eignty in   the  states,  to  subvert  a  mathematical   axiom   by 
(■king  away  ■  cart  and  letting  the  whole  remain."     The 
polity  then  formed  could  hardly  be  called  an  organization, 
ao  little  did  the  parts  mutually  correspond  and  concur  to 
the  same  final  actions.     The  executive  power  vested  in  the 
in  lependent  will  of  thirteen  separate  sovereign  states  was 
like  many  pairs  of  ganglia  in  one  of  the  inferior  articulata, 
of  which   pert  may  press  to  go  one  way  and  part  another. 
Yet  through  this  chaotic  mass  the  rudiment  of  a  spinal  cord 
may  be  traced.     The  system  was  imperfect,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  imperfect.     A  better  one  could  not  then 
been  accepted  :  bat  with  all  its  faults  it  contained  the 
elements  for  the  evolution  of  a  more  perfect  union.     America 
carried  along  with  her  the  urn  which  held  the  ashes  of  the 
past,  but  she  also  had  hope  and  creative  power.     The  senti- 
ment   of    nationality   was   forming.      The   framers   of   the 
•  b.  t.kv  would  not  admit  into  that  instrument  the  name 
■  people  of  the  United  States,  and  described  the  states 
>  so   many  sovereign  and  independent  communities ;    yet 
already  in  the  circular  letter  of  November,  1777,  to  the 
states,  asking  their   several    subscriptions  to    the   plan    of 
eonfedcr  iw.   they  avowed  the    purpose    to    secure    to  the 
inhabitant--  of  all  the  states  an  "existence  as  a  free  people." 
Tin  ehild  that  was  then  born  was  cradled  between  opposing 
powers  of  evil ;    if   it  will    live,  its    infant  strength    must 
ede  the  twin  serpents  of  separatism   and  central  des- 
potism. 
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wtnter-quabtees  at  valley  fobge. 

November,  1777— April,  1778. 

When  at  last  Washington  was  joined  by  troops  from 
the  northern  army,  a  clamor  arose  for  the  capture  of 
J|*£  Philadelphia.  Protected  by  the  Schuylkill  and  the 
Delaware,  the  city  could  be  approached  only  from 
the  north,  and  on  that  side  a  chain  of  fourteen  redoubts 
extended  from  river  to  river.  Moreover,  the  army  by 
which  it  was  occupied,  having  been  re-enforced  from  New 
York  by  more  than  three  thousand  men,  now  exceeded 
nineteen  thousand.  Yet  four  American  officers  voted  in 
council  for  an  assault  upon  the  lines  of  this  greatly  superior 
force  ;  but  the  general,  sustained  by  eleven,  disregarded  the 
murmurs  of  congress  and  rejected  "  the  mad  enterprise." 

Ashamed  of  inaction,  Sir  William  Howe  announced  to 
his  government  his  intention  to  make  a  forward  movement. 
Washington,  with  a  quickness  of  eye  that  had  been  de- 
veloped by  his  forest  life  as  a  surveyor,  selected  in  the 
woods  of  Whitemarsh  strong  ground  for  an  encampment, 
and  there,  within  fourteen  miles  of  Philadelphia,  awaited 
the  enemy,  of  whose  movements  he  received  exact  and 
timely  intelligence.  On  the  severely  cold  night  of 
Dec.  the  fourth  of  December,  the  British,  fourteen  thou- 
sand strong,  marched  out  to  attack  the  American 
lines.  Before  daybreak  on  the  fifth,  their  advance  party 
halted  on  a  ridge  beyond  Chestnut  Hill,  eleven  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  at  seven  their  main  body  formed  in  one 
line,  with  a  few  regiments  as  reserves.  The  Americans 
occupied  thickly  wooded  hills,  with  a  morass  and  a  brook 
in  their  front.     Opposite  the  British  left  wing  a  breastwork 
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'ended  the  only  point  where  the  brook  could  be  easily 
forded.  About  noon,  General  Irvine,  who  led  some  Penn- 
nia  militia  into  a  skirmish,  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  his  party  were  dispersed.  At  night  the 
British  force  rested  on  their  arms,  and  the  hills  far  and 
wide  blazed  with  the  innumerable  fires  of  the  two  armies. 
Washington  passed  the  hours  in  strengthening  his  position^ 
and  though,  from  sickness,  fatigue,  and  want  of  clothing, 
he  had  at  most  but  eleven  thousand,  according  to  Kalb 
who  was  present,  but  seven  thousand  really  effective  men, 
wished  for  an  engagement.  Near  the  end  of  another 
y  Howe  marched  back  to  Germantown,  and  on  the  next, 
if  intending  a  surprise,  suddenly  returned  upon  the  Amer- 
ican k'ft.  which  be  made  preparations  to  assail.  Washington 
rode  through  every  brigade,  delivering  in  person  his  orders 
on  the  manner  of  receiving  their  enemy,  exhorting  to  a 
nee  on  the  bayonet ;  and  his  words,  and  still  more  his 
example,  inspired  them  with  his  own  fortitude.  All  day 
long,  and  until  eight  in  the  evening,  Howe  kept  up  his 
reconnoitring,  but  found  the  American  position  every- 
where strong  by  nature  and  by  art.  Nothing  occurred 
hut  a  sharp  action  on  Edge  Hill,  between  light  troops 
r  Gist  and  Morgan's  riflemen  and  a  British  party  led 
by  General  Grey.  The  latter  lost  eighty-nine  in  killed 
and  wounded ;  the  Americans,  twenty-seven,  among 

i  the  brave  Major  Morris  of  New  Jersey.     On       j£J; 
the  eighth,  just  after  noon,  the  British  suddenly  filed 
off,  and    marched   by  the    shortest    road    to    Philadelphia. 
Their  loss  in  the  expedition  exceeded  one  hundred.     Thus 
the  campaign  closed.     Howe  had  gone  out  with  superior 

»  numbers  and  the  avowed  intention  of  bringing  on  a  battle, 
»nd  had  so  respected  his  adversary  that  he  would  not  en- 
iiirn  without  some  advantage  of  ground.     Hencefor- 
ward he  passed  the  winter  behind  his  intrenchments,  making 
usions  for  food  or  forage  ;  and  Washington  had  no 
choice  but  to  seek  winter-quarters  for  his  suffering  soldiers. 
Military  affairs  had  thus  far  been  superintended  by  con- 
gress, through    a  committee  of   its  own  members.      After 
ii  elude  in  July,  1777,  it  was  settled  in  the  following 
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October  to  institute  an  executive  board  of  war  of  five  per- 
sons not  members  of  congress. 

Conway,  a  French  officer  of  Irish  descent,  whom 
Greene  and  others  described  as  "  worthless,"  had  long 
been  eager  for  higher  rank.  In  a  timely  letter  to  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  a  friend  to  Conway,  Washington  wrote  :  "  His 
merits  exist  more  in  his  own  imagination  than  in  reality ;  it 
is  a  maxim  with  him  not  to  want  any  thing  which  is  to  be 
obtained  by  importunity;"  his  promotion  would  be  "a  real 
act  of  injustice,"  likely  to  "  incur  a  train  of  irremediable 
evils.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  I  have  been  a  slave  to  the  ser- 
vice ;  I  have  undergone  more  than  most  men  are  aware  of 
to  harmonize  so  many  discordant  parts;  but  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  be  of  any  further  service,  if  such  insuperable 
difficulties  are  thrown  in  my  way."  These  words  might  be 
interpreted  as  a  threat  of  resignation  in  the  event  of  Con- 
way's promotion.  Conway  breathed  out  his  discontent  to 
Gates,  writing  in  substance:  "Heaven  has  been  determine.] 
to  save  your  country,  or  a  weak  general  and  bad  counsel- 
lors would  have  ruined  it."  The  correspondents  of  Gates 
did  not  scruple  in  their  letters  to  speak  of  the  commander 
in  chief  with  bitterness  or  contempt.  "This  army,"  wrote 
Reed,  "notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  our  amiable  chief. 
has  as  yet  gathered  no  laurels.  I  perfectly  agree  with  that 
sentiment  which  leads  to  request  your  assistance."  On  the 
sixth  of  November,  Wilkinson,  the  principal  aid  of  Gates, 
a  kibbling  and  unsteady  sycophant,  praised  by  his  chief  for 
military  genius,  was  made  a  brigadier.  On  the  seventh, 
Mifflin,  leaving  his  office  of  quartermaster-general,  of  which 
he  had  neglected  the  duties,  yet  retaining  the  rank  of  major- 
l."  in  lid,  was  elected  to  the  board  of  war.  The  injurious 
words  of  Conway  having  through  Wilkinson  been  reported 
to  Washington,  on  the  ninth  he  communicated  his  knowl- 
edge of  them  to  Conway,  and  to  him  alone.  Conway  in  an 
interview  justified  them,  made  no  apology,  and  after  the  in- 
terview reported  his  defiance  of  Washington  to  Mifflin.  On 
the  tenth,  Sullivan,  second  in  rank  in  the  army,  knowing  the 
opinion  of  his  brother  officers  and  of  his  chief,  and  that  on 
a  discussion  at  a  council  of  war  about  appointing  an  in- 
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spector-general  Conway's  pretensions  met  with  no  favor, 
wrote  to  a  member  of  congress :  "  No  man  can  behave  bet- 
ter in  action  than  General  Conway ;  his  regulations  in 
his  brigade  are  much  better  than  any  in  the  army ;  jjjj; 
Lis  knowledge  of  military  matters  far  exceeds  any 
officer  we  have.  If  the  office  of  inspector-general  with  the 
rank  of  major-general  was  given  him,  our  army  would  soon 
cut  a  different  figure  from  what  they  now  do."  On  the 
Mime  day,  Wayne  expressed  his  purpose  "to  follow  the  line 
pointed  out  by  the  conduct  of  Lee,  Gates,  and  Mifflin."  <  >n 
the  eleventh,  Conway,  foreseeing  that  Gates  was  to  preside 
at  the  board  of  war,  offered  to  form  for  him  a  plan  for  the 
instruction  of  the  army;  and,  on  the  fifteenth,  to  advance 
intrigue,  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  congress.  On  the 
teenth,  Lovell,  of  Massachusetts,  wrote  to  Gates,  threat- 
ening Washington  "  with  the  mighty  torrent  of  public  clamor 
»nd  vengeance,"  and  subjoined  :  "  How  different  your  con- 
duct and  your  fortune;  this  army  will  be  totally  lost  unless 
y M  come  down  and  collect  the  virtuous  band  who  wish  to 
GgDJ  under  your  banner."  On  the  twenty-first,  Wayne,  for- 
getting  the  disaster  that  had  attended  his  own  rash  confi- 
'.  disparaged  Washington  as  having  more  than  once 
digbted  the  favors  of  fortune.  On  the  twenty-fourth,  con- 
gress received  the  resignation  of  Conway,  and  referred  it  to 
the  board  of  war,  of  which  Mifflin  at  that  time  was  the  head. 
Ob  the  twenty-seventh,  they  filled  the  places  in  that  board, 
lad  appointed  Gates  its  president.  On  the  same  day,  Lovell 
note  to  Gales:  "We  want  you  in  different  places;  m 
want  you  most  near  Germantown.  Good  God,  what  a  situ- 
Ition  u  i-  are  in!  how  different  from  what  might  have  been 
expected ! "  and  he  represented  Washington  as  a 
d  who  collected  astonishing  numbers  of  men  to  wear 
out  stockings,  shoes,  and  breeches,  and  "  Fabiused  affairs 
into  a  very  disagreeable  posture."  On  the  twenty-eighth, 
MM  by  a  unanimous  resolution  declared  themselves  in 
lavor  of  carrying  on  a  winter's  campaign  with  vigor  and 
success,  and  sent  three  of  their  members  with  Washington's 
concurrence  to  direct  every  measure  which  circumstances 
might   require.      On   the  same  day,  Mifflin,  explaining  to 
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Gates  how  Conway  had  braved  the  commander  in  chief, 
volunteered  his  own  opinion  that  the  extract  from  Con- 
way's letter  was  a  "  collection  of  just  sentiments."  Gates, 
on  receiving  the  letter,  wrote  to  Conway :  "  You  acted  with 
all  the  dignity  of  a  virtuous  soldier."  He  wished  "  so  very 
valuable  and  polite  an  officer  might  remain  in  the  service." 
To  congress  he  complained  of  the  betrayal  of  his  corre- 
spondence to  Washington,  with  whom  he  came  to  BO  open 
rupture.  On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  congress,  follow- 
ing Mifflin's  report,  appointed  Conway  inspcctor-gent-ral, 
promoted  him  to  be  a  major-general,  made  his  office  inde- 
pendent of  the  commander  in  chief,  and  referred  him  to  the 
board  of  war  for  the  regulations  which  he  was  to  introduce. 
Conway,  made  more  ambitious  and  more  dangerous  by  his 
promotion,  labored  hard  to  take  from  Washington  the  affec- 
tion and  confidence  of  Lafayette,  and  even  strove  to  induce 
the  heroic  young  man  to  abandon  the  country.  Some  of 
those  engaged  in  the  cabal,  "  which  had  its  supporters  ex- 
clusively in  the  north,"  wished  to  provoke  Washington  to 
the  resignation  which  he  seemed  to  have  threatened. 
1777.  This  happened  just  as  Washington  by  his  skill  at 

Dec-  Whitemarsh  had  closed  the  campaign  with  honor. 
The  condition  of  his  troops  required  repose.  The  problem 
which  he  must  solve  was  to  keep  together  through  the  cold 
winter  an  army  without  tents,  and  to  confine  the  British 
to  the  environs  of  Philadelphia.  There  was  no  town  which 
would  serve  the  purpose.  Valley  Forge,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
but  twenty-one  miles  from  Philadelphia,  admitted  of  de- 
fence against  the  artillery  of  those  days,  and  had  more  than 
one  route  convenient  for  escape  into  the  interior.  The 
ground  lay  between  two  ridges  of  hills,  and  was  covered  by 
a  thick  forest.  From  his  life  in  the  woods,  Washington 
could  see  in  the  trees  a  town  of  log  cabins,  built  in  regular 
streets,  and  affording  shelter  enough  to  save  the  army  from 
dispersion. 

As  his  men  moved  towards  the  spot  selected  for  their 
winter  resting-place,  they  had  not  clothes  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  nor  blankets  to  lie  on,  nor  tents  to  sleep  under. 
For   the  want  of   shoes   their  marches  through  frost  and 
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I  mow  might  be  traced  by  the  blood  from  their  feet,  and 
they  were  almost  as  often  without  provisions  as  with  them. 
On  the  nineteenth  they  arrived  at  Valley  Forge,  within  I 
day's  march  of  Howe's  army,  with  no  covering  till  they 

■  Mold  build  houses  for  themselves.  The  order  for  their 
erection  was  received  by  officers  and  men  as  impossible  of 
execution ;  and  they  were  still  more  astonished  at  the  ease 
with  which,  as  the  work  of  their  Christmas  holidays,  they 
changed  the  forest  into  huts  thatched  with  boughs  in  the 
order  of  a  regular  encampment.  Washington's  unsleeping 
vigilance  and  thorough  system  for  receiving  intelligence 
secured  them  against  surprise ;  love  of  country  and  attach- 
ment to  their  general  sustained  them  under  their  unparal- 
leled hardships  ;  with  any  other  leader,  the  army  would 
i.e.  dissolved  and  vanished.  He  was  followed  to  Valley 
Purge  by  letters  from  congress  transmitting  the  remon- 
strance of  the  council  and  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  against 
hi*  going  into  winter-quarters.  To  this  senseless  re- 
proof, Washington  on  the  twenty-third,  after  laying  }J£; 
deserved  blame  upon  Mifflin  for  neglect  of  duty  as 
[uurtermaster-general,  replied :  "  For  the  want  of  a  two 
f  supply  of  provisions,  an  opportunity  scarcely  ever 
offered  of  taking  an  advantage  of  the  enemy  that  has  not 
been  either  totally  obstructed  or  greatly  impeded.  Men  are 
confined  to  hospitals,  or  in  fanners'  houses  for  want  of  shoes. 

I  have  this  day  no  less  than  two  thousand  eight  hundred 

ninety-eight  men  in  camp  unfit  for  duty,  because  they  are 
barefoot  and  otherwise  naked.  Our  whole  strength  in  con- 
tinental troops  amounts  to  no  more  than  eight  thousand  two 
hundred  in  camp  fit  for  duty.  Since  the  fourth  instant,  our 
numbers  fit  for  duty  from  hardships  and  exposures  have 
decreased  nearly  two  thousand  men.  Numbers  still  are 
obliged  to  sit  all  night  by  fires.  Gentlemen  reprobate 
the  going  into  winter-quarters  as  much  as  if  they  thought 
the  soldiers  were  made  of  stocks  or  stones.  I  can  assure 
gentlemen  that  it  is  a  much  easier  and  less  distressing 
to  draw  remonstrances  in  a  comfortable  room  by  a 
side,  than  to  occupy  a  cold,  bleak  hill,  and  sleep 
.-t  and  snow  without  clothes  or  blankets.     How- 
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ever,  although  they  seem  to  have  little  feeling  for  the  naked 
and  distressed  soldiers,  I  feel  superabundantly  for  them, 
and  from  my  soul  I  pity  those  miseries  which  it  is  neither 
in  my  power  to  relieve  or  prevent." 

While  the  shivering  soldiers  were  shaping  the  logs  for 
their  cabins,  the  clamor  of  the  Pannsylvanians  continued  ; 
and,  the  day  after  Christmas,  Sullivan,  who  held  with  both 
sides,  gave  his  written  advice  to  Washington  to  yield  and 
attack  Howe  in  Philadelphia,  "  risking  every  consequence 
in  an  action."  The  press  was  called  into  activity.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  "  New  Jer- 
sey Gazette,"  at  Trenton,  supposed  to  be  Benjamin  Rush, 
began  a  series  of  articles  under  the  name  of  a  French  officer, 
to  set  forth  the  unrivalled  glory  of  Gates,  who  had  con- 
quered veterans  with  militia,  pointing  out  plainly  Washing- 
ton's successor.  But  the  more  subtle  members  of  the  cabal 
never  intended  the  advancement  of  Gates ;  the  highest 
place  must  have  been  given  to  the  much  talked  of  Lee,  then 
a  prisoner  with  the  English,  to  whom  it  would  have  been 
his  first  care  to  deliver  up  his  own  friends  and  all  America. 
iTTs.  The  year  1778  opened  gloomily  at  Valley  Forge. 

To  the  touching  account  of  the  condition  of  the  army, 
congress,  which  had  not  provided  one  magazine  for  winter, 
made  no  response  except  a  promise  to  the  soldiers  of  one 
month's  extra  pay,  and  a  renewal  of  authority  to  take  the 
articles  necessary  for  their  comfortable  subsistence.  Wash- 
ington was  averse  to  the  exercise  of  military  power,  not 
only  from  reluctance  to  give  distress,  but  to  avoid  increas- 
ing the  prevalent  jealousy  and  suspicion.  On  the  fifth  of 
January  he  renewed  his  remonstrances  with  respect  and 
firmness :  "  The  letter  from  the  committee  of  congress  and 
board  of  war  does  not  mention  the  regulations  adopted  for 
removing  the  difficulties  and  failures  in  the  commissary  line. 
I  trust  they  will  be  vigorous,  or  the  army  cannot  exist.  It 
will  never  answer  to  procure  supplies  of  clothing  or  provi- 
sion by  coercive  measures.  The  small  seizures  made  of  the 
former  a  few  days  ago,  when  that  or  to  dissolve  was  the 
alternative,  excited  the  greatest  uneasiness  even  among  our 
warmest  friends.     Such  procedures  may  give  a  momentary 
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relief,  but,  if  repeated,  will  prove  of  the  most  pernicious 
consequence.  Besides  spreading  disaffection,  jealousy,  and 
fear  among  the  people,  they  never  fail,  even  in  the  most 
veteran  troops  under  the  most  rigid  and  exact  discipline, 
to  raise  in  the  soldiery  a  disposition  to  plunder,  difficult  to 
suppress,  and  not  only  ruinous  to  the  inhabitants,  but,  in 
many  instances,  to  armies  themselves.  I  regret  the  occasion 
thai  compelled  us  to  the  measure  the  other  day,  and  shall 
consider  it  among  the  greatest  of  our  misfortunes  if  we 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  practising  it  again."  Still, 
congress  did  no  more  than  on  the  tenth  and  twelfth  of  Jan- 
nary  appoint  Gates  and  Mifflin,  with  four  or  five  others,  to 
repair  to  head-quarters  and  concert  reforms. 

While  those  who  wished  the  general  out  of  the  way 
urged  him  to  some  rash  enterprise,  or,  to  feel  the  public 
pulse,  sent  abroad  rumors  that  he  was  about  to  resign,  Ben- 
jamin Rush  in  a  letter  to  Patrick  Henry  represented  the 
army  of  Washington  as  having  no  general  at  their  head, 
and  went  on  to  say  :  "  A  Gates,  a  Lee,  or  a  Conway  would 
in  a  few  weeks  render  them  an  irresistible  body  of  men. 
Some  of  the  contents  of  this  letter  ought  to  be  made  public, 
in  order  to  awaken,  enlighten,  and  alarm  our  coun- 
try." This  communication,  to  which  Rush  dared  not  j™; 
Ida  name,  Patrick  Henry  received  with  scorn, 
noticed  only  by  sending  it  to  Washington.  An  anony- 
paper  of  the  like  stamp,  transmitted  to  the  president 
o|  congress,  took  the  same  direction. 

Meantime,   the   council    and   assembly   of   Pennsylvania 
renewed  to  congress  their  wish  that  Philadelphia  might  be 
red   and  the  British  driven  away.     Congress  hailed 
the  letter  as  proof  of  a  rising  spirit,  and  directed  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  go  to  camp  to  consult  on  the  desired 
attack  with  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  and  with  Gen- 
eral Washington. 
Nor  ma  this  all.     The  board  of  war  was  ambitious  of 
:ine  of  great  activity,  and  also  wished  to  detach  Lafay- 
the    representative    of  France,   from    the  general  in 
chief,  by  dazzling  him  with  ideas  of  glory,  and  a  brilliant 
command  that  might  be  dear  to  him  as  a  Frenchman.     In 
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concert  with  Conway,  but  without  consulting  Washington, 
they  induced  congress  to  sanction  a  winter  expedition 
against  Canada,  under  Lafayette,  who  was  not  yet  twenty- 
one  years  old,  with  Conway  for  his  second  in  command,  and 
with  Stark.  At  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by  Gates  at 
Yorktown,  he  braved  the  intriguers,  and  made  them  all,  crim- 
soning witli  blushes,  drink  his  toast  to  the  health  of  their 
general.  Assured  by  Gates  that  he  would  have  a  force  of 
three  thousand  men,  and  that  Stark  would  have  already 
destroyed  the  shipping  at  St.  John's,  Lafayette,  who  in  his 
youth  and  inexperience  could  not  put  aside  the  proffered 
honor,  repaired  to  Albany ;  but  not  until  he  obtained  from 
OOngnM  Kalb  as  his  second,  and  Washington  as  his  direct 
superior.  There  the  three  major-generals  of  the  expedition 
met,  and  were  attended  or  followed  by  twenty  French 
officers.  Stark  wrote  for  orders.  The  available  force  for 
the  conquest,  counting  a  regiment  which  Gates  detached 
from  the  army  of  Washington,  did  not  exceed  a  thousand. 
For  these  there  was  no  store  of  provision,  nor  clothing 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Canada,  nor  means  of  transportation. 
Two  years'  service  in  the  northern  department  cannot  leave 
to  Gates  the  plea  of  ignorance ;  his  plan  showed  his 
j*ni  utter  administrative  incapacity;  it  accidentally  re- 
lieved the  country  of  Conway,  who,  writing  petu- 
lantly to  congress,  found  his  resignation,  which  he  had 
meant  only  as  a  complaint,  irrevocably  accepted.  Lafayette 
and  Kalb  were  recalled. 

Slights  and  selfish  cabals  could  wound  the  sensibility,  but 
not  affect  the  conduct  of  Washington.  The  strokes  of  ill- 
fortune  in  his  campaigns  he  had  met  with  equanimity  and 
fortitude ;  but  he  sought  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-men  as 
his  only  reward,  and  now  unjust  censure  gave  him  the  most 
exquisite  pain.  More  was  expected  from  him  than  was 
possible  to  be  performed.  Moreover,  his  detractors  took 
an  unfair  advantage;  for  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  the 
weakness  of  his  army  from  public  view,  and  thereby  submit 
to  calumny.  To  William  Gordon,  who  was  seeking  mate- 
rials for  a  history  of  the  war,  he  wrote  freely:  "Neither 
interested  nor  ambitious  views  led  me  into  the  service.     I 
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•iii]  not  solicit  the  command,  but  accepted  it  after  much 
entreaty,  with  all  that  diffidence  which  a  conscious  want  of 
ability  and  experience  equal  to  the  discharge  of  so  impor- 
tant a  trust  must  naturally  excite  in  a  mind  not  quite  de- 
void of  thought ;  and,  after  I  did  engage,  pursued  the  great 
line  of  my  duty  and  the  object  in  view,  as  far  as  my  judg- 
ment could  direct,  as  pointedly  as  the  needle  to  the  pole." 
"Nb  person  ever  heard  me  drop  an  expression  that  had  a 
tendency  to  resignation.  The  same  principles  that  led  me 
to  embark  in  the  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great 
Britain  operate  with  additional  force  at  this  day;  nor  is  it 
my  desire  to  withdraw  my  services,  while  they  are 

lered  of  importance  to  the  present  contest.  1778. 
There  is  not  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United 

I  that  would  return  to  the  sweets  of  domestic  life  with 
more  heartfelt  joy  than  I  should,  but  I  mean  not  to  shrink 
in  the  cause." 

In  his  remonstrances  with  congress  he  wrote  with  plain- 
ness, but  with  moderation.     His  calm  dignity  alike  irritated 
and  overawed  his  adversaries ;  and  nothing  could  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  or  divide  the  affections  of  any  part 
of  the  army,  or  permanently  distract  the  majority  of  con- 
gress.    Those  who  had  been  most  ready  to  cavil  at    him 
soon  wished  their  rash  words  benevolently  interpreted  or 
forgotten.     Gates  denied  the  charge  of  being  in  a  league 
to  supersede  Washington  as  a  wicked,  false,  diabolical  cal- 
of  incendiaries,  and  would  not  believe  that  any  such 
plot  existed ;  Mifflin  exonerated  himself  in  more  equivocal 
language;    and  both  retired  from  the  committee  that  ftl 
pair   to  head-quarters.     The    French    minister    loudly 
expressed  to  the  officers  from  his  country  his  disapprobation 
of  their  taking  part  in  any  cabal  whatever.     In  the  following 
July,  Conway,  thinking  himself  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel, 
wrote  to  Washington :  "  My  career  will  soon  be  over ;  there- 
lore  justice  and  truth  prompt  me  to  declare  my  last  senti- 
ments.    You  are  in  my  eyes  the  great  and  good  man.     May 
long  enjoy  the  love,  veneration,  and  esteem  of  these 
states,  whose  liberties  you  have  asserted  by  your  virtues." 
The  committee,  which  towards  the  end  of  January  was  finally 
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Bent  to  consult  with  Washington,  was  composed  exclusively 
of  members  of  congress ;  and  the  majority  of  them,  espe- 
cially Charles  Carroll  of  Maryland,  were  his  friends.  But, 
in  the  procrastination  of  active  measures  of  relief,  the  de- 
partments of  the  quartermaster  and  commissary  remained 
like  clocks  with  so  many  checks  that  they  cannot  go.  Even 
so  late  as  the  eleventh  of  February,  Dana,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, reported  that  men  died  for  the  want  of  straw  or 
materials  to  raise  them  from  the  cold,  wet  earth.  In 
numerous  and  crowded  hospitals,  the  sick  could  not  be 
properly  cared  for.  Inoculation  was  delayed  for  want  of 
straw  and  other  necessaries.  Almost  every  species  of  camp- 
transportation  was  performed  by  men,  who,  without  a  mur- 
mur, yoked  themselves  to  little  carriages  of  their  own 
making,  or  loaded  their  fuel  and  provisions  on  their  backs. 
Sometimes  fuel  was  wanting,  when  for  want  of  shoes  and 
stockings  they  could  not  walk  through  the  snow  to  cut  it 
in  the  neighboring  woods.  Some  brigades  had  been  four 
days  without  meat.  For  days  together  the  army  was  with- 
out bread.  Desertions  were  frequent.  There  was  danger 
that  the  troops  would  perish  from  famine  or  disperse  in 
search  of  food. 

All  this  time    the  British   soldiers  in  Philadelphia  were 

well  provided  for,  the  officers  quartered  upon  the 
ins.       inhabitants.     The  days  were    spent  in  pastime,  the 

nights  in  entertainments.  By  a  proportionate  tax  on 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  each  officer,  a  house  was  opened 
for  daily  resort  and  for  weekly  balls,  with  a  gaming-table 
which  had  assiduous  votaries,  and  a  room  devoted  to  the 
game  of  chess.  Thrice  a  week,  plays  were  enacted  by  ama- 
teur performers.  The  curtain  painted  by  Andre  was  greatly 
admired.  The  officers,  among  whom  all  ranks  of  the  British 
aristocracy  were  represented,  lived  in  open  licentiousness. 
At  a  grand  review,  a  beautiful  English  girl,  mistress  of  a 
colonel,  and  dressed  in  the  colors  of  his  regiment,  drove 
down  the  line  in  her  open  carriage  with  great  ostentation. 
The  pursuit  of  pleasure  was  so  eager,  and  the  self-indulgent 
Howe  had  been  60  frequently  baffled,  that,  to  the  wonder 
of  all  observers,  the  disquiet  of  an  attack  in  winter  was  not 
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added  to  the  trials  of  the  army  at  Valley  Forge,  even  though 
time  it  was  reduced  to  five  thousand  men. 
During  the  winter,  the  members  preseut  in  congress  were 
-oiintini.s  only  nine,  rarely  seventeen;  of  former  members, 
Frinkliri.  Washington,  Jefferson,  John  Rutledge,  Jay,  and 
others,    were    employed    elsewhere,   and    John   Adams    had 

■  ly  been  elected  to  succeed  Deane  as  commissioner  in 
France.     The  want  of  power  explains  and  excuses  the  con- 
ns inefficiency  of  congress.     It  proposed  in  January  to 

borrow  ten  millions  of  dollars,  but  it  had  no  credit.     So  in 
i.u.iry.  February,  and  March,  two  millions  of  paper  money 
ere  ordered  to  be  issued,  and  in  April  six  and  a  half  mil- 
one  more.    These  emissions  were  rapidly  followed  by  corre- 
ing  depreciations.     When  the  currency  lost  its  value, 
ss  would  have  had  the  army  serve  on  from  disinter- 
ested patriotism;  but  Washington  pointed  out  the  quality 
in    human    nature    which   does   not    permit  practical   affairs 

be  conducted  through  a  succession  of  years  by   a 
srrvat  variety  of  persons  without  reirard  to  just  claims       ittb. 
and  equitable  interests  ;  and,  after  months  of  resist- 
ance, officers  who  should  serve  to  the  end  of  the  war  were 
promised  half-pay  for  seven  years,  privates  a  sum  of  eighty 
dollars. 

The  opportunity  of  keeping   up   an    army  by  voluntary 
enlistments  having  been  thrown  away  by  the  jealousy  of 

■  ■ss,  Washington,  in  February,  in  a  particular  manner 
laid  before  the    congressional  committee    of   arrangement, 

uh   the  army  at -Valley  Forge,  a  plan  of  an  annual 

baft  as  the  surest  and  most  certain,  if  not  the  only,  means 

ondocting  the  war  "on  a  proper  and  respectable 

■I."    Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  congress  partially 

i  the  advice,  but  changed  its  character  to  that  of  a 

u<  expedient.     It  directed  the  continental  battalions 

"full  the  states,  except   South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  be 

completed  by  drafts  from  their  militia,  but  limited  the  term 

>f  service  to  nine  months.     The  execution  of  the  measure 

*a«  unequal,  for  it  depended  on  the  good-will  of  the  several 

Hates ;  bat  the  scattered  villages  paraded  their  militia  for 

the  draft  with  sufficient   regularity  to  save   the   army  from 
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ifciiira~»lTTJ.   the  emoluments    in   the 

y  K«  b*  divided  equally  between 

mijiufitT  appointments  were  to  be  made 

,ral  hiutsvlf,  and  their  emoluments 

tvum  commissions.     The  system 

■4  tkrtMgh  congress  independently 

V»«uch  repeatedly  solicited,  would 

M^uv«  it  bv  his  approval.     Greene  was 

Wa.  iuu«/>»  fc-  t\>  ntain  the  command  of  a  di- 

-  MiiiinrtTn  was  inflexible.     After 

Itaprtfc.  thv*  system  of  centralization  was 
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eitended  to  the  commissary  department.  To  increase  his 
profits,  Gi't-iic  did  not  scruple  to  enter  into  a  most  n 
partnership  with  a  member  of  the  commissary  department, 
having  a  third  partner  as  the  only  one  known  to  the  public. 
When  be  was  censured  for  his  desire  of  lucre  from  liis 
office  as  quartermaster-general,  he  offered  the  excuse  that,  as 
he  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  command  of  a  division  and  so  of 
his  chances  of  glory  in  the  field,  he  had  a  right  to  look  for 
Compensation  in  larger  emoluments. 

The  place  of  inspector-general  fell  to  Baron  Steti-  ms. 
ben,  a  Prussian  officer,  then  forty-seven  years  of  age, 
who  had  served  during  the  seven  years'  war,  and  now 
adopted  America  for  his  country.  The  high  rank  which  he 
teamed  without  right  but  without  question,  the  good  opinion 
•rgennes  and  Saint-Germain,  the  recommendation  of 
Franklin,  the  halo  of  having  served  under  the  great  Fred- 
eric, and  his  real  merit,  secured  for  him  the  place  of  a  major- 
il,  which  he  claimed ;  and  on  the  fifth  of  February  he 
was  welcomed  to  Valley  Forge.  Setting  an  example  to  the 
officers  by  drilling  squads  of  men,  he  wrought  a  reform  in 
the  nse  of  the  musket  and  in  manoeuvre. 

Yet  there  remained  a  deeply  seated  conflict  of  opinion 
between  congress  and  the  commander  in  chief  on  questions 
of  principle  and  policy.  Washington  would  from  the  first 
have  had  men  enlisted  for  the  war ;  congress,  from  jealousy 
"i  standing  armies,  had  insisted  upon  short  enlistments. 
Washington  was  anxious  to  exchange  prisoners ;  congress 
Wn  in  mind  that  each  British  prisoner  would  resume  his 
place  in  the  army,  while  the  American  prisoner,  from  the 
m  of  short  enlistments,  would  return  home.  Washing- 
ton wished  the  exchange  to  be  conducted  on  one  uniform 
rule;  congress,  repeatedly  checking  him  by  sudden  inter- 
Me,  required  a  respect  to  the  law  of  treason  of  each 
•eparate  state.  Washington  would  have  one  continental 
"■y ;  congress,  an  army  of  thirteen  sovereignties.  Con- 
was  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  its  power  as  a 
helpless  committee;  Washington  wished  a  government  of 
"tganized  vigor.  Congress  guarded  separate  independence ; 
;notisin  of  Washington  took  a  wider  range,  and  in 
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return  the  concentrated  public  affections,  radiating  from 
OVOry  part  of  the  United  States,  met  in  him.  All  this 
merit  and  this  popularity,  aud  the  undivided  attachment  of 
i h^  army,  quickened  the  jealousy  of  congress,  and  made 
(lii'in  more  sensible  of  their  own  relative  weakness.  They 
could  not  have  defended  themselves  against  the  mutiny  of 
I  tingle  regiment.  They  felt  that  their  perfect  control  over 
(he  general  sprung  from  his  own  nature,  and  that  nature 
I'oiild  not  be  fully  judged  of  before  the  end.  Nor  was  it 
ilirii  known  that  the  safety, of  the  country  against  military 
usurpation  lay  in  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
American  people,  which  had  life  in  all  its  parts,  and  there- 
fore a  common  life  that  was  indestructible. 

To  allay  the  jealousy  which  congress  entertained 
:iiul  some  of  its  members  labored  to  establish,  Wash- 
ington, on  the  twenty-first  of  April,  wrote  to  one  of  its  dele- 
gates: "Under  proper  limitations  it  is  certainly  true  that 
standing  armies  are  dangerous  to  a  state.  The  prejudice  of 
other  countries  have  only  gone  to  them  in  time  of  peace,  and 
from  their  being  hirelings.  It  is  our  policy  to  be  prejudiced 
against  them  in  time  of  war,  though  they  are  citizens,  bar- 
ing all  the  ties  and  interests  of  citizens,  and  in  most  oasea 
property  totally  unconnected  with  the  military  line.  The 
jealousy,  impolitic  in  the  extreme,  can  answer  not  a  single 

l,' 1  purpose.      It  is  unjust,  because  no  order  of  men   in 

the  thirteen  Statet  lias  paid  a  more  sacred  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  congress  than  the  army ;  for,  without  arro- 
ganoe  or  the  smallest  deviation  from  truth,  it  may  be  said 
that  no  history  now  extant  can  furnish  an  instance  of  an 
army's  suffering  such  uncommon  hardships  as  ours  has 
done,  and  bearing  them  with  the  same  patience  and  forti- 
tude. Their  submitting  without  a  murmur  is  a  proof  of 
patience  and  obedience  which  in  my  opinion  can  scarce  be 
paralleled.  There  may  have  been  some  remonstrances  or 
applications  to  congress  in  the  style  of  complaint  from  the 
army,  and  slaves  indeed  should  we  be,  if  this  privilege  were 
denied  ;  but  these  will  not  authorize  nor  even  excuse  a 
jealousy  that  they  are  therefore  aiming  at  unreasonable 
powers,  or  making   strides   subversive   of  civil  authority. 
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There  should  be  none  of  these  distinctions.  We  should  nil, 
congress  and  army,  be  considered  as  one  people,  embarked 
in  one  cause,  in  one  interest,  acting  on  the  same  priuciple 
and  to  the  same  end."  In  framing  an  oath  of  fidelity  for 
all  civil  and  military  officers,  congress,  much  as  it  avoided 
the  expression,  made  them  swear  that  the  "people  of  the 
United  States"  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  The  soldiers  serving  under  one  common  flag,  to 
establish  one  common  independence,  and,  though  in  want 
of  food,  of  shoes,  of  clothes,  of  straw  for  bedding,  of  regular 
pay,  of  pay  in  a  currency  of  fixed  value,  never  suffer- 
ing their  just  discontent  to  get  the  better  of  their  ma. 
patriotism,  still  more  clearly  foreshadowed  a  great 

n.'ility.      The  unity  of  the  country  was  formally  pro- 
claimed in  its  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  troops   of   Burgoyne   remained  in   the  environs  of 

Boston.     In  violation  of  the  word  of  honor  of  the  officers, 

much  public  property  had  been  carried  off  by  them  from 

.     As  if  preparing  an  excuse  for  a  total  disengage- 

tnent  from  his  obligations,  Burgoyne,  complaining  without 

reason  of  the  quarters  provided  for  his  officers,  deliberately 

wrote  and  insisted  that  the  United  States  had  violated  tlie 

ic  faith,  and    refused    to   congress  descriptive   lists  of 

ommissioned  officers   and  soldiers  who  were  not 

to  serve  in  America  during  the  war.     On  these  grounils, 

congress  suspended   the  embarkation  of  the  troops  under 

immand  till  it  should  receive  notice  of  a  ratification  of 

tbe  convention  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain.    Burgoyne 

sailed  fox  England  on  his  parole. 

To  counteract  the  arts  of  the  British  emissaries  among 

Indians  on  the  borders  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolina-, 

■I'Tiel  Nathaniel  Gist  was  commissioned  to  take  into  the 

;    ice  two  hundred  of  the  red  men  and  fifty  of  the 

tbitants  of  the  neighboring  counties.     Care  was 

preserve  the  friendship  of  the  Oneidas. 

id  militia  of  the  sea  were  restlessly  active, 
lit  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  a  privateer 
the  fort  of   New  Providence,  made  prize  of  a  British 
of  sixteen  guns,  which  had  gone  in  for  repairs, 
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and  recaptured  five  American  vessels.  On  the  seventh  of 
March,  Biddle,  in  the  "  Randolph,"  a  United  States  frigate 

of  thirty-six  guns  on  a  cruise  from  Charleston,  falling 
ins.      in  with  the  "  Yarmouth,"  a  British  ship  of  sixty-four 

guns,  hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes,  fired  a  broadside, 
and  continued  the  engagement  till  his  ship  went  down. 
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The  king  of  England  sncceeded  but  poorly  in  his  nego- 
tiations for  subsidiary  troops.  The  crazy  prince  of 
Anhalt-Zerbst,  who  ruled  over  but  three  hundred  1777. 
square  miles  with  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  after 
unceasing  importunities,  concluded  a  bargain  for  twelve  hun- 
dred tad  twenty-eight  men,  to  be  delivered  at  his  own  risk 
M  the  place  of  embarkation.  Death  was  the  penalty  for  the 
attempt  to  desert ;  yet,  as  these  regiments  passed  near  the 
frontier  of  Prussia,  there  was  a  loss  of  three  hundred  .mil 
thirty-three  in  ten  days,  and  the  number  finally  delivered 
*m  less  than  half  of  what  was  promised.  When  the  men 
of  Anhalt-Zerbst  arrived  at  their  destination  in  Quebec, 
Carleton  the  governor,  having  no  orders  to  receive  them, 
showed  his  spite  against  Germain  by  not  suffering  them 
to  disembark  till  a  messenger  could  go  to  England  and 
return. 
To  make  good  the   loss   of    Hessians,  the   landgrave   of 

issel  impressed  men  wherever  he  could  do  so  with 
inirmnity.  The  heartless  meanness  of  the  Brunswick  princes 
MMId  pass  belief,  if  it  was  not  officially  authenticated. 
There  professed   fathers   of   their  people  begged   that  the 

1  captives  of  Saratoga  might  not  find  their  way 
hack  to  Brunswick,  where  they  would  disgust  everybody 
*ith  the  war,  and  spoil  the  traffic  in  soldiers  by  their  com- 
I'l'iiut?,  but  be  sent  to  the  British  West  Indies,  or  anywhere 
ruber  than  to  their  own  homes.  The  princes  who  first  en* 
glged  in  the  trade  in  soldiers  were  jealous  of  competitors, 

pped  hints  that  the  states  of  Wiirtemberg,  where 
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Schiller  ran  the  risk  of  being  assistant-surgeon  to  a  regiment 
of  mercenaries,  would  never  suffer  a  contract  by  their  duke 
to  be  consummated  ;  that  Protestant  England  ought  not  to 
employ  Catholic  troops  like  those  of  the  elector  palatine. 

Had  officers  or  men  sent  over  to  America  uttered  com- 
plaints, they  would  have  been  shot  for  mutiny ;  Mirabeau, 
then  a  fugitive  in  Holland,  lifted  up  the  voice  of  the  civil- 
ization of  his  day  against  the  trade,  and  spoke  to  the 
peoples  of  Germany  and  the  soldiers  themselves  :  "  What 
new  madness  is  this  ?  Alas,  miserable  men,  you  burn  down 
not  the  camp  of  an  enemy,  but  your  own  hopes !  Germans  ! 
what  brand  do  you  suffer  to  be  put  upon  your  forehead  ? 
You  war  against  a  people  who  have  never  wronged  yon, 
who  fight  for  a  righteous  cause,  and  set  you  the  noblest 
pattern.  They  break  their  chains.  Imitate  their  example. 
Have  you  not  the  same  claim  to  honor  and  right  as  your 
princes?  Yes,  without  doubt.  Men  stand  higher  than 
princes.  Of  all  rulers,  conscience  is  the  highest.  You, 
peoples  that  are  cheated,  humbled,  and  sold,  fly  to  Amer- 
ica, but  there  embrace  your  brothers;  In  the  spacious 
pLkoee  i>f  refuge  which  they  open  to  suffering  humanity, 
learn  to  be  free  and  happy,  to  apply  social  institutions  to 
the  advantage  of  every  member  of  society."  Against  this 
tocsin  of  revolution  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  defended  him- 
self on  principles  of  feudal  law  and  legitimacy;  and  Mira- 
beau rejoined  :  "  When  power  breaks  the  compact 
which  secured  and  limited  its  rights,  then  resistance 
becomes  a  duty.  To  recover  freedom,  insurrection 
becomes  just.  There  is  no  crime  like  the  crime  against  the 
freedom  of  the  peoples." 

When  on  the  twentieth  of  November  the  king  of  England 
opened  the  session  of  parliament,  only  three  systems  were 
proposed  between  which  the  choice  lay.  The  king  insisted 
on  a  continuation  of  the  war  without  regard  to  the  waste 
of  life  or  treasure,  till  the  former  colonies  should  be  reduced 
to  subordination.  Chatham  said  :  "  France  has  insulted 
you,  and  our  ministers  dare  not  interpose  with  dignity  or 
effect.  My  lords !  you  cannot  conquer  America.  In  three 
campaigns  we  have  done  nothing  and  suffered  much.     You 
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swell  every  expense,  accumulate  every  assistance  you 
iv  or  borrow,  traffic  and  barter  with  every  little  piti- 
ful German  prince  that  sells  and  sends  his  subjects  to  the 
of  a  foreign  prince  :  your  efforts  are  for  ever  vnin 
impotent,  doubly  so  from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which 
JOB  rely,  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment.     If  I 
were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign 
troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down 
my  arms ;    never,  never,  never."      And   he  passed  on    to 
condemn    the   alliance  with  "  the   horrible   hell-hounds  of 
savage  war."     His  advice,  freed  from  his  rhetoric,  was  to 
conciliate  America  by  a  change  of  ministry,  and  to  chastise 
ice.     The  third  plan,  which  was  that  of  the  Rockingham 
I'urt y,  was  expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  :  "  I  would 
sooner  give  up  every  claim  to  America  than  continue  an 
unjust  and  cruel  civil  war."     A  few  days  later,  Lord  Chat- 
inveighed  against  a  sermon  which  Markham,  the  arch- 
i'i^liop  of  York,  had  preached  and  published,  reflecting  on 
the  ■•  ideas  of  savage  liberty"  in  America,  and  denounced  his 
teachings  as  "  the  doctrines  of  Atterbury  and  Sacheverell." 
hi  ning  from  the  fatiguing  debate  of  the  second       1777 
of  Deceml)er  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  Lord  North       Deo 
red  the  news  of  the  total  loss  of  Burgoyne's  army.    He 
was  so  agitated  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  and  the 
next  day  at  the  levee  his  distress  was  visible  to  the  foreign 
ministers.      Concession  after   defeat  was   humiliating;  but 
there  must  be  prompt  action,  or  France  would  interfere.    In 
a  debate  of  the  eleventh,  the  Duke  of"  Richmond,  from  the 
impossibility  of  conquest,  argued  for  "  a  peace  on  the  terms 
of  independence,  and  an  alliance  or  federal  union."     Burke 
"1  the  commons  was  for  an  agreement  with  the  Americans 
v  rate.     "The  ministers  know  as  little  how  to  make 
U  war,"  said  Fox;  and  privately  among  his  friends, 
lv  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  demanded  a  settlement 
w"li  the  Americans  on  their  own  terms  of  independence, 
afterwards  Lord  Minto,  and  Gibbon,  agreed  in  the 
•peciilattve  opinion  that,  after  the  substance  of  power  was 
the  name   of  independence  might  be  granted  to  the 
ri •■:ms.     On   that  basis   the  desire   of   peace  was  uni- 
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v«  i-.il.  It  was  the  king  who  persuaded  hia  minister  to 
forego  the  opportunity  which  never  could  recur,  and  again- 
his  own  conviction,  without  opening  to  America  any  hope 
of  pacification,  to  adjourn  the  parliament  to  the  twentieth 
of  January.  Those  who  were  near  Lord  North  in  his  old 
age  never  heard  him  murmur  at  his  having  become  blind; 
•'  bat  in  the  solitude  of  sleepless  nights  he  would  sometimes 
fall  into  very  low  spirits,  and  deeply  reproach  himself  for 
having  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  king  remained  in  admin- 
istration after  he  thought  that  peace  ought  to  have  beta 
made  with  America." 

The  account  of  Burgoyne's  surrender,  which  ma 

brought  to  France  by  a  swift-sailing  ship  from  Boston, 

threw  Turgot  and  all  Paris  into  transports  of  joy.     None 

doubted  the  ability  of  the  states  to  maintain  their  indej 

dence.    On  the  twelfth  of  December,  their  oomnriMJonea 

had  an   interview  with   Vergennes.      "  Nothing,"  said    he, 

"  has  struck  rue  so  much  as  General  Washington's  attacking 

and  giving  battle  to  General  Howe's  army.    To  bring  tr 

raised  within  the  year  to  this,  promises  every  thing.    The 

court  of  France,  in  the  treaty  which  is  to  be  entered  into, 

intend  to  take  no  advantage  of  your  present  situation.   Once 

made,  it  should  be  durable ;  and  therefore  it  should  contain 

no  condition  of  which  the  Americans  may  afterwards  repent, 

but  such  only  as  will  last  as  long  as  human  institutions  shall 

endure,  so  that  mutual  amity  may  subsist  for  ever.     Euter- 

Dto  a  treaty  will  be  an  avowal  of  your  independence. 

■Spain    must  be  consulted,  and  Spain  will  not  be  satisfied 

with  an  undetermined  boundary  on  the  west.     Some  of  the 

supposed  to  run  to  the  South  Sea,  which  might 

fere  with  her  claim  to  California."     It  was  answered 

;  be  last  treaty  of  peace  adopted  the  Mississippi  as  a 

:  what  share  do  you  intend  to  give  us  in 

"  said  Vergennes;  for  in  the  original  draft  of 

had  proposed  to  take  to  thein- 

ii  and  the  whole  of  the  island  of  New- 

nations    were    made    by    the    American 

runissioners    that    their   later    instructions    removed   all 

disagreement  on  that  subject. 
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The  return    of   the  courier  to  Spain  was  not  waited  for. 
On  the  seventeenth,  Gerard,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Y< t- 
gennes,  informed    Franklin  and  Deane,  by  the  king's  order, 
that  tlie    king    in    council  had  determined  not  only  to  ac- 
knowledge  the    United  States,  but  to  support  their  C3u.se  ; 
iwI,  (itrhapa  exceeding  his  authority,  he  added,  in  case  Eng- 
l.nvl  shouhl  'leclnre  war  on  France  on  account  of  this  rec- 
•■.'liuinii,    he    would  not  insist  that   the  Americans  should 
:\  separate  peace,  but  only  that  they  should  main- 
uin  their  independence.     The  American  commissioners  an- 
&  !  M  We  perceive  and  admire  the  king's  magnanimity 
kd  wisdom.      Be  will  find  us  faithful  and  firm  allies.     We 
risb  with    his   majesty  that  the    amity  between   the    two 
may  last  for  ever ; "  and  both  parties  agreed  that 
relations  could  continue  between  a  monarchy  and  a 
iblio,  between  a  Catholic  monarchy  and   a  Protestant 
il>lic.     The  French  king  promised  in  January  three  mil- 
lions of  livres  ;  as  much  more,  it  was  said,  would  be  remitted 
by  Spain  from  Havana.     The  vessels  laden  with  supplies 
for  the  United  States  should  be  convoyed  by  a  king's  ship 
out  of  the  channel.     But  the  Spanish  government,  which 
wished  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  England,  took  alarm,  and 
receded  from  its  intention. 

■      In  January,  1778,  Lord  Amherst,  as  military  ad- 
ihe   opinion  that  nothing  less  than  an 
litional  army  of  forty  thousand  men  would  be  sufficient 
irry  on  offensive  war  in  North  America;  but  the  king 
would  not  suffer  Lord  North  to  flinch,  writing  sometimes 
lingly  that  there  could  not  be  "a  man  either  bold  or 
mad  enough  to  presume  to  treat  for  the  mother  country  on 
a  basis  of  independence  ;"  sometimes  appealing  to  the  min- 
ister's "personal  affection  for  him  and  sense  of  honor;" 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France,  suggesting  that  "  it 
migi  le  to  draw  the  troops  from  the  revolted  prov- 

.  in  1  i i.i  make  war  on  the  French  and  Spanish  islands." 
To  Lord  Chatham  might  be  offered  any  thing  but  substan- 
for  "his  name,  which  was  always  his  greatest 
merit,  would  hurt  Lord  Rockingham's  party."  And  at 
court  the  king  lavished  civilities  on  George  Grenville  ami 
others  who  were  connected  with  Lord  Chatham. 


ITT*. 
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Correct  reports  from  Versailles  reached  Leopold  of  Tus- 
cany and  Joseph  of  Austria.  "  The  women,"  so  predicted 
ili''  latter  to  his  brother  before  the  end  of  January,  "tin 
women  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  making  the  min- 
istera  afraid  of  losing  their  places,  will  determine  tlmm 
for  making  war  on  the  English  ;  and  they  could  commit 
no  greater  folly."  While  "the  two  greatest  countries  in 
Europe  were  fairly  running  a  race  for  the  favor  of  the 
Americans,  the  question  of  a  French  alliance  with  them 
was  discussed  by  Vergennes  with  the  Marquis  D'Ossun  as 
the  best  adviser  with  regard  to  Spain,  and  the  plan  of  action 
was  digested  by  them.  Then  these  two  met  the  king  at  the 
apartment  of  Maurepas,  who  was  ill  with  the  gout ;  and 
there  the  whole  subject  was  debated  and  finally  settled. 
Maurepas,  at  heart  opposed  to  the  war,  loved  his  ease,  ami 
loved  popularity  too  well  to  escape  the  sway  of  external 
opinion  ;  and  Louis  XVI.  sacrificed  his  own  inclination  and 
his  own  feeling  of  justice  to  policy  of  state  and  tin 
opinion  of  his  advisers.  So,  on  the  sixth  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  also  an 
eventual  defensive  treaty  of  alliance,  was  concluded  between 
tin-  king  of  France  and  the  United  States.  They  were, 
founded  on  principles  of  equality  and  reciprocity,  and  for 
the  most  part  were  in  conformity  to  the  proposals  of  con- 
gress. In  commerce  each  party  was  to  be  placed  on  tlm 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.  The  king  of  EVtWN 
promised  his  good  offices  with  the  princes  and  powers  of 
Barbary.  As  to  the  fisheries,  each  party  reserved  to  itself 
the  exclusive  possession  of  its  own.  Accepting  the  French 
interpretation  of  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  of  Paris,  the 
United  States  acknowledged  the  right  of  French  subjects 
to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  their  exclusive 
right  to  half  the  coast  of  that  island  for  drying-places.  On 
the  question  of  ownership  in  the  event  of  the  conquest  of 
Newfoundland,  the  treaty  was  silent.  The  American  pro- 
posal, that  free  ships  give  freedom  to  goo<N  nn.  1  to  persons 
except  to  soldiers  in  actual  service  of  on    ■    "  ; 

'ul   lists  were 
ami  of  those  not  cooinbaao 
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independence  of  the  United  States  was  described  as  the 
essential  end  of  the  defensive  alliance;  and  the  two  parlies 
mutually  engaged  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  it  should 
be  assured  by  the  treaties  terminating  the  war.  Moreover, 
the  United  States  guaranteed  to  France  the  posses- 
sions then  held  by  France  in  America,  as  well  as  £j*; 
those  which  it  might  acquire  by  a  future  treaty  of 
peace;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  king  of  France  guaranteed 
to  the  United  States  their  present  possessions,  and  their  ac- 
ti  ina  during  the  war  from  the  dominions  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  North  America.  A  separate  and  secret  act  reserved  to 
the  kiiiL.'  of  Spain  the  power  of  acceding  to  the  treaties. 

Within  forty-two  hours  of  the  signature  of  these  treaties 
of  commerce  and  alliance,  the  ministry  received  the  news 
by  a  special  messenger  from  their  spy  in  Paris;  bnt  it  was 
hvulged  ;  the  floating  rumors  which  crossed  the  chan- 
I   Dot  arrest  the  senseless  bickerings  of  parties,  or 
favorite  amusement  of  badgering  the  friends  of  Rock- 
mi  about  the  declaratory  act.      On  the  eleventh,  Hills- 
lgh  called  out  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  :  "  In  what 
ner  does  he  mean  that  England   shall  crouch   to  the 
Tipers  and  rebels  in  America  ?     By  giving  up  the  sacred 
right  of  taxation  ?  or  by  yielding  to  America  with  respect 
■  r  absurd  pretensions  about  her  charters  ?  or  by  declar- 
ing the  thirteen  provinces  independent?"     Richmond  an- 
swered :  "  I  never  liked  the  declaratory  act ;  I  voted  for  it 
ret  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act ;  I  wish 
we  could  have  done  without  it;  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece 
t»te  paper  that  no  minister  would  ever  have  the  mad- 
ness to  revive ;  I  will,  with  pleasure,  be  the  first  to  repeal 
i  \  i-  it  up."     In  this  mood  Richmond  sought  har- 
mony with  Chatham.     On  the  same  day,  in  the   house  of 
commons,  young  George  Grenville  attacked  the  administra- 
ii  the  harshest  terms,  and  pointed  out  Lord  Chatham 
a*  the  proper  person  to  treat  with  America.     The  very  siu- 
i  ng  words  of  eulogy  spoken  by  the  son  of  the 
ip-tax  were  pleasing  to  Lord  Chatham  in 
Inst  days. 
o   British    government   stumbled  in    the  dark, 
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Franklin  placed  the  public  opinion  of  philosophical  France 
conspicuously  on  the  side  of  America.  No  man  of  that 
<•< notary  so  unbodied  the  idea  of  toleration  as  Voltaire  ;  for 
farm:  he  was  unequalled  among  living  men  of  letters  ;  for 
age  lie  was  venerable ;  he,  more  than  Louis  XVI., 
more  than  the  cabinet  of  the  king,  represented  France  of 
that  day  ;  and  now  he  was  come  up  to  Paris,  bent  with 
years,  to  receive  before  his  death  the  homage  of  its  people. 
Wide  indeed  was  the  difference  between  him  and  America. 
"  I  have  done  more  in  my  day  than  Luther  or  Calvin,"  was 
his  boast;  and  America,  which  was  reverently  Protestant, 
and  through  Protestantism  established  not  the  toleration, 
but  the  equality  of  all  churches  and  opinions,  did  not 
count  him  among  her  teachers.  He  had  given  out  that,  if 
there  was  not  a  God,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  him  ; 
while  America  held  that  any  god  of  man's  invention  is  an 
iilnl  ;  that  God  must  be  worshipped  in  truth  as  well  as  in 
spirit.  But  for  the  moment  America  and  Voltaire  were  on 
one  side;  and,  before  he  had  been  a  week  in  Paris,  Frank- 
lin claimed  leave  to  wait  upon  him.  We  have  Voltaire's 
account  of  the  interview.  Franklin  bade  his  grandson  •!(■- 
maud  the  benediction  of  the  more  than  octogenarian,  and 
in  the  presence  of  twenty  persons  he  gave  it  in  these 
words :  "  God  and  Libbbty  ! "  Everywhere  Vol- 
taire  appeared  as  the  friend  of  America.  Being  in 
company  where  the  young  wife  of  Lafayette  was  present,  he 
asked  that  she  might  be  brought  to  him,  kissed  her  hand, 
and  spoke  to  her  the  praises  of  her  husband  and  of  the 
BUM  which  he  served. 

Almost  simultaneously,  Lord  North,  on  the  seventeenth 

of  February,  made  known  to  the  house  of  commons  the 

at  of  his  conciliatory  propositions.    Ofthetwo  bills,  one 

declared  the  intention  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 

not  to  exercise  the  right  of  imposing  taxes  within  the  colo- 

of   North  America,  the  other  authorized  commissioners 

to  be  sent  to  the  United  States.     In  a  speech  of  two  hours, 

Lord  SForth  avowed  that  he  had  never  had  a  policy  of  his 

Own.     He  had  never  proposed  any  tax  on  America  ;  he  had 

I  the  tea-tax  imposed,  and,  while  he  declined  to  repeal 
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it.  lie  never  devised  means  to  enforce  it ;  the  commissioners 
would  have  power  to  treat  with  congress,  with  provincial 
Mserablies,  or  with  Washington  ;  to  order  a  truce ;  to  sus- 
pend all  laws ;  to  grant  pardons  and  rewards  ;  to  restore 

irm  of  constitution  as  it  stood  before  the  troubles. 

i   dull,  melancholy  silence  for  some  time  succeeded  to 

the  speech.     It  had  been  heard  with   profound   attention, 

I'hout  a  single  mark  of  approbation  to  any  part  from 

;r(y  or  mini  in  the  house.  Astonishment,  dejection, 
and  fear  overclouded  the  assembly."  After  the  house  of 
commons  had  given  leave  to  bring  in  the  bills,  Hartley,  act- 
ing on  an  understanding  with  Lord  North,  enclosed  copies 

in  to  Franklin.  Franklin,  with  the  knowledge  of 
Vergennes,  answered  :  "  If  peace,  by  a  treaty  with  America, 
upon  equal  terms,  were  really  desired,  your  commissioners 
need  not  go  there  for  it.      Seriously,  if  wise  and  honest 

inch  as  Sir  George  Saville,  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  yourself,  were  to  come  over  here  immediately  with 
powers  to  treat,  you  might  not  only  obtain  peace  with 
America,  but  prevent  a  war  with  France." 

The  conciliatory  bills,  which  with  slight  modifica-  1779. 
lions  became  statutes  by  nearly  unanimous  consent,  Marcl1, 
confirmed  the  ministry  in  power.  The  king  of  France 
deemed  it  required  by  his  dignity  to  make  a  formal  declara- 
tion to  Great  Britain  of  his  treaties  with  the  United  Stales. 
British  ships-of-war  had  captured  many  French  ships,  but 
m  ministry  had  neither  communicated  the  instructions 
under  which  their  officers  acted,  nor  given  heed  to  the 
reclamations  of  the  French  government.  This  dictated  the 
iorm  of  the  rescript  which  on  the  thirteenth  of  March  mi 
m  liy  the  French  ambassador  with  the  British  secretary 

te.  It  announced  that  "  the  United  States  of  North 
America  are  in  full  possession  of  independence,  which  they 
had  declared  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776  ;  that,  to  consoli- 
date the  connection  between  the  two  nations,  their  respec- 
Wt  plenipotentiaries  had  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce,  but  without  any  exclusive  advantages  in  favor 
°f  the  French  nation."  And  it  added :  "  The  king  is  de- 
termined to  protect  the  lawful  commerce  of  his  subjects, 
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ami  for  tlir»t  purpose  has  token  measures  in  concert  with 
the  United  States  of  North  America." 

This  declaration  was  held  to  establish  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween England  and  France.  The  British  ambassador  mi 
immediately  recalled  from  Paris,  and  the  recall  notified  to 
the  French  ambassador.  Lord  North  became  despondent, 
Bod  professed  a  desire  to  make  way  for  Lord  Chatham. 
The  king  on  the  fifteenth  answered:  "I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept through  you  any  person  that  will  come  avowedly  to 
the  support  of  your  administration.  On  a  clear  explanation 
that  Lord  Chatham  is  to  step  forth  to  support  you,  I  will 
i '  eeive  him  with  open  arms.  Having  said  this,  I  will  only 
add,  to  put  before  your  eyes  my  most  inmost  thoughts,  lint 
no  advantage  to  my  country  nor  personal  danger  to  myself 
can  make  me  address  myself  to  Lord  Chatham,  or  to  any 
other  branch  of  Opposition.  Honestly,  I  would  rather  lose 
the  crown  I  now  wear  than  bear  the  ignominy  of  possessing 
it  under  their  shackles.  You  have  now  full  power  to  act, 
but  I  don't  expect  Lord  Chatham  and  his  crew  will  come 
to  your  assistance."  Fox  would  have  consented  to  a  coali- 
tion, had  it  beCQ  Agreeable  to  his  friends.  Shelburne,  on 
being  consulted,  answered  instantly  :  "  Lord  Chatham  must 
be  the  dictator.  I  know  that  Lord  Chatham  thinks  any 
change  insufficient  which  does  not  comprehend  a  great  law 
arrangement  and  annihilate  every  party  in  the  kingdom." 
When  this  reply  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  broke  out 
with  violence:  "Lord  Chatham,  that  perfidious  man,  as 
dictator  I  1  solemnly  declare  that  nothing  shall  bring  me 
to  treat  personally  with  Lord  Chatham.  Experience  makes 
me  resolve  to  run  any  personal  risk  rather  than  submit  to 
■  set  of  men  who  certainly  would  make  me  a  slave  for  the 
remainder  of  my  days." 
His  ir  a  night's  rest,  the  king  wrote  with  still  more 

March.    energy:  ••  My  dear  lord,  no  consideration  in  life  shall 
•  me  stoop  to  opposition.     Whilst  any  ten  men  in  the 
lorn  will  stand  by  me,  I  will  not  give  myself  up  into 
My  dear  lord,  I  will  rather  risk  ray  crown  than 
oat  I  think  personally  disgraceful.     If  the  nation  will 
not  stand  by  me,  they  shall  have  another  king;  for  I  never 
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will  put  my  hand  to  what  will  make  me  miserable  to  the 
last  .lay  of  my  life." 
On  the  seventeenth  the  king  communicated  to  par-  1778. 
neat  the  rescript  of  the  French  ambassador.  In  Mar  17- 
B  oommons,  Conway  said:  "What  have  we  to  do  but  to 
6  up  the  idea  that  Frankliu  has  thrown  out  with  fairness 
and  manliness?"  Among  the  lords,  Rockingham  advised 
10  break  the  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  Stairs 
by  acknowledging  American  independence.  Richmond  still 
hoped  to  avoid  a  war.  Lord  Shelburne  dwelt  on  the  great- 
4  the  affront  offered  by  France,  and  the  impossibility 
of  not  resenting  it.  Yet  Shelburne  would  not  listen  to  an 
ire  in  private  from  the  ministers.  "Without  Lord 
liutham,"  he  said,  "  any  new  arrangement  would  be  ineffi- 
cient; with  Lord  Chatham,  nothing  could  be  done  but  by 
ai  entire  new  cabinet  and  a  change  in  the  chief  departments 
law."  On  the  report  of  this  language,  the  kinur  mote 
his  last  word  to  Lord  North :  "  Rather  than  be  shackled 
by  these  desperate  men,  I  will  see  any  form  of  government 
introduced  into  this  island,  and  lose  my  crown  rather  than 
wewit  as  a  disgrace." 
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The  twentieth  of  March  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
presentation  of  the  American  commissioners  to  the 
king  of  France  in  the  palace  built  by  Louis  XIV. 
at  Versailles.  The  world  thought  only  of  Franklin  ; 
but  he  was  accompanied  by  his  two  colleagues  and  by  the 
unreceived  ministers  to  Prussia  and  Tuscany.  These  four 
glittered  in  lace  and  powder ;  the  patriarch  was  dressed  in 
the  plain  gala  coat  of  Manchester  velvet  which  he  had  used 
;a  the  levee  of  George  III.,  —  the  same  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  that  age,  he  had  worn,  as  it  proved  for  t be 
last  time  in  England,  when  as  agent  of  Massachusetts  he 
had  appeared  before  the  privy  council,  —  with  white  stock- 
ings, as  was  the  use  in  England,  spectacles  on  his  nose,  a 
round  white  hat  under  his  arm,  and  his  thin  gray  hair  in 
its  natural  state.  The  crowd  through  which  they  passed 
received  them  with  long-continued  applause.  The  king, 
without  any  unusual  courtesy,  said  to  them :  "  I  wish  con- 
gress to  be  assured  of  my  friendship."  After  the  ceremony, 
they  paid  a  visit  to  the  young  wife  of  Lafayette,  and  dined 
villi  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  Two  days  later,  they 
Vara  introduced  to  the  still  youthful  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
yielded  willingly  to  generous  impulses  in  behalf  of  repub- 
licans, and  by  her  sympathy  made  the  cause  of  America  a 
fashion  at  the  French  court.  The  king  felt  all  the  while 
as  if  he  were  wronging  the  cause  of  monarchy  by  bis  ac- 
knowledgment of  rebels,  and  engaged  in  the  American 
revolution  against  his  own  will,  in  obedience  to  the  advice 
of  Maurepas  and  the  opinion  of  some  members  of  his  cabinet 
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nn   hi-  duly   to  Fiance.     Personally  he  was  irritated,  and 

did  not  disguise  his  vexation.     The  praises  lavished 

on  Franklin  by  those  around   the  queen  fretted  him    jj^'j,, 

in  peevishness,  :md  he  mocked  what  seemed  to  him 

the  pretentious  enthusiasm  of  the  Countess  Diana  de  Polig- 

nao  by  the  coarsest  jest. 

The    piqne    of   the    king   was  not   due  to  any  defect  in 

Franklin.      He   was   ■   man    of  the  soundest  understanding, 

never  disturbed   by  recollections  or  fears,  with  none  of  the 

tnoos  anxieties  of  diseased  minds  or  the  susceptibili- 

i  disturbed  self-love.     Free  from  the  illusions  of  poetic 

natures,  he  loved  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  looked  upon 

thing)  just    u   they    were.     As  a  consequence,  he  had  no 

nones   but   that  of  clearness.     He   computed   that   the 

inheritor  of  a  noble  title  in  the  ninth  generation  represents 

at  most  but  the  five  hundred  and  twelfth  part  of  the  an- 

:• :  nor  was  he  awed  by  a  crosier  or  dazzled  by  a  crown. 

He  kn«-u  the  moral  world  to  be  subjected  to  laws  like  the 

natural  world;    in   conducting  affairs,  he  remembered  the 

j    relation  of  cause  to  effect,  aiming  only  at  what 

til  possible;  and  with  a  tranquil  mind  he  signed  the  treaty 

with  France,  just  as  with  calm  observation  he  had  contem- 

fi  d   the  dangers   of  his  country.     In   regard   to   money 
ruoj.il,  that   he   might  be   independent,  anil    that    lie 
might  be  generous.     He  owed  good  health  to  his  exemplary 
temperance.      Habitually  gay,  employment  was  his  resource 
-t   weariness  and  sorrow,  and  contentment  came  from 
his  superiority  to  ambition,  interest,  or  vanity.     There  was 
..!•  "in    him   more   of   moral   greatness  than   appeared   on   the 
i  i   ;   aud,   while  he   made   no  boast  of  unselfish  benevo- 
there  never  lived  a  man  who  would  have  more  surely 

■  loin  iii  the  course  of  duty. 

official  conduct  of  Franklin  and  his  intercourse  with 

ersons  of  highest  rank  were  marked  by  the  most  delicate 

as  well  an  by  perfeot  self-respect,     nis  charm  was 

ii  iiy.  which   give  grace  to  his  style  and  ease  to  his 

manners.     No  life-long  courtier  could  have  been   more  free 

int\  ;  no  diplomatist  more  true  to  his  position  as 

i  a  republic  ;  no  laborer  more  consistent  with  \v\s 

Tl.  5 
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former  life  as  a  working-man  ;  and  thus  he  won  respect  and 
love  from  all.  When  a  celebrated  cause  was  to  be  heard 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  throng  which  filled  the 
house  and  its  approaches  opened  a  way  on  his  appearance, 
and  he  passed  to  the  seat  reserved  for  him  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  At  the  opera,  at  the  theatres, 
similar  honors  were  paid  him.  It  is  John  Adams  who  said  : 
"  Not  Leibnitz  or  Newton,  not  Frederic  or  Voltaire,  had  I 
mo  re  universal  reputation  ;  and  his  character  was  more 
beloved  and  esteemed  than  that  of  them  all."  Through- 
out Europe,  there  was  scarcely  a  citizen  or  a  peasant  of  any 
culture  who  was  not  familiar  with  his  name,  and  who  did 
not  consider  him  as  :i  friend  to  all  men.  At  the  academy, 
D'Alembert  addressed  him  as  the  man  who  had  wrenched 
the  thunderbolt  from  the  cloud,  the  sceptre  from  tyrants; 
and  both  these  ideas  were  of  a  nature  to  pass  easily  into  the 
common  mind.  From  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
emancipation  of  America,  imagination  transfigured  him  as 
the  man  who  had  separated  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain, 
had  framed  their  bust  constitutions  of  government,  and  by 
counsel  and  example  would  show  how  to  abolish  all  political 
evil  throughout  the  world.  Malesherbes  spoke  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  institutions  that  permitted  a  printer,  the  son  of 
a  tallow-chandler,  to  act  a  great  part  in  public  affairs ;  and. 
if  Malesherbes  reasoned  so,  how  much  more  the  workmen 
of  Paris  and  the  people.  Thus  Franklin  was  the  venerable 
impersonation  of  democracy,  yet  so  calmly  decorous,  so  free 
from  a  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the  convictions  of  others, 
that,  while  he  was  the  delight  of  free-thinking  philosophers, 
he  escaped  the  hatred  of  the  clergy,  and  his  presence  excited 
no  jealousy  in  the  old  nobility,  though  sometimes  a  woman 
of  rank  might  find  fault  with  his  hands  and  skin,  which  toil 
had  embrowned.  Yet  he  understood  the  movement  of  the 
French  of  his  day.  He  remarked  to  those  in  Paris  who 
learned  of  him  the  secret  of  statesmanship  :  "  He  who  shall 

introduce  into  public  affairs  the  principles  of  primi- 
March,    t've  Christianity  will  change  the  face  of  the  world;" 

and  we  know  from  Condorcet  that  while  in  France 
he  said  in  a  public  company:  "You  perceive  liberty  esi.il.- 
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lish  herself  and  flourish  :iltnost  under  your  eyes  ;  I  dare  to 
prediel  that  bj  Bud  by  you  will  be  anxious  to  taste  her  bless- 
In  this  way  he  conciliated  the  roost  opposite  natures, 
yet  not  for  himself.    Whatever  favor  he  met  in  society,  what- 
honor  he  received  from  the  academy,  whatever  author- 
ity he  '_':iined  as  a  man  of  science,  whatever  distinction  came 
(0  him  through  the  good-will  of  the  people,  whatever  fame 
Kjnired  throughout  Enrope,he  turned  all  to  account  for 
the  good  of  his  country.     Surrounded  by  colleagues,  some 
of  whom  were  jealous  of  his  superiority,  and  for  no  service 
whatever  were  greedy  of  the  public  money,  he  threw  their 
ingry  demands  into  the  fire.     Arthur  Lee  intrigued  to  sup- 
1 1  i  in  with  persevering  malignity;  the  weak  and  incom- 
Itl    Izard  brought  against  him  charges  which  bear  the 
_;eness  of  frenzy  ;  but  he  met  their  hostility  by  patient 
indifference.     Never  detracting  from  the  merit  of  any  one, 
he  did  not  disdain  glory,  and  he  knew  how  to  pardon  envy. 
were  the  injuries  which  he  received  in  England, 
1  towards  that  power  undeviating  frankness  and  fair- 
ness, :iii'l    never  from  resentment  lost   an    opportunity  of 
|>ri>tnoting  peace. 
Id  England,  Rockingham,  Richmond,  Burke,  Fox,  Con- 
.  respected   Franklin,  and  desired  to  meet  his  offers. 
8o,too,  did  Lord  North,  though  he  had  not  courage  to  be 
tniu  to  his  convictions.     On  the  other  side  stood  foremost 
Bid  firmest  the  king,  and  Chatham  arrayed  himself  against 

:n  independence.     Richmond,  as  a  friend  to 
liberty,  made    frank  advances  to  Chatham,  sending     J^^ 
kirn  ihe  draft  of  ail  address  which  he  was  to  move  in 
the  house  of  lords,  and  entreating  of  him  reunion,  mutual 
con6dence,  and  support.     Chatham  rejected  his  overture, 
ni  mowed   the   purpose  of   opposing   his    motion. 
•V orlingly,    on    Tuesday   the    seventh    of    April,  April  7. 
■irmi-t  earnest  requests,  Lord  Chatham,  wrapped  up 

el  t<>  the  knees,  pale  and  wasted  away,  his  eyes  still 
retaining  their  fire,  came  into  the  house  of  lords,  leaning 
ipon  his  son  William  Pitt  and  his  son-in-law  Lord  Mahon. 
Hie  peers  stood  up  out  of  respect  as  he  hobbled  t"  his 
tench.     The  Duke  of  Richmond  proposed  and  spoke  elab- 
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orately  in  favor  of  an  address  to  the  king,  which  in  sub- 
stance recommended  the  recognition  of  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  the  thirteen  revolted  provinces  and  a  chajige 
of  administration.  Chatham,  who  alone  of  British  states- 
men had  a  right  to  invite  America  to  resume  her  old  con- 
nection, rose  from  his  seat  with  slowness  and  difficulty, 
leaning  on  his  crutches  and  supported  under  each  arm  by  a 
friend.  His  figure  was  marked  with  dignity, and  he  seemed 
a  being  superior  to  those  around  him.  Raising  one  haud 
from  his  crutch,  and  casting  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  he 
said :  "  I  thank  God  that,  old  and  infirm,  and  with  more 
than  one  foot  in  the  grave,  I  have  been  able  to  come  this 
day  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country,  perhaps  navel 
again  to  enter  the  walls  of  this  house."  Stillness  prevailed. 
His  voice,  at  first  low  and  feeble,  rose  and  became  harmo- 
nious; but  his  speech  faltered,  his  sentences  were  broken, 
his  words  no  more  than  flashes  through  darkness,  shreds  of 
sublime  but  unconnected  eloquence.  He  recalled  his  proph- 
ecies of  the  evils  which  were  to  follow  such  American 
measures  as  hud  been  adopted,  adding  at  the  end  of  each  : 
"and  suit  proved.''  He  could  not  act  with  Lord  Rocking- 
ham and   his  friends,  because   they  persisted    in   unrctractcd 

error.  With  the  loftiest  pride  he  laughed  to  scorn  the  Idea 
of  an  invasion  of  England  by  Spain  OT  by  France  ttt  by  both. 
'•It  (peace  cannot  be  preserved  with  honor,  why  is  not  war 
declared  without  hesitation?  This  kingdom  has  still  re- 
sources to  maintain  its  just  rights.  Any  state  is  better  than 
despair.  My  lords,  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed 
trpon  me,  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against 
tin  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  mon- 
archy." The  Duke  of  Richmond  answered  with  respect  for 
the  name  of  Chatham,  so  dear  to  Englishmen  ;  but  he  reso- 
lutely maintained  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  a  war  in  which 
Prance  and  Spain  would  have  America  for  their  ally.  Lord 
Chatham  would  have  replied  ;  but,  after  two  or  three 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  rise,  he  fell  backwards,  and 
seemed  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Every  one  of  the 
peers  pressed  round  him,  save  only  the  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
who  *ut  unmoved.     The  senseless  sufferer  was  borne  from 
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the  Louse  with  tender  solicitude  to  the  bed  from  which  he 
ti.-v.t  m  to  rise. 

The  king  wrote  at  once  to  Lord  North :  "  May  not  the 

political  exit  of  Lord  Chatham  incline  yon  to  continue  at 

the  head  of  my  affairs?"     The  world  was  saddened  by  the 

loss  of  so  great  a  man.     The  elder  Pitt  never  seemed  more 

thoroughly  the  spokesman  of  the  commoners  of  England 

than  in  these  last  months  of  his  public  career.     He  came 

to  parliament  with  an  all-impassioned  love  of  liberty,  the 

proudest  sentiment  of  nationality,  and  his  old  disdain   of 

the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  and  the  sorrows  of  his  country  were 

as  massive  clouds  about  his  brilliant  pathway  to  the  grave. 

His  eloquence  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  seemed  to 

of  his  hearers  to  surpass  all  that  they  had  ever  heard  of 

the  orators  of  Greece  or  Rome.     In  his  last  days,  he  was 

'till  dreaming  of  an  ideal  England  with  a  parliament  of  the 

e  ;   and,  with  a  haughtiness  all  the  more  marvellous 

Ida   age,   decrepitude,   and  insulation,  he  confronted 

alone  all  branches  of  the  nobility,  who  had  lost  a  continent 

be    vain  hope  of  saving   themselves  a  shilling  in  the 

■I  of  the  land-tax,  and  declared  that  there  could  be  no 

government  but  under  an  administration  that  should 

crash  to  atoms  the  political  influence  of  all  parties  of  the 

y,  and  interpret  law  in  favor  of  liberty. 
He  died  like  a  hero  struck  down  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle after  the  day  was  lost,  still  in  heart,  though  not  in 

.  the  great   commoner.     With  logical  consistency,  the 
of  lords  refused  to  attend  his  funeral. 
!'.  tin-  lime  the  news  of  the   French  alliance  with  the 
I    States    had   spread   through    Europe.      It  was    re- 
'1  at  St.  Petersburg  with  lively  satisfaction.     In  Eng- 
land, the  king,  the  ministry,  parliament,  the  British  nation, 
all  were  unwilling  to  speak  the  word  independence,  wishing 
at  least  to  retain  some  preference  by  compact.     France  in 
her  treat]  of  commerce  asked  no  favor,  considering  equality 
as  the    only    l>asis  for  a  permanent  friendship.      Custom, 
>  I  confidence,  sameness  of  language  and  of  civil  law, 
the  habit  td   using  English  manufactures,  their   cheapness 
and   merit,  of  themselves  secured   to    England   almost,  a 
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monopoly  of  American  commerce  for  a  generation,  and  yet 
she  stickled  for  the  formal  concession  of  some  special  com- 
mercial advantages.  Deluded  by .  the  long  usage  of  mo- 
nopoly, she  would  not  see  that  equality  was  all  she  needed. 
Once  more  Hartley,  as  an  informal  agent  from  Lord  North, 
repaired  to  Paris  to  seek  of  Franklin  an  offer  of  some  alli- 
ance, or  at  least  of  some  favor  in  trade.     Franklin  answered 

him  as  he  answered  other  emissaries,  that  as  to  in- 
Aprii.     dependence  the  Americans  enjoyed  it  already;    us 

acknowledgment  would  secure  to  Britain  equal  bat 
not  superior  advantages  in  commerce.  Fox  was  satisfied 
with  this  offer;  and  on  the  tenth,  when  it  was  moved  in  the 
house  of  commons  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  commission- 
ers, he  held  up  to  view  that  greater  benefits  to  trade  would 
follow  from  friendly  relations  with  independent  America 
than  from  nominal  dependence. 

Fox  was  in  the  right,  but  was  not  heeded.  Had  Chatham 
lived  and  obtained  power,  the  course  of  events  would  not 
have  been  changed.  Jackson,  the  former  colleague  of  Frank- 
lin and  secretary  of  Grenville,  refused  to  be  of  the  commis- 
sion for  peace,  because  he  saw  that  it  was  a  delusion  accorded 
by  the  king  to  quiet  Lord  North,  and  to  unite  the  nation 
against  the  Americans.  Long  before  the  commissioners 
arrived,  the  United  States  had  taken  its  part.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  April,  Washington  gave  his  opinion  to  a 
member  of  congress :  "  Nothing  short  of  independence  can 
possibly  do.  A  peace  on  any  other  terms  would  be  a  peace 
of  war.  The  injuries  we  have  received  from  the  British 
nation  were  so  unprovoked,  and  have  been  so  great  and  so 
many,  that  they  can  never  be  forgotten.  Our  fidelity  as 
a  people,  our  character  as  men,  are  opposed  to  a  coalition 
with  them  as  subjects."  Upon  the  twenty-second,  a  day 
of  general  public  fasting  and  humiliation,  with  prayers  to 
Almighty  God  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  union,  in 
their  house  of  worship  congress  resolved  "  to  hold  no  con- 
ference or  treaty  with  any  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  unless  they  shall,  as  a  preliminary  thereto, 
either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  in  positive  and 
express  terms  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  states." 
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"Lop I  North  is  two  years  too  late  with  his  political  ma- 

ponded  George  Clinton,  then  governor  of  New 

.lay  met    not  a  single  American  "willing  to   BOCSpt 

Lord  North's  terma."    "No  offers," wrote  Rob* 

crt  Morris,  •■  ought  to  have  a  hearing  of  one  moment, 

i  unless  preceded  by  acknowledgment  of  our  indepen- 
,  beeUM  Wfl  can  never  be  a  happy  people  under 
their  domination.     Great  Britain   would  still  enjoy  the 
-'.  share  :iinl  most   valuable  parts  of  our  trade." 
>ince   Britain  would  grant  no  peace,  on  the  tenth  the 
Frown  king  despatched  from  Toulon  a  fleet,  bearing  Ge- 
r, it-- 1  as  hi-  minister  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
tbc  alliance  between   France  and  America    might   be 
riveted.     On  the  twenty-ninth,  when,  in  the  presence  of 
iklin    and    his   newly   arrived    colleague   John    Adams, 
Voltaire    was  solemnly  received  by  the   French   academy, 
phQoatophic   France  gars  the  right  hand  of  fellowship   to 
America  at  ita  child  by  adoption.    The  numerous  assembly 
i.  <1  a  visible  sign  of  the  union  of  the  intellect  of  the 
two  continents;  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  that  was  most 
I  in  letters  and  philosophy,  Franklin  and  Vol- 
taire kissed  one  another,  in  recognition  th.u    the  war  for 
American  independence  was  a  war  for  freedom  of  mind. 

Many  can-.. ■-  n.mbined  to  procure  the  alliance  of  France 

and  the  American   republic;  but  the  force  which  brought 

all  influences  harmoniously  together,  overruling  the  timor- 

iv  of  Maurepas  and   the  dull  reluctance  of  Louis 

XVI..  was  the  movement  of  intellectual  freedom.     We  are 

arrived  al  the  largest  generalization  thus  far  in  the  history 

\  merica. 

te  spirit  of  free  inquiry  penetrated  the  Catholic  world 

as  tl  Bated   the   Protestant  world.      Each   of    their 

methods  of  reform  recognised   that  every  man  shares   in 

rir.d  reason,  and   in  each  the  renovation  proceeded 

fr-.m  within  the  aonl.     Luther,  as  he  climbed  on  his  knees 

marble  Itepa  of  I  church  at  Rome,  heard  a  voice  within 

him  crj   'int.  "Justification   is  by  faith  alone;"  and  to  all 

pcopl.-  he  vindicated  man's  individuality  from  the  point 

of  view  of  religion,     The  most  stupendous  thought  that  viaa 
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ever  conceived  by  man,  such  as  had  never  been  dared  by 
tea  or  the  academy,  by  Aristotle  or  the  stoics,  took 

6ion  of  Descartes  on  a  November  night  in  his  medita- 
tions on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  His  mind  separated  itself 
from  every  thing  beside,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
freedom  stood  over  against  all  tradition,  all  received  opin- 
ion, all  knowledge,  all  existence  except  itself,  thus  asserting 
the  principle  of  individuality  as  the  key-note  of  all  coming 
philosophy  and  political  institutions.      Nothing  was  to  be 

received  by  a  man  as  truth  which  did  not  convince 
1778.       his  own  reason.      Luther   opened   a   new  world    in 

which  every  man  was  his  own  priest,  his  own  inter- 
cessor ;  Descartes  opened  a  new  world  in  which  every  man 
was  his  own  philosopher,  his  own  judge  of  truth. 

A  practical  difference  marked  the  kindred  systems:  the 
one  was  the  method  of  continuity  and  gradual  reform ;  the 
other  of  an  instantaneous,  complete,  and  thoroughly  radical 
revolution.  The  principle  of  Luther  waked  up  a  supersti- 
tious world,  "asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old,"  but  did  not 
renounce  all  external  authority.  It  used  drags  and  anchors 
to  check  too  rapid  a  progress,  and  to  secure  its  moorings. 
So  it  escaped  premature  conflicts.  By  the  principle  of  Des- 
tines, the  individual  man  at  once  and  altogether  stood 
aloof  from  king,  church,  universities,  public  opinion,  tradi- 
tional science,  all  external  authority  and  all  other  beings, 
and,  turning  every  intruder  out  of  the  inner  temple  of  the 
mind,  kept  guard  at  its  portal  to  bar  the  entry  to  every 
belief  that  had  not  first  obtained  a  passport  from  himself. 
No  one  ever  applied  the  theory  of  Descartes  with  rigid  in- 
flexibility ;  a  man  can  as  little  move  without  the  weight  of 
the  superincumbent  atmosphere  as  escape  altogether  the 
opinions  of  the  age  in  which  he  sees  the  light ;  but  the 
theory  was  there,  and  it  rescued  philosophy  from  bondage 
to  monkish  theology,  forbade  to  the  church  all  inquisition 
into  private  opinion,  and  gave  to  reason,  and  not  to  civil 
magistrates,  the  maintenance  of  truth.  The  nations  ih.it 
learned  their  lessons  of  liberty  from  Luther  and  Calvin  went 
forward  in  their  natural  development,  and  suffered  their 
institutions  to  grow  and  to  shape  themselves  according  to 
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the  increasing  public  intelligence.  The  nations  that  learned 
tbi  ir  leseona  of  liberty  from  Descartes  were  led  to  question 
.  tiling,  and  by  creative  power  renew  society  through 
the  destruction  of  the  past.  The  spirit  of  liberty  in  all 
Protestant  countries  was  marked  by  moderation.  The  Ger- 
:in  Lessing,  the  antitype  of  Luther,  said  to  his  country- 
men :  •"  Don't  put  out  the  candles  till  day  breaks."  Out  of 
Calvinistic  Protestantism  rose  in  that  day  four  great  teach- 
ers of  four  great  nationalities,  America,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  France.  Edwards,  Reid,  Kant,  and  Rous- 
seau were  all  imbued  with  religiosity,  and  all  except  1778. 
the  last,  who  spoiled  his  doctrine  by  dreamy  indc- 

Ilence,  were  expositors  of  the  active  powers  of  man.  All 
these  in  political  science,  Kant  most  exactly  of  all,  were  the 
counterpart  of  America,  which  was  conducting  a  revolution 
on  the  highest  principles  of  freedom  with  such  circumspec- 
tion that  it  seemed  to  be  only  a  war  against  innovation.  On 
ther  hand,  free  thought  in  France,  as  pure  in  its  source 
ee  thought  in  America,  became  speculative  and  skeptical 
and  impassioned.  This  modern  Prometheus,  as  it  broke  ita 
chains,  started  up  with  a  sentiment  of  revenge  against  the 
ecclesiastical  terrorism  which  for  centuries  had  sequestered 
lights  of  mind.  Inquiry  took  up  with  zeal  every  ques- 
in  science,  politics,  and  morals.  Free  thought  paid 
homage  to  the  "majesty  of  nature;"  investigated  the  origin 
of  species  ;  analyzed  the  air  we  breathe  ;  pursued  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus  aud  Copernicus;  mapped  the  skies; 
explored  the  oceans  and  measured  the  earth ;  revived  ancient 
learning;  revelled  in  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  which,  un- 
taauaelled  by  national  theology,  went  forth  to  seek  the 
i  'it  things;  nursed  the  republican  sentiment  by  study 
history  of  Athens  and  Rome;  spoke  words  for  liberty 
on  the  stage  ;  and  adapted  the  roupd  of  learning  to  the  com- 
mon understanding.  Now  it  translated  and  scattered  abroad 
lln' writings  of  Americans  and  the  new  American  coustitu- 
Boat;  and  the  proud  intellect  of  France  was  in  a  maze, 
Target  and  Condorcet  melted  with  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy as  they  read  the  organic  laws  in  which  the  unpretend- 
ing husbandmen  of  a  new  continent  had  introduced  into  the 
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world  of  real  life  the  ideas  that  for  them  dwelt  only  in  hope. 
All  influences  that  favored  freedom  of  mind  QODSpired  to- 
gether, Anti-prelatical  Puritanism  was  embraced 
1778.  by  anti-prelatical  skepticism.  The  exile  Calvin  Ml 
welcomed  home  as  he  returned  by  way  of  New 
Km ■rl.-ui<l  and  the  states  where  rlugtMDOta  Bid  Presbyterian 
prevailed.  The  lineage  of  Calvin  and  the  lineage  of  Des- 
cartes met  together.  One  great  current  of  vigorous  living 
opinion,  which  there  was  no  power  in  France  capable  of 
resisting,  swept  through  society,  driving  all  the  clouds  in 
the  sky  in  one  direction.  Ministers  and  king  and  nation 
were  hurried  along  together. 

The  wave  of  tree  thought  broke  as  it  rolled  against  the 
Pyrenees.  The  Bourbon  of  France  was  compelled  into  an 
alliance  with  America ;  the  Bourbon  of  Spain,  disturbed 
only  by  the  remonstrances  of  De  Aranda,  his  ambassador 
in  Puis,  was  left  to  pursue  a  strictly  national  policy.  The 
Spanish  people  did  not  share  the  passion  and  enthusiasm  of 
I  'ivTH'h.  for  they  had  not  had  the  training  of  the  French. 
In  France,  there  was  no  inquisition ;  in  Spain,  the  king 
would  have  submitted  his  own  son  to  its  tribunal.  For  the 
French  soldier  Descartes,  the  emancipator  of  thought,  Spain 
had  the  soldier  Loyola  to  organize  repression  ;  for  the  proud 
t'orneille.  so  full  of  republican  fire,  Spain  had  the  monkish 
Calderon.  There  no  poet  like  Moliere  unfrocked  hypocrisv. 
Not  only  had  Spain  no  Calvin,  no  Voltaire,  no  Rousseau  ; 
she  had  no  Pascal  to  mock  at  casuistry ;  no  prelate  to  in- 
struct her  princes  in  the  rights  of  the  people  like  Fenelon, 
or  defend  her  church  against  Rome,  or  teach  the  equality 
of  all  men  before  God  like  Bossuet ;  no  controversies 
through  the  press  like  those  with  the  Huguenots;  no  ediol 
of  toleration  like  that  of  Nantes.  A  richly  endowed  chnrch 
alwavs  leans  BO  Arminianism  and  justification  by  works  ; 
and  it  was  so  in  Spain,  where  the  spiritual  instincts  of  man, 
which  are  the  life  of  freedom,  had  been  trodden  under  foot, 
and  alms-giving  to  professed  mendicants  usurped  the  place 
of  charity.  Natural  science  in  its  progress  gently  strips 
from  religion  the  follies  of  superstition,  and  pnrities  and 
spiritualises  faith  :  in  Spain  it  was  dreaded  as  of  kin  to  the 
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Islam  ;  and,  as  the  material  world  was  driven  from  its  right- 
ful place  among  the  objects  of  study,  it  avenged  itself  by 
overlaying  religion.     The  idea  was  lost  in  the  symbol;  to 
the  wooden  or  metal  cross  was  imputed  the  worth  of  inward 
piety;  religious  feeling  was  cherished  by  magnificent  cere- 
monies to  delight  the  senses;  penitence  in  this  world  uUt&A 
v  using  the  hair  shirt,  the  scourge,  and  macera- 
tion ;  the  immortal  soul  was  thought  to  be  purged  by  mate- 
rial dames  ;  the  merciless  inquisition  kept  spies  over  opinion 
in  every  house  by  the  confessional,  and  quelled  unbelief  by 
the  dungeon,  the  torture,  and  the  stake.     Free  thought  was 
rooted  out  in  the  struggle  for  homogeneousness.      Nothing 
was  left  in  Spain  that  could  tolerate  Protestantism,  lenst  of 
ill  the  stern  Protestantism  of  America;  nothing  congenial 
to  free  thought,  least  of  all  to  free  thought  as  it  was  in 
France. 
France  was  alive  with  the  restless  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  the 
:try  beyond  the  Pyrenees  was  still  benumbed  by  super- 
stition  and    priestcraft,  and   tyranny   over   mind,  and  the 
ihureli  through  its  organization  maintained  a  stagnant  calm. 
As  there  was  no  union  between  the  French  mind  and 
the  Spanish  mind,  between  the  French  people  and  the       rr?8. 
Spanish  people,  the   union  of  the  governments  was 
limply  the  result  of  the  family  compact,  which  the  engage- 
ment between  France  and  the  United  States  without  the 
assent  of  Spain  violated  and  annulled.     Moreover,  the  self- 
love  of  the  Catholic  king  was    touched,  that  his  nephew 
thould  have  formed  a  treaty  with  America  without  waiting 
for  his  advice.     Besides,  the  independence  of  colonies  ums 
»n  example  that  might  divest  his  crown  of  its  possessions 
in  both  parts  of  America ;  and  the  danger  was  greatly  en- 
lunced  by  the  establishment  of  republicanism  on  the  borders 
of  his  transatlantic  provinces,  where  he  dreaded  it  as  more 
surely  fatal  than  all  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 

The  king  of  France,  while  he  declared  his  wish  to  make 
no  conquest  whatever  in  the  war,  held  out  to  the  king  of 
"|uiii,  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  the  acqui- 
sition of  Florida ;  but  Florida  had  not  power  to  allure 
Charles  III.,  or  his   ministry,  which  was  a  truly  Spanish 
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ministry  and  wished  to  pursue  a  truly  Spanish  policy. 
There  was  indeed  one  word  which,  if  pronounced,  would 
be  a  spell  potent  enough  to  alter  their  decision ;  a  word 
that  calls  the  blood  into  the  cheek  of  a  Spaniard  as  a  brand 
of   inferiority   on   his  nation.      That   word  was  Gibraltar. 

Meantime,  the  king  of  Spain  declared  that  he  would 
1778.       not  then,  nor  in  the  future,  enter  into  the  quarrel  of 

France  and  England ;  that  he  wished  to  close  his  life 
in  tranquillity,  and  valued  peace  too  highly  to  sacrifice  it  to 
the  interests  or  opinions  of  another. 

So  the  flags  of  France  and  the  United  States  went  to- 
gether into  the  field  against  Great  Britain,  unsupported  by 
any  other  government,  yet  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  The  benefit  then  conferred  on  the 
United  States  was  priceless.  In  return,  the  revolution  in 
America  came  opportunely  for  France.  During  the  last 
years  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  she  lost 
her  creative  power  and  stumbled  about  in  the  regions  of 
skepticism.  She  aspired  to  deny,  and  knew  only  how  to 
deny ;  yet  that  France  which  its  own  clergy  calumniated 
as  a  nation  of  atheists  was  the  lineal  successor  of  the  France 
which  raised  cathedrals  on  each  side  of  the  channel,  the 
France  which  took  up  the  banner  of  the  very  God  in- 
dwelling in  man  against  paganized  Christianity  and  against 
Islam,  the  France  which  maintained  Gallican  liberties  against 
papal  Rome,  the  France  which  after  its  fashion  delivered 
thought  from  bondage  to  the  church.  To  that  same  France, 
America  brought  new  life  and  hope ;  she  superseded  skep- 
ticism by  a  wise  and  prudent  enthusiasm  in  action,  and 
bade  the  nation  that  became  her  ally  lift  np  its  heart  from 
the  barrenness  of  doubt  to  the  highest  affirmation  of  God 
and  liberty,  to  freedom  in  union  with  the  good,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  true. 
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ETJKOPE   AND    AMERICAN   INDEPENDENCE. 
1778. 

The  alliance  of  France  with  the  United  States  brought 
tbc  American  question   into    the   heart   of   Europe, 
wbere  it  called  new  political  aspirations  into  activity,       ma 
nkad   thfl  hope  of  free  trade  between  all  the  eon- 

-.  and  arraigned  the  British  ministry  at  the  judgment- 

f  the  civilized  world.     England  conld  recover  influence 

in  the  direction  of  external  affairs  only  by  a  peace  with  her 

colonies.     American  independence  was  to  be  decided  not 

by  arms  alone,  but  equally  by  the  policy  and  the  sympathies 

if  f'ireii»n  princes  and  nations. 

Both  the  great  belligerents  were  involved  in  contradic- 

ome.     The  government  of  England,  in  seeking  to 

suppress  in   her   dependencies    English    rights   by  English 

made  war  on  the  life  of  her  own  life.     Inasmuch  as 

the  party  of  freedom  and  justice,  which  is,  indeed,  one  for 

ill  mankind,  was  at  least  seen  to  be  one  and  the  same  for 

tlie  win  ile  English  race,  it  appeared  more  and  more  clearly 

■  he  total  subjugation  of  America  would  be  the  prelude 

repression  of  liberty  in  the  British  isles. 

In  point  of  commercial  wealth,  industry,  and  adventurous 

rise,  England  at  the  time  had  no  equal  ;  in  pride  of 

dit y,  no  rival  but  France  :  yet  her  movements  were 

marked  by  languor.     There  was  no  man  in  the  cabinet  who 

Wold  speak  words  of  power  to  call  out  her  moral  resources, 

and  harmonize  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service. 

oontrj,   which   in    the    seven    years'   war  had    been 

wrought  by  the  elder  Pitt  to  deeds  of  magnanimity,  found 

in  the  ministry  no  representative.     Public  spirit  had  been 

'|milod,  and  a  disposition  fostered  to  value  personal  interest 
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above  the  general  good.  Even  impending  foreign  war 
could  not  hush  the  turbulence  of  partisans.  The  adminis- 
tration, having  no  guiding  principle,  held  its  majority  in 
thi-  house  of  commons  only  on  sufferauce,  its  own  officials 
Ollly  by  its  control  of  patronage.  Insubordination  showed 
itself  in  the  fleet,  and  in  the  army,  and  most  among  the 
officers.  England  had  not  known  so  bad  a  govern- 
ing, ment  since  the  reign  of  James  II.  It  was  neither 
beloved  nor  respected,  and  truly  stood  neither  for 
the  people  nor  for  any  party  of  the  aristocracy;  neither  for 
tin  spirit  of  the  time,  nor  for  the  past  age,  nor  for  that 
which  was  coining.  It  was  a  conglomerate  of  inferior  and 
heterogeneous  materials,  totally  unfit  to  conduct  the  policy 
of  a  mighty  empire,  endured  only  during  an  interim. 

The  period  in  British  history  was  one  of  great  and  in- 
creasing intellectual  rigor.  It  was  distinguished  in  philoso- 
phy by  Hume  and  Keid  and  Price  and  Adam  Smith;  in 
painting  by  Reynolds;  in  poetry  and  various  learning  by 
Gray  and  Goldsmith,  Johnson  and  Cowper ;  in  legislative 
eloquence  by  Chatham,  Burke,  and  Fox  ;  in  history  by  Sib" 
bon  j  in  the  useful  arts  by  Brindley,  Watt,  and  Arkwright. 
That  the  nation,  in  a  state  of  high  and  advancing  culture, 
should  have  Keen  •.'overned  by  a  sordid  ministry,  so  inferior 
CO  i t self  as  that  of  Lord  North,  vu  not  doe  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  parliament  alone;  for  there  was  always  in  the  house 
of  commons  an  independent  fraction.  It  cannot  be  fully 
explained  without  considering  the  chaotic  state  of  political 
parties. 

The  conflict  between    England  and   her  American  colo- 

ttiea  sprang  necessarily  ont  of  the  development  of  British 

The  supreme  right  of  parliament  as  the  rep- 

English  nationality,  and  bound  to  resist  and 

erthrow  the  personal  government  of  the  Smarts,  was  the 

. I  of  the  Revolution  of  16SS,  which  had  been  dear 

America   as   the   death-blow   to   monarchical    absolutism 

dominions,  and  as  the  harbinger  of 

[tational  liberty  for  the  civilized  world.    Parliament 

asserted  r  >unt  authority  over  the  crown,  when 

s  own  enactment  it   transferred  the  succession  to  the 
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B        \<r.     These  revolutions  could  not  have  been 
pt   through  acategoric.il  principle  that  would 
to   questioning  of  its  right  fulness.     Sueh  a 
principle  could  not  submit  to  modifications,  until  it       ittm. 
had  accomplished  its  work;  and,  ;is  it  was  i i nl »•_•■  1  ■ ! < ••  I 

ith   the  love  of  liberty  in  the  mass  of  the  English  nation, 
moved  and  acted  with  the  strength  and  majesty  of  a 
ional  conviction. 

In    the    pmcesa  of  years,  the    assertion  of   the  supreme 
vr  of    parliament  soon  assumed  an  exaggerated  form, 
was  claimed  to  extend,  without  limit,  over  Ireland  and 
the  colonies;  so  that  the  theory  which  had  first  been 
to  rescue  and  secure  the  Liberties  of   England  became 
tu  ins'  rum. 'iit   of  despotism.      Meantime,  both  branches  of 
■it    were  but  representatives  of  the   same   Savored 

elan;  and  the  kings  awakened  n unterpoising  sentiment 

of  loyalty  so  long  as  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  creature  of 
nt.    w.i-  represented    by  princes   of   foreign   birth, 
:   ...t    the   laws   and    the   language  of   the   land. 
In  ibis  manner  the  government  was  conducted  for  a  half 
century  by  the  aristocracy,  which,  keeping  in   memory  the 
Ijl  nl"   Cromwell  and  of  James  II.,  were  led  into  the  per- 
il that  the  party  of  liberty,  to  use  the  words  of  Roek- 
,  mi  that,  which  "fought  up  against  the  king  and 
the  people." 
by  tin'  side  of  the  theory  of  absolute  power  concen- 
in  parliament,  which  had  twice  been  the  sheet-anchor 
of  the  Kngiish  constitution,  there  existed  the  older  respect 
Hoc  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  liberties  <•(  organ* 
in-d  communities.     These  two  elements  of  British  political 
brought  into  collision  by  the  American  revolution, 
■i  its  provocation  in  the  theory  of  the  omnipotence 
Blent,  and  its  justification  in  the  eyes  of  English- 
men ii  inoiple  of  vital  liberty  diffused  through  all  the 
parts  of  the  commonwealth.     The  two  ideas  struggled  for 
■  i  ii  !•  in  v  in  the  mind  of  the  British  nation  and  in 
its  leg  They  both  are  so  embalmed  in  the  undying 
eloquence  of  Burke  as  to  have  led  to  the  most  opposite 
•  ']    his  political  character.     They  both  appear  in 
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startling:  distinctness  in  the  speeches  and  conduct  of  Fox, 
who  put  all  at  hazard  on  the  omnipotence  of  parliament, 
and  yet  excelled  in  the  clear  statement  of  the  attitude  of 
America.  Both  lay  in  irrecouciled  confusion  in  the  politics 
of  Rockingham,  whose  administration  signalized  itself  by 
enacting  the  right  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Brit- 
ain in  bind  America  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  and  humanely 
refused  to  enforce  the  pretension.  The  aristocratic  party  of 
liberty,  Organized  on  the  principle  of  the  absolute  power  of 
parliament,  in  order  to  defeat  effectually  anil  for  all  time 
the  designs  of  the  king  against  parliamentary  'usages  and 
rights,  had  done  its  work  and  outlived  its  usefulness.  In 
opposition  to  the  continued  rule  of  an  aristocratic  connec- 
tion with  the  device  of  omnipotence  over  king  and 
1778.  people,  there  rose  up  around  the  pure  and  venerable 
form  of  Chatham  a  new  liberal  party,  willing  to  use 
the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  moderate  the  rule  of  the  aris- 
tocracy in  favor  of  the  people. 

The  new  party  aimed  at  a  double  modification  of  the 
Unrestricted  sovereignty  of  parliament.  The  elder  Pitt 
ivir  insisted,  and  his  friends  continued  to  maintain,  thai 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  impose  taxes 
on  unrepresented  colonies.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the 
renovation  of  English  liberty.  The  next  was  to  recognise 
that  parliament,  as  then  composed,  did  not  adequately  rep- 
n  rent  the  nation  ;  and  statesmen  of  the  connection  of  Rock- 
iiiidimii  desperately  resisted  both  these  cardinal  principles 
of  reform.  This  unyielding  division  among  the  opponents 
of  Lord  North  prolonged  his  administration. 

Besides,  many  men  of  honest    intentions,  neither  wishing 

•li.~li  liberties  impaired,  nor  yet  to  consent  ti>  the 

idence  of  the  colonies,  kepi  their  minds  in  a  state  of 

e;  and  this  reluctance  t"  decide  led  them  to  bear  a 

r  the  ministry  which   alone   professed  ability  to 

the  insurrection:  for  better  men   would  not  con- 

ake  their  places  coupled  with  the  condition  of  con- 

y.     Once  in  a  moment  of  petulance,  Lord 

ted  ;  and  the  kin:,',  who  wished  to  be 

d  his  defection  as  a  most  favorable  event. 
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nt  hfl  was  from  necessity  continned  in  his  office,  because 
no   one  else  could  be  found  willing  to   accept  it. 

In  the  gnat  kingdom  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
_-■< Miistic  forces  were  likewise  in  action.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  popular  power,  France  had  in  reserve  one  great 
:i>l vantage  over  England  in  her  numerous  independent 
pi  i-:uitrv.  Brought  up  in  ignorance  and  seclusion,  they 
knew  not  how  to  question  any  thing  that  was  taught 
by  the  church  or  commanded  by  the  monarch;  but,  wts. 
however  they  might  for  the  present  suffer  from 
grievous  and  unredressed  oppression,  they  constituted  the 
safeguard  of  order  as  well  as  of  nationality. 

It  was  in  the  capital  and  among  the  cultivated  classes  of 
society,  in  coffee-houses  and  saloons,  that  the  cry  rose  for 
B  or  revolution.     The  French  king  was  absolute  ;  yet 
the  teachings  of  Montesquieu  and  the  example  of  England 
I  in  men  of  generous  natures  an  uncontrollable  desire 
for  free  institutions;  while  speculative  fault-finders,  know- 
■■■ -thing  of  the  self-restraint  which  is  taught  by  responsi- 
bility in  the  exercise  of  office,  indulged  in  ideal  anticipations, 
which   were  colored  by  an  exasperating  remembrance    of 
grieb  and  wrongs.     France  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Roman  church,  with  a  kin lt  who  was  a  sincere  though  not  a 
•I  Roman  Catholic;  and  its  philosophers  carried  their 
-sioned  war  against  the  church  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
icism  and    unbelief,    while  a  suspicion   that  forms  of 
ion  were  used  as  a  mere    instrument  of  government 
began  to  find  its  way  into  the  minds  of  the  discontented 
laboring  classes  in  the  cities.     But,  apart  from  all  inferior 
influence*,  the  power  of  generalization,  in  which  the  French 
all  others,  imparts  from  time  to  time  an  ideal- 
lOter  to  its  policy.     The  Parisians  felt  the  reverses 
of  the   Americans  as  if  they  had  been  their  own  ;  and  in 
November,  1776,  an  approaching  rupture  with  England  was 
abject  of  all  conversations. 
The    American  straggle  was  avowedly  a  war  in  defence 
of  the  common  rights  of  mankind.     The  Prince  de  Mont- 
barey,  who  owed  his  place  as  minister  of  war  to  the  favor  of 
i  opas  and  female  influence,  and  who  cherished  the  \>te^ 

ri.  6 
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judices  of  his  order  without  being  aware  of  his  own  medi- 
ocrity, professed  to  despise  the  people  of  the  United  Si  itei 
as  formed  from  emigrants  for  the  most  part  without  char- 
acter and  without  fortune,  ambitions  and  fanatical,  and 
likely  to  attract  to  their  support  "all  the  rogues  :in>  1  the 
worthless  from  the  four  parts  of  the  globe."  lie  had  warned 
Lafayette  against  leaving  his  wife  and  wasting  his  fortune 
to  play  the  part  of  Don  Quixote  in  their  behalf,  and  had 
raised  in  the  council  his  feeble  voice  against  the  alliance  of 
France  with  the  insurgents.  He  regarded  a  victory  over 
England  as  of  no  advantage  commensurate  with  the  danger- 
ous example  of  sustaining  a  revolt  against  established 
1778.  authority.  Besides,  war  would  accumulate  disorder 
in  the  public  finances,  retard  useful  works  for  the 
happiness  of  France,  and  justify  reprisals  by  Great  Britain 
on  the  colonies  of  the  Bourbon  princes. 

It  was  against  the  interior  sentiment  of  the  king,  the 
doubts  of  Maurepas,  and  the  vivid  remonstrances  of  the 
minister  of  war,  that  the  lingering  influence  of  the  policy  of 
the  balance  of  power,  the  mercantile  aspirations  of  France, 
its  spirit  of  philosophic  freedom,  its  traditional  antagonism 
to  England  as  aiming  at  the  universal  monarchy  of  commerce 
and  the  seas,  quickened  by  an  eagerness  to  forestall  a  seem- 
ingly imminent  reconciliation  with  the  colonies,  forced  the 
French  alliance  with  America. 

Just  thirty-eight  years  before,  when  Maurepas  was  in  the 
vigor  of  manhood,  he  had  been  famed  for  his  aversion  to 
England,  and  for  founding  his  glory  on  the  restoration  of 
the  French  navy.  In  the  administration  of  Cardinal  Fleury, 
he  was  thought  to  have  had  the  mind  of  the  widest  range; 
and  it  was  in  those  days  predicted  of  him  that  he  would 
lead  France  to  accomplish  great  results,  if  he  should  ever 
become  the  director  of  the  government.  At  length  he  was 
raised  to  be  first  minister  by  a  king  who  looked  up  to  him 
With  simple-minded  deference  and  implicit  trust.  The  tenor 
of  his  mind  was  unchanged ;  but  he  was  so  enfeebled  by 
long  exclusion  from  public  affairs  and  the  heavy  burden  of 
years  and  infirmities  that  no  daring  design  could  lure  him 
from  the  love  of  quiet.      By  habit  he  put  aside  all  business 
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which  :i'l nut f i'<l  of  delay,  and  shunned  every  effort  of  heroic 
enterprise.  When  the  question  of  the  alliance  with  America 
became  urgent,  he  shrank  from  proposing  new  taxes,  which 
the  lately  restored  parliaments  might  refuse  to  register;  and 
he  gladly  accepted  the  guarantee  of  Necker,  that  all  war 
expenditures  mid  be  met  by  the  use  of  credit,  varied  finaii- 

i  [leratiiins.  and  reforms.  It  was  only  after  the  assurance 
of  ;i  sufficient  supply  of  money  from  loans,  of  which  the  re- 

menl  would  not  disturb  the  remnant  of  his  life,  thai  he 
no  longer  attempted  to  stem  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Paris 
in  favor  of  America.  The  same  fondness  for  ease,  after 
hostilities  were  begun,  led  him  to  protect  Necker  from  the 

»many  enemies  who,  from  hatred  of  his  reforms,  joined  the 
clamor  against  him  as  a  foreigner  and  a  Oall  iuist. 
The  strength  of  the  cabinet  lay  in  Vergennes,  whose  su- 
perior statesmanship  was  yet  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  raise 
him  above  the  care  of  maintaining  himself  in  favor.     lie 
n-ed   the  unfailing  good-will  of  his  sovereign  by  his  po- 
ll  principles,  recognising  no  authority  of  either  clergy, 
..■ibility,  in-  third  estate,  but  only  a  monarch  to  give  the 
word,  and  all,  as  one  people,  to  obey.      Nor  did  he  ever  for 
a  moment  forget  the  respect  due  to  Maurepas  as  his  supe- 
rior, so  that  be  never  excited   a  jealousy  of   rivalship.       He 
had  BO  prejudice  about  calling  republics  into  being,  whether 
in  Europe  or  beyond  the  Atlantic,  if  the  welfare  of  France 
seemed    to    require    it ;    he    had,  however,  in    his  earliest 
approaches   to  the  insurgent  colonies,  acted  in  conjunction 

twitta  Spain,  which  he  continued  to  believe  would  follow 
France  into  the  war  with  England;  and  in  his  eves  the 
int.  rets  of  that  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  took 
■  over  those  of  the  United  States,  except  where 
the  latter  were  precisely  guaranteed  by  treaty. 

Nut  "lie  of  the  chiefs  of  the  executive  government,  not 
ir-general  of  the  finances,  was  pri- 
marily fc  hearty  friend  to  the  new  republic:  the  1778. 
opini"t>  of  Necker  was  in  favor  of  neutrality;  and 
his  liberalism,  though  he  was  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  valued 
the  praises  of  the  philosophic  world,  did  not  go  beyond 
a  of  the  political  institutions  of  England. 
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The  statesmen  of  the  nation  had  not  yet  deduced  from 
experience  and  the  intuitions  of  reason  a  system  of  civil 
liberty  to  supersede  worn-out  traditional  forms ;  and  the 
lighter  literature  of  the  hour,  skeptical  rather  than  hopeful, 
mocked  at  the  contradiction  between  institutions  and  rights. 
"  Gentlemen  of  America,"  wrote  Parny,  at  Paris,  just  before 
the  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States,  "  what 
right  have  you,  more  than  we,  to  this  cherished  Ho- 
rns, erty?  Inexorable  tyranny  crushes  Europe  ;  and  you, 
lawless  and  mutinous  people,  without  kings  and  with- 
out queens,  will  you  dance  to  the  clunk  of  the  chains  which 
weigh  down  the  human  race  ?  And,  deranging  the  beauti- 
ful equipoise,  will  you  beard  the  whole  world,  and  be  free?" 
Mirabeau  wrote  a  fiery  invective  against  despotism,  from  a 
prison  of  which  his  passionate  imploring  for  leave  to  serve 
in  America  could  not  open  the  doors. 

Until  chastened  by  affliction,  Marie  Antoinette  wanted 
earnestness  of  character,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  swayed 
by  generous  caprices,  or  family  ties,  or  the  Belfish  solicita- 
tions of  her  female  companions.  She  had  an  ascendency 
over  the  mind  of  the  king,  but  never  aspired  to  control  his 
foreign  policy,  except  in  relation  to  Austria ;  and  she  could 
not  always  conceal  her  contempt  for  his  understanding.  It 
was  only  in  the  pursuit  of  offices  and  benefits  for  her  friends 
that  she  would  suffer  no  denial.  She  did  not  spare  words 
of  angry  petulance  to  a  minister  who  dared  to  thwart  her 
requests ;  and  Necker  retained  her  favor  by  never  refusing 
thrill.  To  find  an  embassy  for  the  aged,  inexperienced,  and 
incompetent  father-in-law  of  the  woman  whom  she  appeared 
to  love  the  most,  she  did  not  scruple  to  derange  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  kingdom.  For  the  moment  her  emo- 
tions ran  with  the  prevailing  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
republic  ;  but  they  were  only  superficial  and  occasional,  and 
could  form  no  support  for  a  steady  conduct  of  the  war. 

It  was  the  age  of  personal  government  in  France.  Its 
navy,  its  army,  its  credit,  its  administration,  rested  abso- 
lutely in  the  hands  of  a  young  man  of  four-and-twenty, 
whom  his  Austrian  brother-in-law  described  as  a  child.  He 
felt  for  the  Americans  neither  as  insurgents  against  wrongs 
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nor  as  a  self-governing  people  ;  and  never  understood  how  it 
Mine  abont  that,  contrary  to  his  own   faith  in    Unlimited 
monarchical  power  and  in  the  Catholic  Church,  his  kingdom 
had  plunged  into  a  war  to  introduce  to  the  potentates  of 
Um  civilized  world  a  revolutionary  Protestant  republic. 
France  was  rich  in  resources  ;  but  its  finances  had 
overed   from    their  exhaustion  in   the  seven 
/ears'  war.   Their  restoration  became  hopeless,  when  Neeker 
jr  <  imised  to  employ  the  fame  of  his  severer  administrate  mi 
only  to  add  new  weight  to  debts  which  were  already  too 
heavy  to  be  borne.     The  king  of  Prussia,  whose  poverty 
made  him  a  sharp  observer  of  the  revenues  of  wealthier 
powers,  repeatedly  foretold   the  bankruptcy  of  the  ro\  al 
tiiiMirv,  if  the  young  king  should  break  the  pence. 

All  this  while  Paris  was  the  centre  of  the  gay  society 
»nd  intelligence  of  Europe.     The  best  artists  of  the  day,  the 
rs  of  the  rival  schools  of  music,  crowded  round  the 
court.     The  splendor  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  was  kept 
the  Tuileries  and  Versailles  with   prodigal  magniti- 
j  and  invention  was  ever  devising  new  methods  of 
refined  social  enjoyment.     The  queen  was  happy  in  the  dia- 
lling scenes  of  which  she  was  the  life  ;  the  king  pleased  with 
the  supreme  power  which  he  held-  it  his  right  to  exercise. 
To  France,  the  years  which  followed  are  the  most  glorious 
in  her  history  ;  for  they  were  those  in  which  she  most  eon- 
,Uv  ami  disinterestedly  fought  for  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind, and  so  prepared  the  way  for  her  own  regeneration 
and  the  overthrow  of  feudalism  throughout  Europe ;  but 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  when  they  embarked  for 
ihe  liberation  of  America,  pleasure  on  the  prow,  and   the 
hand  of  youth  at  the  helm,  might  have  cried  out 
to  the  young  republic  which  they  fostered  :  "  Morituri  to 
wlutant,"  "  The  doomed  to  die  salute  thee." 

1  latholic  king  might  love  to  avenge  himself  on  Eng- 
land by  worrying  her  with  chicanes  and  weakening  her  by 
:  dissensions  in  her  dominions;  but  he  had  learned 
from  experience  to  recoil  from  war,  and  longed  for  tranquil- 
iu  his  old  age.     A  very  costly  and  most  unsuccessful 
ition    against  Algiers,   and    a  protracted    strife  with 
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Portugal  respecting  the  extension  of  Brazil  to  the  La  Plata, 
where  Pomba]  by  active  forethought  long  counterbalanced 
superior  power,  had  wasted  the  resources  of  his  world-" ' i <  1  < ■ 
monarchy.  Its  revenue  amounted  to  not  much  more  thin 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  large  annual  deficit  rapidly 
iin Teased  the  public  debt.  Every  consideration  of  sound 
policy  enjoined  upon  the  ruler  of  Spain  to  husband 
ins.  for  his  land  the  blessings  of  peaceful  times ;  and 
above  all,  as  the  great  possessor  of  colonies,  to  avoid 
a  war  which  was  leading  to  the  complete  and  irretrievable 
ruin  of  the  old  colonial  system. 

The  management  of  its  foreign  dependencies  —  colonies 
they  could  not  properly  be  called,  nor  could  Spain  be  named 
their  mother  country  —  was  to  that  kingdom  an  object  of 
anxiety  and  never-sleeping  suspicion,  heightened  by  a  per- 
petual consciousness  that  the  task  of  governing  them  was 
beyond  its  ability.  The  total  number  of  their  inhabitants 
greatly  exceeded  its  own.  By  their  very  extent,  embracing, 
at  least  in  theory,  all  the  Pacific  coast  of  America ;  and 
in nih  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  land  eastward  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, or  even  to  the  Alleghanies,  it  could  have  no  feeling 
of  their  subordination.  The  remoteness  of  the  provinces  on 
the  Pacific  still  more  weakened  the  tie  of  supremacy,  winch 
was  nowhere  confirmed  by  a  common  language,  inherited 
traditions,  or  affinities  of  race.  There  was  no  bond  of 
patriotism,  or  sense  of  the  joint  possession  of  political 
rights,  or  inbred  loyalty.  The  connection  between  rulers 
and  ruled  was  one  of  force  alone;  anil  the  force  was  in 
itself  10  very  weak  that  it  availed  only  from  the  dull  slug- 
•_:i-liiic"»  of  the  governed.  Distrust  marked  the  policy  of  the 
even  toward  those  of  its  officials  who 
rag  of  Spain  ;  "till  more  toward  the  Creoles,  as  the 
:<ls  in  America  were  called.  No  attempt 
i  the  mind  of  the  old  races,  except 
■vi n  religion,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
!  by  methods  of  superstition.  There 
Ker  a  time  when  the  war-cry  of  the  semi- 
Ikin*  ulio  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population 
ii     their    border.     The   restraints 
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nerce  were  mischievous  and  vexatious,  prompted  by 
f'lr.-md  provoking  murmurs  and  frauds. 

iver,  all  tlie  world  was  becoming  impatient  that  so 
Urge  a  portion  of  the  globe  should  be  monopolized  by  an 
aetfuble  and  decrepit  dynasty.     The  Dutch  and  the  Brit- 
at  and   the  French  sought  opportunitiei  of  illicit 
iraili'.     The  British  cut  down  forest  trees,  useful  in       1778. 

I  kshop  and  the  dye-house,  and  carried  them 

off  an  unappropriated  products  of  nature.     The  Russian  flag 

on  the  American  shore  of  the  North  Pacific. 

To  all  these  dangers  from  abroad,  Charles  III.  hail  added 

mother,  by  making  war  on  the  so-called  company  of  Jesus. 

Of  the  prelates  of    Spain,  seven    archbishops  ami  iwenty- 

(i.'lit  bishops,  two  thirds  of  them  all,  not  only  approved  the 

exile  of  the  order  from   his  dominions,  but  recommended 

it-  total  dissolution  ;  while  only  one  bishop  desired  to  pre- 

without  reform.     With  their  concurrence,  and  the 

of    France  and  Portugal,  he  finally  extorted    the 

of  the  pope  to  its  abolition.     But  before  the  formal 

Ml  of  the  see  of  Rome,  on  the  second  of  April,  1767,  at  one 

and  the   same  hour   in  Spain,  in  the  north  and  south  of 

Africa,  in  Asia,  in  America,  in  all  the  islands  of  the  mon- 

mhr,  the  royal  decree  was  opened  by  officials  of  the  crown, 

Njohnog  them  immediately  to  take  possession  of  its  houses, 

M   its   members   from    their  convents,    and    within 

our  hours  to  transport  them  as  prisoners  to  some 

ill  harbor.      These  commands  were  followed  with 

i  in  Spain,  where  the  Jesuit  priests,  without  regard 

in  their  birth,  education,  or  age,  were  sent  on  board  ships 

h  I. in. I  where  they  could.     They  were  executed  less  per- 

f"''l_v  in  Mexico   and   California,  and  si  ill   less  so   along  the 

Matt  Pacific  coast  and  the  waters  of  the  La  Plata. 

I»ii  i  he  power  of  Spain  in  her  colonies  had  been  promoted 

"IT  the  unwearied  activity  of  the  Jesuits.     Their  banishment 

weakened   her  authority  over  Spanish  emigrants,  and  still 

"lore  confused  the  minds  of  the  rude  progeny  of  the  abo- 

iguay,  where  Spanish  supremacy  had  rested 

its  alone,  who  had  held  in  their  hands  all  the  attri- 

i  Csesar  and  pope,  of  state  and  church,  the  revolution 
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which  divided  these  powers  between  a  civil  chief  and  Do- 
minicans, Franciscans,  and  monks  of  the  Lady  of  Mercy, 
made  a  fracture  that  never  could  be  healed.  It  was  as 
colonial  insurgents  that  Spain  dreaded  the  ASDariMUM,  ii"t 
as  a  new  Protestant  power.  The  antipathy  of  the  king  to 
the  United  States  arose  from  political  motives  :  by  the  rec- 
ognition of  their  independence,  he  was  threatened  with  a 
new,  unexpected,  and  very  real  danger  in  all  his  boundless 
vice-royalties.  There  could  be  no  fear  of  a  popular  riling 
in  any  of  them  to  avenge  a  breach  of  political  privileges; 
but  as  they  had  been  won  by  adventurous  leaders,  so  a 
priest,  an  aboriginal  chief,  a  descendant  of  an  Inca,  might 
waken  a  common  feeling  in  the  native  population,  and  defy 
the  Spanish  monarch.  Jesuits  might  find  shelter  among 
their  neophytes,  and  reappear  as  the  guides  of  rebellion. 
One  of  their  fathers  has  written  :  "  When  Spain  tore  evan- 
gelical laborers  away  from  the  colonies,  the  breath  of  inde- 
pendence agitated  the  New  World,  and  God  permitted  it 
to  detach  itself  from  the  Old." 

The  example  of  the  United  States  did  not  merely  threaten 
to  disturb  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  but,  as  epidemic 
disease  leaps  mysteriously  over  mountains  and  crosses 
oceans,  spores  of  discontent  might  be  unaccountably  borne. 
to  germinate  among  the  many-tougued  peoples  of  South 
America.  All  alluring  promises  of  lowering  the  strength  of 
England  could  soothe  Florida  Blanca  no  more.  His  well- 
grounded  sensitiveness  was  inflamed,  till  it  became  a  con- 
tinual state  of  morbid  irritability;  anil,  from  the  time  when 
the  court  of  France  resolved  to  treat  with  the  Americans, 
In-  prophetic  fears  could  never  for  a  moment  be  lulled  to 

rest. 

Portugal,  which  in  the  seven  years1  war,  with  the  aid  of 
England,  escaped  absorption  by  Spain,  seemed  necessarily 
about  to  become  an  ally  of  the  British  king.  Its  harbors, 
during  the  last  year  of  the  ministry  of  Pombal,  were  shut 
ainst  the  vessels  of  the  United  States;  and  c>n- 
Vee^M  Bress'  ""  ''R'  thirtieth  of  December,  1770,  resenting 
tin'  insult,  was  willing  to  incur  its  enmity,  as  the 
price  of  the  active  friendship  "f  Spain.    But  when,  two 
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uonths  later,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1777,     ,7T7 
the  weak-minded,  superstitious    Maria  I.    succeeded  Fob. a*, 
to  tfie  tlirone,  Pombal  retired  before  reactionary  imbecility. 
Portugal,  in  exchange  for  a  tract  of  laud  conterminous  to 

I!,  withdrew  from  the  La  Plata,  and  was  scarcely  heard 
lling  the  war. 
In  the  south-east  of  Europe,  the  chief  political  it;6. 
far  the  United  States  centred  in  the  joint 
i  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  Danube,  first  of  riven 
ie  Old  World,  rolled  through  their  dominions  between 
vs  of  exuberant  fertility  towards  the  great  Inland  sea 
which  drains  a  larger  surface  of  Europe  than  the  Mediter- 
r.mc  in.  Yet  the  culture  and  commerce  of  the  eastern  lands 
ol  the  crown,  by  which  alone  their  house  could  become 
great,  irere  set  aside  as  secondary  objects,  so  that  the 
mighty  Stream  Unwed  almost  in  silence  towards  the  Euxine. 
In  August)  1756,  when  Kaunitz  was  about  to  take  in  his 
band  the  helm  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  hold  it  for  a 
1  of  a  century,  his  first  words  in  explanation  of  his  pot 
icy  were:  "Prussia  must  be  utterly  thrown  down  from  its 
very  foundations,  if  the  house  of  Austria  is  to  stand  up- 
right." In  the  year  in  which  the  United  States  declared 
their  independence,  as  Joseph  II.  visited  France  to  draw 
er  his  relations  with  that  power,  Kaunitz  thus  counselled 
the  young  emperor:  "Move  against  Prussia  with  all  moder- 
ation and  regard  for  good  appearances.  Never  fully  trust  its 
e.mrt.  Direct  against  it  the  sum  total  of  political  Strength, 
and  let  our  whole  system  of  state  rest  on  this  principle." 

ive  popes  of   Home  had  wished  an  alliance  of  the 
two  great  Catholic  powers  of  Central  Europe  against  the 
smaller  rtates,  by  which  the  Reformation  bad  been  rescued; 
nd  n   was  the  chief  boast  of  Kaunitz  that  he  had  effected 
I    alliance.     Twenty  years  after  it  was  framed,  his  lan- 
guage was  still:  "Austria  and  Bourbon  are  natural  allies, 
and  have  to  regard  the  Protestant  powers  as  their  common 
■  ud  enemies." 
rther,  the  Austrian  court  in  the  time  of  Kaunitz  de- 
sired, above  all,  increased  power  and  possessions  in  Ger- 
ud  planned  the  absorption  of  Bavaria.     And,  as  the. 
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dynastic  interests  of  the  imperial  family  claimed  parity 
with  those  of  the  state,  the  same  minister  knew  how  to  find 
thrones  at  Parma,  at  Paris,  at  Naples,  for  the  three  young- 
est of  the  six  daughters  of  Maria  Theresa. 

The  arch-house  looked  upon  itself  as  alone  privileged  to 
produce  the  chiefs  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  the  continuers 
of  Augustus,  of  Constantino,  of  Charlemagne,  of  (Mho.  In 
this  idea  lay  its  fiction  of  a  claim  to  universal  monarchy, 
sanctified  by  the  church  ;  so  that  any  new  acquisition  could 
easily  be  regarded  but  as  a  recovery  of  a  rightful  part 
i"7s.  of  its  dominions.  For  the  same  reason  it  asserted 
precedence  over  every  royal  house,  and  would  not 
own  an  equal,  even  in  the  empress  of  Russia. 

Since  Austria,  deserting  its  old  connection  with  England, 
had  allied  itself  with  France,  and  the  two  powers  had 
faithfully  fought  together  in  the  seven  years'  war,  it  would 
have  seemed  at  hast,  that  the  imperial  court  was  bound  to 
favor  its  Bourbon  ally  in  the  great  contest  for  American 
independence  ;  but  we  have  seen  an  American  agent  rebuffed 
alike  from  the  foreign  office  in  Vienna  and  from  the  saloons 
of  Kaunitz.  The  emperor,  Joseph  II.,  no  less  than  his 
mother,  from  first  to  last  condemned  the  rising  of  the 
American  people  as  a  wrong  done  to  the  principle  of  supe- 
rior power ;  and  his  sympathy  as  a  monarch  was  constant  to 
England. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  the  arch-house  and  its  famous 
minister  at  this  period  of  American  history.  But  Prussia 
proved  the  depth  and  vigor  of  its  roots  by  the  manner  of  its 
wrestling  with  the  storm  ;  the  Hapsburg  alliance  with  Bour- 
bon brought  no  advantage,  and  passed  away,  like  every 
thing  else  that  is  hollow  and  insincere.  Bavaria  still  stands, 
clad  in  prouder  honors  than  before.  Of  the  thrones  on 
which  the  Austrian  princesses  were  placed,  all  three  have 
crumbled ;  and  their  families  are  extinct  or  in  exile.  The 
fiction  of  the  holy  Roman  empire  has  passed  away,  auil  its 
meaningless  shadow  figures  only  in  misplaced  arms  and 
The  attitude  of  Austria  to  the  United  States  will 
■euritive  proceeds.  Kaunitz  and  the  imperial 
•owed  seed  that  had  no  life;   and  their  pol- 
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icy  bore  no  fruit,  delaying  for  their  generation  the  develop- 
meat  of  the  great  Austrian  state. 

In  Italy,  which  by  Wing  broken  into  fragments  was  reft 
"fits  strength  though  not  of  its  beauty,  tin'  I'nitcd  States 
bail  hoped  to  find  support  from  the  ruler  of  Florence,  to 
whom  they  had  commissioned  an  envoy :  the  world  had 
bun  full  of  the  praises  of  his  code  ami  of  his  government. 
Bo)  the  hope  was  altogether  vain.  The  south  of  Italy  fol- 
lowed Spain.     The  pope  took  no  thought  of  colonies  which 

soon  to  form  a  republic,  with  a  people  far  more  thor- 

DBghly  Protestant    than    any  nation  in    Europe.     But   the 

of  the  Italians  has  always  revered  the  struggles  of 

patriotism  ;  and,  while  the  Americans  fought  for  their  liber- 

I -'ilangii nri  was  preparing  the  work,  in  which,  with  the 
apl'bnse  of  the  best  minds,  he  claimed  for  reason  its  rights 
in  the  governments  of  men.  During  the  war,  the  king  of 
Naples,  as  one  of  the  Spanish  Bourbous,  conformed  his 
commercial  policy  to  that  of  Spain. 

Turkish    empire    affected   the   course   of  American 
affairs  both  during  the  war  and  at  its  close.     The  embroil- 
ment of  the  western  maritime  kingdoms  seemed  to 
leave  its  border  provinces  at  the  mercy  of  their  neigh-       ma. 
ml  there  wei v  statesmen  in  England  who  wished 

.  in  "nler  that  their  country  might  speak  with  authority 
on  the  Bosphorus  and  within  the  Euxine. 
Of  the  three  northern  powers,  Russia  was  for  the  United 

I  the  most  important ;  for  Great  Britain  with  ceaseless 
importunity  sought  its  alliance :  but  its  empress  put  aside 
request  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  American  con- 
test, and  repeatedly  advised  the  restoration  of  peace  by  the 

"ion  of  independence.  In  1777,  she  desired  to  shut 
the  cruisers  of  the  United  States  out  of  the  Baltic,  but  con- 
MUltitlly  assured  the  Bourbon  family  that  she  would  not 
interfere  in  their  quarrel,  and  would  even  be  pleased  to  see 
them  throw  off  the  yoke  of  England.  Her  heart  was  all  in 
the  Orient.  She  longed  to  establish  a  Christian  empire  on 
'I*  BwpDoms,  and  wondered  why  Christians  of  the  west 
should  prefer  to  maintain  Mussulmans  at  Constantinople. 
Of  England,  she  loved  and  venerated  the  people ;  but  she 
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hid  contempt  for  its  king  and  for  bis  ministry,  of  which  she 
noticed  the  many  blunders  and  foretold  the  fall.  On,  the 
Other  hand,  she  esteemed  Vergennes  as  a  wise  and  able 
minister,  but  did  not  love  the  French  nation. 

In  Gustavu8  III.  of  Sweden,  the  nephew  of  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  France  might  expect  a  friend.  The  revolution  of 
1771,  in  favor  of  the  royal  prerogative,  hud  been  aided  by 
French  subsidies  and  the  counsels  of  Vergennes,  who  was 
selected  for  the  occasion  to  be  the  French  minister  at  Stock- 
holm. The  oldest  colonizers  of  the  Delaware  were  Swedes, 
and  a  natural  affection  bound  their  descendants  to  the 
mother  country.  The  adventurous  king  had  the  ambition 
to  possess  a  colony,  and  France  inclined  to  gratify  his  wish. 
His  people,  as  builders  and  owners  of  ships,  favored 
1778.  the  largest  Interpretation  of  the  maritime  rights  of 
neutrals;  and  we  shall  see  their  king,  who  had  ■  I ; i >  1 1 - 
ing  courage,  though  not  perseverance,  now  and  then  show 
himself  as  the  boldest  champion  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas. 

Denmark,  the  remaining  northern  kingdom,  was  itself  a 
colonial  power,  possessing  small  West  India  islands  and  a 
foothold  in  the  east.  Its  king,  as  Duke  of  Holstein,  had 
a  voice  in  the  German  diet  at  Ratisbon.  Its  people  were  of 
a  noble  race;  it  is  the  land  which,  first  of  European  states, 
forbade  the  slave-trade,  and  which,  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  abolished  the  remains  of  serfdom. 

In  1778,  a  half-witted  king,  every  day  growing  feebler  in 
mind,  yet  in  name  preserving  the  functions  of  royalty  ;  a 
orown  prince  of  but  ten  years  old,  whose  mother,  divorced 
for  adultery,  had  died  in  her  youth  an  exile;  a  council  of 
State,  having  the  brother  of  the  king  for  a  member,  and 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  factions;  a  queen-dowager, 
volent  beyond  her  means,  and  fond  of  meddling  in 
o  affairs  —  gave  no  promise  of  fixedness  in  the  admin- 
ant  Bernstorf,  minister  of  foreign  affair-,  a 
n  by  birth,  professed  to  believe  that  the  repose, 
li.  and  the  happiness  of  civil  society  depend  upon 
nciple  ili.it  ;i  people  can  iu'mt  1>e  justified  in  renounc- 
delity,  obedience,  and  subjection  i"  its  lawful  gov- 
■ut,  and   declaring    itself    independent.     He  watched, 
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therefore,  that  the  Danish  government  should  not  favor,  or 
even  seem  to  favor,  any  step  which  promised  help  to  the 
Americans.  Complying  with  the  suggestion  of  the  English 
court,  Danish  subjects  were  forbidden  to  send,  even  to  Danish 
West  India  islands,  munitions  of  war,  lest  they  should  timl 
their  way  to  the  United  States.  The  Danish  and  Norwe- 
gian ports  were  closed  against  prizes  taken  by  American 
privsleere.  Yet,  from  its  commercial  interests,  Denmark 
was  forced  to  observe  and  to  claim  the  rights  of  a  neutral. 

Freedom  has  its  favorite  home  on  the  mountains  or  by 
the  sea.     Of  the  two  European  republics  of  the  last  century, 
the  one  had  established  itself  among  the  head-springs  of  the 
■  Other  at  iis  mouth.     In  Switzerland,  which  its 
kept  apart  alike  from  Italy  and  the  north,  the 
free  people  preserved  their  ancient  character,  and,  being  con- 
tent within  themselves,  constituted  a  confederated  republic, 
which  rivalled  in  age  the  oldest  monarchies,  and,  by  its  good 
:  arid  industry,  morals  and  laws,  proved  the  stability  of 
•eminent,  alike  fur  the  Romanic  and    for   the    Gcr- 
race.     Of  the  compatibility  of  extensive  popular  con- 
with  modern  civilization,  it  removed  every  doubt ; 
and  America  sheltered  herself  under  its  example.     Hahle- 
mand.    a    much-trusted    brigadier    in    the    British   service, 
nged  to  it  by  birth;   but  England  was  never  able  to 
his  countrymen  in  the  rank  and  file  of   her  armies. 
United  States  gratefully  venerated    their  forc- 
er, hut  sought  from  it  no  direct  assistance.     Had       rm. 
cause  been  lost,  Alexander  Hamilton  would  have 
ated    «iih  his  bride   "to    Geneva,  where  nature    and 
wire  in  their  greatest  perfection." 
The    deepest   and   the   saddest   interest  hovers  over  the 
lie  of  the  Netherlands,  for  the  war  between  England 
and   the    United    States   prepared    its   grave.     Of  all    the 
iies  of    the  Germanic    family,  that  nation,  which  res- 
etted from  the  choked  and  shallowed  sea  the  unstable  silt 
amis  brought   down    by  the  Rhine,  has    endured  the 
and  wrought  the  most  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
i  if  commerce,  and  liberty  in  the  state.    The  republic 
it   founded  was  the  child  of  the  Reformation.     For 
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three  generations  the  best  interests  of  mankind  were  aban- 
doned to  its  keeping;  and,  to  uphold  the  highest  objects 
of  spiritual  life,  its  merchants,  landholders,  and  traders  so 
abounded  in  heroes  and  martyrs  that  they  tired  out  brute 
force,  and  tyranny,  and  death  itself,  and  from  war 
1778.  educed  life  and  hope  for  coming  ages.  Their  exist- 
ence was  an  unceasing  struggle  with  the  ocean  u  hii-h 
beat  against  their  dikes;  with  the  rivers  which  cut  away 
their  soil;  with  neighbors  that  coveted  their  territory;  with 
England,  their  ungenerous  rival  in  trade.  In  proportion  to 
numbers,  they  were  the  first  in  agriculture  and  in  commerce; 
first  in  establishing  credit  by  punctuality  and  probity ; 
first  in  seeing  clearly  that  great  material  interests  are  fos- 
tered best  by  liberty.  Their  land  remained  the  storehouse 
of  renovating  political  ideas  for  Europe,  and  the  asylum  of 
nil  who  were  persecuted  for  their  thoughts.  In  freedom  of 
conscience  they  were  the  light  of  the  world.  Out  of  the 
heart  of  a  taciturn,  phlegmatic,  serious  people,  inclined  to 
solitude  and  reflection,  rose  the  men  who  constructed  the 
code  of  international  law  in  the  spirit  of  justice. 

In  1674,  after  England  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
had  aimed  by  acts  of  legislation  and  by  wars  to  ruin  the 
navigation  of  the  Netherlands,  the  two  powers  consolidated 
peace  by  a  treaty  of  commerce,  in  which  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals were  guaranteed  in  language  the  most  preci.-.e  and  the 
most  intelligible.  Not  only  was  the  principle  recognised 
that  free  ships  make  free  goods;  but,  both  positively  and 
negatively,  ship-timber  and  other  naval  stores  were  excluded 
from  the  list  of  contraband. 

In  1688  England  contracted  to  the  Netherlands  the  high- 
est debt  that  one  nation  can  owe  to  another.  Herself  not 
knowing  how  to  recover  her  liberties,  they  were  restored 
by  men  of  the  united  provinces;  and  Locke  brought  back 
from  his  exile  in  that  country  the  theory  on  government 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  Calvinists  of  the  continent, 
and  which  made  his  chief  political  work  the  text-book  of 
the  friends  of  free  institutions  for  a  century. 

During  the  long  wars  for  the  security  of  the  new  English 
dynasty,  and  for  the  Spanish  succession,  in  all  which  the 
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republic  had  little  interest  of  its  own,  it  remained  the  faith- 
ful ally  of  Great  Britain.     Gibraltar  was  taken  by  ships  and 

pa  of  the  Dutch  not  less  than  by  those  of  Eng- 
land ;    yet    its  appropriation  by   the    stronger  state       ins. 
brought  them  no  corresponding  advantage ;  on  the 
contrary,   their    exhausted    finances    and    disproportionate 
public  debt  crippled  their  power  of  self-defence. 
For  these  faithful,  unexampled,  and  unrequited  services, 
Bpnblic    might!  at  least,  expect  to  find  in  England  a 
wall  of  protection.     But  during  the  seven  years'  war,  in  dis- 
regard "f   treaty  obligations,  its  ships  were    seised  OB  the 
ground  that  they  had  broken  the  arbitrary  British  rules  of 
"mtrnband  and  blockade.     In  the  year  17;">8  the  losses  of 
its  wan  limit!  on  these  pretences  were  estimated  at  more 
Ihu  twelve  million   guilders.     In   1762,  four  of  its  ships, 
M'l  by  a  frigate,  were  taken,  after  an  engagement; 
tnd,  though  the  frigate  was  released,  George  Grenville,  then 
secretary  of  state,  announced  by  letter  to  its  envoy  that  the 
of   stopping    Dutch  ships  with  naval  stores    must  be 
ami  would  be  sustained. 
These  violences  began   to  wean  the   Dutch  people  from 
attachment  to  England.    Could  the  prizes,  which  her 
conrt*  wrongfully  condemned,  compensate  for  the  affections 
Oi  is.  ally  of  a  hundred  years?  But  this  was  not  the  worst: 
Ac  took  advantage  of  the  imperfections  in  the  constitution 
I  tlnrlands  to  divide  their  government,  and  by  influ- 
ence and  corruption  she  won  the  party  of  the  stallholder  to 
,n  uses. 
The  republic  was  in  many  ways  dear  to  the  United  States. 
It  had  given  a  resting-place  to  their  emigrant  pilgrims,  and 
dwmigsed  thein  to  the  New  World  with  lessons  of    religious 
ii.     It  had  planted  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  ;  and  in 
N'ew  York  and  New  Jersey  its  sons  still  cherished  the  Ian- 
Wage,  church  rule,  and  customs  of  their  parent  nation.     The 
IV  in  tlie  American  struggle  a  repetition  of  their  own 
tmtorj  ;  and  the  Americans  looked  to  them  for  the  evidence 
^at  a  small  but  resolute  state  can  triumph  over  the  utmost 
*aorts  of  the  mightiest  and  wealthiest  empire. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


GERMANY   AND   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


1778. 


The  people  who  dwelt  between  the  Alps  and  the  north- 
ern seas,  between  France  and  the  Slaves,  founded  no  colo- 
nies in  America ;  but,  in  part,  gave  to  the  rising  country  its 
laws  of  being.  Let  ns  trace  in  the  annals  of  the  German 
nation  the  universal  interests  which  the  eternal  Providence 
confided  to  their  keeping. 

We  spell  the  record  of  our  long  descent, 
More  largely  conscious  of  the  life  that  is. 

Before  Christianity,  which  is  a  religion  of  war  against 
the  sins  of  the  world,  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  found  its  way,  as  if  by  instinct,  into  the 
minds  of  the  Goths.  In  the  life  struggle  between  Islam 
and  Christianity,  between  a  form  of  religion  bounded  by 
the  material  world  and  the  religion  which  sanctifies  the 
intuitions  of  reason,  Charles  Mattel,  a  German  warrior,  lead- 
ing into  the  field  men  of  the  Christianized  tribes  of  his 
country,  rescued  civilization  by  winning  the  victory  for 
that  side  which  teaches  that  the  light  of  ideal  truth  is  ever 
present  with  the  human  race. 

At  that  time  Central  and  Western  Europe  knew  but  two 
great  forces  which  could  introduce  the  reign  of  law  and 
protect  the  growth  of  culture,  universal  monarchy  and  Cath- 
olic Christianity.  At  the  time  when  society  longed  for 
regeneration  through  the  establishment  of  order,  the  grand- 
son of  the  German  who  smote  the  Saracens  at  Poitiers, 
a  prince  of  fellow-feeling  with  the  common  man,  unclouded 
vision,  inventive  genius,  and  irresistible  will,  made  his  way 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  world  to  the  nearest  possible 
realization  of  these  two  ideas,  taking  at  Rome  the  crown 
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of  emperor  of  the  world  and  supreme  lord  of  the  church. 

Could  Charlemagne,  by  renewing  Roman  Cnesarism,  have 
joined  dominion  over  the  individual  and  collective  con- 
science to  the  fulness  of  military,  legislative,  and  adminis- 
trative power,  a  sameness  of  forms,  a  stagnant  monotony 
of  thought,  and  the  slumber  of  creative  genius  might  have 
lasted  for  thousands  of  years.  Justice  and  truth  are  the 
lame,  everywhere,  at  all  times,  and  for  every  mind.  To 
make  the  emperor  their  authoritative  custodian  and  inter- 
preter for  a  universal  monarchy  would  have  been  to  over- 
throw the  rights  of  reason,  establish  a  despotism  without 
check  or  barrier,  and  bring  on  a  ruin  of  the  moral  and  polit- 
ical world,  like  that  state  of  rest  which  philosophers  of 
nature  predict  for  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  if  nothing 
exists  beyond  what  the  senses  reach.  "  Germany,  ordained 
by  fate  to  illuminate  the  nations,"  could  not  in  this  way 
spread  light  and  freedom. 

A  century  and  a  half  later,  mastery  over  the  church  could 
still  less  attend  the  crowning  at  Rome  by  the  pope  of  the 
first  holy  Roman  emperor  of  the  German  nation.  In  the 
renewed  antagonism  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
the  latter  had  no  mode  of  directly  invoking  popular  support ; 
the  pope,  through  prelates  and  clergy,  who  received  his 
»ord  as  infallible,  had  dominion  over  conscience  alike  in 
every  cottage  and  every  castle,  so  that  he  was  strong  with 
and  through  the  people.  Two  centuries  from  the  corona- 
tion of  Charlemagne  had  not  passed  away,  when  Gregory 
^  II.  asserted  his  exclusive  right  to  the  investiture  of 
i]M  throughout  Christendom;  and,  compelling  the  em- 
pT'T,  Henry  IV.,  to  do  penance  at  Canossa,  extorted 
•he  acknowledgment  of  all  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
*e.  A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  this  hasty 
"ibmissiveness  of  a  young  and  weak  and  dissolute  ruler, 
even  Red-Beard,  the  wise  and  powerful  Frederic  I.,  acqui- 
esced in  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  long  and  fruitless 
"niggle ;  and  at  Venice,  in  the  maturity  of  his  years,  sur- 
rendered to  the  pope. 

This  victory  could  not  have  been  won  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  unless  right  had  in  some  degree  been  on  their  side. 
VOL.  vi.  7 
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In  resisting  the  absolute  power  of  the  emperor  over  con- 
science, they  were  contending  fur  t!i:it  which  God  loves 
most,  —  the  rights  of  our  race.  But  the  despotism  which 
tlii'V  justly  snatched  from  the  sceptre  was  sequestered  and 
Appropriated  to  their  own  benefit.  When  dominion  i 
the  soul  was  wrested  from  Coisar,  the  work  was  but  half 
done  :  the  pope  should  have  laid  it  down  at  the  feet  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  consummated  the  emancipation  of  every 
mind.  Who  now  will  recover  the  dearest  birthright  of 
man? 

The  holy  Roman  empire  of  the  German  nation  was  be- 
come in  temporal  power  a  shadow,  in  spiritual  power  a  sub- 
ject;  and  he  who  possessed  the  fiction  of  the  great  name 
could  initiate  no  patriotic,  all-penetrating  reform  for  the 
world. 

The  German  nobles  took  advantage  of  the  period  of  law- 
lessness consequent  on  the  contest  between  the  pope  and 
the  emperor  to  round  off  their  estates,  to  wrong  their 
neighbors,  to  oppress  their  tenants,  to  reduce  the  free  rural 
classes  to  the  condition  of  adscripts  to  the  glebe. 

In  the  troubled  centuries  when  there  was  no  safety  for 
merchants  and  artisans  but  in  their  own  courage  and  union, 
free  cities  rose  up  along  the  Rhine  and  the   Danube  in  such 
numbers  that  the  hum  of  business  OOuld  he   heard   from   1 1 1 •  ■ 
one  to  the  older.     On  the  sea,  free   towns  leagued   together 
from  Flanders  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland;   renewing  Dantzic; 
Oarrying    Ooloniei   to   Elbiug,    Ki'migsbere;,    and    Meinel,   to 
Riga  and  Reval;  stretching  into  the  interior  to  u  to  in- 
clude < ;.  ii  t  iritr-n.  Erfurt,  and   Magdeburg,  Breslau,  and  Cra- 
i:ir(s  alike  in  London  and  Novgorod;  shaping 
constitutions  after  the  great  house  of  merchants  ol 
eck,  till   the  consolidated  union  of  nearly  eighty  ci tie- 
the  first  maritime  power  in  the  commercial  world. 
gland.  Simon  de  Montfoit    created  a  place   for   the 
the  boroughs  in  parliament,  so  free   impe- 
rial cities  had  benches  in  the  German  diet.     In  these  repub- 
■uh  ii-,  not  so  directly  depending  on  the  empire, 
was  to  be  found  whatever  was  best  in  local  self-government, 
orderly  industry,  in   art   and   science,  in  wise  finmmal 
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administration,  in  tolerant  wisdom  drawn  from  the  obser- 
vation of  many  religions  :ind  many  lands,  in  free  inquiry 
tnd  intelligence;  but,  though  they  were  ripe  for  instruction, 

had  nut  strength  enough  to  stand  alone. 
There  remained  the  free  rural  population  of  Germany;  a 
body  of  men  as  ancient  as  incipient  civilization  in  Central 
Asia ;  the  strength  of  a  nation  whose  tongue  had   no  word 

ive.  Each  century  saw  more  and  more  their  numbers 
diminished,  their  rights  to  the  soil  impaired,  their  personal 
liberties  endangered.  Unconnected  and  without  arms,  they 
were  not  able  to  assume  even  their  own  defence ;  but  in 
them  was  the  life  that  was  to  renew  the  nations. 

lit  the  theory  of  the  sycophants  of  the  Roman  see 
that  the  pope  represents  on  earth  the  eternal  wisdom,  it 
follows  necessarily  that  he  may  decide  every  question  of 
Bonis  in  private  and  in  public  life.  He  is  responsible  for 
king.  He  may  decree  what  king  is  unworthy  to 
reign ;  and  his  sentence  must  bind  the  conscience  of  all  who 
accept  his  infallibility.  lie  must  have  power  to  give  and  to 
Uke  away  empires,  and  all  pomesriona  of  all  men;  to  release 
peoples  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  to  unbind  kings 
from  their  oaths  of  capitulation;  to  order  the  German 
princes  whom  to  elect  as  emperor,  and  to  order  them  to 
dect  unanimously;  with  his  cardinals  or  alone  to  elect  an 
emperor.  As  the  sole  oracle  of  truth,  he  may  assume  to  con- 
trol history  itself  when  it  thwarts  his  purpose ;  and,  though 
the  adamantine  door  of  the  past  is  bolted  down  for  ever- 
more, he  may  break  it  open, 

To  bind  or  unbind,  add  what  lacked, 
Insert  a  leaf,  or  forge  a  name. 
Since  reasoning  on  an  accepted  dogma  is  forbid,  he  may 
command    an  inquisition  into  the  innermost  thoughts  and 
places  of  every  mind,  and  compel  assent  by  fines,  im- 

iment,  excommunication,  but  especially  by  the  sword 

ire.     The  infallible  interpreter  of  morals  may,  in  un- 

''ri'lled  licentiousness,  order  and  do  what  is  right  in  his  own 

eyes;  ruling  in    all  things,  and    never  ruled;  judging   all 

.-   and  never  judged. 

In  Greece,  as  may  be  read  in  Plato's  Republic,  "  mendi- 
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emit  diviners  went  to  rich  men's  doors,  persuading  them 
that  they  have  received  from  the  gods  power  to  absolve  ■ 
man  himself  or  his  forefathers  from  sins ;  and  for  the  living 
and  for  the  dead  there  are  ceremonies  which  deliver  from 
pains  in  the  life  to  come ;  but  dreadful  things  await  those 
neglecting  the  rite."  The  method  practised  on  a  small 
scale  by  vagabond  prophets  in  Athens  was  formed  by  the 
papal  see  into  a  system  for  the  world  ;  and  it  filled  its  treas- 
ury by  an  organized  traffic  in  indulgences,  and  promises  of 
pardon  here  and  beyond  the  grave.  In  a  decretal  of  the 
ninth  of  November,  1518,  Pope  Leo  X.  affirmed  his  power 
as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  the  vicar  of  Christ  to 
remit  the  sins  alike  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

All  absolute  power  brings  its  holders,  first  or  last,  to  per- 
dition :  absolute  power  over  mind,  conquered  from  the 
emperor  and  continued  for  centuries,  at  last  ruined,  and 
could  not  but  ruin,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of 
the  functionary  by  whom  it  was  exercised.  The  earth, 
wrapt  in  thickest  darkness,  sighed  for  the  dawn. 

The  son  of  a  miner,  of  the  peasant  class  in  Eisleben, 
trained  in  the  school  of  Paul  df  Tarsus  and  the  African  Au- 
gustine, became  a  light  to  the  world.  He  taught  that  no 
man  impersonates  the  authority  of  God ;  that  the  pope  is 
right  in  denying  the  divinity  of  the  emperor,  but  that  he  blas- 
phemes in  arrogating  divinity  to  himself.  No  power  over 
souls  belongs  to  a  priest ;  "any  Christian,  be  it  a  woman  or 
a  child,  can  remit  sins  just  as  well  as  a  priest;"  clergy  and 
laity,  all  are  of  one  condition  ;  all  men  are  equally  priests  ; 
'•  a  l>ishop'8  ordination  is  no  better  than  an  election  ;"  "any 
child  that  creeps  after  baptism  is  an  ordained  priest,  bishop, 
and  pope."  "  The  priest  is  nothing  but  an  office-holder." 
"  The  pope  is  our  school-fellow ;  there  is  but  one  master, 
and  his  name  is  Christ  in  heaven  ;"  and,  collecting  all  in 
one  great  formulary  of  freedom,  he  declared  :  Justification 
is  by  faith;  by  faith  alone,  "sola  fide;"  every  man  must 
work  out  his  own  salvation;  no  other  —  not  priest,  nor 
bishop,  nor  pope,  no,  not  all  the  prophets  —  can  serve  for 
the  direct  connection  of  the  intelligent  reason  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  infinite  and  eternal  intelligence. 
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TLe  principle  of  justification  by  faith  alone  solved  every 
problem.  It  is  freedom  against  authority ;  self-activity 
against  superstitious  trust  in  other  men.  It  was  the  knell 
oi  i  lie  departing  dominion  of  an  alien  prince  over  the 
-.•nee  of  the  peoples.  But  it  was  more  than  the  termi- 
nation of  a  strife  of  seven  centuries  between  pope  and 
emperor.  The  truth  spoken  by  Luther  assigned  to  the 
pupe  his  true  place,  as  an  unconsecrated,  fallible,  peccant 
mortal,  holding  only  an  office  instituted  by  his  erring  fellow- 
mortals,  and  having  no  functions  and  no  powers  except 
what  erring  mortals  can  bestow.  To  discard  the  pope,  and 
keep  bishops  and  priests  with  superhuman  authority  derived 
from  ordination,  would  have  been  only  substituting  one 
supernatural  caste  for  another.  Luther  struck  superstition 
at  the  root.  The  popes  stripped  lordship  over  conscience 
from  the  emperor ;  and  Luther  stripped  it  from  pope,  pro- 
lines, and  priests.  His  teaching  was  the  rending  of  the 
veil  which  divides  the  past  civilization  from  the  future,  a 
vindication  for  all  mankind  of  the  rights  of  reason.  The 
idea  of  justification  by  faith  alone  was  censured  as  fatalism, 
while  in  truth  it  is  the  strongest  possible  summons  to  self- 
activity.  The  principle  can  never  be  surrendered  so  long 
M  the  connection  between  man  and  eternal  truth  shall 
endure.  Well,  therefore,  did  Leibnitz  say  of  Luther: 
"This  is  he  who,  in  later  times,  taught  the  human  race 
hope  and  free  thought." 

The  medieval  church  had  been,  in  some  sort,  the  pro- 
lector  of  the  people.  Luther  declared  reason  to  be  the 
"well-spring  <i(  law,"  the  rule  for  reforming  national  codes. 
Farther,  he  demanded  that  truth  should  be  spread  by  appeals 
to  reason  alone.  "  If  fire,"  said  he,  "  is  the  right  cure  for 
heresy,  then  the  fagot-burners  are  the  most  learned  doctors 
on  earth.  Nor  need  we  study  any  more  :  he  that  has  brute 
'"roe  on  his  side  may  burn  his  adversary  at  the  stake." 
"  I  will  preach  the  truth,  speak  the  truth,  write  the  truth, 
but  will  force  the  truth  on  no  one ;  for  faith  must  be  ac- 
willingly  and  without  compulsion." 

By  reason,  too,  he  desired  to  restrain  arbitrary  power. 
His  words  are :  "  Where  a  ruler  indulges  the  conceit  that 
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he  is  a  prince,  not  for  the  sake  of  his  subjects,  but  for  the 
Bake  of  his  beautiful  golden  hair,  he  belongs  among  the 
heathen."  "A  Christian  priuce  is  not  a  person  for  himself, 
but  a  servant  for  others."  "  The  prince  must  think,  '  I 
belong  to  the  land  and  the  people,  and  will  therefore  serve 
them  with  my  office."' 

On  the  right  of  private  judgment,  Luther  said  :  "  If  the 
emperor  or  the  princes  should  command  me  and  say  :  '  Thus 
and  thus  you  ought  to  believe ; '  then  I  speak :  '  Dear  em- 
peror, dear  princes,  your  demand  is  too  high  ; '  they  say : 
'Yes,  you  must  be  obedient  to  us,  for  we  are  the  higher 
powers.'  Then  I  answer:  'Yes,  you  are  lords  over  this 
temporal  life,  but  not  over  the  eternal  life  ; '  they  speak 
further :  '  Yes,  peace  and  unity  must  be  preserved  ;  there- 
fore you  must  believe  as  the  emperor  and  princes  believe.' 
What  do  I  hear  ?  The  Turk  might  as  well  say  :  '  Listen, 
Roman  emperor,  listen,  princes;  you  ought  to  believe  as 
the  Turks  believe  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  unity ;  for  what 
holds  good  for  the  one  holds  good  for  the  other,  for  the 
Turkish  emperor  and  for  every  nobleman  in  the  village.' 
No,  dear  emperor,  dear  prince,  dear  lord,  dear  lady,  it  iota 
not  belong  to  you  to  make  such  a  demand."  And  again  : 
"All  bishops  that  take  the  right  of  judgment  of  doctrine 
from  the  sheep  are  certainly  to  be  held  as  murderers  and 
thieves,  wolves  and  apostate  Christians.  Christ  gives  the 
right  of  judgment  to  the  scholars  and  sheep.  St.  Paul  will 
have  no  doctrine  or  proposition  held,  till  it  has  been  proved 
Bad  recognised  as  good  by  the  congregation  that  hears  it. 
Every  Christian  has  God's  word,  and  is  taught  of  God  and 
anointed  as  a  priest." 

It  followed,  as  the  true  rule  for  all  Christendom,  that  the 
teacher,  "  the  minister  of  the  word,"  should  be  elected  by 
the  congregation  itself.  This  Luther  addressed  to  the  em- 
peror and  Christian  nobles  of  the  German  nation  in  15:20. 
Three  years  later,  he  published  proof  out  of  Scripture  that 
a  Christian  congregation  ought  to  have  the  right  to  mil, 
induct,  and  depose  teacher*.  And  in  like  manner,  with 
strict  consistency,  in  May,  1525,  he  wrote  to  the  peasants  of 
Su.-ibia:  "'The  whole  congregation  should  have  power  to 
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choose  and  to  depose  ft  pastor;'  this  article  is  right." 
"Yon,  prinoei  ami  lords,  cannot  with  any  color  refuse  them 
the  right  to  elect  a  pastor." 

But  it  was  not  theu  possible  in  Europe  to  reconstruct  the 
church  on  the  principle  of  its  total  separation  from  tradition 
Ud  the  state.  Did  Luther  look  to  the  newly  discovered 
world  as  the  resting-place  of  his  teachings?  lie  certainly 
led  and  proposed  the  rules  for  emigration.  When 
the  great  revelation  of  truth  was  made,  "a  star,"  said  he, 
"iu.i\cd  in  the  sky,  and  guided  the  pilgrim  wise  men  to 
the  manger  where  the  Saviour  lay."  lie  advised  the  op- 
pressed country  people,  taking  with  them  the  teacher  of 
their  choice  mid  the  open  Bible,  to  follow  "the  star"  of 
freedom  to  lands  where  religious  liberty  could  find  a  home. 
In  October  of  the  following  year,  the  little  synod  held  at 
Boaberg  by  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  accepted  the 
propositions  of  Luther,  that  all  Christians  share  equally  in 
the  priesthood,  that  true  churches  consist  in  self -organized, 
governing  communities  of  believers;  and  that  these 
communities,  thus  freely  formed,  may  lie  associated  through 
■  niimal  general  meeting  of  ministers  and  delegates. 

The  glad  lessons  of  reform  went  out  through  all  the  land, 
kindling  the  poor  and  humble  and  afflicted  with  the  promise 
of  a  happier   age.      Himself   peasant-born,  and  ever   mindful 
of  his  lineage,  the  prophet  of  German   unity  and  freedom, 
Lethal  wrote  for  his  countrymen  in  their  own  tongue  as  no 
aid.     His  words  touched  the  hearts  and  wakened 
'he  thoughts  and  filled  the  meditations  of  all.     The  man  of 
"pie,  in  1521  he  says  of  himself  :   "Up  to  this  time  I 
dwaya  made  it  my  rule  to  get  the  start  of  the  notions 
"i  the  court.     Not  the  half  would  have  come  about,  if  I  had 
let  myself  hang  on  their  counsels."     Therefore  he  was  able 
msform  his  nation,  which  was  swayed  by  his  words, 
chords  of  the  lyre  by  the  touch  of  the  master. 
If  Charles    V.  hail  but  accepted    the   Reformation,  free 
Germany  from  the  Vos^ic  mountains  would  at  his  bidding 
have  been  reconstructed   as  one  monarchy  on  a  new  and 
foundation.     The  emperor  deserted  his  own  stand- 
in  alien  he  joined  with  an  alien;  and  from  that  time 
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the  authority  of  the  imperial  crown  was  used  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  a  separate  dynasty. 

The  principles  for  which  Luther  demanded  the  active  co- 
operation of  every  individual  struck  the  deepest  rout ;  yet 
their  instant  and  universal  application  would  have  bred 
civil  war  rather  than  wholesome  change.  A  new  nation, 
free  from  mediaeval  traditions,  must  grow  up  to  be  the 
great  heir  and  the  bearer  of  the  new  system. 

Within  the  empire  each  separate  prince  became  for  his 
own  dominions  the  highest  overseer  of  the  church  of  the 
Reformation.  Luther  remained  in  the  laud  of  his  birth 
and  of  his  love,  even  though,  in  the  years  that  followed, 
his  relations  to  princes  cost  him  baleful  compromises 
and  unworthy  concessions.  In  the  reformed  churches  of 
France,  which  struggled  into  being  in  permanent  conflict 
with  prelates  and  kings,  their  constitution  grew  out  of 
themselves,  according  to  the  teachings  of  Luther  in  his 
earlier  days.  It  is  the  common  principle  on  which  French- 
men first  colonized  what  is  now  Nova  Scotia  and  Florida, 
on  which  Englishmen  and  the  Dutch  planted  the  states 
that  lie  between  Canada  and  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  ; 
and  it  was  strongly  represented  in  the  settlements  further 
south.  So  Germany,  which  appropriated  no  territory  in 
America,  gave  to  the  colonies  of  New  Netherlan  1  and  New 
England  their  laws  of  being. 

The  prince  that  will  lead  Germany  to  union  must  accept 
reform  in  religion,  and  the  canon  that  he  is  there  not  for 
himself,  but  for  the  land  and  people.  The  hopes  of  the 
reformers  first  rested  on  Saxony.  But  one  of  its  electors 
refused  the  imperial  crown ;  another  betrayed  the  Refor- 
mation through  fears  of  ill-directed  progress  ;  a  third,  by 
further  concessions  to  the  reaction  and  to  the  emperor,  and 
by  consequent  indecision,  lost  for  himself  army,  land,  and 
freedom,  and  for  his  electorate  the  lead  in  Germany. 

There  was  better  promise  from  the  house  which  a  bur- 
grave  of  Nuremberg,  one  of  the  wisest,  most  right-minded, 
and  most  popular  statesmen  of  his  age,  and  whose  days  in 
his  land  were  long,  had  transplanted  to  Brandenburg.  In 
1613,  when  the  congregation  of  the  pilgrims  at  Ley  den  was 
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prosing  by  corners  from  England,  and  when  the  king  of 
Knghad  was  rejecting  the  last  shred  of  the  Calvinism  in 
which  he  had  been  bred  as  the  religion  of  republicanism,  the 
rltvior  of  Brandenburg,  John  Sigisinund,  after  eight  years 
of  reflection,  adopted  the  faith  of  those  who  were  to  plant 
MiifMchusetts,  and  passed  with  all  formality  out  of  the 
church  in  which  so  much  only  of  the  precepts  of  Luther 
I'li-cailud  as  the  princes  of  his  day  could  tolerate,  into  the 
more  liberal  church  that  had  been  formed  under  republican 
Wpjeot  by  Calvin. 
In  1618,  while  the  pilgrims  were  pleading  for  leave  to 

■  with  an  English  charter,  according  to  the  rules  of 
colonization  of  Luther,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  pledged 
himself  anew  to  the  Reformation  by  uniting  to  his  posses- 
lions  secularized  Prussia. 

Between  all  whom  one  and  the  same  renovating  principle 
rales,  inspires,  and  guides,  there  exists  an  unwritten  alliance 
or  harmony,  not  registered  in  the  archives  of  states,  show- 
■g  itself  at  moments  of  crisis.  Protestantism  struggled  for 
alike  in  Germany  and  in  New  England,  not  always  with 
success.  With  the  constitution  of  Plymouth,  which 
*u  signed  in  Cape  Cod  harbor,  it  triumphed  in  New  Eng- 
land in  the  same  month  in  which  it  was  struck  down  on  the 
White  Mountain  of  Bohemia.  The  year  in  which  the  Cath- 
olic reaction  crushed  the  municipal  liberties  of  Protestant 
I!<»  hiilo,  the  Reformation  was  rescued  in  Germany  by  the 
relief  of  Stralsund,  and  extended  in  America  by  the  plant- 
■  regular  government  in  Massachusetts. 
The  day  on  which  Winthrop  sailed  into  Boston  harbor, 

II  Adolphus  was  landing  fifteen  thousand  men  in 
P  !>•  r:mia.  The  thoughts  of  Germany  and  of  the  new 
(*'>ple  of  America  ran  together :  one  and  the  same  element 

uimated  them  all.  The  congregations  of  Massaehu- 
Mtts,  too  feeble  to  send  succor  to  their  European  brethren, 

ODt  their  souls  for  them  in  prayer.  From  the  free 
oty  of  Nuremberg,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  just  three  weeks 
More  djg  fall  at  Ltltzen,  recommended  to  Germans  coloniz- 
•tion  in  America  as  "  a  blessing  to  the  Protestant  world." 
U pursuance  of  tho  design  of  the  Swedish  king,  the  chan- 
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cellor  Oxcn8tiern,  in  April,  1633,  as  we  have  seen,  called  on 
the  German  people  to  send  from  themselves  emigrants  to 
America.  In  December,  the  upper  four  German  circles 
confirmed  the  charter,  and  under  its  sanction  a  Protestant 
colony  was  planted  on  the  Delaware.  What  monument  has 
Wallenstein  left  like  this  on  the  Delaware  to  Gust  a  \  Ofl  '.' 

The  thirty  years'  war  was  not  a  civil  war  :  li.nl  tbe  Ger- 
mans been  left  to  themselves,  the  Reformation  would  have 
bMII  peacefully  embraced  by  nine  tenths  of  them.  It  was 
by  hordes  of  other  races  and  tongues  that  the  battle  of 
Jesuit  reaction  was  fought.  While  France  was  rent  in 
pieces  by  bloody  anil  relentless  feuds,  Germany  enjoyed  a 
half  century  of  prosperous  pence,  and  with  its  kindred  in 
the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland  formed  the  first  nation  in 
the  world.  Its  universities,  relieved  from  monastic  tradi- 
tions, taught  not  theology  alone,  but  the  method  of  the 
right  use  of  reason,  and  sciences  pregnant  with  modern 
culture.  Kepler,  a  republican  of  Weil,  the  continuator  of 
Copernicus,  the  forerunner  of  Newton,  revealed  the  laws 
of  the  planetary  motions.  No  part  of  Europe  had  so  many 
industrious,  opulent,  and  cultivated  free  cities;  while  the 
empire  kept  in  use  the  forms  and  developed  the  language 
of  constitutional  government. 

The  terrible  thirty  years'  effort  to  restore  the  old  super- 
stition crushed  the  enlightened  middle  class  of  Germany, 
destroyed  its  llanseatio  confederacy,  turned  its  commerce 
into  other  channels,  ruined  its  manufactures,  arrested  its 
progress  in  the  arts,  dismembered  its  public  thought,  gave 
to  death  one  half  or  even  two  thirds  of  its  inhabitants. 
transformed  large  districts  of  its  cultivated  country  into  a 
ess,  suspended  its  unity  and  imperilled  its  national 
•li  was  saved  only  by  the  indestructible  energy  of 
e.  From  1630,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  it 
a  flag  "ii  any  ocean,  planted  no  colony  on  any 
i> I  and  could  hare  no  influence  abroad,  no  for- 
>• :  ii  had  ceased  to  !"■  a  great  power.  It  lay  like 
n  remains  of  the  Roman  Colosseum,  magnificent 
celled  nut  among  a  crowd  of  rulers,  and  offering 
i  iuccs  an  in\  iting  quarry. 
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For  German  Protestants  there  were  gleams  of  light  from 
America  ami  from  Brandenburg.  Driven  by  poverty  and 
sorrow,  the  reckless  devastation  of  foreign  invasions,  ami 
!  lie  oppression  of  multitudinous  domestic  petty  tyrants,  the 
German*,  especially  oi  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  thronged 
to  America  in  such  numbers  that,  in  the  course  of  a  century, 
rriag  their  love  of  rural  life,  they  appropriated  orach 
of  the  very  best  land  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  valley  of 
Virginia. 

At  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war.  Brandenburg  had 
fur  its  elector,  Prussia  for  its  duke,  a  prince  by  birth  and 
aion  of  the  reformed  church,  trained  in  the  republic  of 
il»  Netherlands.  "In  my  rule,"  said  the  young  man,  on 
first  receiving  homage,  "I  will  always  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  my  affair  which  I  administer,  but  the  affair  of  my 
people."  "Consciences,"  he  owned,  "belong  to  God;  no 
worldly  potentate  may  force  them."  So,  when  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  October,  1685,  drove  out  of 
France  a  half  million  of  "  the  best  "  of  the  French  nation, 
noble  company  of  exiles  found  a  new  country,  partly 
with  the  Great  Elector,  and  partly  with  the  Protestant  col- 
onies in  America. 

The  same  Revolution  of  1088,  which  excluded  papists 

from  the  throne  of  England,  restored  liberty  to  the  colonics 

in  America,    and  made    it  safe  for  the  son   of  the  Great 

Elector  to  crown  himself  on  his  own  soil  as  king  of  Prussia. 

Ai  the  elector  of    Saxony  had    meantime   renounced    the 

mation,  to  ride  for  a  few  stormy  years  on  the  restless 

H  of  Polish  anarchy,  Leibnitz  could  say  with  truth  : 

"Thr  elector  of  Brandenburg  is  now  the  head  of  the  Prot- 

Wtants  in  the  empire."     The  pope  of  the  hour,  foreshadow- 

Og  the  policy  of  Kaunitz,  denounced  his  coronation  as  a 

leady  impudent  deed,  and  his  house  as  one  of  which 

•lie  dominions  ought  never  to  be  increased. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht  called  forth  the  vehement  reproba- 
tion ■  »f  Leibnitz,  and  proved  that  the  house  of  Hapsbnrg 
•to  not  the  proj.er  guardian  of  Germany  ;  yet  it  was  full  of 
good  prophecies  for  the  future,  and  marks  the  point  of  time 
when,  in  Europe  and  in  America,  the  new  civilization  com- 
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pelled  the  recognition  of  its  right  to  existeuce.  For  Eng- 
land, it  contained  the  acknowledgment  by  the  Catholic 
powers  of  an  exclusively  Protestant  succession,  established 
by  laws  in  derogation  of  legitimacy ;  for  Italy,  the  elevation 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  in  the  north  to  the  rank  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  hopeful  monarchy.  For  America  and  for 
Prussia,  it  was  the  dawn  of  the  new  day.  In  the  former, 
Protestantism  took  the  lead  in  the  work  of  colonization  and 
the  appropriation  of  territory  by  the  spread  of  settlements. 
Founded  on  the  principle  of  civil  freedom,  the  latter  was 
received  as  a  kingdom  among  the  powers  of  the  earth. 
From  the  moment  when  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  was 
admitted  by  all  Europe  to  the  society  of  kings  as  an  equal, 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  knew  that  it  had  a  rival  within 
Germany. 

When,  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  last  century,  eccle- 
siastical intolerance  drove  the  Lutherans  of  Salzburg  into 
exile,  a  part  of  them  found  homes  on  the  rivers  of  America, 
a  part  in  the  realm  of  that  strange  Prussian  king,  who,  by 
simplicity  and  purity  of  life,  by  economy,  strict  organization 
of  the  government,  care  for  the  people  and  their  education, 
public  thrift,  and  perfect  discipline  in  the  army,  bequeathed 
to  his  successor  the  most  efficient  state  iu  Germany. 

That  successor  was  Frederic  II.,  a  prince  trained  alike  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  administration,  in  philosophy  and  letters. 
It  should  be  incredible,  and  yet  it  is  true,  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  alliance  of  the  Catholic  powers  against  Protes- 
tantism, England,  under  the  second  George  and  a  frivolous 
minister,  was  attempting  by  largesses  of  subsidies  to  set  the 
force  of  Russia  against  the  most  considerable  Protestant 
power  in  Germany.  In  the  attempt,  England  shot  so  wildly 
from  its  sphere  that  Newcastle  was  forced  to  bend  to  Wil- 
liam Pitt ;  and  then  England  and  Prussia,  and  the  embryon 
United  States, — Pitt,  Frederic,  and  Washington,  —  worked 
together  for  human  freedom.  The  seven  years'  war  ex- 
tended the  English  colonies  to  the  Mississippi  and  gave 
Canada  to  England.  "  We  conquered  America  in  Ger- 
many," said  the  elder  Pitt,  ascribing  to  Frederic  a  share 
in  the  extension  of  the  Germanic  race  in  the  other  hemi- 
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sphere;  Kid,  in  like  manner,  Frederic,  in  his  histories,  treats 
the  English  movement  in  America  and  liis  own  struggles  in 
Europe  all  as  one,  so  long  as  Pitt  was  at  the  helm. 

To  what  end  would  events  have  been  Bhaped  if  Pitt's 
ministry  had  continued,  and  the  bonds  between  England 
and  Prussia  had  been  riveted  by  a  common  peace?  But 
here,  as  everywhere,  it  is  useless  to  ask  what  would  have 
1  if  the  eternal  Providence  had  for  the  moment 
mpended  its  rule.  The  American  colonists  were  now  at 
variance  with  the  same  class  of  British  ministers  which  had 
wronged  Frederic  in  1702.  With  which  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  family  would  be  the  sympathy  of  Germany?  The 
influence  of  Austria  leaned  to  England.  Where  stood  the 
irne  nobility  of  the  empire,  the  masters  of  German  thought 
and  language?  where  its  ruling  princes?  where  its  one 
incomparable  king? 

In  the  north-east  of  Germany,  the  man  who,  alone  of 
Germans,  can  with  Leibnitz  take  a  place  among  the  wise 
by  the  side  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  reformed  philosophy  as 
Lather  had  reformed  the  church,  on  the  principle  of  the 
■tlf Activity  of  the  individual  mind.  As  Luther  owned 
neither  pope  nor  prelates  for  any  thing  more  than  school- 
fellows, so  Kant  accepted  neither  Leibnitz  nor  Hume  for  a 
master,  and  passed  between  dogmatism  and  doubt  to  the 
Noool  of  reason.  His  method  was  mind  in  its  freedom, 
pKled  and  encouraged,  moderated  and  restrained,  by  the 
knowledge  of  its  powers,  by  free  analysis  discovering  the 
Warring  laws  of  reason,  judgment,  and  action.  Skepti- 
"■i'm,  he  said,  only  strands  the  ship  and  leaves  it  high  and 
'Iry  to  rot :  the  true  inventory  of  the  human  faculties  is  the 
(Otri  by  which  the  pilot  can  take  the  ship  safely  wherever 
he  will,  lie  stopped  at  criticism  as  little  as  the  traveller 
*ho  waits  to  count  his  resources  before  starting  on  his 
journey,  or  as  the  general  who  musters  his  troops  before 
planning  his  campaign.  The  analysis  of  the  acts  of  thought 
teaches  faith  in  the  intellect  itself  as  the  interpreter  of 
"attire.  The  human  mind,  having  learned  the  limit  of  its 
'acuities,  and  tolerating  neither  cowardice  nor  indolence  in 
the  use  of  them,  goes  forth  in  its  freedom  to  interrogate  the 
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mora]  and  materia]  world  with  the  mentis  of  compelling  an 
answer  from  both.  "The  Eormaof  Kant's  philosophy,"  says 
Schiller,  "may  change  ;  its  method  will  last  as  long  M  rea- 
eon  itself."  And  Rosenkranz  adds  :  "  He  was  the  herald  of 
the  laws  of  reason,  which  nature  obeys  and  which  mind 
ought  to  obey." 

The  method  of  Kant  being  that  of  the  employment  of 
mind  in  its  freedom,  his  fidelity  to  human  freedom  has 
never  been  questioned  and  never  can  be.  He  accepted  the 
world  as  it  is,  only  with  the  obligation  that  it  is  to  be  made 
better.  His  political  philosophy  enjoins  a  constant  struggle 
to  lift  society  out  of  its  actual  imperfect  state,  which  is  ita 
natural  condition,  into  a  higher  and  better  one,  by  deciding 
every  question,  as  it  arises,  in  favor  of  reform  and  progress) 
and  keeping  open  the  way  for  the  elimination  of  all  remain- 
ing evil. 

Accustomed  to  contemplate  nature  in  the  infinity  of  its 
extent  as  forming  one  system,  governed  in  all  its  parts  and 
in  its  totality  by  one  law,  he  drew  his  opiuions  on  questions 
of  liberty  from  elemental  truth,  and  uttered  them  as  if 
with  the  assent  of  the  universe  of  being.  As  he  condemned 
slavery,  so  he  branded  the  bargaining  away  of  troops  by  one 
state  to  another  without  a  common  cause.  "The  rights  of 
man,"  he  said,  "are  dear  to  God,  nre  the  npple  of  the  eye  of 
God  on  earth  ; "  and  he  wished  nn  hour  each  day  set  aside 
for  all  children  to  learn  them  and  take  them  to  heart.  His 
friendship  for  America  was  therefore  inherent  and  ineradi- 
cable. He  was  one  of  the  first,  perhaps  the  very  first,  of  the 
German  nation  to  defend,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  friendships, 
of  the  United  Stairs. 
tntemplated  the  education  of  his  race  as  carried 

• ontinued  revelation  of  truth,  the  thoughts 

•  lit   in  man,  creating  harmony  and  unity,  and 

1  higher  culture.     In  his  view,  the  class  of 

nine  superfluous:  the  lights  of  the  world  were 

1  the  clearest   utterance  to  the  divine  ideas. 

for  men  of  a  republic  to  wish  for  a  mon- 

oramonwoalth,  governing  a  free  peo- 

has  n  halo  that  never  surrounded  a 
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king.  Though  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, he  loathed  from  his  inmost  soul  the  engagement  of 
tfoopi  in  a  foreign  war,  either  as  volunteers  or  as  sold  by 
their  prince.  "How  came  Othello,"  he  asks,  "into  the 
•ervice  of  Venice  ?  Had  the  Moor  no  country  ?  Why  did 
helot  out  his  arm  and  blood  to  a  foreign  state?"  Ami 
he  published  to  the  German  nation  his  opinion  that  "  the 
Americans  are  building  in  the  New  World  the  lodge  of 
Uiiunity." 
At  Weimar,  in  1779,  Herder,  the  first  who  vindicated  for 

>iigs  of  the  people  their  place  in  the  annals  of  human 
culture,  published  these  words:  ''The  boldest,  most  godlike 
thought*  of  the  human  mind,  the  most  beautiful  and  great- 
est works,  have  been  perfected  in  republics ;  not  only  in 
wticjuity,  but  in   medUeval   and   more  modern  times,  the 

tfatory,  the  best  philosophy  of  humanity  and  govern- 
ment, is  always  re  'publican  ;  and  the  republic  exerts  its 
influence,  not  by  direct  intervention,  but  mediately  by  its 
Bat  existence."     The    United    States,  with  its  mountain 

-.  rivirs,  and  chains  of  lakes  in  the  temperate  zone, 
•Mined  to  him  shaped  by  nature  for  a  new  civilization. 

Of  the  poets  of  Germany,  the  veteran  Klopstock  beheld 
in  the  American  war  the  inspiration  of  humanity  and  the 

of  an  approaching  great  day.  He  loved  the  terrible 
spirit  which  emboldens  the  peoples  to  grow  conscious  of 
their  power.  With  proud  joy  he  calls  to  mind  that,  among 
the  citizens  of  the  young  republic,  there  were  many  Ger- 
mans who  gloriously  fulfilled  their  duty  in  the  war  of  free- 
■■  By  the  rivers  of  America,"  he  wrote,  "light  beams 
i  (he  nations,  anil  in  part  from  Germans." 

ithusiastic,  but  not  less  consistent,  was  Goethe. 
1  'i 'plebeian  descent,  by  birth  a  republican,  born  like  Luther 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  educated  like  Leibnitz  in  the  cen- 
tral university  of  Saxony,  when  seven  years  old  he  and 

liber's  house  were  partisans  of  Frederic,  and  rejoiced 
in  bis  victories  as  the  victories  of  the  German  nation.  In 
early  youth,  he,  like  those  around  him,  was  interested  in 
■•I  if  Corsica;  joined  in  the  cry  of  "Long  live 

Pauli!"  and   gave    his    heart   sympathy  to  the  patriot  in 
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exile.  The  idens  of  popular  liberty  which  filled  his  mind 
led  him,  in  his  twenty-second  year  or  soon  after,  to  select 
the  theme  for  his  first  tragedy  from  the  kindred  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Netherlands.  But  the  interest  of  the  cir- 
cle in  which  he  moved  became  far  more  lively  when,  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  world,  a  whole  people  showed  signs  that 
it  would  make  itself  free.  He  classed  the  Boston  tea-party 
of  1773  among  the  prodigious  events  which  stamp  them- 
selves most  deeply  on  the  mind  of  childhood.  Like  every- 
body around  him,  he  wished  the  Americans  success,  and 
"  the  names  of  Franklin  and  Washington  shone  and  sparkled 
in  his  heaven  of  politics  and  war."  When  to  all  this  was 
added  reform  in  France,  he  and  the  youth  of  Germany 
promised  themselves  and  all  their  fellow-men  a  beautiful 
and  even  a  glorious  future.  The  thought  of  emigrating  to 
America  passed  placidly  over  his  imagination,  leaving  no 
more  mark  than  the  shadow  of  a  flying  cloud  as  it  sweeps 
over  a  garden  of  flowers. 

The  sale  of  Hessian  soldiers  for  foreign  money  called 
from  him  words  of  disdain ;  but  his  reproof  of  the  young 
Germans  who  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  American  cause, 
and  then  from  faint-heartedness  drew  back,  did  not  go  be- 
yond a  smile  at  the  contrast  between  their  zeal  and  their 
deeds.  He  congratulated  America  that  it  was  not  forced 
to  bear  up  the  traditions  of  feudalism ;  and,  writing  or  con- 
versing, used  only  friendly  words  of  the  United  States,  as 
"  a  noble  country."  During  all  his  life  coming  in  contact 
with  events  that  were  changing  the  world,  he  painted  them 
to  his  mind  in  their  order  and  connection.  Just  before 
the  French  revolution  of  1830,  he  published  his  opinion 
that  the  desire  for  self-government,  which  had  succeeded  so 
well  in  the  colonies  of  North  America,  was  sustaining  the 
battle  in  Europe  without  signs  of  weariness ;  and,  twenty 
years  before  the  movements  of  1848,  he  foretold  with  pas- 
sionless serenity  that,  as  certainly  as  the  Americans  had 
thrown  the  tea-chests  into  the  sea,  so  certainly  it  would 
come  to  a  breach  in  Germany  between  princes  and  people, 
if  monarchy  should  not  reconcile  itself  with  freedom. 

Schiller  was  a  native  of  the  part  of  Germany  most  in- 
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<-linetl    to   idealism;    in  mediaeval  days  the  stronghold  of 
German  liberty;  renowned  for  its  numerous  free  cities,  the 
distribution  of  land  among  small  freeholder;',  the  total  ab- 
sence of  great  landed  proprietaries,  the  comparative  extinc- 
tion of   the  old  nobility.     Equally  in  his  hours  of  reflection 
nnd  in  liis  boors  of  inspiration,  his  sentiments  were  such  as 
poet  of  the  German  notion,  enlightened  by  the 
itleus    of    Kant.     The   victory  which  his  countrymen  won 
ruiust    tli'1  Vatican  and  against  error  for  the  freedom  of 
son  was,  as  he  wrote,  a  victory  for  all  nations  and  for 
idlesi    time.     He  was  ever  ready  to  clasp  the  millions  of 
hia  fellow-men  in  his  embrace,  to  give  a  salutation  to  the 
wb-ili-  u  <rlil ;  and,  glowing  with  indignation  at  princes  who 
met   the  expenses  of  profligacy  by  selling  their  subjects  to 
war   against  the  rights  of  mankind,  a  few  years  later  he 
brought  their  crime  upon  the  stage. 

Under   the    German    kinglings,  the  sense  of  the  nation 

could  not  express  itself  freely,  but  German  political  interest 

i  America.     Translations  of  British  pamphlets  on 

tbe  war,    including  "Price    upon   Liberty,"  were    printed 

la  Brunswick. 

It  is  known  from  the  writings  of  Niebuhr  that  the  politi- 
cal ideas  which  in  his  youth  most  swayed  the  mind  of 
Germany  grew  out  of  its  fellow-feeling  with  the  United 
■  in  their  struggle  for  independence.  The  truest  and 
belt  representatives  of  German  intelligence,  from  every 
of  iliu  land,  joined  in  a  chorus  to  welcome  them  to 
their  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 


TUE   RELATIONS   OF   TnE    TWO   NEW   POWERS. 


1778. 


TnE  negotiations  of  Groat  Britain  with  the  petty  princes, 
who  transferred  the  service  of  their  subjects  for  money, 
have  been  fully  related.  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxony,  culti- 
vated by  travel  in  Holland,  England,  and  France,  ruled 
his  principality  of  Saxc-Gotha  and  Allenburg  with  wisdom 
and  justice.  By  frugality  and  simplicity  in  his  court, 
he  restored  the  disordered  finances  of  his  duchy,  and  |H©> 
vided  for  great  public  works  and  for  science.  Though  the 
king  of  England  was  his  near  relation,  ho  put  aside  the 
offers  of  enormous  subsidies  for  troops  to  be  employed  in 
America.  When,  ten  years  Inter,  he  was  ready  to  risk  his 
life  and  independence  in  the  defence  of  the  unity  and  the 
liberties  of  Germany,  these  are  the  words  in  which  he 
cheered  on  his  dearest  friend  to  aid  in  curbing  the  ambition 
of  Austria :  "  All  hope  for  our  freedom  and  the  preservation 
of  the  constitution  is  not  lost.  Right  ami  equity  are  on  our 
siilc ;  and  the  wise  Providence,  according  to  my  idea  of  it, 
cannot  approve,  cannot  support,  perjury  and  the  suppression 
of  all  rights  of  citizens  and  of  states.  Of  this  principle  the 
example  of  America  is  the  eloquent  proof.  England  met 
with  her  deserts.  It  was  necessary  that  her  pride  should 
In  bowed,  and  that  oppressed  innocence  should  carry  off  the 
\  ictory.     Time  cannot  outlaw  the  rights  of  mankind." 

The  friend  to    whom   those  words  were  addressed    was 

tin'  brave,  warm-hearted  Charles  Augustus  of  Saxe- Weimar, 

who,  in  1770,  luing  then  of  only  nineteen  years,  refused  a 

request  for  leave  to  open  recruiting  offices  at  Ilmenau  and 

for  the  English  service,  but  consented  to  the  delivery 
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November]  I77T,  the  Prince  of  Sehaumburg-Lippe,  as  the 
go-between  of  the  British  ministry,  made  uuliiuited  offers 
of  subsidies  for  some  of  his  battalions,  the  patriot  prince 
called  his  ministers  to  a  conference,  and,  supported  by  the 
unanimous  advice  of  those  present,  on  the  third  of  December, 
lit  an-,w  ured  :  "There  are,  in  general,  many  weighty  reasons 
why  I  oanBOt  yield  my  consent  to  deliver  troops  into  foreign 
service  and  pay;"  and  it  is  minuted  on  the  draft  that 
"Serenissitnus  himself  took  charge  of  posting  the  letter." 

The  signature  of  Goethe,  the  youngest  minister  of  Weimar, 
is  wanting  to  the  draft,  for  he  was  absent  ou  a  winter  trip 
to  the  Hartz  Mountains ;  but  that  his  heart  was  with  his 
colleagues    appears  from    his  writing  simultaneously  from 

tar:   "How  am  I  again  brought  to  love  that  class  of 

raeu  which  is  called  the  lower  class,  but  which  assuredly 

fod  is  the  highest !     In  them  moderation,  contentment, 

ightforwardness,  patience,  endurance,  all  the  virtues, 
meet  together." 

In  like  manner,  when,  in  1775,  an  overture  from  England 
reached  Frederio  Augustus  the  young  elector  of  Saxony, 
Count  Baoken,  his  minister,  promptly  reported  his  decision  : 
"The  thoughts  of  sending  a  part  of  his  army  to  the  remote 
countries  of  the  New  World  touch  too  nearly  his  paternal 
tenderness  for  his  subjects,  and  seem  to  be  too  much  in 
Matraai  with  tin-  rales  of  a  healthy  policy." 

1  the  future  bring  honor  to  the  houses  of  the  princes 
who  refused  to  light  against  America?  or  to  those  who  sold 
-  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  New  World? 
Bverj  dynasty  which  furnished  troops  to  England  has 
ceased  to  reign,  except  one,  which  has  now  for  its  sole 
repreaentative  an  aged  and  childless  man.  On  the  other 
baud,  the  three  Saxon  families  remain;  and  in  their  states 

.    self-government    has    continually  increased,  and   the 

Kim  and  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  consulted 
and  respected.  In  Saxe-Weimar,  the  collision  between 
monarchy  and  popular  freedom,  predicted  for  Germany  by 
Gch ■'.  avoided  by  the  wisdom  of  its  administration. 

Nor  is  the  different  fate  of  the  princes  to  be  attributed  to 
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accident.  The  same  infidelity  to  duty,  which  induced  some 
of  them  to  support  their  vices  by  traffic  in  their  subjects, 
colored  their  career,  and  brought  them  in  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  the  eternal  Providence. 

The  prince  who,  next  to  Joseph  of  Austria,  governed  at 
tli.it  time  the  largest  number  of  men  having  the  German 
foe  their  mother  tongue,  was  Frederic  of  Prussia,  then  the 
only  king  in  Germany.  He  united  in  himself  the  six  quali- 
ties of  a  great  regent.  Superior  to  personal  and  dynastic 
influences,  he  lived  with  and  for  the  people.  Free  from 
prejudice,  he  saw  thiugs  as  they  wire.  His  prudence 
measured  his  strength  correctly,  and  he  never  risked  ex- 
treme danger  but  for  a  necessary  object.  He  possessed  t  he 
inventive  faculty  which  creates  resources  ;  lie  had  the  strong 
will  that  executes  with  energy,  swiftly,  and  at  the  right 
time  ;  he  had  also  the  truest  test  of  greatness,  moderation. 

The  people  bore  him  no  grudge  on  account  of  the  distri- 
bution of  employments;  for  he  never  yielded  the  smallest 
fraction  of  political  power  to  the  class  of  nobles,  was  frugal 
in  rewarding  their  service,  and  exacted  of  them  the  fulfil- 
ment of  duty  as  unsparingly  as  he  exacted  it  from  himself. 
From  an  unhappy  defect  in  his  education,  he  never  acquired 
a  mastery  of  the  German  tongue,  and  he  slighted  German 
men  of  letters ;  but  they  magnanimously  forgave  his  neg- 
lect, acted  as  his  allies,  and  heralded   his  great ness. 

Hardships  had  shattered  his  constitution.  He  was  old 
and  broken  ;  had  outlived  friends,  of  whom  the  dearest  had 
fallen  near  him  in  battle ;  had  lost  all  enjoyment  in  music, 
in  building,  in  the  arts,  but  not  the  keen  sense  of  duty. 
The  thought  of  his  campaigns  gave  him  no  pleasure,  their 
marvellously  triumphant  result  no  pride:  he  remembered 
them  with  awe,  and  even  with  horror;  like  one  who  has 
sailed  through  a  long,  relentless  whirlwind  in  mid-ocean, 
just  escaping  shipwreck.  No  one  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
was  heartily  his  ally.    Russia  will  soon  leave  him  for  Austria. 

great  deeds  b me  t"  liim  so  many  anxieties;  he  dreads 

the  want  of  | KTj.i-t ui i  \  to  his  system,  which  meets  with  per- 
il and  deadly  enmity.     He  seeks  rest;  and  strong  and 
unavoidable  antagonisms  allow  his  wasted  strength  do  re- 
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pose.  He  is  childless  rind  alone;  his  nephew,  who  will  bo 
feraeoiBMOr,  neglects  him,  and  follows  other  counsels;  his 
own  brother  hopes  and  prays  to  Heaven  that  the  king's 
may  not  be  prolonged.  Worn  by  unparalleled  labor 
and  years,  he  strikes  against  obstacles  on  all  sides  in  seeking 
to  give  a  sure  life  to  his  kingdom;  and  his  consummate  pro- 
'fence  teaches  liim  that  he  must  still  dare  and  suffer  and  go 
on.  He  must  maintain  Protestant  and  intellectual  liberty, 
and  the  liberty  of  Germany  against  Austria,  which  uses  the 
imperial  crown  only  for  its  advantage  as  a  foreign  power, 
»nd  with  relentless  perseverance  aims  at  the  destruction  of 
his  realm. 

The  impartiality  of  Frederio  extended  to  the  forms  of 
government.  The  most  perfect  he  held  to  be  that  of  a 
well-administered  monarchy.  "  But  then,"  he  added,  "  king- 
doms are  subjected  to  the  caprice  of  a  single  man  whose 
successors  will  have  no  common  character.  A  good-for- 
nothing  prince  succeeds  an  ambitions  one ;  then  follows  a 
devotee ;  then  a  warrior;  then  a  scholar;  then,  it  may  be,  a 
vohiptunry ;  and  the  genius  of  the  nation,  diverted  by  the 
urii-ty  of  objects,  assumes  no  fixed  character.  But  re- 
publics fulfil  more  promptly  the  design  of  their  institution, 
«nd  hold  out  better ;  for  good  kings  die,  but  wise  laws  are 
immortal.  There  is  unity  in  the  end  which  republics  pro- 
pose, and  in  the  means  which  they  employ ;  and  they  there- 
fore almost  never  miss  their  aim."  The  republic  which 
arose  in  America  encountered  no  unfavorable  prejudice  in 

nd. 

The  relations  of  Frederio  to  England  and  to  France 
UBged  with  the  changing  character  of  their  governments. 
Towards  the  former,  a  Protestant  power,  he,  as  the  head 
of  the  chief  Protestant  power  on  the  continent,  naturally 
leaned.  Against  France,  whose  dissolute  king  made  him- 
•elf  the  champion  of  superstition,  he  had  fought  for  seven 
years;  but  with  the  France  which  protected  the  United 
-  he  had  a  common  feeling.  Liberal  English  states- 
men commanded  his  good-will ;  but  he  detested  the  policy  of 
Bute  and  of  North  :  so  that  for  him  and  the  United  States 
there  were  in  England  the  same  friends  and  the  same 
enemies. 
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In  November,  1774,  lie  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  British  colonics  would  rather  be  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  their  settlements  than  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  the  mother  country.  Maltzan,  his  minister  in  London, 
yielded  to  surrounding  influences,  and  in  February, 
1775  1775,  wishing  to  pave  the  way  for  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  wrote :  "  The  smallest  attention 
would  flatter  the  ministry  beyond  all  expression."  "What 
motive  have  1,"  answered  Frederic,  "  to  flatter  Lord  North  ? 
I  see  none :  the  love  I  bear  my  people  imposes  on  me  no 
necessity  to  seek  the  alliance  of  England."  He  was  aston- 
ished at  the  apathy  and  gloomy  silence  of  the  British  nation 
on  undertaking  a  war  alike  absurd  and  fraught  with  hazard. 
"The  treatment  of  the  colonies,"  he  wrote  in  September, 
"  appears  to  me  to  be  the  first  step  towards  despotism.  If 
in  this  the  king  should  succeed,  he  will  by  and  by  attempt 
tH  impose  his  own  will  upon  the  mother  country." 

In  October,  1775,  the  British  minister  at  Berlin  reported 
of  the  Prussian  king :  "  His  ill  state  of  health  threatens  him 
with  a  speedy  dissolution."  It  was  while  face  to  face  with 
death  that  Frederic  wrote  of  the  August  proclamation  of 
George  III. :  "  It  seems  to  me  very  hard  to  proclaim  as 
rebels  free  subjects  who  only  defend  their  privileges  against 
the  despotism  of  a  ministry."  While  still  but  half  recovered 
from  a  long,  painful,  and  complicated  sickness,  he  explained 
the  processes  of  his  mind  when  others  thought  him  dying: 
"  The  more  I  reflect  on  the  measures  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  more  they  appear  to  me  arbitrary  and  despotic. 
The  British  constitution  itself  seems  to  authorize  resistance. 
That  the  court  has  provoked  its  colonies  to  withstand  its 
measures,  nobody  can  doubt.  It  invents  new  taxes ;  it 
wishes  by  its  own  authority  to  impose  them  on  its  colonies 
in  manifest  breach  of  their  privileges:  the  colonies  do  not 
refuse  their  former  taxes,  and  demand  only  with  regard  to 
new  ones  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  England ; 
but  the  government  will  not  accord  to  them  the  right  to 
tax  themselves.  This  is,  in  short,  the  whole  history  of  these 
disturbances. 

"During  my  illness,  in  which  I  have  passed  many  mo- 
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is  doing  noiliing,  these  are  the  ideas  that  occupied 
d;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  could  not  escape 
sny  reasonable  Englishman,  who  is  naturally  much  more 
interested  than  I.  Every  thing  which  is  taking  place  in 
America  can  be  to  me  very  indifferent  in  the  main  ;  and  I 
have  no  cause  to  embarrass  myself  either  about  the  form  of 
government  that  will  be  established  there,  or  tliu  degree  of 
influence  of  the  party  of  Bute  in  the  mother  country. 
But  every  patriotic  Englishman  must  deplore  the  turn  177B. 
which  the  affairs  of  his  country  are  taking  under  the 
prwent  administration,  and  the  odious  perspective  which  it 
opens  before  him." 

"The  court  carries  its  point  against  all  principles  of  true 
patriotism,  and  treads  under  foot  the  rules  of  sound  policy." 
"If  I  hud  a  voice  in  the  British  cabinet,  I  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  good  disposition  of  the  colonies  to  reconcile 
with  them."     "In  order  to  interest  the  nation   in 
: ,  the  British  court  will,  it  is  true,  offer  conditions  of 
rrcoueiliation ;  but  it  will  make  them  so  burdensome  that 
the  colonies  will  never  be  able  to  accept  them."     "The 
issue  of  this  contest  cannot  fail  to  make  an  epoch  in  British 
annals." 
"ThegTeat  question  is  always  whether  the  colonics  will 
means  to  separate  entirely  from  the  mother  country 
'nil  form  a  free  republic.     The  examples  of  the  Netherlands 
»nd  of  Switzerland  make  me  at  least  presume  that  this  is 
Mil  impossible.     It  is  very  certain  that  nearly  all  Europe 
'■ikes  the  part  of    the   colonies   and   defends  their  cause, 
''bile  that  of  the  court  finds  neither  favor  nor  aid.    Persons 
have  lately  been  in  England,  and  with  whom  I  have 
,  make  no  secret  with  me  that  the  higher  classes  of 
;lie  nation  are  no  longer  so  enthusiastic  for  their  liberty. 
From  all  that  I  have  learned,  it  appears  that  the  ancient 
Briiish  spirit  is  almost  totally  eclipsed."    When  the  ministry 
1  its  inability  to  reduce  the  colonies  except  by  the 
subvention  of  foreign  troops,  he  wrote  :    "  The  imprudence 
of  Lord  North  shows  itself  in  the  clearest  light ;  and  surely 
•  not  to  be  at  his  ease,  when  he  considers  that  it  is 
he  who  has  plunged  his  country  into  this  abyss  of  embar- 
rawment  and   difficulties." 


n'it  un 
'ikes  t 
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No  prince  could  be  farther  than  Frederic  from  romantia 
attempts  to  rescue  from  oppression  foreign  colonies  that 
were  beyond  his  reach.  In  his  cabinet  papers  for  several 
years,  relating  to  England,  France,  the  Netherlands-,  Russia, 
and  other  powers,  I  have  found  no  letter  or  part  of  a  letter 
in  which  he  allowed  the  interest  of  his  kingdom  to  suffer 
from  personal  pique,  or  passion,  or  dynastic  influences.  His 
cares  are  for  the  country  which  he  rather  serves  than  rules. 
He  sees  and  exactly  measures  its  weakness  as  well  as  its 
strength  ;  he  cares  for  every  one  of  its  disconnected  parts, 
and  gathers  them  all  under  his  wings.  But  he  connects  his 
policy  with  the  movement  of  the  world  towards  light  and 
reason,  the  amelioration  of  domestic  and  international  law. 
When  in  May,  1776,  the  Prussian  minister  in  Lon- 
don offered  to  submit  a  plan  for  a  direct  commerce 
with  America,  so  as  to  open  a  sale  for  Silesian  cloths,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  procure  American  products  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  Frederic  answered :  "  The  plan  appears  to 
me  very  problematical.  Without  a  fleet,  how  could  I  cause 
such  a  commerce  to  be  respected?"  "I  shall  never  be  able 
to  form  a  navy  strong  enough  to  protect  it." 

In  September  he  received  from  his  minister  in  London 
a  French  version  of  the  American  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence. He  had  predicted  that  measure  when  first  informed 
that  the  mother  country  sought  the  aid  of  foreign  troops  to 
reduce  her  colonies ;  and  now,  as  the  British  had  not  had 
decisive  success  in  arms,  the  declaration  was  to  him  a  clear 
indication  that  the  colonies  could  not  be  subjugated.  He 
had  heard  of  the  death-bed  remark  of  Hume,  that  the  no- 
1  the  court  would  bring  to  England  the  loss  of  her 
"  If,  under  such  circumstances,"  he  continued, 
should  suffer  the  faction  of  Bute  and  the  tories 
itli  impunity  the  form  of  their  government, 
merit  no  longer  the  name  of  free  Britons." 
tnerciaJ  agent,  sent  in  the  following  Novem- 
«ine,  he  declined  to  treat ;  for  he  saw  endless 
iM  way  of  establishing  a  direct  commerce  be- 
Statea  and  Prussia;  but  he  consented  to 
•f  commodities  through  the  ports  of  Brittany. 
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That  France  and  Spain  would  be  drawn  into  the  war, 
Yte  from  the  first  foretold,  yet  not  without  misgivings  as  to 
the  effect  on  themselves.  "  France,"  said  he,  on  the  day 
on  which  congress  in  committee  decided  for  independence, 
*•  France  resembles  a  sick  man  who  is  just  rising  from  a 
jjrrievoiiB  malady  and  yet  assumes  the  air  of  robust  health." 
-  -  In  the  ruinous  condition  of  its  finances,  a  war  would  cer- 
tainly bring  bankruptcy  in  its  train." 

Meantime,  the  liberties  of  Germany,  not  less  than  those 
of  the  United  States,  were  endangered ;  and  the  political 
question  of  the  day  assumed  the  largest  proportions.     In 

*the  event  of  the  death  of  the  childless  elector  of  Bavaria, 
Joseph  of  Austria  was  prepared,  under  the  false  pretext  of 
a  right  of  inheritance,  to  appropriate  a  large  part  of  that 
electorate.  To  prevent  so  fatal  a  measure,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  the  last  months  of  1776,  began  to  draw  near  to 
France,  which  was  one  of  the  guarantees  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia. 

His  desire  for  a  "good  understanding  "  with  that  power 
»aa  cordially  reciprocated  by  Vergennes.  On  the  advent 
"i  ilio  rupture  between  France  and  England,  he  announced 
that  England  should  receive  no  aid  from  Prussia  ;  and  Ver- 
gennes on  his  side  gave  the  hint  that  France,  if  it  should 
become  involved  in  the  conflict,  would  confine  itself  to  a 
maritime  war. 

The  year  1777  opened  with  nearer  approaches  be-  1-77. 
tween  the  courts  of  Potsdam  and  Versailles.  Fred- 
Tic,  while  "  he  never  ceased  to  be  on  his  guard  on  every 
side,  and  held  himself  prepared  for  every  event,"  on  the 
seventh  of  January  instructed  his  minister  more  definitely  : 
"Should  France  begin  war,  she  may  be  sure  that  I  will  do 
thing  in  the  world  to  preserve  peace  "  on  the  con- 
tinent. "  Convince  the  ministry  at  Versailles  of  this  ;  and 
*n"d  that  France  will  not  find  me  in  her  way,  nor  have  any 
wwon  to  complain  of  my  policy."  "  I  guarantee  to  you  re- 
ciprocity on  the  part  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,"  was 
the  answer  of  Maurepas. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  February,  1777,  the  American  com- 
mijsioners  at  Paris  transmitted  to  Frederic  a  copy  of  the 
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decl.ir.il  ion  of  independence  and  of  the  articles  of  Ameri- 
can confederation,  with  the  formal  expression  of  the  earnest 

desire  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  his  friendship, 
1777.       and  to  establish  a  mutually  beneficial  free  commerce 

between  their  distant  countries.  The  great  king  re- 
ceived from  Franklin  with  unmingled  satisfaction  the  mani- 
festo of  the  republic  and  its  first  essay  at  a  constitution. 
The  victories  of  Washington  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  had 
already  proved  to  him  that  the  colonies  were  become  a  nation. 
He  supported  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  their  fullest  extent ; 
and,  when  England  began  to  issue  letters  of  marque,  he 
Stigmatized  privateers  as  "pirates  of  the  sea."  But,  as  to 
a  direct  commerce,  he  could  only  answer  as  before  :  "  I  am 
without  a  navy;  having  no  armed  ships  to  protect  trade, 
the  direct  commerce  could  be  conducted  only  under  the 
flag  of  the  Netherlands,  and  England  respects  that  flag  no 
longer.  St.  Eustatius  is  watched  by  at  least  ninety  English 
cruisers.  Under  more  favorable  circumstances,  our  linens 
of  Silesia,  our  woollens  and  other  manufactures,  might  find 
a  new  market."  But,  while  he  postponed  negotiations,  he, 
who  was  accustomed  to  utter  his  commands  tersely  and  not 
to  repeat  his  words,  charged  his  minister  thrice  over  in  the 
same  rescript  to  say  and  do  nothing  that  could  offend  or 
wound  the  American  people.  In  the  remaining  years  of 
the  war,  some  one  of  the  American  agents  would  ever  and 
anon  renew  the  same  proposition ;  but  he  always  in  gentle 
words  turned  aside  the  request  which  interfered  with  his 
nearer  duty  to  Prussia. 

Against  the  advice  of  Franklin,  and  a  seasonable  hint 
from  the  Prussian  minister  Schulenburg  that  the  visit 
would  be  premature,  Arthur  Lee  went  by  way  of  Vienna 
to  Berlin.  At  Vienna,  he  was  kept  aloof  by  Kaunitz, 
socially  and  in  the  foreign  office.  In  Berlin,  he,  like  evi.iv 
traveller,  was  assured  of  protection.  Frederic,  though  he 
refused  to  see  him,  showed  the  agent  of  the  United  States 
friendly  respect,  promised  his  influence  to  prevent  new 
treaties  by  England  for  German  troops,  and  to  troops 
destined  for  America  forbade  the  transit  through  any  part 
of  his  dominions. 
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Elliott,  then  British  minister  in  Berlin,  at  the  cost  of 
i  thousand  guineas  hired  h  burglar  to  steal  the  papers  of 
Artbnr  Lee,  but,  on  liis  complaint  to  the  police,  sent  them 
back,  and  spirited  the  thief  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  rash 
ITOJ  attempted  to  throw  upon  the  offieiousness  of  a  ser- 
it  the  blame  of  .having  stolen  the  American  papers,  which 
himself  reeetred  and  read.  Against  the  rules  of  the 
'■•"irl,  he  honied  to  Potsdam  :  the  king  refused  to  see  him  ; 
and  a  scornful  cabinet  order,  in  his  own  handwriting,  still 
preserves  his  judgment  upon  Elliott:  "  It  is  a  case  of  publio 
theft,  and  he  should  be  forbidden  the  court;  but  I  will  not 
push  matters  with  rigor."  And  to  his  minister  in  London 
he  wrote:  "Oh,  the  worthy  pupil  of  Bute!  In  truth,  the 
Baglish  might  to  blush  for  shame  at  sending  such  ministers 
to  foreign  courts." 

Whoever  will  understand  the  penetrating  sagacity  of  the 
statesmen  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  must 

I  search  the  records  of  their  diplomacy  :  the  vigor  of       \m. 
the  British  political  mind  must  be  studied  in  the  de- 
bates in  parliament;  at  the  courts  of  foreign  powers,  Eng- 
i.'uid  in  those  days  did  not  feel  the  need  of  employing  able 

tThe  people  of  that  kingdom  cherished  the  fame  of  the 
Prussian   king  as  in  some  measure  their  own  ;   not  aware 
how  basely  Bute  had  betrayed  him,  they  unanimously  de- 
sired the  renewal  of  his  alliance ;  and  the  ministry  sought 
to  open  the  way  for  it  through  his  envoy  in  London.     Fred- 
En  his  replies,  made  the  most  frank  avowal  of  his  pol- 
icy: "  No  man  is  further  removed  than  myself  from  having 
his  with  England."     "We  will  remain  on  the  fool- 
ing on  which  we  now  are  with  her."     "  France  knows  per- 
fectly wall  that  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
m  case  of  a  war  with   England.     My  indifference  for 
this  latter  power  can  surprise  nobody:  '  a  scalded  cat  fears 
cold  water,'  says  the  proverb  ;  and,  in  fact,  what  could  be 
the  union  t<">  contract  with  this  crown  after  the  signal  expe- 
lat  I  have  had  of  its  duplicity?     If  it  would  give 
all   the  millions  possible,  I   would    not  furnish   it  two 
files    of   my  troops  to  serve   against  the  colonies. 
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Neither  can  it  expect  from  me  a  guarantee  of  its  electorate 
of  Hanover.  I  know  by  the  past  too  well  what  the  like 
guarantee  has  cost  me,  to  have  any  desire  to  renew  ii." 
"  Although  I  was  then  its  ally,  its  conduct  towards  me  was 
that  of  a  thorough  enemy." 

"  Never  in  past  ages,"  he  continued,  some  weeks  later, 
"has  the  situation  of  England  been  so  critical.  The  nation 
itself  seems  to  me  to  have  degenerated.  Once  so  proud  and 
so  jealous  of  its  liberty,  it  abandons  the  ship  of  Btate  to  the 
caprice  of  its  ministry,  which  is  without  men  of  talent." 
"A  reconciliation  would  be  the  wisest  policy  for  England; 
and,  because  it  would  be  the  wisest  policy,  it  will  not  be 
adopted." 

"  England  "will  make  the  sacrifice  of  thirty-six  million 
crowns  for  one  campaign."  "True,  her  ministry  can  find 
thirty-six  millions  more  easily  than  I  a  single  florin."  "  But 
the  largest  sums  will  not  be  sufficient  to  procure  the  sailors 
and  recruits  she  needs;  the  storm  which  is  forming  between 
the  courts  of  England  and  France  will  burst  forth "  "  not 
later  than  the  next  spring."  "  And  a  glance  at  the  situa- 
tion shows  that,  if  she  continues  to  employ  the  same 
lrn.  generals,  four  campaigns  will  hardly  be  enough  to 
subjugate  her  colonies."  "  All  good  judges  agree 
with  me  that,  if  the  colonies  remain  united,  the  mother 
country  will  never  subjugate  them." 

In  the  interim,  Frederic  wished  the  ministry  to  know 
that  he  had  refused  to  the  American  emissaries  the  use  of 
Embden  as  a  base  for  troubling  British  navigation.  "Ymi 
hive  only  to  declare  to  the  British  government,"  so  he 
instructed  his  envoy  in  London,  "  that  my  marine  is  nothing 
but  a  mercantile  marine,  of  which  I  know  the  limits  too 
well  to  go  beyond  them."  "If  the  colonies  shall  Boatain 
their  independence,  a  direct  commerce  with  them  will  fol- 
low of  course." 

Having  taken  his  position  towards  England,  he  proceeded 
to  gain  the  aid  of  France  as  well  as  of  Russia  against  the 
annexation  of  Bavaria  to  the  Austrian  dominions;  anil  in 
the  breast  of  the  aged  Maurepas,  whose  experience  in  office 
preceded  the  seven  years'  war,  there  remained  enough  of  the 
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earlier  French  traditions  to  render  him  jealous  of  such  an 
I'lizement  of  the  old  rival  of  his  country.  The  vital 
importance  of  the  question  was  understood  at  Potsdam  and 
at  Vienna.  Kaunitz,  who  made  it  the  cardinal  point  of  Aus- 
trian pulley  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  looked 
upou  the  acquisition  of  Bavaria  as  the  harbinger  of  success. 
When  Joseph  repaired  to  Paris  to  win  France  for  his  design 
through  the  influence  of  his  sister,  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
Prussian  envoy  was  commanded  to  be  watchful,  but  to  be 
silent.  No  sooner  had  the  emperor  retired  than  Frederic, 
knowing  that  Maurepas  had  resisted  the  influence  of  the 
queen,  renewed  his  efforts ;  and,  through  a  confidential 
French  agent  sent  to  him  under  the  pretext  of  attending 
the  niiilniiiimer  military  reviews  at  Magdeburg,  the  two 
kingdoms  adjusted  their  foreign  policy,  of  which  the  cen- 
tral points  lay  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany. 

Fiance,  if  she  would  venture  on  war  with  England, 
needed  security  and  encouragement  from  Frederic  on  the 
•ide  of  Germany,  and  his  aid  to  stop  the  sale  of  German 
troops.  He  met  the  overture  with  joy,  and  near  the  end  of 
July  wrote  with  his  own  hand  :  "  No  ;  certainly  we  have  no 
jealousy  of  the  aggrandizement  of  France  :  we  even  put  up 
[rivers  for  her  prosperity,  provided  her  armies  are  not 
found  near  Wesel  or  Halberstadt."  "You  can  assure  M. 
'  lurepas,"  so  he  continued  in  August  and  September, 
"that  I  have  no  connection  whatever  with  England,  nor  do 
I  grudge  to  France  any  advantages  she  may  gain  by  the  war 
with  the  colonies."  "Her  first  interest  requires  the  enfee- 
bieuient  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  way  to  this  is  to  make  it 
lose  it*  colonies  in  America.  The  present  oppor- 
tunity i*  more-  favorable  than  ever  before  existed,  1777. 
no  mnre  favorable  than  is  likely  to  recur  in  three 
Natame."  "The  independence  of  the  colonies  will  be 
»orth  to  France   all  which  the  war  will  cost." 

As  the  only  way  to  bridle  the  ambition  of  Austria,  and 
to  preserve  the  existence  of  his  own  kingdom  and  the  liber- 
ties of  Germany,  he  pressed  upon  the  French  council  an 
alliance  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  "  Italy  and  Bava- 
ri*,"  he  said,  "  would  follow,  and  no  alliance  would  be  left 
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to  Austria  except  that  with  England.  If  it  floes  not  take 
place,  troubles  are  at  hand  to  be  decided  only  by  the  sword." 
In  his  infirm  old  age,  he  felt  his  own  powers  utterly  unequal 
to  the  renewal  of  such  a  conflict ;  and  he  saw  no  hope  for 
himself,  as  king  of  Prussia,  to  rescue  Bavaria  and  with  it 
Germany  from  absorption  by  Austria,  except  in  the  good- 
will of  France  and  Russia. 

While  Frederic  was  encouraging  France  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  their 
cause  found  an  efficient  advocate  in  Marie  Antoinette.  She 
placed  in  the  hands  of  her  husband  a  memoir  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Count  de  Maillebois  and  Count  d'Estaing, 
and  which  severely  censured  the  timid  policy  of  his  minis- 
ters from  the  very  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  America. 
The  states  of  Europe,  it  was  said,  would  judge  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.  by  the  manner  in  which  that  prince  will  know 
how  to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion  to  lower  the  pride  and 
presumption  of  a  rival  power.  The  French  council,  MW 
theless,  put  off  the  day  of  decision.  Even  so  late  as  the 
twenty-third  of  November,  every  one  of  them,  except  the 
minister  of  the  marine  and  Vergennes,  Maurepas  above  all, 
desired  to  avoid  a  conflict.  Frederic,  on  his  part,  all  the 
more  continued  his  admonitions,  through  his  minister  it 
Paris,  that  France  had  now  an  opportunity  which  must  be 
regarded  as  unique ;  that  England  could  from  no  quarter 
obtain  the  troops  which  she  needed ;  that  Denmark  would  be 
solicited  in  vain  to  furnish  ships-of-war  and  mariners;  that 
he  himself,  by  refusing  passage  through  any  part  of  his 
dominions  to  the  recruits  levied  in  Germany,  had  given 
public  evidence  of  his  sympathy  with  the  Americans ;  that 
France,  if  she  should  go  to  war  with  England,  might  be 
free  from  apprehension  alike  on  the  side  of  Russia  and  of 
Prussia. 

So  when  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army 
was  received  at  Paris,  and  every  face,  even  that  of  the 
French  king,  showed  signs  of  joy,  Maurepas  prepared  to 
yield;  but  first  wished  the  great  warrior  who  knew  so  well 
the  relative  forces  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  and  England  to 
express  his  judgment  on  the  probable  issues  of  a  war;  and 
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Frederic,  renewing  assurances  of  his  own  good-will  and  the 
non-interference  of  Russia,  replied,  "  that  the  chances  were 
OM  hundred  to  one  in  favor  of  great  advantages  to  France; 
that  the  colonies  would  sustain  their  independence." 

Bahttdflg  the  disasters  of  Burgoyne  with  the  successes  of 
Howe,  he  wrote  :  "These  triumphs  of  Howe  are  ephemeral. 
33m  ministry  would  feel  a  counter-blow  if  the  English  had 
not  degenerated  from  their  ancient  spirit.  They  may  get 
funds,  but  where  will  they  get  twenty  thousand  men? 
Neither  Sweden  nor  Denmark  will  furnish  them  ;  and,  irrr. 
a*  she  is  at  variance  with  Holland,  she  will  find  no 

e  there.  Will  England  apply  to  the  small  princes 
of  lie  empire?  Their  military  force  is  already  too  much 
absorbed.  I  see  no  gate  at  which  she  can  knock  for  aux- 
iliaries ;  and  nothing  remains  to  her  hut  her  electorate  of 
Hauover,  exposed  to  be  invaded  by  France  the  moment 
that  she  shall  leave  it  bare  of  troops." 

aid  made  originally  an  awkward  mistake  in  going 
to  war  with  its  colonies  ;  then  followed  the  illusion  of  being 

ibjugate  them  by  a  corps  of  seven  thousand  men  ; 
next,  the  scattering  its  different  corps,  which  has  caused  the 
failure  of  all  its  enterprises.  I  am  of  Chatham's  opinion, 
that  the  ill  success  of  England  is  due  to  the  ignorance,  rash- 
n««,  and  incapacity  of  its  ministry.  Even  should  there  be 
>  change  in  the  ministry,  the  tories  would  still  retain  the 
McendeDOy."  "The  primal  source  of  the  decay  of  Britain 
u  to  be  sought  in  the  departure  of  its  present  government 
in  a  sovereign  degree  from  the  principles  of  British  history. 
All  the  efforts  of  his  Britannic  majesty  tend  to  despotism. 
It  ia  only  to  the  principles  of  the  tories  that  the  present  war 
•fth  the  colonies  is  to  be  attributed.  The  re-enforcements 
which  these  same  ministers  design  to  send  to  America  will 
not  change  the  face  of  affairs ;  and  independence  will  always 
bl  tlie  indispensable  condition  of  an  accommodation.  Every 
thing  is  to  be  expected  from  a  ministry  as  corrupt  as  the 

British  ministry.  It  is  entirely  a  slave  to  the  king, 
who  will  make  of  it  whatever  he  pleases.  Without  patriot- 
'-111.  it  will  take  no  measures  but  false  ones,  diametrically 
'"'ilnrv  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  this  will 
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be  the  first  step  towards  the  decay  which  menaces  the  Brit- 
ish constitution." 

At  the  same  time,  Frederic  expressed  more  freely  his 
sympathy  with  the  United  States.  The  port  of  Bmbdn 
could  not  receive  their  cruisers,  for  the  want  of  a  fleet  or  a 
fort  to  defend  them  from  insult ;  but  he  offered  them  an 
asylum  in  the  Baltic  at  Dantzic.  He  attempted,  though  in 
vain,  to  dissuade  the  Prince  of  Anspach  from  furnishing 
troops  to  England;  and  he  forbade  the  subsidiary  troops 
both  from  Anspach  and  Hesse  to  pass  through  his  domin- 
ions. The  prohibition,  which  was  made  as  publicly  as  pos- 
sible, and  just  as  the  news  arrived  of  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  resounded  throughout  Europe ;  and  he  announced 
to  the  Americans  that  it  was  given  "  to  testify  his  good-will 
for  them."  Every  facility  was  afforded  to  the  American 
commissioners  to  purchase  and  ship  arms  from  Prussia. 
Before  the  end  of  1777,  he  promised  not  to  be  the  last  to 

recognise  the  independence  of  the  United  States; 
j^J;       and   in   January,   1778,   his    minister,    Sohalenbnrg', 

wrote  officially  to  one  of  their  commissioners  in 
Paris :  "  The  king  desires  that  your  generous  efforts  may 
be  crowned  with  complete  success.  He  will  not  hesitate  to 
recognise  your  independence,  when  France,  which  is  in- to 
directly  interested  in  the  event  of  this  contest,  shall  have 
given  the  example." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
british  retreat  from  pennsylvania. 
May — June,  1778. 

The  rescript  of  France,  which  announced  to  the  British 
ministry  her  acknowledgment  of  American  indepen- 
dence, assumed  as  a  principle  of  public  law  that  a  M'^?; 
nationality  may,  by  its  own  declaration,  speak  itself 
bto  being,  The  old  systems  of  the  two  governments  were 
The  British  monarchy,  which  from  the  days  of 
William  of  Orange  had  been  the  representative  of  toleration 
and  liberty,  put  forth  its  strength  in  behalf  of  unjust 
authority ;  while  France  became  the  foster-mother  of  re- 
publicanism. In  one  respect,  France  was  more  suited  than 
Britain  to  lead  the  peoples  of  Europe  in  the  road  to  freedom. 
On  the  release  of  her  rural  population  from  serfdom,  a  large 
p>rt  of  them  retained  rights  to  the  soil ;  and,  though  bowed 
down  under  grievous  burdens  and  evil  laws,  they  had  a 
shelter  aud  acres  from  which  they  could  not  be  evicted. 
The  saddest  defect  in  English  life  was  the  absence  of  a 
class  of  small  freeholders,  the  class  which  constituted  the 
•trength  of  France,  of  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  states  which  Great  Britain  had  formed  by 
totalization.  In  England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland,  though 
'the  property  by  feudal  law  was  strictly  in  the  tenant,"  the 
feudal  chiefs  had  taken  to  themselves  in  absolute  ownership 
nearly  all  the  ground  ;  the  landless  people,  dependent  in  the 
rural  districts  on  their  lords,  were  never  certain  of  their 
lo-morrow ;  and  the  government  was  controlled  by  an 
aristocracy  which  had  no  political  check  but  in  the  crown. 

On  the  fourth  of  May,  the  treaties  of  commerce 
•id  alliance  with  Louis  XVI.  were  unanimously 
ratified  by  congress,  with  grateful  acknowledgments  of  his 
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magnanimous  ami  disinterested  conduct,  and  the  "  wish 
that  the  friendship  so  happily  commenced  between  France 
and  the  United  States  might  be  perpetuated."  The  rivalries 
of  centuries,  in  which  the  Americans  had  been  involved 
only  from  their  dependence  on  England,  were  effaced  for 
ever;  all  Frenchmen  became  their  friends,  and  the  king 
of  France  was  proclaimed  "  the  protector  of  the  rights  of 
mankind." 

In  Washington's  camp,  Lafayette  smiled  as  he  read  that 
his  government  dated  the  independence  of  America  from 
the  moment  of  its  own  declaration,  and  said  prophetically  : 
"  Therein    lies   a   principle   of  national    sovereignty  which 
one  day  will  be  recalled   to    them  at  home."      On 
May's.    tne  sixth  the  alliance  was  celebrated  at  Valley  Forge. 
After  a  salute  of  thirteen  cannon  and  a  running  fire 
of   all   the  musketry,  the    army,  drawn   up   in    two   lines, 
shouted:   "Long  live  the  king  of    Franco!"    and  again: 
"  Long  live  the  friendly  European  powers !  "    and 
May  8.    the  ceremonies  were  closed  by  a  huzza  for  the  Amer- 
ican states. 
In  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
congress  assumed  that  independence  was  secured;  and  they 
proclaimed   the    existence    of   a  new  people,  though  they 
could  not  hide  its  want  of  a  government.      They   rightly 
represented  its  territory  as  of  all  others  the  most  extensive 
and  most  blessed  in  its  climate  and  productions  ;  they  owned 
its  financial  embarrassments,  because  no  taxes   had   been 
laid  to  carry  on  the  war ;  and  they  invited  their  countrymen 
to  "  bring  forth  their  armies  into  the  field,"  while  men  of 
leisure  were  encouraged  to  collect  moneys  for  the  public 
funds.     In  return  for  all  losses,  they  promised  "  the  sweets 
of  a  free  commerce  with  every  part  of  the  earth." 

On  the  eighteenth  of  May  a  festival  was  given  to 
General  Howe  by  thirty  of  his  officers,  most  of  them 
members  of  his  staff.  The  numerous  company  embarked 
on  the  Delaware  above  the  town,  and,  to  the  music  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  hautboys,  rowed  two  miles  down  the 
stream  in  galleys  and  boats  glittering  with  colors  and 
streamers.      They   passed    two   hundred    transport   vessels 
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■  il  out  in  bravery  and  crowded  with  lookcre-on ;  and, 

bg  to  the  tune  of  "God  save  the  King"  under  salutes 
bin  two  decorated  ships-of-war,  they  marched  between  lines 

valry  and  infantry  and  all  the  standards  of  the  army 
to  a  lawn,  where,  in  presence  of  their  chosen  ladies  lUBOd 
on  thrones,  officers,  fantastically  dressed  as  knights  and 
-.  eagaged  in  a  tournament.  After  this,  they  pro- 
ceeded under  an  ornamented  arch  to  a  splendidly  furnished 
Hue,  where  discing  began ;  and  a  gaming  table  was 
opened  with  a  bank  of  two  thousand  guineas.  The  tickets 
of  admission  describe"!  the  guest  of  the  night  as  the  setting 
son,  bright  at  his  going  down,  but  destined  to  rise  in 
greater  glory ;  and  fireworks  in  dazzling  letters  promised 
him  immortal  laurels.  At  midnight,  a  supper  of  four  hundred 
•nd  thirty  covers  was  served  under  the  light  of  twelve 
hundred  wax  candles,  and  was  enlivened  by  an  orchestra 
of  more  than  one  hundred  instruments.  Dancing 
CMtbmcl  till  the  sun  was  more  than  an  hour  high.  m'J^j 
Never  had  subordinates  given  a  more  brilliant  fare- 
veil  to  ;i  departing  general ;  and  it  was  doubly  dear  to 
their  commander,  for   it  expressed   their   belief   that  the 

try  had  wronged  him,  and  that  his  own  virtue  pointed 
him  out  for  advancement. 

The  festival  was  hardly  over,  when  Howe  was  informed 
that  Lafayette,  with  twenty-five  hundred  men  and  eight 
Hanon,  had  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  and,  twelve  miles  from 
Villi  y  Forge,  had  taken  a  post  of  observation  on  the  range 
rren  Hill.  Flushed  with  the  hope  of  ending  his 
American  career  with  lustre,  he  resolved  by  a  swift  move- 
ment to  capture  the  party.  At  ten  on  the  night  of  the 
nineteenth,  he  sent  (irant  at  the  head  of  fifty-three  hundred 

D  linn,  with  the  best  guides,  to  gain  by  roundabout 
«;i\s  1 1 j « -  rear  <>f  Lafayette.  They  were  followed  the 
next  morning  by  fifty-seven  hundred  selected  troops,  May  20. 
commanded  by  Howe  himself,  assisted  by  Clinton 
Mid  Knyphausen,  with  Lord  Howe,  to  witness  the  discomfit 
"i  the  youthful  general,  whom  he  was  to  ship  to  England. 
At  Chestnut  Hill  they  were  to  meet  the  American  party 
•Iter  its  rout ;  but  they  listened  in  vain  for  the  sound   of 
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cannon,  and  at  noon  Grant  came  in  eight  with  only  his  own 
detachment.  Lafayette  had  been  surprised,  and  his  direct 
communication  with  Valley  Forge  cut  off;  but  a  lower  ford 
nulled  Matron's,  which  was  nearer  to  Grant  than  to  him, 
remained  unoccupied.  Sending  small  parties  into  the  woods, 
to  present  themselves  as  the  heads  of  attacking  columns, 
he  had  deceived  his  antagonist,  and  crossed  the  ford  while 
Grunt  was  preparing  to  give  battle. 

Wayworn  and  crestfallen,  Howe  returned  to  the 
Muy824.  c'ty-  0°  tne  twenty-fourth  he  gave  up  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  the  commaud  of  an  army  which  excelled  in 
discipline,  health,  and  alertness.  Of  the  officers  who  at- 
tended him  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  the  most  gallant 
shed  tears  at  the  parting;  and  Knyphausen,  from  deep 
emotion,  could  not  finish  the  address  which  he  began  in 
their  name. 

Brave  and  an  adept  in  military  science,  Howe  had  failed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  from  sluggish  dilatoriness,  want 
of  earnest  enterprise,  and  love  of  the  pleasures  which  excite 
a  coarse  nature.  On  landing  near  Bunker  Hill,  he  had 
sufficient  troops  to  have  turned  the  position  of  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  he  delayed  just  long  enough  for  them  to  prepare 
for  his  attack.  He  was  driven  out  of  Boston  from  his  most 
unmilitary  neglect  to  occupy  Dorchester  Heights,  which 
overlook  the  town.  He  took  his  troops  in  midwinter  to  the 
bleak,  remote,  and  then  scarcely  inhabited  Halifax,  instead 
of  sailing  to  Rhode  Island,  or  some  convenient  nook  on 
Long  Island  within  the  sound,  where  he  would  have  found 
a  milder  climate,  greater  resources,  and  nearness  to  the 
scene  of  his  next  campaign.  In  the  summer  of  1776, 
marching  by  night  to  attack  General  Putnam  in  his  lines  at 
Brooklyn,  he  lost  the  best  chance  of  success  by  halting  his 
men  for  rest  and  breakfast.  When  his  officers  reported  to 
bim  that  they  could  easily  storm  the  American  intrench- 
nieuts,  he  forbade  them  to  make  the  attempt.  His  want  of 
vigilance  was  so  great  that  he  let  Washington  pass  a  day 
in  collecting  boats,  and  anight  and  morning  iu  retreating 
across  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  knew  not  what  woa  done  till 
he  was  roused  from  slumber  after  sunrise. 
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When  With  Ins  undivided  force  he  might  have  reached 
Plii]a(lil|.tii:i.  he  detaohed  four  brigades  and  eleven  ships- 
of-w.ir  to  Rliode  Island,  where  the  troops  remained  for 
three  years  in  idle  uselessness.  Failing  to  cross  the  Dela- 
ware, he  occupied  New  Jersey  with  insulated  detachments, 
which  Washington  was  able  to  cut  to  pieces  in  detail.  In 
I77T,  instead  of  an  early  and  active  campaign,  he  lingered 
in  New  York  till  midsummer,  and  then  neglected  to  make 
a  connection  with  Burgoyne.  Ho  passed  the  winter  in 
Philadelphia  without  once  attempting  to  break  up  the 
American  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  corrupting  his  own  army 
I iy  his  example  of  licentiousness,  and  teaching  the  younger 
officers  how  to  ruin  themselves  by  gaming.  The  manner 
in  which  he  threw  up  his  command  was  a  defiance  of  his 
premment,  and  an  open  declaration  to  all  Europe  that  the 
attempt  of  England  to  reduce  its  colonies  must  certainly 
fail.  The  affections  of  his  officers  were  so  won  by  in- 
dulgence, that  they  parted  from  such  a  general  as  though 
they  were  bidding  farewell  to  a  meritorious  commander. 
Sothing  saved  him  from  reprobation  in  England  but  that 
lord  George  Germain  had  made  mistakes  still  graver  than 
hi»  own. 

Meantime,  Lord  Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  eaoh  1778. 
acting  under  special  instructions,  separately  commu-  JamB- 
nieated  the  three  conciliatory  acts  of  parliament  to  congress, 
who  received  them  on  the  sixth  of  June,  and  on  the  same 
oay  answered :  "  They  have  in  April  last  expressed  their 
1  lents  upon  bills  not  essentially  different  from  those  acts. 
Whan  the  king  of  Great  Britain  shall  be  seriously  disposed 
lo  end  the  unprovoked  war  waged  against  these  United 
States,  they  will  readily  attend  to  such  terms  of  peace  as 
may  consist  with  the  honor  of  independent  nations  and  the 
•arred  regard  they  mean  to  pay  to  treaties." 

On  the  day  of  this  second  rejection  of  Lord  North's 
"ffirs,  the  three  British  commissioners  arrived  in  Phil- 
adelphia. In  sailing  up  the  Delaware,  they  had  seen 
enough  "  to  regret  ten  thousand  times  that  their  rulers,  in- 
stead of  a  tour  through  the  worn-out  countries  of  Europe, 
had  not  finished  their  education   with  a  visit  round  the 
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coasts  and  rivers  of  this  beautiful  and  boundless  continent." 
The  English  rivers  shrunk  for  them  into  rills;  they  pre- 
dicted that  in  a  few  years  the  opulent  "village"  of  Phil- 
adelphia, which  it  seemed  to  i  hem  mod  melancholy  to 
desert,  would  become  a  magnificent  metropolis.  The  result 
of  their  mission  was  watched  with  intense  interest  through- 
out all  Europe,  especially  at  Versailles  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  but  the  creation  of  their  office  was  a  mere  device  to 
aid  Lord  North  in  governing  the  house  of  commons,  and  to 
"  reconcile  the  people  of  England  to  a  continuance  of  the 
IV,"  Carlisle,  the  first  commissioner,  had  in  the  house  of 
lords  "spoken  with  warmth  upon  the  insolence  of  the  rebels" 
for  refusing  to  treat  with  the  Howes,  and  had  stigmatized 
the  people  of  America  as  "base  and  unnatural  children"  of 

England.  The  second  commissioner  was  an  under- 
1T78.       secretary,  whose  chief,  a  few  weeks  before,  in  the 

same  assembly,  had  scoffed  at  congress  as  a  "  body 
of  vagrants."  The  third  was  Johnstone,  who  had  lately  in 
parliament  justified  the  Americans  and  charged  the  king 
with  hypocrisy. 

There  never  was  any  expectation  on  the  part  of  the 
ministry  that  the  commission  would  be  successful,  or  it 
would  have  been  differently  constituted.  In  the  certainty 
that  it  would  not  be  received,  Germain  had  given  orders  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  on  a  different  plan,  such  as 
a  consciousness  of  weakness  might  inspire  in  a  cruel  and 
revengeful  mind.  Clinton  was  ordered  to  abandon  Phil- 
adelphia; to  hold  New  York  and  Rhode  Island;  to  curt:iil 
the  boundaries  of  the  thirteen  states  on  the  north-east  and 
on  the  south;  to  lay  waste  Virginia  by  means  of  ships-of- 
war ;  and  to  attack  Providence,  Boston,  and  all  accessible 
ports  between  New  York  and  Nova  Scotia,  destroying 
vessels,  wharfs,  stores,  and  materials  for  ship-building.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Indians,  from  Detroit  all  along  the 
frontiers  of  the  west  and  south  to  Florida,  were  to  be 
bounded  on  to  spread  dismay  and  to  murder.  No  active 
operations  at  the  north  were  expected,  except  the  devasta- 
tion of  towns  on  the  sea,  and  raids  of  the  allied  savages 
on  the  border.     The  king,  under  his  sign  manual,  ordered 
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Ginton  to  detach  five  thousand  men  for  the  conquest  of  the 
French  island,  St.  Lucia. 

A-  the  commissioners  stepped  on  shore  to  receive 
the  submission  of  the  colonies,  and  on  their  subuits- 
sion  to  pardon  their  rebellion,  they  found  to  their  extreme 
surprise  and  chagrin  that  orders  for  the  immediate  cvacu- 
aiion  of  Philadelphia  had  preceded  them,  and  were  just  be- 
in;'  executed.     About  three  thousand  of  the  most  tenderly 

i  ihe  inhabitants  were  escaping  to  embark  in  British 
stiipa.  "  The  commission,"  it  wag  said,  "  can  do  no  good 
Mr:  if  Philadelphia  is  left  to  the  rebels,  independence  is 
acknowledged  and  America  lost."  In  the  streets  that  lately 
lad  the  air  of  one  i tinuous  market-day,  the  stillness  was 

i  by  auctions  of  furniture  which  lay  in  heaps  on  the 
sidewalks.  Those  who  resolved  to  stay  roused  mournfully 
frum  a  delusive  confidence  in  British  protection  to  restless 
Mxiety.  In  this  strait,  the  representatives  of  Britain 
tl"%'lit  fit,  in  a  communication  to  congress  sealed  with  the 

of  ■  fond  mother  caressing  her  children,  to  recognise 
■  ristiiuency  of  congress  as  "states,"  and  pressed  them 

cpt   perfect  freedom  of    legislation  and  of   internal 

anient,  representation  in  parliament,  and  an  exemption 

the  presence  of  military  forces,  except  with  their  own 
permU-i.iii  ;  in  short,  the  gratification  of  "every  wish  that 

ica  had  expressed."  And  they  insinuated  that  France 
wwthe  common  enemy. 

Tbese   offers,  which    were  made  without  authority  and 
»ere  therefore  fraudulent,  they  wrote  from  a  flying  army; 

(•fore   an   answer  could   be   received,  they   had    sailed 

I  Delaware.    The  land  crowned  with  stately  forests, 

■ad  Iteming  to  them  the  richest  country  in  the  world  ;  the 

BTCreOTered  with  vessels  in  full  sail,  crowded  with  people 

.'  the  'iiv  of  their  birth  and  all  their  property,  except. 
»hat  the]  could  carry  with   them,  and    hurrying  from  an 

■  Consisting  in  part  of  relations  and  friends,  —  pre- 
8tn>'  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  sad. 

Congress  resented  the  letter  of  the  commissioners  as  an 
offence  to  their  own  honor  and  to  their  ally.  They  knew 
that  their  wars  with  France  had  been  but  a  consequence  ot 
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their  connection  with  England ;  that  independence  was 
peace  ;  and,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  they  on  the  seven- 
Jauo  17.  tee"th  made  answer  as  before :  "  The  idea  of  de- 
pendence is  inadmissible.  Congress  will  be  ready  to 
enter  upon  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce,  when  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  shall  demonstrate  a  sincere  disposition  for 
that  purpose  by  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  states,  or  withdrawing  his  fleets  and 
armies."  The  American  officers  were  of  the  same  mind, 
except  Lee,  who  was  false,  ami  Gates,  who,  in  the  belief 
that  every  thing  contended  for  was  granted,  wished  a  con- 
ference with  the  commissioners.  Washington,  reproving 
Johnstone  for  addressing  him  a  private  letter,  assured  him 
that  "the  voice  of  congress  was  the  general  voice  of  the 
people." 

The  convention  of  Saratoga  had  been  broken  by  the 
British,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  by  the  concealment 
of  the  public,  chest  and  other  public  property  of  which  the 
United  States  were  thus  defrauded.  In  November,  1777, 
Burgoyne  had  written  a  rash  and  groundless  complaint  of 
its  violation  by  the  Americans,  and  raised  the  implication 
that  he  might  use  the  pretended  breach  to  disengage  himself 
and  his  government  from  all  its  obligations.  In  January, 
1778,  congress  suspended  the  embarkation  of  his  army  until 
his  capitulation  should  be  expressly  confirmed  by  the  court 
of  Great  Britain.  Congress  had  also  made  a  demand  for 
lists  of  all  persons  comprehended  in  the  surrender ;  and  a 
compliance  with  this  proper  and  even  necessary  requisition 
had  been  refused.  The  commissioners  now  desired  to  in- 
tervene and  negotiate  for  leave  for  the  captives  to  return 
to  Europe.      But    their  powers   under   their   appointment 

uxt ruction  ;  and  their  acts  might 

.    government  as  unwarranted.     Be- 

BdU  at  bribery,  they  had  forfeited  every 

Bpngress,  therefore,  on  the  fourth  of 

in. nt  voice,  resolved  to  detain 

cccive  the  must  formal   and    ir- 

the    con  volition    by  the    highest 

The   British,  on  their   side, 
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complained  that  an  essential  condition  of  the  capitulation 
remained  unexecuted. 

On  the  night  following  the  seventeenth  of  June,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  crossed  the  Delaware  with  more  than  seven- 
teen thousand  effective  men.  To  the  loyalists  the  retreat 
appeared  as  a  violation  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  British 
lung.  The  winter's  revelry  was  over;  honors  and  offices 
turned  suddenly  to  hitterness  and  ashes ;  papers  of  protec- 
tion were  become  only  an  opprobrium  and  a  peril.  Crowds 
of  wretched  refugees,  with  all  of  their  possessions  which 

■uld  transport,  fled  with  the  army.     The  sky 
ftlUed  with  stars;  the  air  of  the  summer  night  was  j™^ 
toft  and  tranquil,  as  the  exiles,  broken  in  fortune  and 
without  a  career,  went  in  despair  from  the  only  city  they 
(odd  love. 

Had  the  several  states  met  the  requisitions  of  congress, 
the  army  of  Washington  would  have  been  the  master  of 
New  Jersey ;  but,  while  it  was  pining  from  their  delin- 
quency, Lee,  then  second  in  command,  was  treacherously 
plotting  its  ruin.  His  loud  fault-finding  was  rebuked  by 
the  general  for  its  "  very  mischievous "  tendency.  To 
wenre  to  the  British  a  retreat  "  on  velvet,"  he  had  the 
effrontery  to  assert  that,  on  leaving  Philadelphia,  they 
would  move  to  the  south.  But  the  attempt  to  mislead 
Washington  was  fruitless.  In  a  council  on  the  seventeenth, 
Lee  advised  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  attack  the  British, 
anil  carried  with  him  all  the  officers  except  Greene,  Lafay- 

'.  Wayne,  and  Cadwalader.  Unmoved  by  the  apathy  of 
•o  many,  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  sixteen  miles 
above  Trenton,  and  detaching  Maxwell's  brigade  of  nine 
hundred  to  assist  a  party  of  a  thousand  Jersey  militia  in 
destroying  the  roads,  and  Morgan  with  a  corps  of  six  hun- 
dred to  hang  upon  the  enemy's  right,  he  moved  with 
the  main  army  to  Hopewell.  There,  on  the  twenty-  Jud*  m. 
fourth,  Lee  insisted  in  council  that  the  Americans 
should  rather  build  a  bridge  for  the  retreat  of  their  enemies 
than  attack  so  well-disciplined  an  army.  Lafayette  replied 
that  it  won  hi  be  shameful  to  suffer  the  British  to  cross  New 
Jersey  with  impunity ;  that,  without  extreme  risk,  it  was 
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possible  to  engage  their  rear,  and  to  t:ike  advantage  of  any 
favorable  opportunity  :  yet  Lord  Stirling  and  most  of  the 
brigadiers  again  sided  with  Lee.  From  Alleutown  the 
British  general,  fearing  danger  in  crossing  the  Raritan, 
decided  to  march  by  way  of  Monmouth  to  Sandy  Hook ; 
and  Washington  followed  him  in  a  parallel  line,  ready  to 
strike  his  force  at  right  angles. 

1778.  The  parties  in  advance,  increased  by  Scott  with 
June  23.  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  men,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  by  Wayne  with  a  thousand  more,  composed  a  third  of 
the  army,  and  formed  a  fit  command  for  the  oldest  major- 
general.  But  Lee  refused  it,  saying  that  the  plans  of  t  lie 
commander  in  chief  must  surely  fail.  Upon  this  Washing- 
ton intrusted  it  to  Lafayette,  who  marched  towards  the 
enemy  with  alacrity.  Lee  now  fretted  at  the  wrong  which 
he  pretended  was  done  to  himself  and  to  Lord  Stirling.  As 
Washington  heard  him  unmoved,  he  wrote  to  Lafayette : 
"  My  fortune  and  my  honor  are  in  your  hands  :  you  are  too 
generous  to  ruin  the  one  or  the  other."  And  this  appeal 
succeeded. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  Lee  was  sent  forward  with  two 
brigades,  to  command  the  whole  advance  party,  with  orders 
to  attack  the  enemy's  roar.  Intense  heat  and  heavy 
Jane 27.  rains  held  both  armies  quiet  on  the  twenty-seventh  ; 
but,  just  after  noon  on  that  day,  Washington,  sum- 
moning the  generals  to  head-quarters,  instructed  them  to 
engage  the  enemy  on  the  next  morning;  and  he  directed 
Lee  to  concert  with  his  officers  the  mode  of  attack.  But 
when  Lafayette,  Wayne,  and  Maxwell  at  the  appointed 
hour  came  to  Lee,  he  refused  to  form  a  plan,  so  that  none 
was  made ;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  gain  knowledge  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  was  ordered  to  fight.  In  the  evening, 
he  was  charged  by  Washington  to  detach  a  party  of  six 
or  eight  huudred  skirmishers,  to  lie  very  near  the  enemy, 
anil  delay  them,  if  they  should  move  off  .it  night  or  early 
in  the  morning.  The  order  was  executed  too  tardily  to 
have  effect. 

Informed,  at  five  in  the  morning  of   the  twenty- 
eighth,  that  the  British  had  begun  their  march  from 
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Minmnuth,  Lee  remained  inert,  till  Washington,  who  was 

tlie  first  to  be  in  motion,  sent  him  orders  to  attack  the  Brit- 

mless  there  should  be  very  powerful  reasons  to  the 

rary;  promising  to  come  up  rapidly  to  his  support.     He 

'il  so  far  as  to  move,  but  languidly,  without  a  plan,  and 
without  any  concert  with  his  generals,  or  of  them  with  one 
another.  To  a  proposal  of  Lafayette,  Lee  answered  :  "  You 
don't  know  the  British  soldiers:  we  cannot  stand  against 
thi-ru."  Upon  this,  Lafayette  sent  to  Washington  that  his 
presence  on  the  field  was  needed  ;  and  twice  were  similar 
mesaages  sent  by  Laurens.  Having  orders  to  attack  the 
enemy's  left,  Lafayette  received  counter  orders  before  he 
hid  proceeded  one  quarter  of  the  way.  Wayne  was  on  the 
point  of  engaging  the  enemy  in  earnest,  when  he  was  en- 
joined only  to  make  a  feint.  There  was  marching  and 
counter-marching,  crossing  and  recrossing  a  bridge,  and  a 
halt  for  an  hour.  To  a  French  officer  who  expreued 
wrprise,  Lee  said :  "  I  have  orders  from  congress  and  j^8™. 
the  commander  in  chief  not  to  engage ; "  yet,  to  ap- 
pear to  do  something,  he  professed  as  his  object  to  cut  off  a 
small  covering  party. 

Thus  Sir  Henry  Clinton  gained  time  for  preparation. 
Bit  baggage,  which  occupied  a  line  of  eight  miles  or  more, 
tBur-iit  onward,  protected  by  a  strong  force  under  Knyp- 

"(i.  The  division  of  Cornwallis,  and  a  brigade  and  a 
n.'inicnt  of  drag'"' his  from  Knvnhausen's  division,  remained 
behind.  At  about  eight  in  the  morning,  Clinton  sent 
against  Lee  two  regiments  of  cavalry  with  the  grenadiers, 
guards,  and  Highlanders.  Lee  should  now  have  ordered  a 
Wrest;  but  he  left  the  largest  part  of  his  command  to  act 

i;c[nselves,  and  then  expressed  indignation  that  they 
had  retreated,  confessing  in  the  same  breath  that  this  act 
»lone  saved  them  from  destruction.  There  had  been  no 
at,  attack,  or  skirmish  ;  nor  was  any  thing  done  to 
check  the  enemy  as  they  followed  the  Americans  through 
a  narrow  defile;  nor  was  an  order  sent  by  Lee  to  any  of  the 
Ionics  to  rally,  nor  a  word  of  all  that  happened  officially 
MDaanimted  to  the  commander  in  chief. 
\Vini!  Washington  encountered  the  fugitives,  he,  in  a 
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voice  of  anger,  demanded  of  Lee:  "What  is  the  meaning 
of  this?"     Abashed  and  confused,  Lee  stammered  :  "  Sir  — 

Sir ; "  and  to  the  renewed  inquiry  answered :  "  You 
Junes,  know  that  the  attack  was  contrary  to  my  advice  and 

opinion."  Washington  rejoined  :  "  You  should  not 
have  undertaken  the  command,  unless  you  intended  to 
carry  it  through."  The  precipitate  flight  of  Lee,  whether 
due  to  necessity,  or  the  want  of  ability,  or  treachery,  spread 
a  baleful  influence.  The  flower  of  the  British  army,  led  by 
Clinton  and  Cornwallis  and  numbering  from  six  to  eight 
thousand,  were  hotly  chasing  an  unresisting  enemy,  when 
Washington,  with  his  faculties  quickened  by  the  vexations 
of  the  morning  and  with  cheerful  "  trust  in  that  Provi- 
dence which  had  never  failed  the  country  in  its  hoar  of 
distress,"  took  measures  to  arrest  the  retreat.  As  the 
narrow  road  through  which  the  enemy  came  on  was 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  morass,  he  swiftly  formed  two 
of  the  retreating  regiments  of  Wayne's  brigade,  com- 
manded by  Stewart  and  Ramsay,  in  front  of  the  pursuers 
and  under  their  fire ;  and  thus  gained  time  to  plant  the 
troops  that  were  advancing  with  him  upon  good  ground. 
This  being  done,  he  again  met  Lee,  who  was  doing  nothing, 
"  like  one  in  a  private  capacity ; "  and,  finding  in  him  no 
disposition  to  retrieve  his  character,1  ordered  him  to  the 
rear.  Lee  gladly  left  the  field,  believing  that  the  Amer- 
icans would  be  utterly  beaten.  Even  Laurens  hoped  for  no 
more  than  an  orderly  retreat ;  and  Hamilton's  thought  was 


1  When  Botta's  admirable  history  of  oar  war  of  independence  was 
translated  into  English,  John  Brooks  of  Massachusetts,  who,  on  the  day 
at  Monmouth,  was  Lee's  aide-de-camp,  and  on  the  trial  waj  one  of  his 
chief  witnesses,  very  emphatically  denied  the  statement  that  Lee  had  done 
good  service  on  the  field  after  meeting  with  Washington.  (Remarks  of 
John  Brooka  on  the  Battle  of  Monmouth ;  written  down  by  J.  Welles. 
Compare  Autograph  Memoirs  of  Lafayette.)  Steuben:  "I  foand  Gen- 
eral Lee  on  horseback  before  a  house."  Doctor  Machenry:  "The  gen- 
eral [Lee)  was  on  horseback,  observing  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
were  standing  around,  that  it  was  mere  folly  to  make  attempts  against 
the  enemy."  Hamilton :  "  I  heard  no  measures  directed,  nor  saw  any 
taken  by  him"  [Lee],  Ac.  The  words  of  Lee  are  clear:  he  says  he  re- 
garded himself  as  reduced  to  a  private  capacity.    (Trial  of  Lee.) 
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to  dio  on  the  Bpot.  But  Washington's  self-possession,  his 
inspiring  mien,  his  exposure  of  himself  to  every  danger,  and 
the  obvious  wisdom  of  his  orders,  kindled  the  enthusiasm 
of  officers  and  men ;  while  Lee  in  the  rear,  sitting  idly  on 
horseback,  explained  to  bystanders  that  "  the  attempt  was 
madness  and  could  not  be  successful."  The  British  cavalry 
were  easily  driven  back,  and  showed  themselves  no  more. 
The  regiments  of  foot  came  up  next ;  but  they  could  not 
turn  the  left  flank,  where  Stirling  commanded,  without 
exposing  their  own  right  to  the  American  artillery.  The 
attack  upon  the  right  where  Greene  commanded  was  de- 
feated by  his  battery ;  while  others  encountered  the  grena- 
diers and  guards  till  they  turned  and  fled.  As  they  rallied 
and  came  back  to  the  charge,  Wayne  with  a  body  of  inf:m- 
try  engaged  them  face  to  face  till  they  were  again  repulsed, 
after  great  slaughter  ;  Lieutenaut-colonel  Monckton  falling 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers.  During  the  day,  the  heat 
reached  ninety-six  degrees  in  the  shade ;  and  many  on  both 
uita,  stnick  by  the  sun,  fell  dead  without  a  wound. 

The  British  retreated  through  the  pass  by  which  they  had 
•dvanced,  and  occupied  a  position  accessible  in  front  only 
H  the  narrow  road,  and  protected  on  both  flanks  by  woods 
tad  morasses  which  could  not  be  turned  before  night.     Two 
American  brigades  hung  on  their  right,  a  third  on   their 
left;  while  the  rest  of  the  army  planted  their  standards  on 
tbe  field  of  battle,  and  lay  on  their  arms  to  renew  the  con- 
daybreak.      But  Clinton,  abandoning  his  se- 
urcly  wounded  and  leaving  his  dead  unburied,  with-       ma. 
'iriw  his  forces  before  midnight ;   and  at  the  early 
davrn  they  found  shelter  in  the  highlands  of  Middleburg. 
Wwhington  then  marched  towards  the  North  River;  the 
lor  New  York  by  way  of  Sandy  Uook. 
On  receiving  the  English  accounts,  Frederic  of  Prussia 
Npfied :    "  Clinton  gained  no  advantage  except  to   reach 
New  York  with  the  wreck  of  his  army ;  America  is  proba- 
«t  for  Englaud." 
Of  Uie  Americans  who  were   in   the   engagement,    two 
I  and  twenty-nine  were  killed  or  wounded ;  of  the 
.  more  than  four  hundred;  and  above  eight  hundred 
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deserted  their  standard  during   their  march    through   the 
Jerseys. 

In  the  battle,  which  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent 
village  of  Monmouth,  the  American  generals  except  Lee 
did  well  :  Wayne  especially  established  his  fame.  The  army 
and  the  whole  country  resounded  with  the  praises  of  Wash- 
ington; and  congress  unanimously  thanked  him  "for  his 
great  good  conduct  and  victory."  Nor  may  history  omit 
to  record  that,  of  the  "revolutionary  patriots  "  who  on  that 
day  perilled  life  for  their  country,  more  than  seven  hundred 
black  Americans  fought  side  by  side  with  the  white. 

After  the  battle,  Lee  was  treated  from  head- 
quarters with  forbearance;  but  in  two  letters  to  the 
commander  in  chief  he  avowed  the  expectation  that  the 
campaign  would  close  the  war,  —  that  is,  that  the  terms  of- 
fered by  the  British  commissioners  would  be  accepted, — 
and  demanded  reparation  for  injustice  and  injury.  A  court- 
martial  found  him  guilty  of  disobedience,  tuis1ieha\  ior  before 
the  enemy,  and  disrespect  to  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
all  too  leniently  did  but  suspend  him  from  command  for 
twelve  months.  After  long  delay,  congress  confirmed  the 
sentence,  though  by  I  narrow  vote.  The  next  year,  it  cen- 
sured Lee  for  obtaining  money  through  British  officers  in 
New  York;  and  in  January,  1780,  provoked  by  an  imperti- 
nent letter,  dismissed  him  from  the  service.  From  that 
time,  he  no  longer  concealed  his  wish  for  the  return  of 
America  to  her  old  allegiance ;  and  his  chosen  companions 
were  the  partisans  of  England.  lie  persisted  in  advising  ■ 
rotation  in  military  office,  so  that  Washington  might  be  re- 
moved ;  and  for  the  United  States  he  predicted  two  years 
of  anarchy,  from  1780  to  1782,  to  be  followed  by  an  abso- 
lute tyranny.  Under  the  false  colors  of  military  genial  and 
experience  in  war,  he  had  solicited  a  command  ;  after  his 
appointment,  he  had  given  the  reins  to  self-will,  so  that  mis- 
fortune overtook  his  treachery.  In  October,  1782,  sinking 
under  a  fever  in  a  sordid  inn  at  Philadelphia,  he  died  as 
he  had  lived,  loving  neither  God  nor  mau. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

HOW  FAR  AMERICA    HAD    ACHIEVED    INDEPENDENCE    AT    THE 
TIME   OF   THE    FRENCH   ALLIANCE. 


July — September,  1778. 

Con-fixed  between  ridges  three  miles  apart,  the  Susque- 
hiimab,  for  a  little  more  than  twenty  miles,  winds 
Ikrangfa  the  valley  of  Wyoming.     Abrupt  rocks,  rent       itts. 
«J  tributary  streams,  rise  on  the  east,  while  the  west- 
ern declivities  are  luxuriantly  fertile.     Connecticut,  whose 
charter  from  Charles  II.  was  older  than  that  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Ming  its  prior  claim  to  binds  north  of  the  Mamaroneck 
River,  had  colonized  this  beautiful  region  and  governed  it 
as  its  connty  of  Westmoreland.      The   settlements,  begun 
in  17J4,  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth  till  their  annual 
tax  amounted  to  two  thousand  pounds  in  Connecticut  cur- 
rency.    In  the  winter  of  1776,  the  people  aided  Washing- 
•  h  i  wo  companies  of  infantry,  though  their  men  were 
all  needed  to  protect  their  own  homes.     Knowing  the  alli- 
ance of  the  British  with  the  Six  Nations,  they  built  a  line 
H  t'urts  as  places  of  refuge. 
The  Seneca  tribe  kept  fresh  in  memory  their  chiefs 
and  braves  who  fell  in  the  conflict  with  the  New     June. 
I«k  husbandmen  :it  Oriskany.     Their  king,  Sucin- 
gtrachton,  was  both  in  war  and  in  council  the  foremost  man 
the  Six  Nations.     Compared  with  him,  the  Mohawk, 
Brant,  who   had  been  but  very  lately  known  upon  the  war- 
l>a'h,  was  lightly  esteemed.     His  attachment  to  the  English 
tied  to  a  passion  on  the  alliance  of  America  with  the 
French,  for  whom  he  cherished  implacable  hate.     Through 
his  interest,  and  by  the  blandishments  of  gifts  and  pay  and 
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IT78. 
June  .10. 
Julyl. 


chances  of  revenge,  Colonel  John  Butler  lured  the  Seneea 
warriors  to  cross  the  border  of  Pennsylvania  under  the 
British   flag. 

The  party  of  savages  and  rangers,  numbering  between 
five  hundred  and  seven  hundred  men,  fell  down  the 
Tioga  River,  anil  on  the  last  day  of  June  hid  in  the 
forests  above  Wyoming.  The  next  day  the  two 
northernmost  forts  capitulated.  The  men  of  Wyo- 
ming, old  and  young,  with  one  regular  company,  in  all 
hardly  more  than  three  hundred,  took  counsel  with  one 
another,  aud  found  no  hope  of  deliverance  for  their  families 
but  through  a  victorious  encounter  with  a  foe  of  twice 
their  number,  and  more  skilful  in  the  woods  than 
July  3.  themselves.  On  the  third  of  July,  the  devoted  baud, 
led  by  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  continental  service,  began  their  inarch  up 
the  river.  The  horde  of  invaders,  pretending  to  retreat, 
couched  themselves  on  the  ground  in  an  open  wood.  The 
villagers  of  Wyoming  began  firing  as  they  drew  near,  and 
at  the  third  volley  stood  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
ambush,  when  the  Seneca  braves  began  the  attack  and 
were  immediately  seconded  by  the  rangers.  The  Senecas 
gave  no  quarter,  and  in  less  than  a  half  hour  took  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  scalps,  among  them  those  of  two  field 
officers  and  seven  captains.  The  rangers  saved  the  lives 
of  but  five  of  their  captives.  On  the  British  side,  only  two 
whites  were  killed  and  eight  Indians  wounded.  The  next 
day,  the  remaining  forts,  filled  chiefly  with  women  and 
children,  capitulated.  The  long  and  wailing  procession  of 
the  survivors,  flying  from  their  fields  of  corn,  their  gardens, 
the  flames  of  their  cottages,  the  uuburied  bodies  of  their 
qders,  escaped  by  a  pass  through  the  hills  to 
entente.  Every  fort  and  dwelling  w:is  burnt. 
piead  over  the  surrounding  country,  adepts 
mi.  The  British  leader  boasted  in  his  re- 
bad  1  hi  rut  a  thousand  houses  and  every 
ii  reply  extolled  their  prowess  and  even 
:md  resolved  on  directing  a  succession  of 
.•it  only  to  harass  the  border,  but  to  waste 
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tie  older  settlements.  Yet  the  marauders  came  to  destroy 
.;ii  deaths,  not  to  recover  and  hold;  and  the  Utodent 
.'ifficiion  for  England  was  washed  out  in  blood.  When  the 
leader  trf  the  inroad  turned  to  desolate  other  scenes,  Penn- 
sylvania  was  left  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  her  soil. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  British,  her  government,  as  well 
as  that  of  New  Jersey,  used  the  right  of  bringing  to  trial 
■Am  of  their  citizens  who  had  been  false  to  their  allegiance; 
but  Livingston,  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  pardoned 
every  one  of  seventeen  who  were  found  guilty.  At  Phila- 
dttphj  i.  against  his  intercession,  two  men,  one  of  whom  had 
conducted  a  British  party  to  a  midnight  carnage,  were  con- 
1,  and  suffered  on  the  gallows.  Regret  prevailed  that 
Xhtte  also  had  not  been  forgiven. 

Before  the  co-operation  of  the  arms  of  France,  the  Amer- 
Usttu  had  substantially  achieved  their  existence  as  a  nation. 
TV  treaties  of  alliance  with  them  had  not  yet  been  signed, 
When  Vergennes  wrote  "that  it  was  almost  physically  im- 
ibie  for  the  English  to  wrest  independence  from  them; 
tint  all  efforts,  however  great,  would  be  powerless  to  recall 
»  people  so  thoroughly  determined  to  refuse  submission." 
*~>u  the  tide  of  the  sea,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  the 
ii  occupied  no  posts  except  the  island  of  Rhode  Island, 
»nd   New    fork   city  with    its  environs.     No  hostile   tool 
I  nil  the  mainland  of  New  England.     The  British  were 
siill  at  Ogdensburg,  Niagara,  and  Detroit;  but  the  Ameri- 
cans held    the    country  from   below  the  Highlands  to  the 
water-shed  of  Ontario. 

The  Americans  had  gained  vigor  in  the  conflict:       1778. 

the  love  and  the  exercise  of  individual  liberty,  though 

tbfj  hindered  the  efficiency  of  government,  made  them  un- 

Goaqoerable.    The  British  soldier  had  nothing  before  him  but 

■  transferred  from  one  of  the  many  provinces  of  Britain 

to  toother,  perhaps  to  the  West  Indies,  perhaps  to  India:  he 

Si  what  he  was  bound  to  do  with  the  skill  of  a  veteran ; 

l»it  In-  had  no  ennobling  motive,  no  prospect  of  a  home,  and 

""living  patriotism.     The  American  looked  beyond  danger 

to  Ha  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  peace  in  a  family  and  coun- 

^of  his  own.     His  service  in  the  camp  exalted  his  moral 

vol.  vi.  10 
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character ;  lie  toiled  and  suffered  for  the  highest  ends,  and 
built  up  ;i  republic,  not  for  his  own  land  only,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  race. 

Moreover,  the  inmost  mind  of  the  American  people  had 
changed.     The   consciousness   of  a   national    life    had   dis- 
solved   the   sentiment   of   loyalty  to    the   crown  of 
1778.       England.     More  than  three  years  had  elapsed  since 

the  shedding  of  blood  at  Lexington  ;  and  these  \ 
had  done  the  work  of  a  generation. 

In  England  a  similar  revolution  had  taken  place.  The 
insurgents,  losing  the  name  of  rebels,  began  to  he  called 
Americans.  Officers,  returning  from  the  war,  said  openly 
that  "no  person  of  judgment  conceived  the  least  hope  that 
the  colonies  could  be  subjected  by  force."  Some  British 
statesmen  thought  to  retain  a  political,  or  at  least  a  com- 
mercial, connection  ;  while  many  were  willing  to  give  them 
up  unconditionally.  Even  before  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne,  Gibbon,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  confessed 
that,  though  England  had  sent  to  America  the  greatest 
force  which  any  European  power  ever  ventured  to  trans- 
port into  that  continent,  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  attack 
its  enemy,  nor  to  prevent  them  from  receiving  assist 01 
The  war  "  measures"  of  the  administration  were  therefore 
"  so  repugnant  to  sound  policy  that  they  ceased  to  be  right. "' 
After  lhat  surrender,  he  agreed  that,  since  "the  substance 
of  power  was  lost,  the  name  of  independence  might  be 
granted  to  the  Americans."  General  Howe  coupled  his  re- 
tirement from  active  service  with  the  avowal  that  the  dis- 
posable reaonreesof  his  country  could  produce  no  decisive 
result.  "Things go  ill.  and  will  not  go  better,"  wrote  the 
chief  of  the  new  commission  for  establishing  peace.     The 

mi ssor    of    General    Howe   reported   himself  too   weak   to 

attempt  the  restoration  of  the  king's  authority.  Germain 
hod  DO  plan  for  the  coming  campaign  but  to  lay  the  colo- 
nies paste.  The  prime  minister,  who  had  been  at  the  head 
of  affairs  from  1770,  owned  in  anguish  the  failure  of  his 
system,  and  deplored  its  continuance.  Should  the  Ameri- 
cans ratify  the  French  alliance,  Lord  Amherst,  who  was  the 
guide  of   the  ministry  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  reconv 
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nicnded  the  evacuation  of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island 
»nd  tbe  employment  of  the  troops  against  the  French  West 
Indies. 

But  the  radical  change  of  opinion  was  shown  most  clearly 
by  the  votes  of  parliament.  In  February,  1774,  the  DOOM 
of  commons,  in  a  moment  of  unrestrained  passion,  adopted 
measures  for  enforcing  the  traditional  absolutism  of  parlia- 
ment by  majorities  of  three  to  one :  corresponding 
majorities  in  February,  1778,  reversed  its  judgment,  ina. 
repealed  the  punitive  acts,  and  conceded  every  thing 
■which  the  colonies  had  demanded. 

There  was  "a  general  ory  for  peace."  The  king,  in 
January,  1778,  confessed  to  Lord  North  :  "  The  time  may 
come  when  it  will  be  wise  to  abandon  all  North  America 
but  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Floridas  ;  but  then  the 
generality  of  the  nation  must  see  it  first  in  that  light." 
l.irl  Rockingham  was  convinced,  and  desired  to  "convince 
the  public,  of  the  impossibility  of  going  on  with  the  war.'' 
On  the  second  of  February,  Fox,  going  over  the  whole  of 
the  American  business,  spoke  against  its  continuance,  and 
Wm  heard  with  favor.  The  ministers  said  not  one  word  in 
t'-\ 'ly ;  and  on  the  division  several  tories  voted  with  him. 
English  opinion  had  by  this  time  resigned  itself  to  the 
belief  that  the  United  States  could  not  be  reduced  ;  but  as 
a  massive  fountain,  when  its  waters  begin  to  play,  rises 
slowly  to  its  full  height,  so  parliament  needed  time  to  col- 
li tt  its  energies  for  action.  If  British  statesmen  are  blamed 
fur  not  suffering  her  colonies  to  go  free  without  a  war,  it 
I  be  confessed  that  the  war  grew  by  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity out  of  the  hundred  years'  contest  with  the  crown  for 
ihrerk  of  English  freedom. 

Bat  now  Fox  would  have  England  "instantly  declare 
their  independence;"  Pownall,  who  had  once  defended  the 
Mnnp  act,  urged  their  recognition ;  and  Conway  broke 
.  his  reserve,  and  said  in  parliament :  "  It  has  been 
proved  to  demonstration  that  there  is  no  other  method  of 
Mving  peace  with  them  but  acknowledging  them  to  be,  what 
fey  really  are,  and  what  they  are  determined  to  remain, 
independent   states."     The  house  of  commons  seemed  se- 
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eretly  to  agree  with  him.  Tories  begnn  to  vote  against 
the  ministry.  The  secretary  of  war,  Lord  Barrington, 
saM  to  the  king:  "The  general  dismay  among  :ill  nmks 
and  conditions  arises  from  an  opinion  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  equal  to  the  times.  The  opinion  is  so 
universal  that  it  prevails  even  among  those  who  are  most 
dependent  on  the  ministers  and  most  attached  to  them ; 
nay,  it  prevails  among  the  ministers  themselves."  Lord 
North  was  convinced  of  the  ruinous  tendency  of  hia 
measures,  and  professed,  but  only  professed,  an  earnest 
wish  to  resign  office.  Lord  Mansfield  deplored  the  danger 
of  a  war  with  both  houses  of  the  Bourbons.  The  landed 
aristocracy  were  grown  weary  of  the  conflict  which  they 
had  brought  on,  and  of  which  the  continuance  promised 
only  increasing  taxation  and  a  visible  loss  of  national 
dignity  and  importance.  So  long  as  there  remained  a  hops 
of  recovering  America,  the  ministers  were  supported,  for 
they  alone  would  undertake  its  reduction.  The  desire  to 
replace  them  by  statesmen  more  worthy  of  a  great  people 
implied  the  consent  to  peace  on  the  basis  of  American 
independence.  To  that  end  all  elements  conspired.  The 
initial  velocity  of  the  British  attack  was  exhausted,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  war  was  like  the  rebounds  of  a  can- 
non-ball before  it  comes  to  rest. 
177*.  On  the  second  of  July,  the  president  and  several 

Mr*    members  of  congress  met  once  more  in  Philadelphia. 
July  9.    On  the  ninth,  the  articles  of  confederation,  engrossed 
on  parchment,  were  signed  by  eight  states.     On  the 
July  10.  tenth,  congress  issued  a  circular  to  the  other  five, 
urging  them  "  to  conclude  the  glorious  compact  which 
was  to  unite   the  strength,  wealth,  and  councils  of 
July  2i.  the  whole."     North  Carolina  acceded  on  the  twenty- 
Juiy24.  first ;  Georgia,  on  the  twenty-fourth.   New  Jersey  de- 
manded for  the  United  States  the  regulation  of  trade 
and  the  ownership  of  the  ungranted  north-western  domain; 
but,  after  unassisted  efforts  for  a  more  efficient  union,  the 
state,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  following  November,  ac- 
cepted the  confederacy  without   amendment ;  and  on  tb* 
fifth  of  May,  1779,  the  delegates  of  Delaware  did  the  sames 
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Maryland,  which  was  on  all  sides  precisely  limited  by  its 
charter. —  while  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
jinin,  and  at  least  one  of  tlie  Carolinas,  might  claim  by 
I  grant  an  almost  boundless  extension  to  the  north  and 
west,  —  alone  arrested  the  consummation  of  the  confederation 
bf  demanding  that  the  public  lands  north-west  of  the  Ohio 
AooM  lir>t  be  reoogniaed  as  the  common  projiertyof  all  the 
Wales,  and  held  as  a  common  resource  to  discharge  the 
debts  contracted  by  congress  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

On  the  eighth  of  July,  the  French  fleet,  consisting  177(1 
ef  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  after  a  J»'y8- 
twgb  voyage  of  nearly  ninety  days  from  Toulon,  anchored 
in  the  Bay  of  Delaware  ;  ten  days  too  late  to  intercept  the 
inferior  squadron  of  Lord  Howe  and  its  multitude  of  trati- 
|»irts  on  their  retreat  from  Philadelphia.  Its  admiral,  the 
i  D'Kstaing,  a  major-general  in  the  French  army,  had 
persuaded  Marie  Antoinette  to  propose  the  expedi- 
tion. On  the  eleventh,  congress  learned  from  bis  July  11. 
1  etters  that  he  was  "  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 

•  in  the  reduction  of  the  British  army  and  navy."    The 

» first  invitation  to  a  concert  of  measures  revealed  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  American  people  to  fulfil  their  engagements. 
J'ur  want  of  an  organized  government,  congress  could  do  no 
more  than  empower  Washington  to  call  upon  the  six  states 
Birth  of  the  Delaware  for  aids  of  militia,  while  its  financial 
measure  was  a  popular  loan  to  be  raised  throughout  the 
country  by  volunteer  collectors. 

D'Eataing  followed  his  enemy  to  the  north,  and  anchored 

within    Sandy  Honk,    where    he    intercepted    unsuspecting 

ish  ships  bound  for   New    York.     The    fleet   of   Lord 

Howe  was  imperfectly  manned,  but  his  fame  attracted  from 

merchant,  vessels  and  transports  a  full  complement  of  rolun- 

.     The  French  fleet  would  nevertheless  have  gone  up 

.md  offered  battle,  could  pilots  have  been  found  to 

tike  its  largest  ships  through  the  channel. 

Since  New  York  coidd  not  be  reached,  D'Estaing,  igno- 

tU  of  the  secret  policy  of  France  and  Spain,  indulged  the 

of  capturing  the   British  towns  in  Newfoundland  and 

auueiing  that  island  to  the  Amerioan  republic  as  a  four- 
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tecnth  state  with  representation  in  congress.  Washington 
proposed  to  employ  the  temporary  superiority  at  sea  in  the 
Oaptun  of  Rhode  Island  and  its  garrison  of  six  thousand 
men.  He  had  in  advance  summoned  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  TslanJ  to  send  quotas  of  their  militia 
for  the  expedition.  The  council  of  war  of  Rhode  Island, 
exceeding  his  requirement,  called  out  one  half  of  the  effec- 
tive force  of  the  state  for  twenty  days  from  the  first  of 
August,  Bad  ordered  the  remainder  to  be  ready  at  a  minute's 
warning.  Out  of  his  own  feeble  army  he  spared  one  brigade 
from  Massachusetts  and  one  from  Rhode  Island,  of  one 
thousand  each,  and  they  were  followed  by  a  further  detach- 
ment. Directing  Sullivan,  who  was  placed  over  the  district 
of  Rhode  Island,  to  throw  the  American  troops  into  two 
divisions,  he  sent  Greene  to  command  the  one,  and  Lafay- 
ette the  other.  Young  Laurens  served  D'Estaing  as  atd 
and  interpreter.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  while  Clin- 
ton was  reporting  to  Germain  that  he  would  probably  be 
under  the  necessity  of  evacuating  New  York  and  retiring 
to  Halifax,  the  French  fleet,  with  thirty-five  hundred  land 
troops  on  board,  appeared  off  Newport;  and  the  British 
BOW  themselves  forced  to  destroy  ten  or  more  armed  ships 
and  galleys,  carrying  two  hundred  and  twelve  guns. 

The  country  was  palpitating  with  joy  at  the  alli- 
ance with  France.     Congress,  on  Sunday  the  sixth  of 
August,  with  studied  ceremony  gave  its  audience  of 
reception  to  Gdrard  de  Rvyneval,  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiary, listened  to  his  assurances  of  the  affection  of  his  king 
for  the    United  States  and  for  "each  one"  of  them,  and 
1  the  hand  of  a  gracious  Providence  in  rais- 
iZ  them  up  so  powerful  a  friend."     At  head-quarters,  there 
'in  d  tu  be  a  hundred  ehuiieesto  one  in  favor  of  capturing 
on  Rhode  Island,  and  thus  ending  British  pre- 
to  sovereignty  over  America.     Robert  Livingston 
i    the    hope    that   congress,  in  treating  for  peace, 
i  insist  on  having  Canada,  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Florida*, 
all  the  continent  independent. 

he  eighth,  the  French  fleet,  which  a  whim  of 
Hi  van  had  detained  for  ten  days  in  the  offing,  ran 
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p«st  the  British  batteries  into  the  harbor  of  Newport.     Tho 
hading  had  been  concerted  for  the  tenth  ;  but,  learning  that 
the  British  outpost  on  the  north  of  the  island  had 
been  withdrawn,  Sullivan,  on   the    morning  of   the    AlJI%. 
ninth,  without  notice  to  D'Estaing,  crossed  with  his 
troops  from  the  side  of  Tiverton.     Scarcely  had  he  done 
when    the   squadron    of    Lord   Howe,   which   had    been 
roed  from  England,  was  seen  to  anchor  near 
Point  Judith.     On  the  tenth,  a  strong  wind  rising  Aug.  10. 
fan  the  north-east*  D'Estaing  by  the  advice  of  his 
officers,  among  whom  were  Suffren  and  Do  Grasse,  sailed 
just  the   Newport  batteries,   and    in    order  of  battle  boro 
down  upon  the  British  squadron.     Lord  Howe  stood  to  the 
southward,  inviting  pursuit.     For  two  days,  D'Estaing  was 
baffled  in  the  attempt  to  force  an  action,  while  the  wind 
to  a  hurricane  and  wrecked  and  scattered  both 
The  French  ship  "  L.anguedoc  "  lost  its  rudder  and 
the   "  Apollo,"    to  which  the   British   admiral  had 
his  flag,  could   not  keep  at   sea. 
The  same  storm  flooded  Rhode  Island  with  rain,  damaged 
the  ammunition  of  the  American  army,  overturned   their 
and  left  them  no  shelter  except  trees  and  feno-s. 
-Mniy  horses  were  killed,  and  even  soldiers  perished.     The 
British  troops,  being  quartered  in  the  town,  suffered  less ; 
•nil,  on  tin  return  of  fair  weather,  Pigot,  but  for  his  inert- 
Ma,  might  have  fallen  upon  a  defenceless  enemy. 
The  squadron  of  Lord  Howe  steered  for  Sandy  Hook. 
ml.',  three  of  whose   ships   had    severally  en- 
countered three  English  ships,  appeared  on  the  twen-  Aug.  20. 
ticth  within  sight  of  Newport ;  but  only  to  announce 
nit,  tram  the  shattered  condition  of  his  fleet,  and  from  want 
of  rater  and  provisions,  after  nearly  five  months'  service   at 
«a,he  was  compelled  by  his  instructions  to  sail  for  Boston, 
hi  general  orders,  Sullivan  censured  D'Estaing,  and  insinu- 
Ibe  inutility  of  the  French  alliance;   and  then,  under 
il-ion   from    Lafayette,  in   other  general  orders  made 
Nfamtion.     He  should  have  instantly  withdrawn  from  the 
■»l»D'l;  and  Washington  sent  him  incessant  messages  to  do 
*>•    On  Honyman's  Hill  he  was  wasting  strength  iu  raising 
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batteries  which  wore  too  remote  to  be  of  use,  and  could  be 
easily  turned;    more  than  half  his  army  was  composed  of 
militia,  who  saw  that  the  expedition  had  failed,  and  began 
to  go  home.     There  remained  in  the  American  camp  less 
than  six  thousand  men;  and  a  retreat  had  now  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  presence  of  regular  troops,  superior  in  num- 
bers.    It  began  iu  the  night  of   the  twenty-eighth. 
A»gg'io.  '^ue  "ex*  &*Tt tne  British  attempted  to  get  round  the 
American  right  wing,  and  thus  cut  off  every  chance 
of  escape.     On  that  side,  Greene,  almost  within  sight  of  his 
native  town,  held  the  command.     Supported  by  young  Lau- 
rens, he  changed  the  defence  into  an  attack,  and  drove  the 
enemy  in  disorder  back  to  their  strong  post  on  Quaker  Hill. 
Iu  the  engagement,  the  British  lost  at  least  two  hundred 
and  sixty  men  ;  the  Americans,  forty-nine  less.     On 
Aug.  30.  the  night  following  the  thirtieth,  the  army  of  Sulli- 
van,  evading   its   sluggish    pursuers,  withdrew    from 
the  island.     Clinton,  with   a  re-enforcement  of  four 
Aug.  si.  thousand  men,  landed  the  day  after  the  escape. 

The  British  general  returned  to  New  York,  hav- 
ing accomplished  nothing,  except  that  a  •  1  •  ■  t .- « •  - 1 1 - 
ment  tinder  Grey  set  fire  to  the  shipping  in  New  Bedford, 
and  then  levied  cattle  and  money  on  the  freeholders  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Lord  Howe  gave  up  the  naval  com- 
mand to  Admiral  Byron,  and  was  never  again  employed  in 
America. 

The  people  of  New  England  had  in  twenty  days  raised 
the  force  of  Sullivan  to  ten  thousand  effective  men ;  the 
total  disappointment  of  their  hope  of  brilliant  rot 
excited  eliminations  and  distrust.  At  Boston,  a  French 
officer  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  ipiell  n  riot  between  his 
countrymen  and  American  seamen  ;  but  D'Estaing  preserved 
UOrurHvd  poliUMMM,  and   really  wished  well   to   the   I'nited 

■ilure  of  the  first  expedition  from 

■tyted  by  the  British  government 

Baited  States  served  only  to  pro- 

177-J,  they  sought  to  annihilate 

|  it  at  its  source  ;  and  before  man; 
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months  they  were  driven  out  of  Boston.  In  1776,  the  ac- 
fiuisiiion  of  New  York  was  to  prelude  the  one  last  campaign 
f»r  crushing  ;ill  resistance  :  in  1777,  Philadelphia  was  taken, 

hut  only  to  i vacuated  in  1778.     To  a  friend  in  Virginia 

ffaahingtOD  wrote  in  August,  as  he  came  again  upon  White 

i:  "After  two  years'  manoauvring  and  the  strangest 
•  itudes,  both  armies  are  brought  back  to  the  very  point 
they  set  out  from,  and  the  offending  party  at  the  beginning 
b  dow  reduced  to  the  use  of  the  spade  and  pickaxe  for 
Doe,  The  hand  of  Providence  has  been  so  conspicuous 
in  all  this,  that  he  must  be  worse  than  an  infidel  that  lacks 
foitii,  and  more  than  wicked  that  has  not  gratitude  enough 
!i  leknowiedge  his  obligations."  "The  veil  of  ordinary 
•tents,*'  thus  the  governor  of  Connecticut  expressed  the 
bebsf  of  the  state,  "covers  the  hand  of  the  Supreme  Dis- 
poser of  them,  so  that  men  overlook  his  guidance.     In  the 

of  the  series  of  marvellous  occurrences  during  the 
present  war,  he  must  be  blind  and  infatuated  who  doth  not 
fee  and  acknowledge  the  divine  ordering  thereof."  The 
faith  of  the  American  people  in  the  moral  government  of 
■he  world   sprang,  not  from  irrational   traditions  or  unre- 

Dg  superstition,  but  from  the  deep  sentiment  of  har- 
lii'Miy  between  their  own  active  patriotism  and  the  infinite 
I"*.:  which  founded  all  things  and  the  infinite  justice  which 

•  all  things  forward  in  continuous  progression.  The 
■OOKJODaneaa  of  this  harmony,  far  from  lulling  them  into 
ft  indolent  expectation  of  supernatural  intervention,  bound 
'hem  to  self-relying  diligence  in  the  duty  that  was  before 
''"■in .  They  had  the  confidence  and  joy  of  fellow-workers 
»iih  "the  divine  ordering"  for  the  highest  welfare  of 
Mankind. 
On  the  third  of  October,  the  commissioners  for     177s. 

ing  peace  to  the  colonies  addressed  a  farewell  0c'3- 
"unifesto  to  the  members  of  congress,  the  several  assem- 
Miw,  and  other  inhabitants  of  America,  that  their  persist- 

in  separating  from  Great  Britain  would  "change  the 
•noil  nature  and  future  conduct  of  this  war ; "  that  "  the 
•"Hreines  of  war  "  should  so  distress  the  people  and  desolate 
"■he  country  as  to  make  them  of  little  avail  to  France.    Cou- 
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gress  published  the  paper  in  the  gazettes  to  convince  the 

] |>le  of  the  insidious  designs  of  the  commissioners.     In 

the  British  house  of  commons,  Coke  of  Norfolk  proposed 
;iii  address  to  the  king  to  disavow  t lie  declaration.  Lord 
George  Germain  defended  it,  insisting  that  the  Amerii not 
by  their  aUlsnoe  TON  become  French,  and  should  in  future 
be  treated  as  Frenchmen.  Burke  pointed  out  that  the 
11  dreadful  iiu'iincc  was  pronounced  against  those  who,  con- 
scious of  rectitude,  stood  up  to  fight  for  freedom  and 
country."  "  No  quarter,"  said  the  commissioner  Johnstone, 
who  in  changing  sides  on  the  American  question  had  not 
tuned  tin-  fury  of  his  manner,  "no  quarter  ought  to  be 
shown  to  their  congress;  and,  if  the  internals  could  be  let 
loose  against  them,  I  should  approve  of  the  measure.  The 
proclamation  certainly  does  mean  a  war  of  desolation;  it 
can  mean  nothing  else."  Gibbon  divided  silently  with  the 
friends  of  America,  who  had  with  them  the  judgment, 
though  not  the  vote,  of  the  house.  Three  days  later,  Rock- 
ingham denounced  the  "accursed"  manifesto  in  the  house 
of  lords,  saying  that  "since  the  coming  of  Christ  wax  bad 
not  been  conducted  on  such  inhuman  ideas."  Lord  Suffolk, 
in  reply,  appealed  to  the  bench  of  bishops;  on  which  the 
bishop  of  Peterborough  traced  the  resemblanee  between 
the  proclamation  and  the  acts  of  Butler  at  Wyoming.  He 
added:  "There  is  an  article  in  the  extraordinaries  of  the 
army  for  sealping-knives.  Great  Britain  defeats  any  hope 
in  the  justness  of  her  cause  by  means  like  these  to  support 
it."  Tlie  debate  closed  well  for  America,  except  thai  Lord 
Shell. nrue  was  provoked  into  saying  that  he  never  would 
«  ith  any  man  who  would  consent  to  its  Lndepende 

*>  independence  was  become  the  only  way  to 


of   the  proclamation  were  a  confession   of 
British   army  under  Clinton  could  hold  no 
country,  and  only  ravage  and  destroy  by 
■editions.     Towards  the  end  of  September, 
led  a  foray  into  New  Jersey;  and   Major- 
party  of  infantry,  surprising  Baylor's 
the  bayonet  mercilessly  against  men   that 
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sued  for  quarter.  A  band  led  by  Captain  Patrick 
Ftuusoii  in  October,  after  destroying  the  dapping 
in  Little  Egg  Harbor,  spread  through  the  neighbor- 
ing I'ouiitrv  to  burn  the  houses  and  waste  the  Linda  of  the 
patriots.  On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth,  they  surprised  light 
infiuitry  under  Pulaski's  command  ;  and,  cumbering  them* 
mItos  with  no  prisoners,  killed  all  they  could.     In 

INorember,  a  large  party  of  Indians  with  bands  of  Nor. 
tones  and  regulars  entered  Cherry  valley  by  an  un- 
guarded paw,  Bnd,  finding  the  fort  too  strong  to  be  taken, 
murdered  and  sculped  more  than  thirty  of  the  inhabitants, 
ni"gt  of  them  women  and  children.  The  story  of  these 
-  was  repeated  from  village  to  village,  and  strength- 
ened the  purpose  of  resistance. 

With  the  year  1778,  South  Carolina,  which  for  two  years 
lad  been  unvisited  by  an  enemy,  after  long  deliberation 
♦stiblished  a  permanent  form  of  government.  Immediately 
after  the  general  declaration  of  independence,  its  citizens, 
>minon  consent,  intrusted  constituent  powers  to  their 
representatives.  In  January,  1777,  a  bill  for  the  new  son* 
stitution  was  introduced.  Hitherto  the  legislative  council 
lad  been  chosen  by  the  general  assembly.  A  bold  effort 
■*m  made,  in  like  manner,  to  confer  the  election  of  the 
senate  on   the   assembly,  because  in  that  way  Charleston, 

(ugh  its  numerous  representation,  would  have  controlled 
toe.     On  this  point  the  country  members  would  not 
;i'  11 :   but   the  distribution  of   the   representation  in   the 
general  assembly  was  left  unchanged.     The  bill  was  then 
printed,    and    submitted    for    examination    to    the    people 
during  more  than  a  year.     Sure  of  the  prevailing  approval, 
the  legislature,  in  March,  1778,  gave  it  their  final  sanction; 
and  it  was  then  presented  to  the  president  for  his  confir- 
Iv 'iy  one  expected  that  in  a  few  hours  it  would 
le  proclaimed,  when  Rutledge  called  the  council  and  as- 
Mnbly  into  the  council  chamber,  and,  after  a  formal  speech, 
it  a  negative,  not  only  for  the  change  which  it  would 
I  in  the  manner  of  choosing  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, but  also  because  it  took  from  the  chief  of  the  execu- 
tire  his  veto  power.     The  majority,  soon  recovering  from 
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their  consternation,  determined  to  vote  no  taxes  until  the 
veto  should  be  reversed.  After  a  three  days'  adjournment, 
which  was  required  by  the  rules  before  a  rejected  bill  could 
be  again  brought  forward,  Rawlins  Lowndes,  the  newly 
elected  president,  gave  his  sanction  to  the  re-enacted  bill. 
The  new  constitution  might  be  altered  by  legislative  au- 
thority after  a  notice  of  ninety  days.  None  but  freeholders 
could  elect  or  be  elected  to  office ;  and  for  the  higher  office! 
the  possession  of  a  large  freehold  was  required.  In  any 
redistribution  of  the  representation  of  the  state,  the  number 
of  white  inhabitants  and  the  amount  of  taxable  property 
were  to  be  considered.  The  veto  power  was  taken  from 
the  president.  Till  this  time,  the  church  of  England  h:nl 
been  the  established  church  in  South  Carolina.  The  tolera- 
tion of  Locke  and  Shaftesbury  was  now  mixed  with  the 
religious  faith  of  its  people.  Not  the  Anglican  or  Episcopal 
Church,  but  the  Christian  Protestant  Church,  was  declared 
to  be  the  established  religion  of  the  state;  and  none  but 
Protestants  were  eligible  to  high  executive  or  any  legis- 
lative office.  The  right  of  suffrage  was  conferral  exclu- 
sively on  every  free  white  man  who,  having  the  requisite 
age  and  fret-hold,  acknowledged  God  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  All  persons  who  so  believed, 
and  that  God  is  publicly  to  be  worshipped,  might  form 
religious  societies.  The  support  of  religious  worship  m 
voluntary  ;  the  property  then  belonging  to  societies  of  the 
church  of  England,  or  any  other  religious  societies,  un- 
secured to  them  in  perpetuity.  The  people  were  tu 
1778.  enjoy  for  ever  the  right  of  electing  their  own  pastors 
or  clergy ;  but  the  state  was  entitled  to  security  for 
of  the  pastoral  "ffice  by  tin-  persona  so 
or  slavery  no  mention  was  made  unless 


^■Sng   been  adopted   on  the  nineteenth 
effect  on  the  following  twenty- 
it  free  male  person*   in  the 
j  refusing  to  take  the  oath  to  iiiaiu- 
(of  Great   Britain   and   all   other  ene- 
a  period  of   twelve  mouths  alter 
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their  departure  was  allowed  them  to  dispose  of  their  prop- 
erty. In  October,  1778,  after  the  intention  of  the  British 
»  to  reduce  South  Carolina  became  known,  death  was  made 
the  penalty  for  refusing  to  depart  from  the  state,  or  for 
returning  without  permission. 
The  planters  of  South  Carolina  still  partook  of  their  usual 
and  oaree;  while  the  British  ministry,  resigning 
the  hope  of  reducing  the  north,  indulged  the  expectation  of 
conquering  all  the  states  to  the  south  of  the  Susquehnnnah. 
Fur  this  end,  the  British  commander  in  chief  at  New  York 

I tK  ordered  to  despatch  before  October,  if  possible, 
* thousand   men  to  re-enforce  Pensacola  and  three       irn. 
■  1    to  take    Savannah.      Two  thousand   more 
■•ere  destined  as  a  re-enforcement  to  St.  Augustine.     Thus 
strengthened,  General  Prevost  would  be  able  to  march  in 
triumph  Erom   East  Florida  across  lower  Georgia. 

The  new   policy  was  inaugurate"!  by  dissensions  between 

the  minister  for  America  in  England  and  the  highest  British 

hi    America,   and    was   followed   by   never-ending 

;l:iiiits.     Lord  Carlisle  and  his  associate  commissioners 

•le|irecated  the  seeming  purpose  of  enfeebling  the  establish- 

»ii"iit  at  New  York  by  detachments  for  different  and  distant 

"  Under  these  appearances  of  weakness,"  bo  they 

trpnrted,   "our   cause   has    visibly   declined."      Sir  Henry 

Clinton  threatened  to  evacuate  New  York  and  to  retire  to 

Halifax,  remonstrated  against  being  "  reduced  to  a  starved 

;-i\e,"  and  complained  of  being  kept  in  command,  "a 

mournful  witness  of  the  debility"  of   his  army;  were  he 

only  unshackled  with  instructions,  he  might  render  serious 

Knim.     Every  detachment  for  the  southern  campaign  was 

mule  with  sullen  reluctance ;  and  his  indirect  criminations 

offtmli'd  the  unforgiving  minister. 
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1778. 


Early  in  the  year,  Junn  de  Miralez,  a  Spanish  emissary 
appeared  in  Philadelphia.    Not  accredited  to  coc 
17TS.       press,  for  Spain  would  not  recognise  that    body,  li 
looked  upon  tlic  rising  republic  as  a  natural  enera 
to  his  country;  and  through  the  influence  of  the  Prenc 
minister,  with  whom  he  had  as  yet  no  authorized  connec 
tion,  he  sought  to  raise  up   obstacles  on   all  sides  to  it 
development.     He  came  as  a  spy  and  an  intriguer ;  neven 
theless,  congress,  with  unsuspecting  confidence,  welcomec 
him  as  the  representative  of  an  intended  ally. 

Of  all  the  European  powers,  Spain  was  the  most  consist 
ently  and  perseveringly  hostile  to  the  United  States.  Will 
a  true  instinct,  she  saw  in  their  success  the  quickening  BXSOI 
pie  which  was  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  her  own  cola 
niul  system;  and  her  dread  of  their  coming  influence  shape 
her  policy  during  their  struggle.  She  was  willing  to  en 
courage  them  so  far  as  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  Grea. 
Britain  by  one  campaign  more;  but  she  was  bent  on  re 
straining  France  from  an  alliance  with  them,  till  she  shoal* 
herself  have  wrung  from  their  agents  at  Paris  all  the  cor 
cessions  which  she  deemed  essential  to  the  security  of  he 
transatlantic  dominions,  and  from  France  all  other  ad  van 
tages  that  she  could  derive  from  the  war.  She  excused  lic- 
importunities  for  delay  by  the  necessity  of  providing  fc 
the  defence  of  her  colonies;  the  danger  that  would  haisi 
over  her  homeward-bound  troops  and  commerce  ;  the  co 
tingency  of  renewed  schemes  of  conquest  on  the  part  * 
the  Russians  against  the  Ottoman  empire ;  the  successive 
of  Bavaria;  the  propriety  of  coming  to  a  previous  uudc? 
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iding  with  the  Netherlands  which  were  harried  by  Eng- 
nd,  and  with  the  king  of  Prussia  who  was  known  to  favor 
be  Americans. 
Count  Montmorin,  the  successor  of  D'Ossun  as  French 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  had  in  his  childhood  been  a  playmate 
of  the  king  of  France,  whose  friendship  he  retained,  so  that 
his  position  was  one  of  independence  and  dignity.     As  a 
man  of  honor,  he  desired  to   deal  fairly  with  the  United 
nd  he  observed  with  impartiality  the  politics  of 
tlic  Spanish  court.     On  receiving  a  communication  of  the 
fapstch,  which    embodied   the   separate  determination  of 
France  to  support  the  United  States,  Florida  Blanca  quiv- 
ered in  every  limb  and  could  hardly  utter  a  reply.     Sus- 
l&oameafl   marked   his  character,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
government  of  Spain,  which,  for  its  remote  dominions,  was 
haunted  by  the  spectres  of  contraband  trade  and  of 
tentorial  encroachments.    He  was  appalled  at  the  example 
of  the  Americans  as  insurgents,  at  their  ambition  as  repub- 
lican*, rod  ut  the  colossal  greatness  which  their  independence 
Wtold  ;  he  abhorred  any  connection  with  them  as  equals, 
*tnl  would  tolerate  at  most  an  alliance  of  protection  and 
■tperistendenoe.     With  these  apprehensions  he  combined  a 
:ilousy  of  the  good  faith  of  the  French,  who,  as  a 
colonial  power,  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  rank  among  the 

I  his  of  Western  Europe,  aud  who  could  recover  their 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world  only  through  the  ruin 
of  colonial  monopoly. 
When,  therefore,  in  April,  the  French  ambassador  1779. 
Florida  Blanca  to  declare  at  what  epoch  A,"lL 
span  would  take  part  in  the  war,  the  minister,  beside  him- 
*df  with  passion,  exclaimed:  "I  will  take  the  opinion  of 
the  king.  Since  April  of  last  year,  France  has  gone  counter 
ti'iiir  advice.  The  king  of  Spain  seems  to  be  looked  upon 
»*»  rioeroy  <>r  provincial  governor,  to  whom  you  put  ques- 
tions ns  if  for  his  opinion,  and  to  whom  you  then  send 
orders.  The  American  deputies  are  treated  like  the  Roman 
ils,  to  whom  the  kings  of  the  east  came  to  beg  support. 
The  declaration  of  your  treaty  with  them  is  worthy  of  Don 
iuixote."     He  persisted  in  the  reproach  that  France  had 
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engaged    in  a  war  which  had  "neither  an    object  for   its 
V»",'i niiing  nor  a  plan  for  its  dose." 

1778  '•■'ffl<"l  i"  her  policy  by  France,  Spain  next  thought 

to  use  Great  Britain  tis  her  instrument  for  rep  roaring 
the  growth  of  the  United  States.  Her  first  wish  was  to 
prevent  their  self-existence,  and,  as  mediator,  to  dictate  tho 
terms  of  their  accommodation  with  their  mother  country; 
1'til,  tis  this  was  no  longer  possible  after  the  intervention  of 
France,  she  hoped  at  the  peace  to  concert  with  England 
bow  to  narrow  their  domain,  lad  secure  the  most  chances 
for  an  early  dissolution  of  their  inchoate  union. 

No  sooner  had  Louis  XVI.  and  his  council  resolved  to 
brave  England,  than  the  system  which  had  led  to  the  family 
compact  of  the  Bourbons  recovered  its  normal  influence; 
for  it  was  through  the  Spanish  alliance  that  they  hoped  to 
bring  the  conflict  to  a  brilliant  issue.  Swayed  by  the  advice 
dt  I  >'i  tauutj  they  made  it  their  paramount  object  to  reconcile 
tho  Spanish  government  to  their  measures.  In  this  way, 
doubt  arrested  their  action  at  the  moment  of  beginning 
hostilities.  If  it  was  to  be  waged  by  France  alone,  they 
held  it  prudent  to  risk  every  thing  and  make  haste  to  gam 
advantages  in  a  first  campaign,  before  the  English  could 
bring  out  all  their  strength;  but,  if  Spain  was  determined 
not  to  stand  aloof,  they  would  put  the  least  possible  at 
hazard  till  it  should  declare  itself.  Moreover,  this  persist- 
ent deference  to  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons 
bronghl  with  it  obstinate  contrarieties,  both  as  to  the  p 
of  the  United  States  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  still 
more  so  in  settling  the  ultimate  conditions  of  peace. 

In   the   conflict    between    fears  and  desires,  the  king  of 
Spain  wan  spell-bound  by  indecision.     The  precipitate  affi- 
le and  America  without  his  consent  wounded 
pride  and   endangered   bis   possessions.      His  confessor 
held  of  probity  and  an  evil  example  to  fight  for 

volt   against  lawful  authority.     On  the  other 
I  of  protection,  his  respect  for  the  elder  branch 
of  his  family,  and  some  remnants  of  rancor  against  England, 
i    to  bind  him  to   the  compact  between   the    two 
crowns.    Moreover,  Florida  Blanca,  who  from  the  drudgery 
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of  3  provincial  attorney  had  risen  to  be  the  chief  minister 
of* world-wide  empire,  had  a  passion  to  be  spoken  of  in 
Ultimo,  tad  to  gain  a  place  in  history:  he,  therefore,  kept 
open  the  negotiations  with  France,  designing  to  consent  to 
»  junction  only  after  stipulations  for  extraordinary  and 
1  unequal  advantages.  For  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar, 
be  did  not  rely  exclusively  on  a  siege,  yet  before  the  end 
of  March  he  had  collected  battering  cannon  at  Seville,  and 
held  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz  a  greater  fleet  than  Spain 
had  launched  since  the  days  of  the  Armada. 

Avoiding  an  immediate  choice  between  peace  and  war, 
Honda  Blanca  disdained  the  proposal  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Unitfl  Mates;  and  he  demanded  the  postponement  of 
Mite  hostilities  in  European  waters,  that  he  might  gain  free 
for  offering  mediation.  The  establishments  of  Britain 
in  all  [-arts  of  the  world  were  weakly  garrisoned  ;  its  home- 
Tird-bound  commerce  was  inadequately  protected ;  its  navy 

■  tu  unprepared.  The  ships  of  the  French,  on  the  contrary, 
were  ready  for  immediate  action;  yet  they  consented  to 
»iit  indefinitely  for  the  co-operation  of  Spain.  After 
being  swept  into  war  for  the  independence  of  America, 
they  subjected  the  conduct  of  that  war  to  the  power  in 
Europe  which  was  the  most  inveterate  enemy  to  that  inde- 
pendence. Their  favorable  chances  at  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities were  thrown  away  ;  their  channel  fleet  lay  idle  in  the 
harbor  of  Brest ;  British  ships,  laden  with  rich  cargoes  from 
•II  parts  of  the  world,  returned  home  unmolested ;  and  the 
■ry  British  admiralty  gained  unexpected  lime  for  prep- 
»rarion. 

All  this  while,  British  armed  vessels  preyed  upon  the 
Mmmerce  of  France.  To  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  fleet 
« Brest,  a  British  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line  put  to 
•ea  under  Admiral  Keppel,  so  well  known  to  posterity  by 
the  pencil  of  Reynolds  and  the  prose  of  Burke.  On 
the  seventeenth  of  June,  meeting  two  French  frig-  jj^"i7. 
»t*s  but  tli'-  bland  of  Ouessant,  Keppel  gave  orders 

should  bring  to.     They  refused.     One  of  them, 
Wing  fired  into,  discharged  its  broadside  and  then  lowered 

VI.  11 
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its  lag;  the  other,  the  "Belle  Poule,"  repelled  the  pursuit 
of  the  "  Aretliusa,"  and  escaped. 

The  French  government,  no  longer  able  to  remain  in- 
active, authorized  the  capture  of  British  merehant- 
jjjj"  men  ;  and  early  in  July  its  great  fleet  sailed  out  of 
Brest.  After  returning  to  Portsmouth,  Keppd  put 
July  27.  to  sea  once  more.  On  the  twenty-seventh,  the  two 
admirals,  each  having  thirty  men-of-war  in  three  divi- 
sions, and  each  professing  the  determination  to  light  a  de- 
cisive battle,  met  off  Ouessant.  D'Orvilliers  was  better 
fitted  for  a  monastery  than  the  quarter-deck ;  and  the  Brit- 
ish admiral  wanted  ability  for  so  great  a  command.  After 
an  insignificant  action,  in  which  neither  party  lost  a  ship, 
the  French  returned  to  Brest,  the  British  to  Portaraonth. 
The  French  admiral  ascribed  his  failure  to  the  disobedience 
of  the  young  Duke  de  Chartres,  who  bad  absurdly  been 
placed  over  one  of  his  divisions  ;  Keppel,  but  only  upon  an 
after-thought,  censured  both  Palliser,  his  second  in  com- 
mand, and  the  admiralty;  and  he  declined  employment 
unless  the  ministry  should  be  changed.  That  he  was  not 
punished  for  mutiny,  but  that  he,  Burgoyne,  and  Howe,  all 
three  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  were  suffered  to 
screen  their  own  incapacity  by  fighting  vigorous  battles  in 
parliament  against  the  administration,  shows  how  fuction 
had  corrupted  discipline  in  the  service.  Meantime,  the 
French  people  were  justly  proud  that,  so  ROOD  after  the 
total  ruiu  of  their  navy  in  the  seven  years'  war,  their  fleet 
equalled  that  of  their  great  rival,  and  had  won  the  admira- 
tion even  of  its  enemies  by  its  skilful  evolutions. 

The  deeds  of  the  French  army  for  the  year  consisted  in 
seeming  to  menace   England  with  an   invasion,  by  forming 
camp  itt^Haa»aadY    under   the   Count    de    Broglie,   and 
ftbals,  indiscipline,  and  ruinous  lux- 
>r  ou  the  Hoogley  surrendered 
[a  blow;    the  governor   of   Pondi- 
ioa   sdA  weak  defences,  main- 
lavs    in  the  vain  hope   of   n 
iv as    sviReved  to   disappear  from 
md  from  toe  coast  of  Malabar. 
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To  meet  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  this  frivolous  cam- 
paign, the  kingdom  was  brought  nearer  to  bankruptcy  by 
■training  the  public  credit  without  corresponding  taxation. 
The   diplomacy  of    Spain  during  the  year  proved   Htill 
lew  effective.     Florida  BUnoa  began  with  the  British  min- 
ister at  Madrid,  by  affecting  ignorance  of  the  measures  of 
the  French  cabinet,  and  assuring  him  "  that  his  Catholic  maj- 
neithcr  condemned  nor  justified  the  steps  taken  by 
France;  but  that,  as  they  had  been    entered   upon  without 
the  least  concert  with    him,  he  thought  himself  perfectly 
fret  from  all  engagements  concerning  them."     After  these 
assertions,  which  were  made  so  directly  and  so  solemnly  that 
were  believed,  he  explained  that  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  would  overturn  the  balance  of  power  on 
the  continent  of  America  ;    and  he  proposed,  through  the 
mediation  of  his  court,  to  obtain  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
order  to  establish  and  perpetuate  an  equilibrium.    The  offer 
ui  mediation  was  an  offer  of  the  influence  of  the  Bourbon 
i.miilv  to  secure  to  England  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Villi  tl,e  Territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  and  to  bound  the 
United  States  by  the  Alleghanies.      But  Lord  Weymouth 
Mil  it  ignoble  to  purchase  from  the  wreckers  of  British 
colonial  power  the  part  that  they  might  be  willing  to  re- 
flore;   and   he  answered,  "that,  while  France  sup- 
ported the  colonies  in  rebellion,  no  negotiation  could       ms. 

red  into."     But,  as  both  Great  Britain  and 
afua  were  interested   in  preserving  colonial  dependency, 
M  invited  a  closer  union  between  them,  and  even  proposed 
B  iQianoe. 

At  thia  point  in  the  negotiation,  Florida  Blanca,  who  was 
devoured  by  the  ambition  of  making  the  world  ring  with 
n  Same,  turned  to  Vergennes;  yet,  like  his  king,  fearing 
lest  at  the  pence  France  might  take  good  care  of  itself  and 
neglect  the  interests  of  Spain,  he  was  determined,  before 
concluding  au  irrevocable  engagement,  to  ascertain  the 
objects  which  its  ally  would  expect  to  gain.  Spain  was 
•■tally  unprepared  for  war;  her  ships  were  poorly  armed; 
SB  arsenals  ill  supplied ;  and  few  of  her  naval  officers 
tied  to  confidence  in  their  skill:  yet  he  threw  out  hints 
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tli  at  he  would  in  October  be  ready  for  action,  if  France 
would  undertake  a  descent  into  England. 

Vergennes,  while  now  more  sure  than  ever  of  the  co- 
operation of  Spain,  replied :  "  The  idea  of  making  a  war 
on  England,  like  that  of  the  Romans  on  the  Canha- 
1778.  ginians,  does  honor  to  the  minister's  elevation  of 
soul ;  hut  the  attempt  would  require  at  least  seventy 
ships  of  the  line,  and  at  least  seventy  thousand  effective 
troops,  of  which  ten  thousand  should  be  cavalry,  beside 
transport  ships  and  proportionate  artillery,  provisions,  and 
ammunition." 

To  the  British  proposal  of  an  alliance,  Florida  Blanca 
returned  a  still  more  formal  offer  of  mediation  between  the 
two  belligerents;  excusing  his  wish  to  take  part  in  the  set- 
tlement of  England  with  its  iosurgWlt  colonies,  by  his  desire 
that  their  ambition  should  be  checked  and  tied  down  to 
fixed  limits  through  the  union  of  the  three  nations.  Then, 
under  pretence  of  seeking  guidance  in  framing  the  plan  of 
pacification,  he  craftily  invited  the  two  courts  to  remit  to 
his  king  the  points  on  which  they  intended  to  insist ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  avowed  to  the  British  minister  that  the  king 
of  Spain  would  be  forced  to  choose  his  part,  if  the  war 
should  be  continued. 

Indifferent  to  threats,  Weymouth  in  October  gave  warn- 
ing of  the  fatal  consequence  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  of 
American  independence  ;  and  from  a  well-considered  policy 
refused  in  any  event  to  concert  with  other  governments  the 
relations  of  his  country  to  its  colonies.  Meantime,  Florida 
Blanca  continued  to  fill  the  courts  of  Europe  with  declaru- 
tions  that  Spain  would  never  precede  England  in  recognis- 
ing tin1  separate  existence  of  her  colonies. 

During  this  confused  state  of  the  relations  between  the 
three   grem  .  Jh^JUM^J^teM  upon 


a  wim 

■dvised   his   country 

•eposed  in  him 

by  his  caution ; 

[with  him  alone. 

loners,  eon 

j  the  joint 
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of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  and  appointed  him 
iiniater  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  France.  It 
:es  the  patriotism  of  John  Adams,  that,  though  he 
e  of  those  to  be  removed  from  office,  he  approved 
le  terminating  of  the  commission  and  the  se- 
of  Franklin  as  sole  envoy.     In  him  the  inter-       ma. 

the  United    States   obtained   a   serene    and 
1  guardian,  who  penetrated  the  wiles  of  the  Spanish 
nent,  and  knew  how  to  unite  fidelity  to  the  French 

with  timely  vindication  of  the  rights  of  his  own 
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August-December,  1778. 


1775. 


1776. 


Early  in  the  year,  George  III.  had  been  advised  by  ] 

Amherst  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Philadelphia, 
1778.       and,  in  the  event  of  the  junction  of  America   with 
France,  to  evacuate  New   York  and    Rhode  Island; 
but  the   depreciation   of   the  currency,   OODSfiqaent   on   the 
helplessness  of  a  people  that  had  no  government,  revived 
the  hope  of  subjugating  them.     The  United  States  closed 
the  campaign  of  1778  before  autumn,  for  want  of  money. 
Paper  bills,  emitted  by  congress  on  its  pledge  of  the 
faith  of  each  separate  state,  supported  the  war  in  its 
earliest  period.     Their  decline  was  hastened  by  the 
disasters   that    befell    the    American    armies.     Their 
value  was  further  impaired  by  the  ignoble  stratagem 
of  the  British  ministers,  under  whose  authority  Lord 
Dunmore   and    others    introduced    into    the    circulation    of 
Virginia  and  other  states  a  large  number  of  bills,  counter- 
feited for  the  purpose  in  England.     In  October,  1 7 T ' '• .  nm. 
gress,  which    possessed    no   independent    resources    and   no 
rg  'in    which  credit   could   be   founded,  opened    loan 
offices  in  the  several  states,  and  authorized  a  lottery.     In 
Dei  .    issued    live  million  dollars  more  m  con- 

1I7T.  In  January,  1777,  when  they  had  sunk 

i"   iheir   pretended  value,  it   denounced 
Bid  not  receive  them  :it  par  as  a  public 
j|  whatever  lie  offered  for  sale  ;    :md  it 
jislatures    to    declare    them  a  lawful 
Hgaetts  had    enacted  a  month  before; 
ui  followed  tli  vou\iVioWt  l\ve  union. 
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; 

The  loan  offices  exchanged  United  States  paper  money 
at  par  for  certificates  of  debt  bearing  six  per  cent  interest. 
On  a  hint  from  Arthur  Lee,  congress  resolved  to  pay  this 
interest  by  drawing  on  its  commissioners  in  Paris  for  coin. 
The  bills  were  of  a  very  long  dale  ;  and,  before  they  became 

»due,  one  dollar  in  coin  was  worth  six  in  paper. 
In  the  middle  of  November,  1770,  Massachusetts,  which 
had  grown  opulent  In-fore  the  war  by  tolerating  no  currency 
1  oil  ii.inl  money,  proposed  a  convention  of  committees  from 
tin-  several  New  England  states  to  consider  all  questions  re- 
lating to  public  credit.  Connecticut  feared  the  measure  would 
give  umbrage  to  congress.  Upon  this,  a  convention  of  the 
Hew  England  states,  called  by  Rhode  Island  under  the  name 
of  "a  council  of  war,"  met  on  Christmas  Day  at  Providence. 
Tin  v  regulated  prices,  proposed  taxation  and  loans,  and 
recommended  that  the  states  should  issue  no  more  paper, 
■•  unless  in  extreme  cases."  Congress  liked  their  doings  so 
Well,  that,  in  January,  1777.  it  advised  similar  conventions 
of  the  middle  and  of  the  three  southernmost  states.  Striv- 
ing for  the  monopoly  of  paper  money,  it  asked  the  states  to 
call  in  their  bills,  and  to  issue  no  more. 

All  the  measures  hitherto  suggested  having  failed  of  their 

t.  Massachusetts  once  more  took  the  lead;  and  on  her 

invitation  the  four  New  England  states  and  New  York  met, 

near  the  end  of  July,  at  Springfield  on  the  Connecticut. 

With  one  voice,  they  found  the  root  of  all  financial  difficul- 

in  the  use  of  irredeemable  paper.     As  the  only  remedy, 

I  to  sink  all  bills  of  the  states,  and  to  provide 

•like  for  their  local  expenses  and  those  of  the  war  by  quar- 

t«-r-ve.n!\    taxes.     The  development  of  the  institutions  of 

iouutiy   was  promoted  by  showing   how  readily  the 

pie  of  a  group  of  states  could  come  together  by  their 

deliiMte.  for  a  purpose  of  reform  ;  but  prices  rose  and  bills 

Went  down  with  accelerated  speed, 

Tlie  anxious  deliberations  of  the  committee  of  congress 
during  more  than  two  mouths  at  Yorktown,  with  the  report 
"{  the  Springfield  convention  before  them,  produced 
only  a  recommendation,  adopted  iu  November,  1777,  ui^a. 
itaithc  several  states  should  become  creditors  of  the 
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United  States  by  raising  for  the  continental  treasury  five 
millions  of  dollars  in  four  quarterly  instalments  ;  the  first 
payment  to  be  made  on  the  coming  New  Year's  Day,  and 
the  whole  to  bear  six  per  cent  interest  until  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  accounts,  after  the  confederation  should  have  been 
ratified.  Of  thousands  of  dollars,  Massachusetts  was  rated 
at  eight  hundred  and  twenty;  Virginia,  at  eight  hundiv.1  ; 
Pennsylvania,  at  six  hundred  and  twenty;  Connecticut,  at 
six  hundred;  New  York,  rent  and  ravaged  by  the  war.  at 
two  hundred  ;  Delaware  and  Georgia,  each  at  sixty.  A 
general  wish  prevailed  to  respect  the  recommendation  ;  but 
most  of  the  states  retained  their  quotas  to  reimburse  them- 
selves for  advances ;  and,  besides,  they  were  all  weighed 
down  by  very  heavy  expenses  and  obligations  of  their  own. 
Shadowy  hopes  of  foreign  loans  rose  before  congress.  In 
December,  1777,  in  advance  of  treaties  of  commerce  and 
alliance,  the  American  commissioners  in  France  and  Spain 
were  instructed  to  borrow  two  million  pounds  ster- 
rlt.  lii»cr»  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years;  and  in  February, 
1778,  the  commissioner  for  Tuscany  was  charged  to 
borrow  half  as  much  more.  Yet  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
would  have  no  relations  with  the  United  States;  and  no 
power  was  so  ill  disposed  towards  them  as  Spain. 

To  the  American  people  congress  wrote  in  May  : 
"  The  reasons  that  your  money  hath  depreciated  are, 
because  no  taxes  have  been  imposed  to  carry  on  the  war;" 
but  they  did  not  as  yet  venture  to  ask  power  to  levy  taxes. 
On  obtaining  the  king  of  France  for  their  ally,  they  author- 
ized drafts  on  their  commissioners  in  Paris  for  thirty-one 
and  a  half  millions  of  livres,  tit  five  livres  to  the  dollar,  in 
:in-<>flieo  certificates,  leaving  Franklin  and  his 
« to  meet  the  bills  of  exchange  as  they  could.  Of 
I  bills,  five  millions  of  dollars  were  issued  in  May, 
lore  in  June,  and  as  many  more  in  July.  In 
ess  devoted  two  days  in  the  week  to  the  con- 
■f  its  finances,  but  with  no  better  result  than  to 
millimis  of  dollars  in  paper  in  the  first  week  of 
,  and  ten  millions  more  in  the  last.  Certificates 
I  were    also  used    in   great   amounts   in 
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1  ■•■ivment  of  debts    to    the    separate    states,    especially  to 
Pennsylvania. 

The  legalized  use  of  paper  money  spread  its  never-failing 
wight.  Trade  became  a  game  of  hazard.  Unscrupulous 
debtors  discharged  contracts  of  long  standing  in  bills  worth 
perhaps  but  a  twentieth  of  their  nominal  value.  The  un- 
**ry  ran  in  debt,  while  cunning  creditors  waited  for  pay- 
ment till  the  continental  bills  should  cease  to  be  a  legal 
'ender. 

The  name  of   Richard  Price  was   dear   to  every  lover 
of  political    freedom.      He  derived  his   theory  of    morals 
from  eternal  and  immutable  principles,  and   his  essay  on 
"  LiIk rty,"  which  was  read  in  Great  Britain,  America,  and, 
through  a  translation,  in  Germany,  founded   the    rights  of 
man  on  the  reality  of  truth  and  justice.     He  bad  devised  a 
scheme  for  the  payment  of  the  British  debt.     Con- 
gress, on  the  sixth  of  October,  invited  him  to  become    J,!™j_ 
their   fellow-citizen,  and  to   regulate  their  finances. 
The  invitation  was  declined  by  their  illustrious  friend ;  but 
he  gave  the  assurance  that  he  "looked   upon   the   United 
States  as  now  the  hope,  and  soon  to  become  the  refuge,  of 
mankind." 

From  this  time,  congress  saw  no  resource  but  in  such 
"  very  considerable  loans  or  subsidies  in  Europe"  as  could 
be  expected  only  from  an  ally  ;  and,  before  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, they  instructed  Franklin  "to  assure  his  most  Christian 
majesty  they  hoped  protection  from  his  power  and  mag- 
nanimity." There  were  those  in  congress  who  would  not 
place  their  country  under  "protection;"  but  the  word  was 
"iiined  by  eight  states  against  Rhode  Island  and  Mary- 
land. Samuel  Adams  and  Lovell,  of  Massachusetts,  voted 
for  it,  bat  were  balanced  by  Gerry  and  Holten;  Sherman, 
«f  Connecticut,  opposed  it,  but  his  vote  was  neutralized  by 
'bat  of  Ellsworth.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  were  more  opulent  than  the 
p*«ple  of  France ;  but  they  had  no  means  of  organizing 
their  resources.  The  pride  that  would  not  consent 
to  an  efficient  union  was  willing  to  ask  protection  Oct. 
from  Louis  XVI. 
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The  country  was  also  looking  to  the  United  Prov- 
J2J;  inces  for  aid  ;  and  in  December  Laurens  retired  from 
the  office  of  president  of  congress,  in  the  expectation 
of  being  appointed  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  the  Netherlands. 
Till  money  could  be  borrowed,  paper  was  the  only  resource  ; 
and  the  wants  of  November  and  December  required  an 
emission  of  rather  more  than  twenty  millions.  The  debt  of 
the  United  States,  in  currency  and  in  certificates,  was  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  and  forty  millions.  The  continental 
bills  already  exceeded  one  hundred  and  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  had  fallen  in  value  to  twenty  for  one  in  silver ;  yet 
congress  maintained  "the  certainty  of  their  redemption," 
and  resolved  —  Samuel  Adams  and  six  others  dissenting — 
"that  any  contrary  report  was  false,  and  derogatory  to  its 
honor."  To  make  good  the  promise,  the  states  were  in- 
vited to  withdraw  six  millions  of  paper  dollars  annually  for 
eighteen  years,  beginning  with  the  year  1780.  The  measure 
was  carried  by  Pennsylvania  and  the  states  north  of  it, 
against  the  southern  states;  but  other  opinions  ruled  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  year  in  which  the  absorption  of  the 
currency  was  to  begin. 

The  expenses  of  the  year  1778,  so  far  as  they  were  de- 
frayed by  congress,  amounted  to  sixty-two  and  a  sixth  mil- 
lions in  paper  money,  beside  more  than  eighty-four  thousand 
dollars  in  specie.  Towards  the  expenses  of  the  coming 
year,  nothing  further  was  done  than  to  invite  the  states  to 
contribute  fifteen  millions  in  paper,  equal  in  specie  to  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  but,  as  the  payments  depended 
on  the  good-will  of  each  separate  state,  very  little  of  this 

i liTMte    assessment   reached    the    national    treasury,  and 

there  was  no  resource  but  in  new  emissions  of  notes  and 
loan  certificates. 

Private  reports  from  American  refugees,  seeking  the  favor 
of  the  king  of  England,  persuaded  Germain  that  the  cause 
of  the  United  States  would  share  the  wreck  of  their 
finances;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  conciliate  provinces  that 
were  weary  of  war,  nor  to  measure  the  tenacity  of  the  pas- 
sive resistance  of  a  determined  people,  and  he  systematically 
sanguinary  measures  to  punish  and  subdue.     The 
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refugees,  emboldened  by  the  powerlessness  of  congress  and 
embittered  by  its  advice  to  the  several  states  to  confiscate 
their  property,  thronged  the  antechamber  of  the  minister 
and  fired  his  vengeful  passions  by  their  own.  In  New  York, 
there  sprung  Dp  a  double  set  of  counsellors.  Clinton  re- 
pressed the  confidence  of  the  secretary  of  state  by  faithful 
reports  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  forces:  on  the  other  hand, 
William  Franklin,  late  governor  of  New  Jersey,  aiming  at 
the  power  and  emoluments  to  be  derived  from  an  appoint- 
ment as  the  head  of  a  separate  organization  of  loyalists, 
proposed  as  no  difficult  task  to  reduce  and  retain  one  of  the 
middle  provinces,  by  hanging  or  exiling  all  its  rebels,  nil 
confiscating  their  estates  to  the  benefit  of  the  friends  to 
government.  Wiser  partisans  of  Great  Britain  reprobated 
"the  desire  of  continuing  the  war  for  the  sake  of  war,"  and 
foretold  that,  should  "  the  mode  of  devastation  be  adopted, 
the  friends  of  government  must  bid  adieu  to  all  hopes  of 
ever  again  living  in  America." 

While  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  Americans  to  keep 
np  their  army  by  enlistments,  the  British  gained  numerous 
recruits  from  unmigrants.  Cultivated  men  of  the 
Roman  church,  like  Carroll,  gave  hearty  support  to  ins. 
the  cause  of  independence  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  its 
members,  who  were  then  about  one  in  seventy-five  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States,  and  were  chiefly 
new  comers  in  the  middle  states,  followed  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  whose  hands  the  direction  of  them  still  re- 
mained, .iiid  who  alike  cherished  distrust  of  the  influences  of 
the  American  revolution  and  hatred  of  France  for  her  share 
in  the  overthrow  of  their  order.  In  Philadelphia,  therefore, 
Howe  had  been  able  to  form  a  regiment  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics. With  still  better  success,  Clinton  courted  the  Irish  as 
Irishmen.  They  had  fled  from  the  prosecutions  of  inexorable 
landlords  to  a  country  which  offered  them  freeholds.  By 
flattering  their  nationality  and  their  sense  of  the  importance 
attached  to  their  numbers,  Clinton  allured  them  to  a  combi- 
nation directly  adverse  to  their  own  interests,  and  raised  for 
Lord  Rawdon  a  large  regiment  in  which  officers  and  men 
were  exclusively  Irish.  Among  them  were  nearly  five  hun- 
dred deserters  from  the  American  army. 
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Yet  the  British  general  lagged  far  behind  the  require- 
ments of  Germain,  who  counted  upon  ten  thousand  prov- 
incial levies,  and  wished  "  that  the  war  should  be  carried  on 
in  a  manner  better  calculated  to  make  the  people  feel  their 
distresses."  The  king  believed  in  the  "  hourly  declension 
of  the  rebellion,"  and  that  "  the  colonies  must  soon  sue  to 
the  mother  country  for  pardon."  But  Clinton  well  under- 
stood the  power  of  the  insurgents  and  the  insufficiency  of 
his  own  resources  ;  and,  obeying  peremptory  instructions, 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  most  reluctantly  detached 
three  thousand  men  for  the  conquest  of  Georgia,  and  ten 
regiments  for  service  in  the  West  Indies.  His  supplies  of 
meat  and  bread,  for  which  he  depended  on  Europe,  were 
precarious  ;  his  military  chest  was  empty ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  York,  mindful  of  the  hour  when  the  city 
would  be  given  up,  were  unwilling  to  lend  him  their 
l)cc  specie.  "  I  do  not  complain,"  so  he  wrote  in  Decem- 
ber to  the  secretary  of  state  ;  "  but,  my  lord,  do  not 
let  any  thing  be  expected  of  one  circumstanced  as  I  am." 

The  people  of  America,  notwithstanding  their  want  of 
efficient  government,  set  no  narrow  bounds  to  their  aspira- 
tions. From  Boston,  D'Estaing,  in  the  name  of  his  king, 
had  summoned  the  Canadians  to  throw  off  British  rule  ; 
Lafayette,  in  December,  exhorted  "  his  children,  the  savages 
of  Canada,"  to  look  upon  the  English  as  their  enemies. 
Thus  encouraged,  congress,  without  consulting  a  single  mil- 
itary man,  formed  a  plan  for  the  "  emancipation  of  Canada," 
in  co-operation  with  an  army  from  France.  One  American 
detMbment  from  Pittsburg  was  to  capture  Detroit ;  another 
from  Wyoming,  Niagara;  a  third  from  the  Mohawk  Kivcr, 
to  seize  Oswego ;  a  fourth  from  New  England,  by  way  of 
the  St.  Francis,  to  enter  Montreal ;  a  fifth,  to  guard  the 
approaches  from  Quebec;  while  to  France  was  assigned  the 
office  of  reducing  Quebec  and  Halifax.  Lafayette  would 
willingly  have  used  his  influence  at  Versailles  in  favor  of 
the  enterprise ;  but  Washington  showed  how  far  the  part 
reserved  for  the  United  States  went  beyond  their  resources ; 
and,  in  deference  to  his  advice,  the  speculative  scheme 
laid  aside. 


ic  part 
purees ; 
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The  spirit  of  independence  none  the  less  grew  in  strength. 
Almost  all  parts  of  the  country  were  free  from  the  ravages 
of  war ;  and  the  inhabitants  had  been  left  to  plough  and 
plant,  to  sow  and  reap,  their  fields  without  fear.  On  the 
plantations  of  Virginia  labor  was  undisturbed,  and  its  abun- 
dant products  were  heaped  up  for  exportation  along  the 
banks  of  her  navigable  waters.  In  all  New  England,  seed- 
time and  harvest  had  not  failed  ;  and  the  unmolested  ports  of 
Massachusetts  grew  opulent  by  commerce.  Samuel  Adam-. 
uttering  the  popular  sentiment,  wrote  from  Philadelphia  : 
■  I  hope  we  shall  secure  to  the  United  States  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  Florida  too,  and  the  fishery,  by  our  1778. 
arms  or  by  treaty.  We  shall  never  be  on  a  solid 
footing  till  Great  Britain  cedes  to  us,  or  we  wrest  from 
her,  what  nature  designs  we  should  have." 

For  want  of  a  government,  this  boundless  hope  of  a  young 
and  resolute  people  could  have  no  adequate  support  in 
organized  forces.  The  army,  of  which  the  head-quarters 
were  at  Middlebrook,  was  encamped  for  the  winter  so  as  to 
form  a  line  of  observation  and  defence  from  the  Connecti- 
cut shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  by  way  of  West  Point,  to 
the  Delaware.  For  the  convenience  of  forage,  the  four 
regiments  of  cavalry  were  distributed  among  the  states 
from  Connecticut  to  Virginia.  The  troops  were  hutted  as 
at  Valley  Forge  :  they  suffered  extreme  distress  for  want  of 
food  ;  but,  through  importations  from  France,  they  were 
better  clad  than  ever  before.  Officers  in  great  numbers 
were  quitting  the  service  from  absolute  necessity,  and  those 
who  remained  were  sinking  into  poverty;  while  the  men 
grew  impatient  under  their  privations  and  want  of  pay. 
The  next  campaign  would  unavoidably  prove  an  inactive 
one  ;  so  that  the  discontented  would  have  leisure  to  discuss 
their  hardships  and  brood  over  their  wrongs. 

And  yet  the  British  made  no  progress  in  recovering  their 
colonies,  and  the  Americans  could  not  be  subdued.  An 
incalculable  amount  of  energy  lay  in  reserve  in  the  states 
and  in  their  citizens  individually.  Though  congress  pos- 
sessed no  effective  means  of  strengthening  the  regular  army, 
there  could  always  be  an  appeal  to  the  militia,  who  were 
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the  people  in  arms.  The  strength  of  patriotism,  however 
it  might  seem  to  slumber,  was  ready  to  break  forth  in  every 
crisis  uf  clanger,  as  a  beam  of  light  ceases  to  be  invisible 
when  it  has  something  to  shine  upon.  The  people  never 
lost  buoyant  self-reliance,  nor  the  readiness  to  make 'sacri- 
fices for  the  public  good. 

The  great  defect  lay  in  the  absence  of  all  means  of  coer- 
cion. Yet  no  member  of  congress  brought  forward  a 
1778.  proposition  to  create  the  needed  authority.  The  body 
representing  the  nation  renounced  powers  of  compul- 
sion, and  by  choice  devolved  the  chief  executive  acts  upon 
the  separate  states.  To  them  it  was  left  to  enforce  the  em- 
bargo on  the  export  of  provisions ;  to  sanction  the  seizure 
of  grain  and  flour  for  the  army  at  established  prices ;  to 
furnish  their  quotas  of  troops,  and  in  great  part  to  support 
them;  and  each  for  itself  to  collect  the  general  revenue,  so 
far  as  its  collection  was  not  voluntary.  State  governments 
were  dearer  to  the  inhabitants  than  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  former  were  excellent ;  the  latter  was  inchoate 
and  incompetent.  The  former  were  time-honored  and  sanc- 
tified by  the  memories  and  attachments  of  generations  ;  the 
latter  had  no  associations  with  the  past,  no  traditions,  no 
fibres  of  inherited  affection  pervading  the  country.  The 
states  had  power  which  they  exercised  to  raise  taxes,  to 
pledge  and  keep  faith,  to  establish  order,  to  administer  jus- 
tice through  able  and  upright  and  learned  courts,  to  protect 
liberty  and  property  and  all  that  is  dear  in  social  life; 
the  chief  acts  of  congress  were  only  recommendations 
and  promises.  The  states  were  everywhere  represented  by 
civil  officers  in  their  employ;  congress  had  no  magistrates, 
no  courts,  no  executive  agents  of  its  own.  The  tendency 
of  the  general  government  was  towards  utter  helplessness; 
so  that  not  from  intention,  but  from  the  natural  course  of 
political  development,  the  spirit  and  the  habit  of  separatism 
grew  with  every  year.  In  July,  1776,  the  United  States 
declared  themselves  to  have  called  a  "people"  into  being; 
at  the  end  of  1778,  congress  knew  no  "peoplo  of  the  United 
States,"  but  only  "  inhabitants."  The  name  of  "  the  United 
States"  began  to  give  place  to  that  of  "the  Confederated 
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States,"  even  before  the  phrase  could  pretend  to  historic 
validity.     The  attempt  to  form  regiments  directly 
by  the  United   States  completely  failed;  and  each       rns. 
state  maintained  its  separate  line.     There  were  thir- 
teen distinct  sovereignties  and  thirteen  armies,  with  scarcely 
a  symbol  of  national  unity  except  in  the  highest  offices. 

From  the  height  of  his  position,  Washington  was  the  first 
keenly  to  feel  and  clearly  to  declare  that  efficient  power 
must,  be  infused  into  the  general  government.  To  1 1 1 « - 
speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia,  he  wrote  in 
December,  1778 :  "  If  the  great  whole  is  mismanaged,  the 
states  individually  must  sink  in  the  general  wreck ;  in 
effecting  so  great  a  revolution,  the  greatest  abilities  and 
the  most  honest  men  our  American  world  affords  ought  to 
be  employed."  He  saw  "  America  on  the  brink  of"  destruc- 
tion ;  her  "  common  interests,  if  a  remedy  were  not  soon  to 
be  applied,  mouldering  and  siuking  into  irretrievable  ruin." 
He  pleaded  for  "  the  momentous  concerns  of  an  empire," 
for  "  the  great  busiuess  of  a  nation."  "  The  states,  sepa- 
rately," such  were  his  words,  "are  too  much  engaged  in 
their  local  concerns."  And  from  this  time  he  never  ceased 
his  effort*,  by  conversation  and  correspondence,  to  train  tho 
statesmen  of  America,  especially  of  his  beloved  native  com- 
monwealth, to  the  work  of  consolidating  its  union. 
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THE    KING    OF   SPAIN   BAFFLED   BY   THE   BACKWOODSMEN   OF 
VIRGINIA. 

1778-1779. 

While  congress  unwillingly  gave  up  the  hope  of  dislodg- 
ing England  from  the  continent  of  North  America,  the 
negotiations  between  the  elder  and  the  younger  branch  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  chauged  the  attitude  of  the  belliger- 
ent powers. 

"  I  observe  with  pain,"  so  reported  Count  Mont- 
morin  in  October,  and  so  he  was  obliged  continually 
to  report,  "that  this  government  singularly  fears  the 
prosperity  and  progress  of  the  Americans ;  and  this  fear, 
which  was  in  part  the  cause  of  its  excessive  ill-humor  at  our 
engagements  with  them,  may  often  turn  the  scale  to  the 
side  of  the  English.  Spain  will  be  much  inclined  to  stipu- 
late for  such  a  form  of  independence  as  may  leave  divisions 
between  England  and  her  colonies." 

The  cabinet  of  Versailles  rushed  into  the  war  to  cripple 
England.  Spain  prompted  inquiry  into  the  political  conse- 
quences of  American  independence.  Letters  came  from 
the  United  States,  filled  with  reports  of  their  ineradicable 
attachment  to  England,  which  would  be  sure  to  show 
itself  in  future  European  wars ;  the  calm  reasonings  of 
Turgot,  that,  from  habit  and  consanguinity,  their  commerce 
would  return  to  their  mother  country,  could  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  doubts  of  their  firmness  and  fidelity  gradually  rose 
up  in  the  mind  of  Vergennes.  Florida  Blanca,  who  per- 
sistently proposed  to  bridle  the  dreaded  ambition  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  balance  of  power  in  which  England 
should  hold  the  post  of  danger,  wished  her  to  retain  posses- 
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•ten  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia;  for  it  would  prove  a 
perennial  source  of  quarrels  between  the  British  Mid  the 
Americans.  "  On  our  side,"  wrote  Vergenncs  simultane- 
ously, "  there  will  be  uo  difficulty  in  guaranteeing  to  Eng- 
land Canada  and  all  Other  American  possessions  which  may 
remain  to  her  at  the  peace."  Spain  desired  that  England 
after  the  peace  might  hold  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  anil 
Other  places  along  the  sea ;  but  Vergenncs  inflexibly  an- 
swered: "To  this  the  king  cannot  consent  without  violat- 
ing the  engagement  contracted  with  the  thirteen  provinces, 
which  he  has  recognised  as  free  and  independent  states;  for 
tlieiii  only  we  ask  independence,  without  comprehending 
other  English  possessions.  We  are  very  far  from  desiring 
that  the  Descent  republic  should  remain  the  exclusive  mis- 
-  of  all  that  immense  continent." 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia 
zealously  urged  members  of  congress  to  renounce  every 
ambition  for  an  increase  of  territory.  A  spirit  of  modera- 
tion manifested  itself,  especially  in  the  delegation  from 
New  York.  Gouverneur  Morris  was  inclined  to  relinquish 
to  Spain  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  while  he 
desired  the  acquisition  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  asserted 
the  necessity  of  a  law  for  Setting  a  limit  to  the  American 
dominion.  -'Our  empire,"  said  .lay,  the  president  of  con- 
■  is  already  too  great  to  be  well  governed;  and  its 
constitution  is  inconsistent  with  the  passion  for  conquest." 
Not  suspecting  the  persistent  hostility  of  Spain,  as  he 
6inoked  his  pipe  at  the  house  of  Gerard,  he  loudly  com- 
mended the  triple  alliance  of  France,  the  United  States, 
and   Spain. 

From  the  study  of  their  forms  of  government,  Vergenncs 
in  like  manner  represented  to  Spain  that  "  there  was  no 
ground  for  seeing  in  this  new  people  a  race  of  conquerors  ; "' 
and  In-  undervalued  American  patriotism  and  firmness. 
To  quiet  the  Spanish  court,  he  further  wrote  in 
November:  "  Examine  with  reflection,  collectively  J/JJ; 
and  in  detail,  the  constitutions  which  the  United 
States  have  given  themselves.  Their  republic,  unless  they 
amend  its  defects,  which  from  the  diversity  and  even  antag- 
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onism  of  their  interests  appears  to  me  very  difficult,  will 
never  be  any  thing  more  than  a  feeble  body,  capable  of 
little  activity." 

Hut  the  fears  of  Florida  Blanca  could  not  be  allayed. 
He  hoped  security  only  from  further  negotiations ;  and  the 
United  States,  he  was  persuaded,  could  never  conclude  a 
peace  with  Great  Britain  except  under  the  auspices  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  must  submit  to  any  terms  nrhiofa 
then  two  powers  might  enjoin.  But  first  he  would  know 
what  advantages  France  designed  to  exact  for  herself  in 
the  final  treaty  of  peace.  For  a  time,  Montniorin  kept  him 
at  bay  by  vague  declarations.  "In  B  0886  like  thi-."  Mid 
Florida  Blanca,  "  probability  will  not  suffice ;  it  is  necessary 
to  be  able  to  speak  with  certainty."  And,  without  demand- 
ing the  like  confidence  from  Spain,  Vergennes  in  October 
enumerated  as  the  only  conditions  which  France  would 
require:  flic  treaty  of  Utrecht  wholly  continued  or  wholly 
abrogated ;  freedom  to  restore  the  harbor  of  Dunquerque ; 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  from  Cape  Bonavista  to  Cape 
St.  John,  with  the  exclusive  fishery  from  Cape  Bonavista  to 
Point  Hiche.  The  question  of  a  right  to  fortify  the  com- 
mercial establishment  of  Chandernagor  fell  with  the  surren- 
der of  that  post ;  the  insinuation  of  a  desire  to  recover 
Canada,  Vergennes  always  repelled  as  a  calumny. 

As  the  horizon  began  to  clear,  and  Florida  Blanca  became 
sure  of  his  power  over  France,  he  could  not  conceal  his  joy  ; 
and,  having  suffered  from  the  irony  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris,  he  now  exclaimed  :  "  I  submit  cheerfully  to 
the  satires  of  Aranda,  to  gain  for  myself  a  reputation  that 
shall  never  die."  From  this  time,  he  was  in  earnest  in  wish- 
ing Spain  to  take  part  in  the  war.  But  his  demands,  in 
comparison  with  the  moderation  of  France,  were  so  extrava- 
gant that  he  was  ashamed  himself  to  give  them  utter- 
Nor.8io.  ance '  :,n^  'n  November  he  requested  Vergennes  to 
suggest  to  him  the  advantages  which  France  would 
bind  itself  to  secure  to  Spain  before  listening  to  propositions 
for  peace.  A  confidential  declaration  that  accompanied  his 
letter  marked  his  disposition  to  qualify  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.    To  raise  the  price  to  be  offered,  the  king 
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of  Spain  simultaneous])-  wrote  to  his  nephew,  Louis  XVI., 
of  his  desire  to  avoid  any  part  in  the  war;  and  his  minister 
announced  to  the  French  embassy  that  Spain  could  not  be 
induced  to  engage  in  it,  except  for  great  objects.  "  You 
know,  sir,  his  projects,"  wrote  Montmorin  to  Vergennes  ; 
"the  only  way  to  bring  him  to  a  decision  is  to  appear  to 
■dopl  them."  The  option  was  embarrassing.  "Six  months 
ago,"  reasoned  Vergennes,  "  England  was  unprepared,  and 
might  have,  consented  to  purchase  peace  on  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Bourbons.  Now  she  has  fortified  herself 
on  every  side,  and  God  only  knows  what  can  be  attained." 
Yet,  rather  than  remain  in  a  state  of  isolation,  Vergennes 
on  the  day  before  Christinas,  1778,  offered  the  king  of  Spain 
carte  blanche  to  frame  a  treaty  which  the  ambassador  of 
France  at  Madrid  should  have  full  power  to  sign.  But  Flor- 
ida Blanea  reasoned  that  France  would  be  more  strongly 
bound  by  articles  of  her  own  proposing,  ami  therefore  an- 
swered :  "  The  Catholic  king  will  not  be  behind  the  king, 
his  nephew,  in  confidence.  Count  Vergennes  may  draft  the 
Convention  as  seems  good  to  him,  and  it  will  certainly  be 
d  here  as  soon  as  it  shall  arrive.  The  heart  of  the 
king,  my  master,  knows  how  to  reciprocate  good  treat- 
ment." To  Montmorin  he  verbally  explained  his  demands 
in  both  hemispheres.  As  to  Europe,  he  said:  "Without 
Gibraltar,  I  will  never  consent  to  a  peace."  "  How  are  you 
to  gain  the  place?"  asked  Montmorin  ;  and  lie  replied  :  "  By 
siege  it  is  impossible;  Gibraltar  must  be  taken  in  Ireland  or 
in  England."  Montmorin  rejoined:  "The  English  must  l>e 
Kduoed  very  low  before  they  can  cede  Gibraltar,  unless  the 
Spaniards  first  get  possession  of  it."  "If  our  operations 
succeed,"  answered  Florida  Blanea,  "  England  will  be  com- 
pelled to  subscribe  to  the  law  that  we  shall  dictate." 
At  the  same  time,  he  declared  frankly  that  Spain  mi 
would  furnish  no  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Great 
Britain  ;  France  must  undertake  it  alone  ;  even  the  junction 
of  the  fleets  of  Brest  and  Cadiz  to  protect  the  landing  must 
be  of  short  duration. 

Vergennes  might  have  hesitated  to  inaugurate  the  hard 
conditions  required;  but  reflection  was  lost  in  joy  at  the 
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prospect  of  the  co-operation  of  Spain,  even  though  that 
power  opposed  the  independence  of  the  new  allies  of 
France,  and  demanded  French  aid  to  dislodge  them  from 
tin'  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Ami  yd  disinterested  zeal  for  freedom  had  not  died 
out  in  the  world.  Early  in  February,  1779,  Lafayette, 
after  a  short  winter  passage  from  Boston  to  Brest,  rejoined 
his  family  and  friends.  His  departure  for  America,  in  the 
preceding  year,  against  the  command  of  his  king,  was  atoned 
lor  by  a  week's  exile  to  Paris,  and  confinement  to  the  house 
of  his  father-in-law.  The  king  then  received  him  at  Ver- 
sailles with  a  gentle  reprimand;  the  queen  addressed  him 
with  eager  curiosity:  "Tell  us  good  news  of  our  dear  re- 
publicans, of  our  beloved  Americans."  His  fame,  his  popu- 
larity, the  social  influence  of  his  rank,  were  all  employed  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  Accustomed  to  see  great  in- 
terestS  sustained  by  small  means,  lie  grudged  the  prodigality 
which  expended  on  a  single  festival  at  court  as  much  as 
would  have  equipped  the  American  army.  "To  clothe  it," 
saiil  Maurepns,  "  he  would  be  glad  to  strip  Versailles."  He 
found  ;i  ministry  neglecting  the  main  question  of  American 
independence,  making  immense  preparations  for  trifling 
ends,  and  half  unconscious  of  being  at  war.  Public  opinion 
in  France  had  veered  about,  and  everybody  clamored  for 
Peace,  which  was  to  be  hastened  by  the  active  alliance  with 
Spain. 

All  the  while,  the  Spanish  government,  in  its  intercourse 
with  Kngland,  sedulously  continued  its  offers  of  mediation. 
Lest  their  ambassador  at  London  should  betray  the  secret, 
he  was  kept  in  the  dark,  and  misled ;  Grantham,  the  British 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  hoodwinked  by  the  stupendous  dis- 
simulation of  Florida  Blanca,  wrote  home  in  January,  1779: 
"  I  really  believe  this  court  is  sincere  in  wishing  to  bring 
about  a  pacification;"  and,  at  the  end  of  March,  the  king 
of  England  still  confided  in  the  neutrality  of  the  court  of 
Spain.  In  London,  there  was  a  rumor  of  peace  through 
Spanish  mediation;  Lord  Weymouth,  the  ablest  statesman 
in  the  cabinet,  steadily  repelled  that  mediation,  unless 
France   would  cease   to   support  the    insurgent   colonies. 
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Acting  independently  and  from  the  consideration  of  her 
own  interests  alone,  Spain  evaded  the  question  of  American 
independence,  and  proposed  her  mediation  to  England  on 
the  basis  of  a  truce  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  to  be 
granted  by  the  king  of  England  with  the  concurrence  of 
Spain  and  France.  This  offer,  made  without  consultation 
with  Vergennes,  called  forth  his  most  earnest  expostula- 
tions; for,  had  it  been  accepted  by  the  British  ministry,  he 
must  have  set  himself  at  variance  with  Spain,  or  been  false 
to  his  engagements  with  the  United  States.  But  Lord 
Weymouth  was  superior  to  intrigue  and  chicane;  and  with 
equal  resolution  and  frankness  he  put  aside  the  modified 
proposal  "  as  an  absolute,  if  not  a  distinct,  concession  of 
all  the  rights  of  the  British  crown  in  the  thirteen  colonics, 
under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  making  it  to  the 
French,  rather  than  to  the  Americans  themselves."  If  in- 
dependence was  to  be  conceded  to  the  new  states,  Lord 
Weymouth  held  that  it  must  be  conceded  "  directly  to  con- 
gress, that  it  might  be  made  the  basis  of  all  the  advantages 
to  Great  Britain  which  so  desirable  an  object  might  seen 
to  be  worth."  Uncontrolled  by  entangling  Connections, 
England  reserved  to  itself  complete  freedom  in  establishing 
its  relations  with  America,  whether  as  dependencies  or  as 
States.  This  policy  was  so  founded  in  wisdom  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  for  a  little  more  than 
eighty  years. 

.Meantime,  Vergennes,  on  the  twelfth  of  February,  1779. 
forwarded  the  draft  of  a  convention  which  yielded  ' 
to  Spain  all  that  she  required,  except  that  its  fourth  article 
maintained  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  "In 
re-peel  to  this,"  he  wrote,  "our  engagements  arc  precise, 
and  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  retract  them.  Spain  must 
share  them,  if  she  makes  common  cause  with  us."  Yet  the 
article  was  persistently  cavilled  at,  as  in  itself  useless,  and 
Displaced  in  a  treaty  of  France  with  Spain  ;  and  it  was  re- 
marked with  ill-humor  how  precisely  the  treaty  stipulated 
"that  arms  should  not  be  laid  down"  till  American  inde- 
pendence should  be  obtained,  while  it  offered  only  a  vagne 
promise  "  of  every  effort  "  to  procure  the  objects  in  which 
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Spain  was  interested.  "  Efface  the  difference,"  answered 
Montinorin,  "and  employ  the  same  expressions  for  both 
stipulations."  The  Spanish  minister  caught  at  the  unwary 
offer,  aud  in  this  way  it  was  agreed  that  peace  should  not 
lie  made  without  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar.  Fired  by  the 
prospect  which  now  opened  before  him,  the  king  of  Spain 
pictured  to  himself  the  armies  of  France  breaking  in  upon 
the  English  at  their  firesides;  and  Florida  Blanca  said  to 
Montinorin  :  "  The  news  of  the  rupture  must  become  known 
to  the  world  by  a  landing  in  England.  With  union,  se- 
oroojr,  and  firmness,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  our  enemies 
under  our  feet ;  but  no  decisive  blow  can  be  struck  at  the 
English  except  in  England  itself." 

All  this  time,  the  Spanish  minister  avoided  fixing  the 
epoch  for  joint  active  measures.  Towards  the  end 
March.  "f  March,  Vergennes  wrote  impatiently:  "  How  em 
he  ask  us  to  bind  ourselves  to  every  thing  that  flat- 
ters the  ambition  of  Spain,  whilst  he  may  make  the  secret 
reserve  never  to  take  part  in  the  war  but  in  so  far  as  the 
(lingers  are  remote  aud  the  advantages  certain?  in  one 
word,  to  reap  without  having  sown  ?•  The  difficulty  can  be 
excused  only  by  attributing  it  to  that  spirit  of  a  pettifogger 
which  formed  the  essence  of  his  first  profession,  and  which 
we  have  encountered  only  too  often.  I  cry  out  less  at  his 
repugnance  to  guarantee  American  independence.  Nothing 
is  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  Spain  ;  we  know  from  herself 
that  she  wants  suitable  concessions  from  the  Americans ;  to 
this  we  assuredly  make  no  opposition." 

Discussing  in  detail  with  Montmorin  the  article  relating 
to  the  Americans,  Florida  Blanca  said:  "The  king,  my 
master,  will  never  acknowledge  their  independence,  until 
the  English  themselves  shall  be  forced  to  recognise  it  by 
the  peace.  He  fears  the  example  which  he  should  other- 
wise give  to  his  own  possessions."  "As  well  acknowledge 
their  independence  as  accord  them  assistance,"  began  Mont- 
morin ;  but  the  minister  cut  him  short,  saying:  "Nothing 
will  come  of  your  insisting  on  this  article." 

Now  that  no  more  was  to  be  gained,  Florida  Blanca  him- 
self made  a  draft  of  a  convention,  aud  suddenly  presented 
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it   to    Montmorin.      A  few   verbal  corrections  were 
agreed   upon,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  of  A J77^ 
April   the   treaty   was   signed. 

By  its  terms,  France  bound  herself  to  undertake  the  inva- 
sion of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  if  she  could  drive  the 
British  from  Newfoundland,  its  fisheries  were  to  be  shored 
only  with  Spain.  Fof  trifling  benefits  to  be  acquired  for 
herself,  she  promised  to  use  every  effort  to  recover  for 
Spain  Minorca,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile,  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
and  the  const  of  Cam  peachy ;  and  the  two  courts  bound 
themselves  not  to  irrant  peace,  nor  truce,  nor  suspension  of 
hostilities,  until  Gibraltar  should  be  restored.  From  the 
United  States  Spain  was  left  free  to  exact,  as  the  price  of 
her  friendship,  a  renunciation  of  every  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  of  all  the  land  between  that  river  and  the 
Alleghanies. 

This  convention  of  France  with  Spain  modified  the  treaty 
between  France  and  the  United  States.  The  latter  were 
not  bound  to  continue  the  war  till  Gibraltar  should  be 
taken  ;  still  less,  till  Spain  should  have  carried  out  her  views 
hostile  to  their  interests.  They  gained  the  right  to  make 
peace    whenever  Great   Britain  would    recognise    their    in- 

di-pciidelice. 

The  Mississippi  River  is  the  guardian  and  the  pledge  of 
the  union  of  the  states  of  America.  Had  they  been  con- 
fined to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  there  would 
hare  been  no  geographical  unity  between  them,  and  the 
thread  of  connection  between  lands  that  merely  fringed  the 
Atlantic  must  soon  have  been  sundered.  The  father  of 
rivers  gathers  his  waters  from  all  the  clouds  that  break 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  furthest  ranges  of  the 
Rooky  Mountains.  The  ridges  of  the  eastern  chain  bow 
their  heads  at  the  north  and  at  the  south;  so  that,  long 
before  science  became  the  companion  of  man,  nature  herself 
pointed  out  to  the  barbarous  races  how  short  portages  join 
his  tributary  rivers  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  At  the 
Other  side,  his  mightiest  arm  interlocks  with  the  arms  of 
the  Oregon  and  the  Colorado,  and  by  the  conformation  of 
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the  earth  itself  marshals  highways  to  the  Pacific.  From 
his  remotest  springs,  he  refuses  to  suffer  his  waters  to  be 
divided;  bat,  as  he  bears  them  all  to  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  the  myriads  of  flags  that  wave  above  his  head  are  the 
ensigns  of  one  people.  States  larger  than  kingdoms  flourish 
where  he  passes;  and,  beneath  his  step,  cities  start  into 
being,  more  marvellous  in  their  reality  than  the  fabled  oresr 
t  inns  of  enchantment.  His  magnificent  valley,  lying  in  the 
best  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  salubrious  and  wonderfully 
fertile,  is  the  chosen  muster-ground  of  the  most  various 
elements  of  human  culture  brought  together  by  men,  sum- 
moned from  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  anil  joined 
in  the  bonds  of  common  citizenship  by  the  strong,  invisible 
attraction  of  republican  freedom.  Now  that  science  has 
come  to  be  the  household  friend  of  trade  and  commerce 
and  travel,  and  that  nature  has  lent  to  wealth  and  intellect 
the  use  of  her  constant  forces,  the  hills,  once  walls  of  divi- 
sion, are  scaled  or  pierced  or  levelled  ;  and  the  two  oceans, 
between  which  the  republic  has  unassailably  intrenched 
itself  against  the  outward  world,  are  bound  together  across 
the  continent  by  friendly  links  of  iron. 

From  the  grandeur  of  destiny  foretold  by  the  possession 
of  that  river  and  the  lands  drained  by  its  waters,  the  Bour- 
bons of  Spain,  hoping  to  act  in  concert  with  Great  Britain 
as  well  as  France,  would  have  shut  out  the  United  Stales 
totally  and  for  ever. 

While  the  absolute  monarch  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
and  his  minister  thought  to  exclude  the  republic  from  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a  new  power  emerged  from  its 
forests  to  bring  their  puny  policy  to  nought.  An  enterprise 
is  now  to  be  recorded,  which,  for  the  valor  of  the  aotOK, 
their  fidelity  to  one  another,  the  seeming  feebleness  of  their 
means,  and  the  great,  result  of  their  hardihood,  remains  for 

ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world.  On  the 
in*.       sixth  of  June,  1776,  the  emigrants  to  the  region  west 

of  the  Louisa  River,  at  a  general  meeting  in  Ilar- 
rodston,  elected  George  Rogers  Clark,  then  midway  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  and  one  other,  to  represent  them  in 
the  assembly  of  Virginia,  with  a  request  that  their  settle- 
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mcnts  might  be  constituted  a  county.  Before  tliey  could 
oross  the  mountains,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  had  declared 
independence,  established  a  government,  and  adjourned.  In 
a  later  session,  they  were  not  admitted  to  seats  in  the  house  ; 
but  on  the  sixth  of  December  the  westernmost  part  of  the 
stale  was  incorporated  as  "  the  county  of  Kentucky."  As 
on  his  return  be  descended  the  Ohio,  Clark  brooded  over  the 
eonqaeat  of  the  land  to  the  north  of  the  river.  In  the 
summer  of  1777,  he  sent  two  young  hunters  to  recon-  1777. 
noitre  the  French  villages  in  Illinois  and  on  the  Wabash. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1777,  Clark  took  leave  of  the  woods- 
men of  Kentucky,  and  departed  for  the  east.  To  a  few 
at  Williamsburg,  of  whom  no  one  showed  more  persistent 
zeal  than  George  .Mason  and  Jefferson,  he  proposed  a  secret 
expedition  to  the  Illinois.  Patrick  Henry,  the  governor, 
made  the  plan  his  own;  and,  at  his  instance,  the  house  of 
delegates,  by  a  vote  of  which  "few  knew  the  intent,"  em- 
powered him  to  aid  "any  expedition  against  their 
western  enemies."  On  the  second  of  January,  1778,  mi 
Clark  received  from  the  governor  and  council  a  supply 
of  money,  liberty  to  levy  troops  in  any  county  of  Virginia, 
and  written  and  verbal  instructions,  clothing  him  with  large 
discretionary  authority  to  attack  the  British  dominion  on 
the  Illinois  and  the  Wabash,  Hastening  to  the  frontier,  he 
Wished  recruiting  parties  from  the  head  of  the  Ohio  to 
the  Holston.  At  Redstone-old-fort,  with  the  cordial  aid  of 
Hand,  its  commander,  he  collected  boats,  light  artillery,  and 
ammunition.  There  he  was  overtaken  by  Captain  Leonard 
Helm,  of  Fauquier,  and  by  Captain  Joseph  Bowman,  of  Fred- 
eric, each  with  less  than  half  a  company.  These  and  the 
ad\  eiiiurers  of  his  own  enlistment,  together  only  oue  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  all  of  a  hardy  race,  self-relying,  ami 
trusting  in  one  another, he  was  now  to  lead  near  a  thousand 
miles  from  their  former  homes  against  a  people  who  ex- 
ceeded them  in  number  and  were  aided  by  merciless  tribes 
of  savage  allies.  At  Fort  Kanawha,  in  May,  they  were 
re-enforced  by  Captain  William  Ilarrod  and  his  company. 
On  the  day  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  they  glided  over  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  below  which  they  were  "joined  by  a  few 
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Kentuekians"  under  John  Montgomery.  On  the  twenty- 
si  \th  of  June,  after  taking  rest  but  for  forty-eight  hours, 
(lark  and  his  companions,  Virginians  in  the  service  of  Vir- 
ginia, set  off  from  the  falls,  and  with  oars  double-manned 
proceeded  night  and  day  on  their  ever  memorable  enterprise. 

From  Detroit,  Hamilton,  the  lieutenant  -govern  OT,  sent 
abroad  along  the  American  frontier  parties  of  savages, 
whose  reckless  cruelty  won  his  applause;  and  he  schemed 
attempts  against  the  "rebel  forts  on  the  Ohio,"  relying  on 
the  red  men  of  the  prairies  and  the  white  men  of  Vin- 
cennes.  The  reports  sent  to  Germain  made  him  believe 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  settlement,  though  "a  poor 
people  who  thought  themselves  cast  off  from  his  majesty's 
protection,  were  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  defend  it  against 
all  enemies,"  and  that  hundreds  in  Pittsburg  remained  at 
heart  attached  to  the  crown. 

On  the  invasion  of  Canada  in  1775,  Carleton,  to  strengthen 
the  posts  of  Detroit  and  Niagara,  had  withdrawn  the  small 
British  garrison  from  Kaskaskia,  and  the  government  was 
left  in  the  hinds  of  Iiocheblave,  a  Frenchman,  who  had 
neither  troops  nor  money.  "I  wish,"  he  wrote  in  February, 
1778,  "the  nation  might  come  to  know  one  of  its  best  pos- 
sessions, and  consent  to  give  it  some  encouragement;"  and 
he  entreated  Germain  that  a  lieutenant-governor  might  be 
despatched  with  a  company  of  soldiers  to  reside  in  Illinois. 

Apprised  of  the  condition  of  Kaskaskia  by  a  baud  of 
hunters,  Clark  ran  his  boats  into  a  creek  a  mile  above  Fort 
Massac,  reposed  there  but  for  a  night,  and  struck  across  the 
hills  to  the  great  prairie.  On  the  treeless  plain,  his  party, 
"in  all  about  one  hundred  and  eighty,"  could  be  seen  for 
miles  around  by  nations  of  Indians,  able  to  fall  on  them 
with  three  times  their  number;  yet  they  were  in  the  high- 
est spirits;  and  "he  felt  as  never  again  in  his  life  a  flow  of 
rage,"  an  intensity  of  will,  a  zeal  for  action.  Approaching 
Kaskaskia  on  the  fourth  of  July,  in  the  darkness  of  evening 
he  surprised  the  town,  and  without  bloodshed  seized  Roche- 
blave,  the  commandant.  The  inhabitants  gladly  bound 
themselves  to  fealty  to  the  United  States.  A  detachment 
under  Bowman  was  despatched  to  Kahokia,  and  received 
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its  submission.  The  people,  of  French  origin  and  few  in 
Dumber,  were  averse  to  the  dominion  of  the  English;  and 
this  disaffection  was  confirmed  by  the  American  alliance 
with  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 

In  a  long  conference,  Gibault,  a  Catholic  priest,  dissuaded 
Clark  from  moving  against  Vincennes.  Mis  own  offer  of 
mediation  being  accepted,  he,  with  a  small  party,  repaired 
to  the  post;  and  its  people,  having  listened  to  his  explana- 
tion of  the  state  of  affairs,  went  into  the  church  and  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  The  transition 
from  the  condition  of  subjects  of  a  king  to  that  of  integral 
members  of  a  free  state  made  them  new  men.  Planning 
the  acquisition  of  the  whole  north-wist,  they  sent  to  the 
Indians  on  the  Wabash  five  belts:  a  white  one  for  the 
French  ;  a  red  one  for  the  Spaniards;  a  blue  one  for  Amer- 
ica ;  and  for  the  Indian  tribes  a  green  one  as  an  offer  of 
]"ii  ■',  :md  one  of  the  color  of  blood  if  they  preferred  war, 
with  this  message:  "The  king  of  France  is  come  to  life. 
We  desire  to  pa>s  through  your  country  to  Detroit.  We 
desire  you  to  leave  a  very  Wide  path  for  us,  for  we 
are  many  in  number  and  love  to  have  room  enough  1778. 
for  our  march  ;  for,  in  swinging  our  arms  as  we  walk, 
we  might  chance  to  hurt  some  of  your  young  people  with 
our  swords." 

To  dispossess  the  Americans  of  the  Illinois  country  and 
Vrnoennea,  on  the  seventh  of  October  Lieutenant-governor 
Hamilton  left  Detroit,  with  regulars  and  volunteers,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  picked  by  their  chiefs 
out  of  thirteen  different  nations.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
December,  he  took  possession  of  Fort  Vincennes  without 
opposition  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  returned  to 
their  subjection  to  the  British  king.  After  this  exploit,  he 
contented  himself  for  the  winter  with  sending  out  parties; 
but  he  announced  to  the  Spanish  governor  his  purpose  early 
in  the  spring  to  recover  Illinois;  and,  confident  of  receiving 
re-enforcements,  he  threatened  that,  if  the  Spanish  officers 
should  afford  an  asylum  to  rebels  in  arms  against  their  law- 
ful sovereign,  he  would  invade  their  territory  and  seize  the 
fugitives. 
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IT.'iniilton  was  methodical  in  his  use  of  Indians.  He  gave 
Standing  rewards  for  nalpa,  bat  offered  none  for  prisoners. 
His  continuous  volunteer  parties,  composed  of  Indians  And 
"whites,  spared  neither  men  nor  women  nor  children.  In  the 
coming  year,  he  promised  that,  as  early  as  possible  all  the 
different  nations,  from  the  Chickasaws  and  Cherokces  to 
the  llnrotis  and  Five  Nations,  should  join  in  the  expeditions 
against  Virginia;  while  the  lake  Indians  from  Mackinaw, 
in  conjunction  with  the  white  men,  agreed  to  destroy  the 
few  rebels  in  Illinois.  Meantime,  that  he  might  be  prepared 
for  his  summer's  bloody  work,  he  sent  out  detachments  to 
watch  Kaskaskia  and  the  fails  of  the  Ohio,  and  to  intercept 
any  boats  that  might  venture  up  that  river  with  supplies  for 
the  rebels.  He  never  doubted  his  ability  to  sweep  away 
the  forts  on  the  Kentucky  and  Kanawha,  ascend  the  Ohio 
to  Pittsburg,  and  reduce  all  Virginia  west  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Over  Clark  and  his  party  in  Illinois  danger  hovered  from 
every  quarter.  He  had  not  received  a  single  line  from  the 
governor  of  Virginia  for  near  twelve  months;  his  force  was 
too  small  to  stand  a  siege;  his  position  too  remote  for 
assistance.  By  bis  orders,  Bowmau  of  Kentucky  joined 
him,  after  evacuating  the  fort  at  Kahokia,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  the  defence  of  Kaskaskia.  Just  then  Francis 
Vigo,  hy  birth  an  Italian  of  Piedmont,  a  trader  of  St.  Louis, 
arrived  from  Vincennes,  and  gave  information  that  Hamil- 
ton had  weakened  himself  by  sending  out  hordes  of  Indians; 
that  he  had  not  more  than  eighty  soldiers  in  garrison,  nor 
more  than  three  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  swivels  mounted  ; 
but  that  lie  intended  to  collect  in  spring  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  to  clear  the  west  of  the  Americans  before  the  fall. 
With  a  courage  as  desperate  as  his  situation,  Clark  in- 
stantly resolved  to  attack  Hamilton  before  he  could 
FebT!4  c:l^  '"  ms  Indians.  On  the  fourth  of  February,  he 
despatched  a  small  galley,  mounting  two  four-pound- 
ers and  four  swivels,  and  carrying  a  company  of  men  and 
military  stores  under  Captain  John  Rogers,  with  orders  to 
ascend  the  Wabash,  take  a  station  a  few  miles  below  Vin- 
cennes, suffer  nothing  to  pass,  and  await  further  instruc- 
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tions.  Of  the  yonng  men  of  Illinois,  thirty  volunteered 
to  be  the  companions  of  Clark  ;  the  rest  he  imbodied  to 
garri>.  m   Kaskaskia  and  guard  the  different  towns. 

On  the   seventh   of    February,   he  began   his  march    jj^%. 
across  the  country  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  men. 
The  inclemency  of  the  season  ami  high  water  threat- 
ened  them   with  ruin.      In  eleven  days,  they  came  Feb.  is. 
within  three  leagues  of   Vineennes,  on  the  edge  of 
"the    drowned   lands"  of   the    Wabash    River.     To 
cross  these  required   five  days  more,  during  which  Feb. si. 
they  had  t"  make  two  leagues,  often  up  to  the  breast 
in  water.     Had  not  the  weather  been  mild,  they  must  have 
perished ;  but  the  courage  and  confidence  of  Clark  and  his 
troop  never  flagged. 

All  this  time,  Hamilton  was  planning  murderous  expe- 
dition-.. He  wrote:  "Next  year  there  will  be  the  greatest 
number  of  savages  on  the  frontier  that  has  ever  been 
known,  as  the  Six  NationH  have  sent  belts  around  to 
encourage  their  allies,  who  have  made  a  general  alli- 
ance." On  the  twenty-third,  a  British  gang  return-  Fob.  23. 
ing  with  two  prisoners  reported  to  him  that  they 
had  seen  the  remains  of  fifteen  fires  ;  and  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  he  sent  out  one  of  his  captains  with  twenty 
men  in  pursuit  of  a  party  that  was  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Pittsburg. 

Two  hours  after  their  departure,  Clark  and  his  compan- 
ions got  on  dry  land ;  and  making  no  delay,  with  drum 
beating  and  a  white  flag  flying,  they  entered  Vineennes  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  village.  The  town  surrendered  without 
i-esivt:uice.  and  assisted  in  the  siege  of  the  fort,  which  was 
immediately  invested.  One  captain,  who  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage, with  two  Ottawa  chiefs  and  the  king  of  the  Hurons, 
escaped  to  the  wood,  where  they  wen'  afterwards  joined 
by  the  chief  of  the  Miamis  and  three  of  his  people.  The 
moon  was  new;  and  in  the  darkuess  Clark  threw  up  an 
intrenchment  within  rifle-shot  of  the  fort.  Under  this 
protection,  the  riflemen  silenced  two  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  firing  was  continued  for  about  fourteen  hours,  during 
which  Clark  purposely  allowed  La  Motte  aud  twenty  men 
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to  enter  the  place.  The  riflemen  aimed  so  well  that, 
f'u'w.  on  l'ie  forenoon  of  the  twenty-fourth,  Hamilton 
asked  for  a  parley.  At  first,  Clark  demanded  his 
surrender  at  discretion.  The  garrison  declared  "  they 
would  sooner  perish  to  the  last  man  ; "  and  offered  to 
capitulate  on  the  condition  that  they  might  march  out 
with  the  honors  of  war,  and  return  to  Detroit.  "  To  that," 
answered  Clark,  "  I  can  by  no  means  agree.  I  will  not 
again  leave  it  in  your  power  to  spirit  up  the  Indian  na- 
tions to  sealp  men,  women,  and  children."  About  twelve 
o'clock,  the  firing  was  renewed  on  both  sides;  and,  before 
the  twenty-fourth  came  to  an  end,  Hamilton  and  hit  gar- 
rison, hopeless  of  succor  and  destitute  of  provisions,  sur- 
rendered as  prisoners  of  war. 

A  very  large  supply  of  goods  for  the  British  force  was 
on  its  way  from  Detroit.  Sixty  men,  despatched  by  Clark 
in  boats  well  mounted  with  swivels,  surprised  the  convoy 
forty  leagues  up  the  river,  and  made  a  prize  of  the  whole, 
taking  forty  prisoners.  The  joy  of  the  party  was  com- 
pleted by  the  return  of  their  messenger  from  Virginia,  bring- 
ing from  the  house  of  assembly  its  votes  of  October  and 
November,  1778,  establishing  the  county  <>f  Illinois,  and 
"thanking  Colonel  Clark  and  the  brave  officers  and  nun 
under  his  command  for  their  extraordinary  resolution  and 
per>everancc,  and  for  the  important  services  which  they  had 
thereby  rendered  their  country." 

Since  the  time  of  that  vote,  they  had  undertaken  a  far 
more  hazardous  enterprise,  and  had  obtained  permanent 
"  possession  of  all  the  important  posts  and  settlements  on 
the  Illinois  and  Wabash,  rescued  the  inhabitants  from 
British  dominion,  and  established  civil  government "  in  its 
republican  form. 

The  conspiracy  of  the  Indians  embraced  those  of  the 
south.  Early  in  the  year  1779,  Cherokoes  and  warriors 
from  every  hostile  tribe  south  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  number 
of  a  thousand,  assembled  at  Chickamauga.  To  rest  nun 
their  ravages,  which  had  extended  from  Georgia  to  Penn- 
sylvania, the  governments  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
appointed    Evan    Shelby  to   command    about    a   thousand 
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men,  called  into  service  chiefly  from  the  settlers  beyond 
the  mountains.  To  these  were  added  a  regiment  of 
twelve-months  men,  that  had  been  enlisted  for  the  re- 
enforcement  of  Clark  in  Illinois.  Their  supplies  and  means 
of  transportation  were  due  to  the  unwearied  and  un- 
selfish exertions  of  Isaac  Shelby.  In  the  middle  of  ^In-a. 
April,  embarking  in  pirogues  and  canoes  at  the 
mouth  of  Big  Creek,  they  descended  the  river  so  rapidly 
as  la  surprise  the  savages,  who  fled  to  the  hills  and  f uresis. 
They  were  pursued,  and  forty  of  their  warriors  fell,  their 
towns  were  burnt,  their  fields  laid  waste,  and  their  cattle 
driven  away. 

Thus  the  plans  of  the  British  for  a  combined  attack,  to 
be  made  by  the  northern  and  southern  Indians  upon  the 
whole  western  frontier  of  the  states  from  Georgia  to  New 
York,  were  defeated.  For  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  western 
settlements  enjoyed  peace;  and  the  continuous  flow  of 
emigration  through  ihe  mountains  to  Kentucky  and  the 
country  on  the  Holston  so  strengthened  them  that  they 
were  never  again  in  danger  of  being  broken  up  by  any 
alliance  of  the  savages  with  the  British.  The  prowess  of 
the  people  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  negro  slavery 
bad  not  yet  been  introduced  and  every  man  was  in  the  full 
p.. -session  of  a  wild  but  self-restrained  liberty,  fitted  them 
for  self-defence.  The  men  on  the  Holston  exulted  in  all 
the  gladsome  hopefulness  of  political  youth  and  enterprise ; 
and.  in  this  year,  liobertson  with  a  band  of  hunters  took 
possession  of  the  surpassingly  fertile  country  on  the  Cum- 
berland River. 

(.'lark  could  not  pursue  his  career  of  victories  ;  for  the  regi- 
ment designed  for  his  support  had  been  diverted,  and  thus 
the  British  gained  time  to  re-enforce  and  fortify  Detroit. 
But  Jefferson,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  gave  instructions 
to  OOCupy  a  station  on  the  Mississippi,  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees, 
thirty  minutes;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1780t  (lark,  nso. 
choosing  a  strong  and  commanding  situation  five 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  established  Fort  Jeffer- 
son as  the  watch  on  the  father  of  rivers. 
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1T78.  Meantime,  in  the  summer  of  1778,  news  was  re- 

ceived of  the  conquest  of  the  British  settlements  on 
the  lower  Mississippi.  James  Willing  of  Philadelphia,  a 
Oaptaili  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  left  that  city 
with  about  twenty-seven  men,  who  grew  to  be  more  than  a 
hundred  at  Fort  Pitt  and  on  the  rivers.  On  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  nineteenth  of  February,  1778,  they  arrived 
at  the  Natchez  landing,  and  early  the  next  morning  sent 
out  several  parties,  who  almost  at  the  same  moment  made 
the  inhabitants  prisoners  of  war  on  parole,  hoisted  the 
colors  of  the  United  States,  and  in  their  name  took  pa 
sion  of  the  country.  The  British  agents,  who  had  taken 
part  in  stimulating  the  south-western  savages  to  prowl  on 
the  American  frontiers,  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  One  of 
the  most  obnoxious  fled  in  his  shirt  to  the  Spanish  fort  of 
Manchac. 

The  friendly  planters,  left  unprotected,  and  fearing  the 
confiscation  of  their  property,  waited  on  the  commander 
to  propose  terms  of  accommodation,  to  which  he  readily 
agreed.  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-first,  they  formally 
promised  on  their  part  in  no  way  to  give  assistance  to  the 
enemies  of  America,  and  in  return  received  the  assurance 
of  protection  during  their  neutrality.  From  this  agreement 
were  excepted  all  public  officers  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  The  property  of  British  officers  and  non-residents 
was  confiscated,  and  all  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  was 
cleared  of  loyalists. 

From  Pittsburg  and  Kaskaskia  to  the  Spanish  boundary 
of  Florida,  the  United  States  were  alone  in  possession  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Could  the 
will  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain  defeat  the  forethought  of 
Jefferson?  Could  the  intrigues  of  Florida  Blanca  stop  the 
onward  wave  of  the  backwoodsmen  ?  The  legislature  of 
Virginia  put  on  record,  that  "  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark 
planned  and  executed  the  reduction  of  the  British  posts  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,"  and  granted  "  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  to  every  soldier  in  his  corps."  "The 
expedition,"  wrote  Jefferson,  "will  have  an  important  bear- 
ing ultimately  iu  establishing  our  north-western  boundary." 
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For  the  northern  campaign  of  1779  two  objects  presented 
themselves  to  America  :  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara, 
to  be  followed  by  that  of  Detroit ;  and  the  recovery  im>. 
of  New  York  city.  But  either  of  these  schemes 
would  have  required  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  ;  while 
the  fall  of  the  currency,  party  divisions,  and  the  want  of  a 
central  power  paralyzed  every  effort  at  a  harmonious  organ- 
ization of  the  strength  of  all  the  states.  Washington  re- 
mained more  than  a  month  at  Philadelphia  in  consultation 
with  congress,  and  all  agreed  thai  the  country  must  confine 
itself  to  a  defensive  campaign. 

Measures  for  the  relief  of  the  national  treasury  were 
postponed  by  congress  from  day  to  day,  apparently  from 
thoughtlessness,  but  really  from  conscious  inability  to  devise 
a  remedy;  while  it  wasted  time  upon  personal  and  party 
interests.  Gates  was  more  busy  than  ever  in  whispers 
against  Washington.  Most  men  thought  the  war  neat  Lta 
end  ;  the  skilfully  speculative  grew  rich  by  the  fluctuations 
in  prices,  anil  shocked  a  laborious  and  frugal  people  by  their 
extravagant  style  of  living.  The  use  of  irredeemable  paper 
poisoned  the  relations  of  life,  and  affected  contracts  and 
debts,  trusts  and  inheritances.  Added  to  this,  the  British 
had  succeeded  in  circulating  counterfeit  money  so 
widely,  that  congress  in  January  was  compelled  to  J»n. 
recall  two  separate  emissions,  each  of  five  millions. 

Even  a  defensive  campaign  was  attended  with  difficulties. 
To  leave  the  officers,  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
without  subsistence,  augured  the  reduction  of  the  army  to 
vol.  vi.  13 
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a  shadow.  Few  of  them  were  willing  to  remain  on  the 
existing  establishment,  and  congress  was  averse  to  granting 
pensions  to  them  or  to  their  widows. 

The  rank  and  file  were  constantly  decreasing  in  number, 
and  not  from  the  casualties  of  the  service  alone.  M:my 
would  have  the  right  to  their  discharge  in  the  coming  .sum- 
mer ;  more  at  the  end  of  the  year.  To  each  of  them  who 
would  agree  to  serve  duriug  the  war,  a  bounty  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  besides  land  and  clothing,  was  promised ; 
while  those  who  had  in  former  years  enlisted  for  the  Wtt 
received  a  gratuity  of  one  hundred  dollars.  Yet  all  would 
have  been  in  vain  but  for  the  character  of  the  people. 
Among  the  emigrants,  some  mere  needy  adventurers  joined 
the  English  standard  ;  others  of  serious  convictions,  united 
with  the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  country, 
formed  the  self-reliant,  invincible  resource  of  the  Americans. 
If  Washington  could  not  drive  the  British  from  New  York, 
neither  could  England  recover  jurisdiction  over  a  foot  of 
land  beyond  the  lines  of  her  army. 

1779  Tardily  in  March,  congress  voted  that  the  infantry 

March.  8],ouj(|  consist  of  eighty  battalions,  of  which  eleven 
were  assigned  to  Pennsylvania,  as  many  to  Virginia,  and 
fifteen  to  Massachusetts.  Not  one  state  furnished  its  whole 
quota ;  the  last-named  more  nearly  than  any  other.  In 
addition  to  the  congressional  bounty,  New  Jersey  paid  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  each  of  her  recruits.  Often  in 
Massachusetts,  sometimes  in  Virginia,  levies  were  raised  by 
draft. 

Four  years  of  hard  service  and  of  reflection  had  ripened 
in  Washington  the  conviction  of  the  need  of  a  national 
government.  To  other  states  than  his  native  commonwealth 
he  made  appeals  for  the  subordination  of  every  selfish  inter- 
est to  the  public  good;  so  that,  in  the  want  of  a  central 
government,  each  of  them  might  do  its  utmost  for  what  he 
called  "our  common  country,  America,"  " our  noble  cause, 
the  cause  of  mankind."  But  to  the  men  of  Virginia  he 
unbosomed  himself  more  freely.  His  was  the  eloquence  of 
a  sincere,  single-minded,  and  earnest  man,  whose  words 
went  to  the  heart  from  his  love  of  truth  and  the  intensity 
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of  his  convictions.  To  one  Virginia  statesman  he  wrote: 
"Our  affairs  are  now  come  to  a  crisis.  Unanimity,  disinter- 
estedness, and  perseverance  in  our  national  duty  are  the 
only  means  to  avoid  misfortunes."  In  a  "  letter  sent  by  a 
private  hand,"  he  drew  the  earnest  thoughts  of  George 
Mason  to  the  ruin  that  was  coining  upon  the  country  from 
personal  selfishness  and  provincial  separatism  in  these  words  : 
'•  I  view  things  very  differently  from  what  the  people  in 
general  do,  who  seem  to  think  the  contest  is  at  an  end,  and 
to  make  money  and  get  places  the  only  tilings  now  remain- 
ing to  do.  I  have  seen  without  despondency,  even  for  a 
moment,  the  hours  which  America  has  styled  her  gloomy 
ones ;  but  I  have  beheld  no  day,  since  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  that  I  have  thought  her  liberties  in  such  emi- 
nent danger  as  at  present.  Friends  and  foes  seem  now  to 
combine  to  pull  down  the  goodly  fabric  we  have  been  rais- 
ing at  the  expense  of  so  much  time,  blood,  and  treasure  ; 
and  unless  the  bodies  politic  will  exert  themselves  to  bring 
things  back  to  first  principles,  correct  abuses,  and  punish 
our  internal  foes,  inevitable  ruin  must  follow.  Indeed,  we 
seem  to  be  verging  so  fast  to  destruction,  that  I  am  filled 
with  sensations  to  which  I  have  been  a  stranger  till  within 
these  three  months.  Our  enemies  behold  with  extdtation 
and  joy  how  effectually  we  labor  for  their  benefit;  and  from 
being  in  a  state  of  absolute  despair,  and  on  the  point  of 
evacuating  America,  are  now  on  tiptoe.  Nothing,  there- 
tore,  in  my  judgment  can  save  us  but  a  total  reformation  in 
our  own  conduct,  or  some  decisive  turn  to  affairs  in  Europe. 
The  former  —  alas!  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken  —  is  less 
likely  to  happen  than  the  latter. 

Were  I  to  indulge  my  present  feelings,  and  give  a  mo. 
loose  to  that  freedom  of  expression  which  my  unre- 
served friendship  for  you  would  prompt  me  to,  I  should  say 
a  great  deal  on  this  subject.  I  cannot  refrain  lamenting, 
however,  in  the  most  poignant  terms,  the  fatal  policy  too 
prevalent  in  most  of  the  states,  of  employing  their  ablest 
men  at  home  in  posts  of  honor  and  profit,  till  the  great 
national  interest  is  fixed  upon  a  solid  basis.  To  me  it 
appears  no  unjust  simile  to  compare  the  affairs  of  this  great 
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continent  to  the  mechanism  of  a  clock,  each  state  represent- 
ing some  one  or  other  of  the  smaller  parts  of  it,  which  they 
are  endeavoring  to  put  in  fine  order,  without  considering 
how  useless  and  unavailing  their  labor  is,  unless  the  great 
wheel  or  spring  which  is  to  set  the  whole  in  motion  is  also 
well  attended  to  and  kept  in  good  order.  As  it  is  a  fact  too 
notorious  to  be  concealed,  that  congress  is  rent  by  party, 
no  man  who  wishes  well  to  the  liberties  of  his  country  ami 
desires  to  see  its  rights  established  can  avoid  crying  nut. 
Where  are  our  men  of  abilities  ?  Why  do  they  not  come 
forth  to  save  their  country?  Let  this  voice,  my  dear  sir, 
oall  upon  you,  Jefferson,  and  others.  Do  not,  from  a  mis- 
taken opinion,  let  our  hitherto  noble  struggle  end  in  igno- 
miny. Believe  me,  when  I  tell  you  there  is  danger  of  it. 
I  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  administration  do  not  now, 
from  the  present  state  of  our  currency,  dissensions,  and 
other  circumstances,  push  matters  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
Nothing  will  prevent  it  but  the  interposition  of  Spain,  and 
their  disappointed  hope  from  Russia." 

1T79         On  the  eighteenth  of  May  he  wrote  to  another 
M»y  is.  fr;enj  .  n  j  nevcr  waS)  anrt  much  less  reason  have  I 

now  to  be,  afraid  of  the  enemy's  arms ;  but  I  have  no  scru- 
ples in  declaring  to  you  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  time 
in  which  our  affairs,  in  my  opinion,  were  at  as  ldw  an  ebb 
as  at  the  present  ;  and,  without  a  speedy  and  capital 
change,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  call  out  the  resources  of 
the  country." 

While  Washington  reasoned  that  the  British  ministers 
plainly  intended  to  prosecute  the  war  on  American  soil, 
and  to  make  a  permanent  conquest  of  the  south,  congress 
avoided  or  delayed  the  expense  of  proper  re-enforcements 
of  its  army,  anil  lulled  itself  into  the  belief  that  hostilities 
were  near  their  end.  In  this  quiet,  it  was  confirmed  by  a 
proceeding  of  the  French  minister,  who  had  been  specially 
commanded  to  ascertain  its  ultimate  demands,  and  to  mould 
them  into  a  form  acceptable  to  Spain.  Its  answer  to  the 
British  commissioners  in  1778  implied  a  willingness  to  treat 
with  Great  Britain  on  her  recognition  of  American  indepen- 
dence.    "  It  has  but  one  course  to  take,"  wrote  Vergennes, 
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before  his  treaty  with  Spain ;  "  and  that  is  to  declare  dis- 
tinctly and  roundly  that  it  will  listen  to  no  proposition, 
unless  it  has  for  its  basis  peace  with  France  as  well  as  with 
America."  On  the  report  of  an  able  committee  on  which 
are  found  the  names  of  Samuel  Adams  and  Jay,  con- 
gress, on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1779,  resolved  j, 
unanimously  "that  as  neither  France  nor  these  United 
States  may  of  right,  so  they  will  not,  conclude  either  truce 
or  peace  with  the  common  enemy,  without  the  formal  con- 
sent of  their  ally  first  obtained." 

The  conditions  on  which  it  was  most  difficult  for  the 
Americans  to  preserve  moderation  related  to  boundaries 
and  to  the  fisheries.  They  were  to  take  their  place  in  the 
political  world  as  an  unknown  power,  of  wlio.se  future  in- 
fluence both  France  and  Spain  had  misgivings.  The  latter 
longed  to  recover  the  Floridas :  the  United  States  had  no 
traditional  wish  for  their  acquisition  ;  and,  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  Washington  preferred  that  Spain  should 
possess  the  Floridas  rather  than  Great  Britain.  Here  no 
serious  difference  could  arise. 

Spain  wished  to  extend  on  the  north  to  the  Ohio,  on 
the  east  to  the  Alleghanies  ;  but  the  backwoodsmen  were 
already  in  possession  of  the  territory,  and  it  would  have 
been  easier  to  extirpate  the  game  in  the  forests  than  to 
drive  them  from  their  homes. 

Spain  made  the  exclusive  right  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  the  condition  of  her  endurance  of  the  United 
Stales;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  they  could  be 
brought  by  their  necessities  to  acquiesce  in  the  demand.  It 
was  the  wish  of  both  France  and  Spain  that  the  country 
north-west  of  the  Ohio  River  should  be  guaranteed  to  Great 
Britain  ;  but  such  a  proposition  could  never  gain  a  hearing 
in  congress.  France,  renouncing  for  herself  all  pretensions 
to  her  old  provinces,  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  joined  Spain 
in  opposing  every  wish  of  the  Americans  to  acquire  them. 
In  this  congress  acquiesced,  though  two  states  persisted  iu 
demanding  their  annexation. 

With  regard  to  the  fisheries,  of  which  the  interruption 
formed  one  of  the  elements  of  the  war,  public  law  had  not 
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yet  been  settled.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  France  agreed 
not  to  fish  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia; 
and  by  that  of  Paris,  not  to  fish  within  fifteen  leagues  of 
Cape  Breton.  Moreover,  New  England  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  had  by  act  of  parliament  been  debarred  from  fish- 
ing on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  What  right  of  legisla- 
tion respecting  them  would  remain  at  the  peace  to  the 
parliament  of  England?  Were  they  free  to  the  mariners 
of  all  nations  ?  and  what  limit  was  set  to  the  coast  fisheries 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations?  "  The  fishery  on  i In- 
high  seas,"  so  Vergennes  expounded  the  law  of  nations,  "  is 
as  free  as  the  sea  itself,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  discuss  the 
right  of  the  Americans  to  it.  But  the  coast  fisheries  belong 
of  right  to  the  proprietary  of  the  coast.  Therefore,  the 
fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  of  Nova  Scotia,  of 
Canada,  belong  exclusively  to  the  English ;  and  the  Amer- 
icans have  no  pretension  whatever  to  share  in  them." 

But  they  had  hitherto  almost  alone  engaged  in  I  he 
fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence ;  deeming  themselves  to  have  gained  a  right 
to  them  by  exclusive  and  immemorial  usage.  Further,  the 
New  England  men  had  planned  and  had  alone  furnished 
land  forces  for  the  first  reduction  of  Cape  Breton,  and  had 
assisted  in  the  acquisition  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada.  The 
fisheries  on  their  coasts  seemed  to  them,  therefore,  a  per- 
petual joint  property.  Against  this,  Vergennes  argued  that 
the  conquest  had  been  made  for  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  that  the  New  England  men,  on  ceasing  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  that  crown,  lost  all  right  in  the  coast  fisheries. 

The  necessity  of  appeals  to  France  for  aid  promoted  obse- 
quiousness to  its  wishes.  He  that  accepts  subsidies  binds 
his  own  hands,  and  consents  to  play  a  secondary  part.  A 
needy  government,  reduced  to  expedients  for  getting  money, 
loses  some  degree  of  its  consideration. 

To  persuade  congress  to  propitiate  Spain  by  conceding 
all  her  demands,  the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia  sought 
interviews  with  its  separate  members  and  with  its  newly 
appointed  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  which  was  composed 
of   one  from  each  state  :  and  insisted    with    them  on  the 
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relinquishment  of  the  fisheries,  and  of  the  valley  and  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  answered  that  that  valley 
was  already  colonized  by  men  who  would  soon  be  received 
into  the  union  as  a  state.  He  rejoined  that  personal  con- 
siderations must  give  way  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
republic;  that  the  king  of  Spain,  if  he  engaged  in  the  war, 
would  have  equal  rights  with  the  United  States  to  acquire 
territories  of  the  king  of  England  ;  that  the  persistence  in 
asserting  a  right  to  establishments  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
Illinois,  ami  at  Natchez,  would  exhibit  an  unjust  desire  of 
conquest ;  that  such  an  acquisition  was  foreign  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  alliance  with  France,  and  of  the 
system  of  union  between  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  latter  power;  and  he 
formally  declared  "  that  his  king  would  not  prolong  the  war 
one  single  day  to  secure  to  the  United  States  the  possessions 
which  they  coveted." 

"  Besides,  the  extent  of  their  territory  rendered  already 
a  good  administration  difficult :  so  enormous  an  increase 
would  cause  their  immense  empire  to  crumble  under  its  own 
weight."  Gerard  terminated  1 1  is*  very  lung  conversation  by 
declaring  the  strongest  desire  "  that  the  United  States 
might  never  be  more  than  thirteen,  unless  Canada  should 
one  day  be  received  as  the  fourteenth."  The  president  of 
congress,  still  confiding  in  the  triple  alliance,  avowed  him- 
self content  with  the  boundary  of  the  colonies  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution,  and  the  French  minister  did  not 
doubt  of  success  in  extorting  the  concessions  required  by 
Spain. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  February,  Gerard  in  a  private  1779. 
audience  represented  to  congress  that  the  price  which  Feb' I5- 
Spain  put  upon  her  friendship  was  Pensacola  and  the  exclu- 
sive navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  if  her  wishes  were  not 
complied  with,  Spain  and  England  might  make  common 
eaose  against  America. 

Two  days  after  this  private  interview,  congress  Fob.  n. 
referred  the  subject  of  the  terms  of  peace  to  a  special 

i mittee  of  five,  composed  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New 

York ;  Burke,  of    North   Carolina ;    Witherspoon  of  Now 
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ssachusetts ;  ami  Smith,  of 

these*  Senile!    Adams    demanded   the  most 

-  would  rather  have  had  no  increase 

ah. 
y-iliird,  the  committee  reported  their 
king  »f  Spain  was  disposed  to  enter 
the  United   States,  and  that  conse- 
pcudcnce    must   be   finally   acknowledged    by 
I  bis  being  effected,  they  proposed  M  their 
heir    territory   should    extend    from    the 
i       Mississippi,  from  the   Floridas  to  Canada 
.  i;i ;  that  tlie  right  of  fishing  and  curing  fish 
and  coasts  of  Newfoundland  should  belong 
\    t,.  the   United  States,  France,  and  Great  Britain  ; 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  free  to 
.1  States  down  to  their  southern   boundary,  with 
ii  of  a  free  port  below  in  the  Spanish  dominions. 
Congress,  in   committee  of  the  whole,  on  the    nine- 
ulh  of   March,  agreed  substantially  to  the  report 
on  boundaries,  yet  with  an  option  to  adopt  westward 
1     ..Ontario  the  parallel  of  the  forty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude.     The  right  to  the  fisheries  was  long  under 
icussion,  which  ended  with  the  vote  thai  the  com- 
mon right  of  the  United  States  to  fish  on  the  coasts, 
l.,i\  -,  ui.l  hanks  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
..nil"  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Straits  of  Labrador  and  Belle- 
Isle,  should  in  no  case  be  given  up.     On  the  twenty- 
■i.  fourth,  ten  states  against  Pennsylvania  alone,  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut  being  divided,  refused 
nscit    the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi.     On  that 
eet  the  instructions  were  silent,  for  it  was  a  question 
with  Spain  alone;  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Aineri- 
Miicntion,  was  to  possess  no  territory  on  the  Mississippi, 
its  source  to  its  mouth. 
On  the  same  day,  Gerry  obtained  a  reconsideration  of  the 
<lo    on   the    fisheries.     The    treaty  of   Utrecht   divided 
of  Newfoundland  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
nciple  that  each  should  have  a  monopoly  of  its 
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Richard  Henry  Lee  brought  up  the  subject  anew,  awl, 
avoiding  a  collision  with  the  monopoly  of  France,  he  pro- 
I "Mil  thai  the  right  rf  falling  oil  the  coasts  and  banks  of 
\"<>rtli  America  should  be  reserved  to  the  United  States  as 
fully  as  they  enjoyed  the  same  when  subject  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  substitute  was  carried  by  the  vote  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  ami    Delaware,  with   the   four  New   England  states. 

But  the  stnte  of  New  York,  guided  by  Jay  and  Gou- 
Tcrneur  Morris,  altogether  refused  to  insist  on  a  right  by 
treaty  to  fisheries  ;  and  Gouvemeur  Morris,  on  the 
eighth  of  May,  calling  In  mind  "the  exhausted  sittni-  j^yg. 
lion  of  the  United  States,  the  derangement  of  their 
finances,  and  the  defect  of  their  resources,"  moved  that 
the  acknowledgment  of  independence  should  be  the  sole 
condition  of  peace.  The  motion  was  declared  to  be  out  of 
older  by  the  votes  of  the  four  New  England  states.  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  against  the  unanimous  vote  of 
New  York,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina ;  while  Dela- 
ware, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  were  equally  divided. 

The  French  minister  now  intervened ;  and,  on  the 
twenty-seventh   of   May,   congress  went   back   to   its   M»y27. 
unmeaning   resolve,    '•  that   by    no    treaty  of    peace 
should  the  common  right  of  fishing  be  given  up." 

On  the  third  of  June,  Gerry,  who  was  from  Marble-  June  3. 
head,  again  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  Ameri- 
can right  to  the  fisheries  on  banks  or  coasts,  as  exercised 
daring  their  political  connection  with  Great  Britain.  He 
was  in  part  supported  by  Sherman;  but  New  Hampshire, 
.Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  alone  sustained  a  right 
to  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  British  provinces;  and, 
though  Pennsylvania  came  to  their  aid,  the  "Gallican  party," 
by  a  vote  of  seven  states  against  the  four,  set  aside  the  main 
question  ;  so  that  congress  refused  even  to  stipulate  for  the 
"  free  and  peaceable  use  and  exercise  of  the  common  right  of 
fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland." 

In   the    preceding    December,    Marie    Antoinette,    after 
many  years  of  an  unfruitful  marriage,  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter.     On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  congress,  con-  June  is. 
gratulating  the  king  of  France  on  the  event,  asked 
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for  "  the  portraits  of  himself  and  his  royal  consort,  to  be 
placed  in  their  council  chamber,  that  the  representatives  of 
these  states  might  daily  have  before  their  eyes  the  first 
royal  friends  and  patrons  of  their  cause."  This  was  not 
merely  the  language  of  adulation.  The  Americans  felt  the 
sincerest  interest  in  the  happiness  of  Louis  XVI.  An  hon- 
est impulse  of  gratitude  gave  his  name  to  the  city  which 
overlooks  the  falls  of  the  Ohio ;  and  when,  in  1781,  a  son 
was  born  to  him,  Pennsylvania  commemorated  the  event 
in  the  name  of  one  of  its  counties.  In  later  years,  cmild 
the  voice  of  the  United  States  have  been  heard,  he  and  his 
wife  and  children  would  have  been  saved,  and  welcomed  to 
their  country  as  an  asylum.  On  the  same  day,  congress 
solicited  supplies  from  France  to  the  value  of  nearly  three 
millions  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  for,  with  interest,  after  the 
peace. 

1779  On  the  seventeenth,  performing  a  great  day's  work, 

jun»  i".  jt  went  through  the  remainder  of  the  report  of  its 
committee.  The  independence  or  cession  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  waived ;  nor  was  the  acquisition  of  the  Bermudas  to  be 
mooted.  A  proposal  to  yield  the  right  to  trade  with  the 
East  Indies  was  promptly  thrown  out.  A  clause  stipulating 
not  to  engage  in  the  slave-trade  was  rejected  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  twelve  states,  Georgia  being  absent ;  Gerry 
and  Jay  alone  dissenting. 

The  committee  proposed  to  bind  the  United  States  never 
to  extend  their  dominion  beyond  the  limits  that  might  be 
fixed  by  the  treaty  of  peace ;  but  the  article  was  set  aside. 
Before  the  close  of  the  day,  every  question  on  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  was  decided  ;  the  "  Gallicans"  congratulate! 
themselves  that  the  long  struggle  was  ended  in  their  faTOrj 
and  Dickinson  of  Delaware,  Gouverneur  Morris  of  New 
York,  and  Marchant  of  Bhode  Island,  two  of  whom  were  of 
that  party,  were  appointed  to  prepare  the  commission  for 
the  American  minister  who  should  be  selected  to  negotiate 
a  peace. 

Suddenly,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  the  eontent- 
'  ment  of  the  French  minister  and  his  friends  was  dis- 
turbed.   Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  evading  a  breach 
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of  the  rules  of  congress  by  a  change  in  form,  moved  resolu- 
tions, that  the  United  States  have  a  common  right  with  the 
English  to  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
the  other  fishing-banks  and  seas  of  North  America.  The 
demand  was  for  no  more  than  Vergennes  confessed  to  be- 
long to  them  by  the  law  of  nations ;  and  Gerry  insisted  that, 
unless  the  right  received  the  guarantee  of  France  or  the 
consent  of  Great  Britain,  the  American  minister  should  not 
sign  any  treaty  of  peace  without  first  consulting  congress. 
A  most  stormy  and  acrimonious  debate  ensued.  The  friends 
of  France  resisted  the  resolutions  with  energy  and  bitter- 
ness, as  absurd  and  dangerous,  sure  to  alienate  Spain,  and 
contrary  to  the  general  longing  for  peace.  Four  states  de- 
clared peremptorily  that,  should  such  a  system  lie  adopted, 
they  would  secede  from  the  confederation  ;  and  they  read 
the  sketch  of  their  protest  on  the  subject.  Congress  gave 
way  in  part,  but  by  the  votes  of  the  four  New  England 
states  and  Pennsylvania  against  New  York,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina,  with  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
South  Carolina  divided,  they  affirmed  the  common  right  of 
the  Americans  to  fish  on  the  Grand  Banks;  and  they  asked 
for  that  right  the  guarantee  of  France  in  the  form  of  an 
explanatory  article  of  existing  treaties. 

The  French  minister  took  the  alarm,  and  sought  an  1779. 
interview  with  the  president  of  congress  and  two 
other  members  equally  well  disposed  to  his  policy.  Finding 
them  inclined  to  yield  to  New  England,  he  interposed  thai 
disunion  from  the  side  of  New  England  was  not  to  be  {eared, 
for  its  people  carried  their  love  of  independence  even  to 
delirium.  He  added:  "There  would  seem  to  be  a  wish  to 
break  the  connection  of  France  with  Spain  ;  but  I  think  I  BSD 
Bay  that,  if  the  Americans  should  have  the  audacity  to  force 
the  king  of  France  to  choose  between  the  two  alliances,  his 
■le.ision  will  not  be  in  favor  of  the  United  States;  he  will 
certainly  not  expose  himself  to  consume  the  remaining  re- 
sources of  the  kingdom  for  many  years,  only  to  secure  an 
iiMiease  of  fortune  to  a  few  shipmasters  of  New  England. 
I  shall  greatly  regret  on  account  of  the  Americans,  should 
Spain  enter  into  war  without  a  convention  with  them." 
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The  interview  lasted  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
till  :m  hour  after  miduight;  but  the  hearers  of  Gerard  would 
not  undertake  to  change  the  opinion  of  congress ;  and  the 
result  was,  therefore,  a  new  interview  on  the  twelfth 
Ja?y9i2.  °f  J"'y  between  him  and  that  body  in  committee  of 
the  whole.  Of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs, 
eight  accepted  the  French  policy.  Jay,  with  other  mem- 
bers, gained  over  votes  from  the  "  Anti-Gallican "  side ; 
and,  after  long  debates  and  many  divisions,  the  question  of 
the  fisheries  was  reserved  to  find  its  place  in  a  future  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  The  proposition  to  stipu- 
late a  right  to  them  in  the  treaty  of  peace  was  indefinitely 
postponed  by  the  votes  of  eight  states  against  New  Hamp- 
shire, MassacliiiM'its,  Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania; 
Georgia   alone   being  absent. 

The  French  minister  desired  to  persuade  congress  to  be 
willing  to  end  the  war  by  a  truce,  after  the  precedents  of 
the  Swiss  cantons  and  the  United  Netherlands.  Burke,  of 
North  Carolina,  seconded  by  Dunne,  of  New  York,  wished 
no  more  than  that  independence  should  be  tacitly  acknowl- 
edged ;  but  congress  required  that,  previous  to  any  treaty 
of  peace,  the  independence  of  the  United  States  should,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  be  "  assured." 

Further,  Gerard  wished  America  to  bring  about  the  ac- 
cession of  Spain  to  the  alliance  by  trusting  implicitly  to  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Spanish  king ;  otherwise,  he  said,  "  you 
will  prevent  his  Catholic  majesty  from  joining  in  our  com- 
mon cause,  and  from  completing  the  intended  triumvirau •.'* 
But  congress  was  not  ready  to  give  up  the  navigation  and 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  It  therefore  escaped  from  an 
immediate  decision  by  resolving  to  send  a  plenipotentiary 
of  its  own  to  Spain. 

The  minister  to  be  chosen  to  negotiate  a  peace  was,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  directed  to  require  "  Great  Britain  to  treat 
with  the  United  States  as  sovereign,  free,  and  independent," 
and  the  independence  was  to  be  effectually  confirmed  by 
the  treaty.  Nova  Scotia  was  desired ;  but  the  minister 
might  leave  the  north-eastern  boundary  "to  be  adjusted 
by  commissioners  after  the  peace."     The  guarantee  of  an 
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equal  common  right  to  the  fisheries  was  declared  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  but  was  not  made  an  ultima- 
tum, except  in  the  instructions  for  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  England.  At  the  same  time,  the  American  minister 
at  the  court  of  France  was  instructed  to  concert  with  that 
power  a  mutual  guarantee  of  their  rights  in  the  fisheries  as 
enjoyed  before  the  war. 

The  plan  for  a  treaty  with  Spain  lingered  a  month 
longer.  On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  congress  Sep£9n. 
offered  to  guarantee  to  his  Catholic  majesty  the 
Floridas,  if  they  should  fall  into  his  power,  "provided 
always  that  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  into  and  from  the  sea."  The  great 
financial  distress  of  the  states  was  also  to  be  made  known 
t"  his  Catholic  majesty,  in  the  hope  of  a  subsidy  or  a  guar- 
antee of  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  congress  pro- 
Deeded  to  ballot  for  a  minister  to  negotiate  peace ; 
John  Adams  being  nominated  by  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina, 
while  Smith,  of  Virginia,  proposed  Jay,  who  was  the  can- 
didate favored  by  the  French  minister.     On  two  ballots,  no 
election  was  made.     A  compromise  reconciled   the 
rivalry;  Jay,  on  the  twenty-seventh,  was  elected  en- Sept.  27. 
voy  to  Spain.     The  civil  letter  in  which  Vergennes 
bade  farewell  to  John  Adams  on  his  retiring  from  Paris 
was  read  in  congress  in  proof  that  he  would  be  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  French  ministry ;  and,  directly  contrary  to 
its  wishes,  he  was  chosen  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace 
as  well    as   an   eventual   treaty  of   commerce    with  Great 
Britain. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    NORTHERN    DEPARTMENT. 
1779. 

While  congress  employed  the  summer  in  debates  on  the 
conditions  of  peace,  the  compulsory  inactivity  of  the 
i77».  British  army  at  the  north  encouraged  discontent  and 
intrigues.  There  rose  up  in  rivalry  with  Clinton  a 
body  styling  themselves  "the  loyal  associated  refugees," 
who  were  impatient  to  obtain  an  independent  organization 
trader  Tryon  and  William  Franklin.  Clinton  wrote  that 
his  resources  were  insufficient  for  active  operations :  the 
refugees  insisted  that  more  alertness  would  crush  the  rebel- 
lion ;  they  loved  to  recommend  the  employment  of  hordes 
of  savages,  and  to  prepare  for  confiscating  the  property  of 
wealthy  rebels  by  their  execution  or  exile. 

The  Virginians,  since  the  expulsion  of  Lord  Dunmore, 
free  from  war  within  their  own  borders,  were  enriching 
themselves  by  the  unmolested  culture  of  tobacco,  which 
was  exported  through  the  Chesapeake;  or,  when  that  high- 
way was  unsafe,  by  a  short  land  carnage  to  Albemarle 
M»y  9.  Sound.  On  the  ninth  of  May,  two  thousand  men 
under  General  Matthew,  with  five  hundred  marines, 
anchored  in  Hampton  Roads.  The  next  day,  after  occu- 
pying Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  they  burned  every  house 
but  one  in  Suffolk  county,  and  plundered  or  ruined  all 
perishable  property.  The  women  and  unarmed  men  were 
given  over  to  violence  and  death.  Parties  from  a  sloop 
of  war  and  privateers  entered  the  principal  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake,  carried  off  or  wasted  stores  of  tobacco  heaped 
on  their  banks,  and  burned  the  dwellings  of  the  planters. 
Before  the  end  of   the  month,  the   predatory  expedition, 
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having  destroyed  more  than  a  hundred  vessels,  arrived  at 
New  York  with  seventeen  prizes  and  three  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  which  was  in  session  at  Wil- 
liamsburg during  the  invasion,  retaliated  by  confiscating 
the  property  of  British  subjects  within  the  commonwealth. 
An  act  of  a  previous  session  had  directed  debts  due  to 
British  subjects  to  be  paid  into  the  loan-office  of  the  state. 
To  meet  the  public  exigencies,  a  heavy  poll-tax  was  laid  on 
all  servants  or  slaves,  as  well  as  a  tax  payable  in  cereals, 
hemp,  inspected  tobacco,  or  the  like  commodities ;  and  the 
HIM  of  one  million  pounds  in  paper  money  was  authorized. 
Every  one  who  would  serve  at  home  or  in  the  continental 
army  during  the  war  was  promised  a  bounty  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  an  annual  supply  of  clothing,  and 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  at  the  end  of  the  war ;  pensions 
were  promised  to  disabled  soldiers  and  to  the  widows  of 
those  who  should  find  their  death  in  the  service  ;  half- 
pay  for  life  was  voted  to  the  officers.  Each  division  ma. 
of  the  militia  was  required  to  furnish  for  the  service 
one  able-bodied  man  out  of  every  twenty-five,  to  be  drafted 
by  fair  and  impartial  lot. 

The  law  defining  citizenship  will  be  elsewhere  explained; 
the  code  in  which  Jefferson,  Wythe,  and  Pendleton  adapted 
the  laws  of  Virginia  to  reason,  the  welfare  of  the  whole 

I pie,  and  the  republican  form  of  government,  was  laid 

before  the  legislature.  The  law  of  descents  abolished  the 
rights  of  primogeniture,  and  distributed  real  as  well  as  per- 
sonal property  equally  among  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
punishment  of  death  was  forbidden,  except  for  treason  and 
murder.  A  bill  was  brought  in  to  organize  schools  in  every 
<  unity,  at  the  expense  of  its  inhabitants,  in  proportion  to 
the  general  tax-rates;  but  in  time  of  war,  and  in  the  scat- 
tered state  of  the  inhabitants,  it  was  not  possible  to  intro- 
duce a  thorough  system  of  universal  education. 

Tin'  preamble  to  the  bill  for  establishing  religious  free- 
dom, drawn  by  Jefferson,  expressed  the  ideas  of  America  : 
•'  that  belief  depends  not  on  will,  but  follows  evidence  ;  that 
God  hath  created  the  mind  free;  that  temporal  punishment 
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or  civil  incapacitations  only  beget  hypocrisy  anil  meanness; 
that  the  impious  endeavor  of  fallible  legislators  and  rulers 
to  impose  their  own  opinions  on  others  hath  established  and 
maintained  false  religions ;  that  to  suffer  the  civil  magis- 
trate to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of  opinion  destroys 
all  religious  liberty;  that  truth  is  the  proper  and  sufficient 
antagonist  to  error,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  o>n- 
fliet,  unless  by  human  interposition  disarmed  of  her  natural 
weapons,  free  argument  and  debate ;  errors  ceasing  to  be 
dangerous  when  it  is  permitted  freely  to  contradict  them." 

It  was  therefore  proposed  to  be  enacted  by  the  general 
assembly :  "  No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  sup- 
port any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry,  nor  shall  lie 
enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  burthened  in  his  body  or 
goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer,  on  account  of  his  belief; 
but  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to 
maintain,  their  opinion  in  matters  of  religion;  and  the  same 
shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capac- 
ities. And  we  do  declare  that  the  rights  hereby  asserted 
are  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind." 

These  enunciations  of  Jefferson  on  the  freedom  of  con- 
science expressed  the  forming  convictions  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States ;  the  enactment  was  delayed  that  the 
great  decree,  which  made  the  leap  from  an  established 
church  to  the  largest  liberty  of  faith  and  public  worship, 
might  be  adopted  with  the  solemnity  of  calm  deliberation 
and  popular  approval.  Who  would  wish  that  a  state  which 
used  its  independent  right  of  initiating  and  establishing 
laws,  by  abolishing  the  privileges  of  primogeniture,  by  cut- 
ting off  entails,  by  forbidding  the  slave-trade,  and  by  pre- 
senting the  principle  of  freedom  in  religion  as  the  inherent 
and  inalienable  possession  of  spiritual  being,  should  have 
remained  without  the  attribute  of  original  legislation? 
mil.  The  British  expedition  to  the  Chesapeake,  after  its 

m»j  30.  return  t0  New  yorjCi  joined  a  detachment  conducted 
by  Ginton  himself  forty  miles  up  the  Hudson  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's  Point.  The  garrison 
withdrew  from  their  unfinished  work  at  Stony  Point.  The 
commander   at  Verplanck's   Point,    waiting   to    be   closely 
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inverted  by  rater,  on  the  second  of  June  made  an  im 
ingloriona  surrender.  The  British  fortified  and  gar-  ■'"'"•-■ 
riaoned  the  two  ports  which  commanded  King's  ferry,  and 
left  the  Americans  no  line  of  communication  between  New 
York  :uni  New  Jersey,  south  of  the  highlands. 

A  pillaging  expedition,  sent  to  punish  the  patriotism  of 
Connecticut,  was  intrusted  to  Tryon.     The  Best  and  trans- 
ports arrived  off  New  Haven;    and,  at  two  in  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  of  July,  one  party  landed  sud-    Julys, 
denly  on  the  west  of  the  town,  another  on  the  east. 
Every  thing  was  abandoned  to  plunder:  vessels  in  the  har- 
bor, public  stores,  and  the  warehouses  near  the  sound,  were 
destroyed    by   fire.      The   soldiers,    demoralized   by 
license,   lost    all   discipline,    and    the  next   morning    July  6. 
retired  before  the  Connecticut  militia,  who  left  them 
no  time  to  execute  the  intention  of  General  Smith  to  burn 
the   town.     At  East    Haven,  where   Tryon   commanded, 
dwelling-houses  were  fired  and  cattle  wantonly  killed  ;  but 
his  troops  were  in  like  manner  driven  to  their  ships.     Some 
unarmed  inhabitants  had  been  barbarously  murdered,  others 
carried  away  as  prisoners.     The  British  ranks  were  debased 
by  the  large  infusion  of  convicts  and  vagabonds  recruited 
from  the  jails  of  Germany. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh,  the  expedition  July  t. 
landed  near  Fairfield.  The  village,  a  century  and  a 
quarter  old,  situated  near  the  water,  with  a  lovely  country 
for  its  background,  contained  all  that  was  best  in  a  New 
England  community:  a  moral,  well-educated,  industrious 
people;  modest  affluence;  well-ordered  homes;  many  free- 
holders a-  heads  of  families  ;  all  of  unmixed  lineage,  speak- 
in  ir  the  language  of  the  English  Bible.  Early  Puritanism 
had  smoothed  its  rugged  features  under  the  influence  of  a 
region  so  cheerful  and  benign  ;  and  an  Episcopal  church, 
that  stood  by  the  side  of  the  larger  meeting-house,  proved 
their  toleration.  A  parish  so  prospering,  with  inhabitants 
so  cultivated,  had  not  in  that  day  its  parallel  in  England. 
The  husbandmen  who  came  together  were  too  few  to  with- 
stand the  unforeseen  onslaught.  The  Hessians  were  the 
6rst  who  were  let  loose  to  plunder,  and  every  dwelling  was 
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given  up  to  bo  stripped.  Just  before  the  sun  went  down, 
the  firing  of  houses  began,  and  was  kept  up  through  the 
night  with  little  opposition,  amidst  the  vain  "cries  of  dis- 
tressed women  and  helpless  children."  Early  the 
next  morning,  the  conflagration  was  made  general. 
When  at  the  return  of  night  the  retreat  was  sounded, 
the  rear-guard,  composed  of  Germans,  set  in  flames  the 
meeting-house  and  every  private  habitation  that  till  then 
had  escaped.  At  Green  Farms,  a  meeting-house  and  all 
dwellings  and  barns  were  consumed. 

On  the  eleventh,  the  British  appeared  before  Nor- 
walk,  and  burned  ita  houses,  barns,  and  places  of 
public  worship.  Sir  George  Collier  and  Tryon,  the  British 
admiral  and  general,  in  their  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Connecticut,  said  :  "  The  existence  of  a  single  habitation  on 
your  defenceless  coast  ought  to  be  a  constant  reproof  to 
your  ingratitude."  The  British  had  already  lost  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  but  the  survivors  were  gorged  with 
plunder. 

The  town  of  New  London  was  selected  as  the  next 
victim;  but  Tryon  was  recalled  to  New  York  by  a  dis- 
aster which  had  befallen  the  British.  No  sooner  had  they 
strongly  fortified  themselves  at  Stony  Point,  than  Washing- 
ton, after  ascertaining  exactly  the  character  of  their  works, 
formed  a  plan  for  carrying  them  by  surprise.  Wayne,  of 
whom  he  made  choice  to  lead  the  enterprise,  undertook  the 
perilous  office  with  alacrity,  and  devised  improvements  in 
the  method  of  executing  the  design. 

Stony  Point,  a  hill  just  below  the  Highlands,  projects 
into  the  Hudson,  which  surrounds  three  fourths  of  its  base  ; 
the  fourth  side  was  covered  by  a  marsh,  over  which  there 
lay  but  one  pathway ;  where  this  road  joined  the  river,  a 
sandy  beach  was  left  bare  at  low  tide.  The  fort,  which  was 
furnished  with  heavy  ordnance  and  garrisoned  by  six  hun- 
dred men,  crowned  the  hill.  Half-way  between  the  river 
and  the  fort  there  was  a  double  row  of  abattis.  Breast- 
works and  strong  batteries  could  rake  any  column  which 
might  advance  over  the  beach  and  the  marsh.  From  the 
river,  vessels  of  war  commanded  the  foot  of  the  hill.     Con- 
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ducting  twelve  hundred  chosen  men  in  single  file  over 
mountains  and  through  morasses  and  narrow  passes,  Wayne 
halted  them  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
enemy,  while  with  the  principal  officers  he  reconnoitred  the 
works.  About  twenty  minutes  after  twelve  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixteenth,  the  assault  began,  the  j|™i6. 
troops  placing  their  sole  dependence  on  the  bayonet. 
Two  advance  parties  of  twenty  men  each,  in  one  of  which 
seventeen  out  of  the  twenty  were  killed  or  wounded,  re- 
moved the  abattis  and  other  obstructions.  Wayne,  leading 
on  a  regiment,  was  wounded  in  the  head,  but,  supported  by 
his  aids,  still  went  forward.  The  two  columns,  heedless  of 
musketry  and  grape-shot,  gained  the  centre  of  the  works 
nearly  at  the  same  moment.  On  the  right,  Fleury  struck 
the  enemy's  standard  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  instantly 
joined  by  Stewart,  who  commanded  the  van  of  the  left. 
British  authorities  declare  that  the  Americans  "would  have 
been  fully  justified  in  putting  the  garrison  to  the  sword  ; " 
but  continental  soldiers  scorned  to  take  the  lives  of  a  van- 
quished foe  begging  for  mercy,  and  "  not  one  man  was  put 
to  death  but  in  fair  combat."  Of  the  Americans,  but  fifteen 
were  killed;  of  the  British,  sixty-three;  and  five  hundred 
and  forty-three  officers  and  privates  were  made  prisoners. 
The  war  was  marked  by  no  more  brilliant  achievement. 

The  diminishing  numbers  of  the  troops  with  Washington 
not  permitting  him  to  hold  Stony  Point,  the  cannon  and 
stores  were  removed  and  the  works  razed.  Soon  afterwards 
the  post  was  reoccupied,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  by  a 
larger  British  garrison. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  Major  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia. 
had  already  been  applauded  in  general  orders ;  and  his 
daring  proposal  to  attempt  the  fort  at  Paulus  Hook,  now 
Jersey  City,  obtained  the  approval  of  Washington.  The 
■  ■  was  defended  by  a  ditch,  which  made  of  it  an  island, 
and  by  lines  of  abattis,  but  was  carelessly  guarded.  The 
party  with  Lee  was  undiscovered,  until,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  of  August,  before  day,  they  Aug  w. 
plunged  into  the  canal,  then  deep  from  the  rising 
tide.     Finding  an  entrance  into  the  main  work,  and  passing 
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through  a  fire  of  musketry  from  block-houses,  they  gained 
the  fort  before  the  discharge  of  a  single  piece  o£  artiUarj. 
This  tliey  achieved  within  sight  of  New  York,  tndlfaoMl 
within  the  reach  of  its  guns.  After  daybreak,  they  with- 
drew, taking  with  them  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pris- 
oners. 

Moved  by  the  massacres  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  valley, 
congress,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  bed  <li' 
Washington  to  protect  the  inland  frontier  and  ohastSM  iht 
Beneoa  Indians.  Of  the  two  natural  routes  to  their  country. 
both  now  traversed  1  >y  railroads,  that  of  the  Susquehann.ili 
was  selected  for  three  thousand  men  of  the  best  continental 
troops,  who  were  to  rally  at  Wyoming;  while  one  tboaaud 
or  more  of  the  men  of  New  York  were  to  move  from  tat 
Mohawk  River, 

Before  they  could  be  ready,  a  party  of  five  or  six  hundred 
men,  led  by  Van  Schuick  and  Willet,  made  a  swift  maid) 
of  three  days  into  the  country  of  the  Onondagas,  ami, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  destroyed  their  settlement. 

The  great  expedition  was  more  tardy.  Its  command, 
which  Gates  declined,  devolved  on  Sullivan,  to  whom 
st'iir-  Washington  in  May  gave  repeatedly  the  ii^t  ruction: 
"  Move  as  light  as  possible  even  from  the  first  onset. 
Should  time  be  lost  in  transporting  the  troops  and  store*, 
the  provisions  will  be  consumed,  and  the  whole  enterprise 
may  be  defeated.  Reject  every  article  that  can  be  disp 
with;  this  is  an  extraordinary  case,  and  requires  extraordi- 
nary attention."  Yet  Sullivan  made  insatiable  demands  on 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania. 

While  he  was  wasting  time  in  finding  fault  and  writ  in.; 
strange  theological  essays,  the  British  and  Indian  partisans 
near  Fort  Schuyler  surprised  and  captured  twenty-nine 
mowers.  Savages  under  Macdonell  laid  waste  the  country 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehannah,  till  "the  Indian-,"' 
by  his  own  report,  "  were  glutted  with  plunder,  prisoners, 
and  scalps."  Thirty  miles  of  a  closely  settled  country  w.re 
burnt.  Brant  sad  his  crew  consumed  with  fire  all  the 
settlement  of  Minisink,  one  fort  excepted.  Over  a  party 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  by  whom  they  were  pursued. 
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they  pained  the  advantage,  taking  more  than  forty  scalps 
utd  one  prisoner. 

The  best  part  of  the  season  was  gone  when  Sul- 
livan, on  the  last  of  July,  moved  from  Wyoming. 
His  arrival  at  Tioga  sent  terror  to  the  Indians.  Sev- 
eral  of  their  chiefs  said  to  Colonel  Bolton  in  council: 
■•  Why  does  not  the  great  king,  our  father,  assist  us?  Our 
villages  will  be  cut  off,  and  we  can  no  longer  fight  his 
battles." 

On  the  twenty-second  of  August,  the  day  after  he  Aug.  22. 
was  joined  by  New  York  troops  under  General  James 
Clinton,  Sullivan  began  his  march  up  the  Tioga  into  the 
Start  of  the  Indian  country.  On  the  same  day,  Little 
David,  B  Mohawk  chief,  delivered  a  message  from  himself 
and  the  Six  Nations  to  Haldimand,  then  governor  of  Can- 

1  1  :  "Brother!  for  these  three  years  past  the  Six  Nations 
'.'  been  running  a  race  against  fresh  enemies,  and  are 
almost  "ut  of  breath.  Now  we  shall  see  whether  you  are 
our  loving,  strong  brother,  or  whether  you  deceive  us. 
Rrother  !  we  are  still  strong  for  the  king  of  England,  if  you 
will  show  us  that  he  is  a  man  of  his  word,  and  that  he  will 
not  abandon  his  brothers,  the  Six  Nations." 

The  savages  ran  no  risk  of  a  surprise  ;  for,  during  all  the 
expedition,  Sullivan,  who  delighted  in  the  vanities  of  com- 
mand, fired  a  morning  and  evening  gun.  On  the 
twenty-ninth,  he  opened  a  distant  and  useless  can-  Ang.  29. 
non.ide  against  breastworks  which  British  rangers 
sad  men  of  the  Six  Nations  —  in  all  about  eight  hundred  — 
had  constructed  at  Newtown;  and  they  took  the  warning 
to  retire,  before  a  party  which  was  sent  against  them  could 
strike  them  in  the  rear. 

The  march  into  the  country  of  the  Senecas  on  the  left 
extended  to  Genesee;  on  the  right,  detachments  reached 
Cayuga  Lake.  After  destroying  eighteen  villages  and  their 
fields  of  corn,  Sullivan,  whose  army  had  suffered  for  want. 
of  supplies,  returned  to  New  Jersey.  Meantime,  a  small 
party  from  Fort  Pitt,  under  command  of  Colonel  Brodhead, 
broke  up  the  towns  of  the  Senecas  upon  the  upper  hranoh 
of  the  Alleghany.     The  manifest  inability  of  Great  Britain 
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to  protect  the  Six  Nations  inclined  them  at  last  to  desire 
neutrality. 

1779.  Jn  June,  the  British  general  Maclean,  who  coin- 

Juno,  nianded  in  Nova  Scotia,  established  a  British  ]>ost  of 
six  hundred  men  at  what  is  now  Castine,  on  Penobscot  Bay. 
To  dislodge  the  intruders,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  sent 
forth  nineteen  armed  ships,  sloops,  and  brigs ;  two  of  them 
continental  vessels,  the  rest  privateers  or  belonging  to  the 
state.  The  flotilla  carried  more  than  three  hundred  guns, 
and  was  attended  by  twenty-four  transports,  having  on  board 
nearly  a  thousand  men.  So  large  an  American  armament  had 
never  put  to  sea.  A  noble  public  spirit  roused  all  the  towns 
on  the  coast,  and  they  spared  no  sacrifice  to  insure  a  victory. 
But  the  troops  were  commanded  by  an  unskilled   militia 

general ;  the  chief  naval  officer  was  sell-willed  and 
July  25.  incapable.     Not  till  the  twenty-fifth  of  July  did  the 

expedition  enter  Penobscot  Bay.  The  troops,  who 
July 28.  on  the  twenty-eighth  gallantly  effected  their  landing, 

were  too  weak  to  carry  the  works  of  the  Briti>h  by 
storm;  the  commodore  knew  not  how  to  use  his  mastery 

of  the  water ;  and,  while  a  re-enforcement  was  on  the 
Aug.  it  way,  on  the  fourteenth  of  August  Sir  George  Collier 

arrived  in  a  sixty-four  gun  ship,  attended  by  five 
frigates.  Two  vessels  of  war  fell  into  his  hands ;  the  rest 
and  all  the  transports  fled  up  the  river,  and  were  burnt  by 
the  Americans  themselves,  who  escaped  through  the  woods. 
The  British  were  left  masters  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Penobscot. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  signal  disaster,  the  main  result 
of  the  campaign  at  the  north  promised  success  to  America. 
For  want  of  re-enforcements,  Clinton  had  evacuated  Stony 
Point  and  Rhode  Island.  All  New  England,  west  of  the 
Penobscot,  was  free  from  an  enemy.  In  Western  New 
York,  the  Senecas  had  learned  that  the  alliance  with  the 
English  secured  them  gifts,  but  not  protection.  On  the 
Hudson  River,  the  Americans  had  recovered  the  use  of 
King's  ferry,  and  held  all  the  country  above  it.  The  con- 
dition of  the  American  army  was  indeed  more  deplorable 
than  ever.     The  winter  set  in  early  and  with  unwonted 
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severity.  Before  the  middle  of  December,  and  long  before 
log  huts  could  be  built,  the  snow  lay  two  feet  deep  in  New 
Jersey,  where  the  troops  were  cantoned  ;  so  that  they  saved 
themselves  with  difficulty  from  freezing  by  keeping  up  large 
fires.  Continental  money  was  valued  at  no  more  than  thirty 
for  one,  and  even  at  that  rate  the  country  people  took  it 
unwillingly.  The  credit  of  congress  being  exhausted,  there 
could  be  no  regularity  in  supplies.  Sometimes,  the  army 
was  five  or  six  days  together  without  bread  ;  at  other  times, 
as  many  without  meat;  and,  once  or  twice,  two  or  three 
days  without  either.  It  must  have  been  disbanded,  but 
that  such  was  the  honor  of  the  magistrates  of  New  Jersey, 
such  the  good  disposition  of  its  people,  that  the  requisitions 

ade  by  the  commander  in  chief  on  its  several  counties 
were  punctually  complied  with,  and  in  many  counties  ex- 
ceeded. For  many  of  the  soldiers,  the  term  of  service 
expired  with  the  year ;  and  shorter  enlistments,  by  which 
several  states  attempted  to  fill  their  quotas,  were  fatal  to 
compactness  and  stability.  Massachusetts  offered  a  bounty 
of  five  hundred  dollars  to  each  of  those  who  would  enlist 
for  three  years  or  the  war,  and  found  few  to  accept  the' 
offer.  The  Americans  wanted  men  and  wanted  money, 
and  yet  could  not  be  subdued.  An  incalculable  strength 
lay  in  reserve  in  the  energy  of  the  states  and  of  their  citi- 
zens individually.  Though  congress  possessed  no  power  of 
coercion,  there  could  always  be  an  appeal  to  the  militia, 

ho  were  the  people  themselves;  and  their  patriotism, 
owever  it  might  seem  to  slumber,  was  prepared  to  show 
itself  in  every  crisis  of  danger.  The  buoyancy  of  hope,  and 
the  readiness  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  public  good,  were 
never  lost ;  and  neither  congress  nor  people  harbored  a 
doubt  of  their  ultimate  triumph.  All  accounts  agree 
that,  in  the  coldest  winter  of  the  century,  the  virtue  m». 
of  the  army  was  put  to  the  severest  trial ;  and  that 
their  sufferings  for  want  of  food  and  of  clothes  and  blank- 
wire  borne  with  the  most  heroic  patience. 

In  this  hour  of  affliction,  Thomas  Pownall,  a  member  of 
parliament,  who,  from  observation,  research,  and  long  civil 
service  in  the  central  states  and  as  governor  of  Massaclui- 
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setts,  knew  the  United  States  as  thoroughly  u   any  man 
in  Britain,  published  in  England,  in  the  form  of  a  memorial 
to  the  sovereigns   of  Europe,  these  results  of  his  ex 
enee :  — 

i7«i  "  The  present  crisis  may  be  wrought  into  the  great- 

"^  est  blessing  of  peace,  liberty,  and  happiness,  which 
the  world  hath  ever  yet  experienced."  "The  system  of 
establishing  colonies  in  various  climates,  to  create  a  mon- 
opoly of  the  peculiar  product  of  their  labor,  is  at  end."  "  It 
has  advanced,  and  is  every  day  advancing,  with  a  Steady 
and  continually  accelerating  motion,  of  which  there  has 
ue\er  yet  been  any  example  in  Europe."  "Nature  hath 
removed  her  far  from  the  Old  World  and  all  its  embroiled 
interests  and  wrangling  politics,  without  an  enemy,  or  a 
rival,  or  the  entanglement  of  alliances."  "This  new  system 
has  taken  its  equal  station  with  the  nations  upon  earth" 
•  Negotiations  are  of  no  consequence,  either  to  the  right  or 
the  fact."    "The  independence  of  America  is  fixed  as  fate." 

"The  government  of  the  new  empire  of  America  is  liable, 
indeed,  to  many  disorders;  but  it  is  young  and  strong,  and 
■will  struggle  by  the  vigor  of  internal  healing  principles  of 
life  against  those  evils,  and  surmount  them.  Its  strength 
will  grow  with  its  years,  and  it  will  establish  its  constitu- 
tion." 

"Whether  the  West  Indies  arc  naturally  parts  of  this 
North  American  communion  is  a  question  of  curious  spec- 
ulation, but  of  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  The  European 
maritime  powers  may  by  force,  perhaps  for  an  age  longer, 
preserve  the  dominion  of  these  islands.  The  whole  must  in 
the  course  of  events  become  parts  of  the  great  North  Amer- 
ican dominion." 

"  The  continent  of  South  America  is  much  further  ad- 
vanced to  a  natural  independence  of  Europe  as  to  its  state 
of  supply  than  the  powers  of  Europe  or  its  own  inhabitant! 
are  conscious  of."  "Whatever  sovereignty  the  Spanish 
monarch  holds  is  a  mere  tenure  at  good-will.  South  Amer- 
ica is  growing  too  much  for  Spain  to  manage :  it  is  in 
power  independent,  and  will  be  so  in  act  as  soon  as  any 
occasion  shull  call  forth  that  power." 
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"In  North  Aincricn,  the  civilizing  activity  of  the  human 
race  forms  the  growth  of  state."  "  In  this  New  World, 
we  see  all  the  inhabitants  not  only  free,  but  allowing  "*; 
an  universal  naturalization  to  all  who  wish  to  be  so." 
"  In  a  country  like  this,  where  every  man  has  the  full  and  free 
exertion  of  his  powers,  an  unabated  application  and  a  perpet- 
ual  struggle  sharpens  the  wits,  and  gives  constant  training  to 
the  mind."  "  The  acquirement  of  in  formation  gives  the  mind 
thus  exercised  a  turn  of  inquiry  and  investigation,  which 
form  a  character  peculiar  to  these  people.  This  inquisi- 
tiveness,  which,  when  exerted  about  trifles,  goes  even  to  a 
degree  of  ridicule,  is  yet  in  matters  of  business  and  com- 
merce most  useful  and  efficient.  Whoever  has  viewed  these 
people  in  this  light  will  consider  them  as  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  new  philosophy.  Their  system  of  life  is  a 
course  of  experiments;  and,  standing  on  that  high  ground 
of  improvement  up  to  which  the  most  enlightened  parti  of 
Europe  have  advanced,  like  eaglets  they  commence  the  first 
efforts  of  their  pinions  from  a  towering  advantage." 

"  America  is  peculiarly  a  poor  man's  country.  The  wis- 
dom and  not  the  man  is  attended  to.  In  this  wilderness  of 
woods,  the  settlers  move  but  as  nature  calls  forth  their 
activity."  "  They  try  experiments,  and  the  advantages  of 
their  discoveries  are  their  own.  They  supply  the  islands  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  even  Europe  itself.  The  inhabitants, 
where  nothing  particular  directs  their  course,  are  all  land- 
workers.  One  sees  them  laboring  after  the  plough,  or  with 
the  spade  and  hoe,  as  though  they  had  not  an  idea  beyond 
the  ground  they  dwell  upon ;  yet  is  their  mind  all  the  while 
enlarging  all  its  powers,  and  their  spirit  rises  as  their  im- 
provements advance.  This  is  no  fancy  drawing  of  what 
may  be:  it  is  an  exact  portrait  of  what  actually  exists. 
Many  a  real  philosopher,  a  politician,  a  warrior,  emerge  out 
of  this  wilderness,  as  the  seed  rises  out  of  the  ground  where 
it  hath  lain  buried  for  its  season." 

"  In  agriculture,  in  mechanic  handicrafts,  the  New  World 
hath  been  led  to  many  improvements  of  implements,  tools, 
and  machines,  leading  experience  by  the  hand  to  many  a 
new  invention.     This  spirit  of  thus  analyzing  the  mechanic 
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powers  hath  established  a  kind  of  instauration  of  science  in 
1 1 1 : 1 1  branch.  The  settlers  find  fragments  of  time  in  which 
th.'v  make  most  of  the  articles  of  personal  wear  and  house- 
hold use  for  home  consumption.  Here,  no  laws  frame  con- 
ditions on  which  a  man  is  to  exercise  this  or  that  trade. 
Here,  no  laws  lock  him  up  in  that  trade.  Here  are  no  op- 
pressing, obstructing,  dead-doing  laws.  The  moment  that 
the  progress  of  civilization  is  ripe  for  it,  manufactures  will 
grow  and  increase  with  an  astonishing  exuberancy." 
i7«o.  "The  same  ingenuity  is  exerted  in  ship-building ; 

J"n'  their  commerce  hath  been  striking  deep  root."  "  The 
nature  of  the  coast  and  of  the  winds  renders  marine  naviga- 
tion a  perpetually  moving  intercourse  of  communion ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  rivers  renders  inland  navigation  but  a  fur- 
ther process  of  that  communion ;  all  which  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  one  vital  principle  of  life,  extended  through  a  one 
organized  being,  one  nation."  "  Will  that  most  enterpris- 
ing spirit  be  stopped  at  Cape  Horn,  or  not  pass  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope?  Before  long,  they  will  bo  found  trading  in 
thr  South  Sea,  in  Spice  Islands,  and  in  China." 

"This  fostering  happiness  in  North  America  doth  pro- 
duce progressive  population.  They  have  increased  nearly 
the  double  in  eighteen  years." 

"  Commerce  will  open  the  door  to  emigration.  By  con- 
stant intercommunion,  America  will  every  day  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Europe."  "  Unless  the  great  poten- 
tates of  Europe  can  station  cherubim  at  every  avenue  with 
a  naming  sword  that  turns  every  way,  to  prevent  man's 
quitting  this  Old  World,  midtitudes  of  their  people,  many 
of  the  most  useful,  enterprising  spirits,  will  emigrate  to  the 
new  one.     Much  of  the  active  property  will  go  there  also." 

"  North  America  i9  become  a  new  primary  planet,  which, 
while  it  takes  its  own  course  in  its  own  orbit,  must  shift 
the  common  centre  of  gravity." 

"Those  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  shall  find  this  new 
empire  crossing  all  their  settled  maxims  and  accustomed 
measures,  will  call  upon  their  ministers  and  wise  men: 
'  Come,  curse  me  this  people,  for  they  are  too  mighty  for 
"»».'     These  statesmen  will  be  dumb,  but  the  spirit  of  troth 
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will  answer:  'How  shall  I  curse  whom  God  hath  not 
caned.'" 

"  Those  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  shall  call  upon  their 
minuter!  to  state  to  them  things  as  they  really  do  exist  in 
nature,  shall  form  the  earliest,  the  most  sure  and  natural 
connection  with  North  America,  as  being,  what  she  is,  an 
independent  state."  "  The  new  empire  of  America  is  like 
a  giant  ready  to  run  its  course.  The  fostering  care  with 
which  the  rival  powers  of  Europe  will  nurse  it  insures  its 
establishment  beyond  all  doubt  or  danger." 

So  prophesied  Pownall  to  the  English  world  and  nso. 
to  Europe  in  the  first  month  of  1780.  Since  the  issue  J*n' 
of  the  war  is  to  proceed  in  a  great  part  from  the  influence 
of  European  powers,  it  behooves  us  now  to  study  the 
course  of  their  intervention. 
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1779. 


Frederic  of  Prussia  had  raised  the  hope  that  he  would 
follow  France  in  recognising  the  independence  of  the 
im».       United  Stales ;  but  the  question  of  the  Bavarian  suc- 
cession, of  which  the  just  solution  also  affected  the 
cause  of  human  progress,  compelled  him  to  stand  forth  as 
the  protector  of  his  own  dominions  against  mortal  danger, 
and  as  the  champion  of  Germany ;  so  that  in  his  late  old 
age,  broken  as  he  was  in  every  thing  but  spirit,  he  joined 
with  Saxony  to  6tay  the  aggressions  of  Austria  on  Bavarian 
territory.     "  At  this  moment,"  wrote  he  to  his  envoys,  "  the 
affairs  of  England  with  her  colonies  disappear  from 
iris.       my  eyes."     To  William  Lee,  who  in  March,  1778, 
importuned  his  minister  Sohnlenfanrg  for  leave  to 
reside  at  Berlin  as  an  American  functionary,  he  minuted 
this  answer:  "We  are  so  occupied  with  Germany  that  we 
cannot  think  of  the  Americans:  we  should  be  heartily  glad 
to  recognise  them  ;  but  at  this  present  moment  it  could  do 
them  no  good,  and  to  us  might  be  very  detrimental." 

The  unseasonable  importunities  of  Lee  in  the  year  of  war 
continued  till  he  was  dismissed  from  office  by  congress. 
Their  effect  was  only  to  make  Frederic  more  reserved. 
From  his  camp  he  always  put  them  aside,  yet  with  gentle- 
ness and  caution.  He  could  not  receive  the  prizes  of  the 
Americans  at  Embden,  because  he  had  no  means  to  protect 
that  harbor  against  aggression :  they  might  purchase  in  his 
dominions  munitions  of  war;  and  their  merchants  would  be 
received  in  his  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  the  merchants  of 
all  other  countries. 
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Meantime,  the  British  ministry,  abandoning  the  scheme  of 
destroying  Prussian  influence  at  Petersburg,  sought  rather 
to  propitiate  Frederic,  as  the  best  means  of  gaining  favor 
iu  Rasali  ;  ;ii!<l  authorized  its  minister  at  Berlin  to  propose 
an  alliance.  But  Frederic  saw  that  the  influence  which  had 
ruled  England  in  1762  was  still  paramount,  and  that  the 
offers  iif  friendship  were  insincere.  "  1  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
sembli,"  mi  he  answered  in  January,  1778;  "whatever  pains 
may  be  taken,  I  will  never  lend  myself  to  an  alliance  with 
England.  I  am  not  like  so  many  German  princes,  to  be 
gained  by  money.  My  unalterable  principle  is  not  to  con- 
tract relations  with  a  power  which,  like  England  in  the  last 
war,  has  once  deceived  me  so  unworthily." 

Nevertheless,  the  British  cabinet  persisted  in  seeking  aid 
from  Russia  and  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  But 
from  Petersburg  Harris  wrote  :  "They  never  will  be  brought 
to  subscribe  to  any  stipulations  in  favor  of  our  contest  with 
the  colonies."  "  Our  influence,  never  very  high,  has  quite 
vanished."  Frederic  relented  so  far  as  to  allow  a  few  re- 
cruits for  the  English  army  to  pass  through  his  dominions; 
and,  as  a  German  prince,  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  would 
save  Hanover  from  French  aggression;  but  proposals  for 
closer  relations  with  England  were  inflexibly  declined. 
"  He  is  hostile,"  wrote  Suffolk,  "  to  that  kingdom  to  whose 
liberal  support  in  the  last  war  he  owes  his  present 
existence  amongst  the  powers  of  Europe;"  and  the  m». 
British  ministry  of  that  day  looked  upon  the  aid 
which  he  had  received  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pitt  as  a  very 
grave  mistake.     Prussia  should  have  been  left  to  perish. 

Through  his  minister  in  France,  Frederic  sent  word  to 
Maurepas  and  Vergennes :  "  All  the  pains  which  the  king 
of  England  may  take  to  make  an  alliance  with  me  will  be 
entirely  thrown  away.  The  interests  of  the  state  and  my 
own  views  turn  in  another  direction."  "  Peace  is  as  dear 
and  precious  to  me  as  to  the  ministry  of  Versailles  ;  but,  as 
nothing  less  is  at  stake  than  the  liberty  and  constitutions 
of  all  the  Germanic  body,  I,  one  of  their  principal  bulwarks, 
should  fail  in  duty  as  an  elector,  if  I  were  willing  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  despotism  of  Austria.     Rather  than  be  guilty  of 
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such  weakness,  T  should  prefer  eternal  war  to  peace."  "  Now 
is  the  moment,"  he  warned  his  minister,  "  to  exert  all  your 
power :  the  deaf  must  hear ;  the  blind  see ;  the  lethargic 
wake  up."  "  Last  year,"  he  continued,  "  I  saw  that  France 
could  not  avoid  war  with  England ;  I  offer  my  vows  for 
the  success  of  the  French ; "  and  he  added  in  his  own  hand  : 
"  The  Austrians  wish  openly  to  subjugate  the  empire,  abolish 
the  constitutions,  tyrannize  the  liberty  of  voices,  and  estab- 
lish "their  own  absolute  and  unlimited  power  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  government.  Let  him  who  will  bear  such  vio- 
lences :  I  shall  oppose  them  till  death  closes  my  eyes." 
Since  France  would  not  fulfil  her  guarantee  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  Frederic  desired  at  least  a  formal  and  positive 
assurance  of  her  neutrality.  "  As  to  the  French  ministers," 
said  he,  "  I  admire  their  apathy ;  but,  if  I  were  to  imitate 
it,  I  should  surely  be  lost."  The  queen  of  France  besought 
her  husband,  even  with  tears,  to  favor  the  designs  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  bitterly  complained  that  neutrality 
had  been  promised  by  his  cabinet ;  but  the  king  turned 
aside  her  entreaties,  remarking  that  these  affairs  ought 
never  to  become  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  The 
interference  made  the  ministry  more  dissembling  and  more 
inflexible.  For  himself,  Louis  XVI.  had  no  partiality  for 
Austria ;  and  Maurepas  retained  the  old  traditions  of  the 
French  monarchy.  Moreover,  he  was  willing  to  see  Prussia 
and  Austria  enfeeble  each  other,  and  exhibit  to  the  world 
France  in  the  proud  position  of  arbiter  between  them. 

The  promptness  with  which  Frederic  interposed  for  the 
rescue  of  Bavaria,  his  disinterestedness,  the  fact  that  he  had 
justice  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  empire  on  his  side,  and  his 
right  by  treaty  to  call  upon  his  ally,  Russia,  for  aid, 
i77».  enabled  him  under  the  mediation  of  France  and 
Russia  to  bring  his  war  with  Austria  to  an  end,  almost 
before  France  and  Spain  had  come  to  an  understanding. 

Joseph  of  Austria,  like  Frederic,  had  liberal  aspirations, 
but  with  unequal  results.  The  one  was  sovereign  over  men 
substantially  of  one  nationality.  The  other  was  a  monarch 
not  only  over  Germans,  but  over  men  of  many  languages 
and  races.     Frederic  acted  for  and  with  his  people ;  and 
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what  he  accomplished  was  sure  to  live,  for  it  bad  its  root 
in  them.  The  reforms  of  Joseph  were  acts  of  power  which 
had  their  root  only  in  his  own  mind,  were  never  identified 
with  his  subject  nations,  and  therefore,  for  the  most  part, 
had  not  a  life  even  as  long  as  his  own.  Frederic  bounded 
his  efforts  by  his  means ;  Joseph,  by  his  desires.  Frederic 
attempted  but  one  thing  at  once,  and  for  that  awaited  the 
favoring  moment;  the  unrest  of  Joseph  stirred  up  every 
power  to  ill  wishes,  by  seeking  to  acquire  territory  alike 
from  German  princes,  in  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  on  the  Danube ;  and  he  never  could  abide  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  never  confine  himself  to  one  enterprise  long 
enough  for  success.  He  kept  up,  at  least  in  name,  his  alli- 
ance with  France ;  while  he  inclined  to  the  ancient  connec- 
tion of  the  Hapsburgs  with  England,  and  was  pleased  at 
the  insignificance  of  the  successes  of  the  Bourbons.  Ver- 
gennes,  on  the  other  side,  aware  of  his  insincerity,  pro- 
nounced Austria  to  be  in  name  an  ally,  in  fact  a  rival. 
Austria  and  Prussia  resumed  their  pfaces  among  European 
powers,  each  to  have  an  influence  on  American  affairs :  the 
former  to  embarrass  the  independence  of  the  United  States ; 
the  latter  to  adopt  the  system  of  neutrality,  just  when  that 
system  could  benefit  them  most.  The  benefit,  however, 
came  not  from  any  intention  of  Frederic  to  subordinate  the 

I  interests  of  his  own  dominions  to  those  of  a  republic  in 
another  hemisphere,  but  from  the  coincidence  of  the  inter- 
est ~  of  the  two  new  powers. 
With  the  restoration  of  peace,  Austria  and  Russia  1779. 
Contested  the  honor  of  becoming  mediators  between 
the  Bourbons  and  England.  Their  interference  was  desired 
l>v  neither  party ;  yet  both  France  and  England  were  un- 
willing tx>  wound  the  self-love  of  either  of  them.  Austria, 
though  the  nominal  ally  of  France,  excluded  the  question 
of  American  independence ;  on  the  contrary,  Catharine,  in 
whose  esteem  Fox  and  the  English  liberal  party  stood  higher 
than  the  king  and  the  ministry,  inclined  to  propositions 
friendly  to  America.  Maria  Theresa,  who  truly  loved  peace, 
was  the  first  to  declare  herself.  On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  she 
wrote  in  her  own  hand  to  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  in  the  hope 
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still  to  lie  able  to  hold  him  back  from  war;  and  she  sent  a 
like  letter  to  her  son-in-law  at  Versailles.  Kaunitz  followed 
with  formal  proposals  of  mediation  to  France  and  England. 
In  an  autograph  letter,  the  king  of  Spain  put  aside  the 
interference  of  the  empress,  under  the  plea  that  the  conduct 

of  England  had  made  his  acceptance  of  it  inconsistent 
.loiw'ie.  w'1''  his  honor:  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  June,  between 

twelve  and  one  o'clock,  his  ambassador  in  London 
delivered  to  Lord  Weymouth  a  declaration  of  war;  but 
neither  there  nor  in  his  mauifesto  was  there  one  word  relat- 
ing to  the  war  in  America. 

Now  that  Great  Britain,  without  a  single  ally,  was  to 
confront  Spain  and  France  and  the  United  States,  no  man 
showed  more  resoluteness  than  its  king.  lie  was  impatient 
at  the  "  over-caution  "  of  his  admirals,  and  sought  to  breathe 
his  own  courage  into  his  ministers.  Spain  stood  self- 
condemned;  for  an  offer  of  mediation  implies  impartiality, 
and  her  declaration  of  war  showed  the  malice  of  a  pre- 
determined enemy.  In  reply  to  that  declaration,  Burke, 
Fox,  and  their  friends,  joined  in  pledging  tin'  house  of 
commons  and  the  nation  to  the  support  of  the  crown. 
Fifty  thousand  troops  defended  the  coasts,  and  as  many 
more  of  the  militia  were  enrolled  to  repel  invasion.  The 
oscillation  of  the  funds  did  not  exceed  one  per  cent.  But 
opinion  more  and  more  condemned  the  war  of  England 
with  her  children,  denied  to  parliament  the  right  of  taxing 
unrepresented  colonies,  and  prepared  to  accept  the  necessity 
of  recognising  their  independence.  In  the  commons,  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  true  to  the  idea  of  Chatham,  moved  for 
orders  to  withdraw  the  British  forces  employed  in  America  ; 
to  the  lords,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  proposed  a  total  dhuga 
of  measures  in  America  and  Ireland  ;  and  both  were  sup- 
ported by  increasing  numbers.  The  great  land-owners 
were  grown  sick  of  taxing  America.  Lord  North  was  fre- 
quently dropping  hints  to  the  king  that  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  continuing  the  contest  would  never  repay  the 
expenses  ;  and  the  king,  though  unrelenting  in  his  purpose 
of  reducing  the  colonies  to  obedience,  owned  that  the  man 
who  should  approve  the  taxing  of  them  in  connection  with 
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rill  its  consequences  was  more  fit  for  a  niad-housc  than  for  a 
MM  in  parliament. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  June,  he  summoned  his  min-  1779 
isters  to  his  library;  and  at  a  table,  at  which  all  Ju"e 21- 
uriv  seated,  he  expressed  to  them  in  a  speech  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  "the  dictates  of  his  frequent  and  severe  self-ex- 
amination." Inviting  the  friends  of  Grcnville  to  the  support 
of  the  administration,  he  declared  his  unchanging  resolution 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  America,  France,  and  Spain. 
Before  he  would  hear  of  any  man's  readiness  to  come  into 
office,  he  would  expect  to  see  it  signed  under  Us  band,  that 
be  mm  resolved  n  keep  the  empire,  entire,  and  that  conse- 
quently no  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  America  nor 
its  independence  ever  be  allowed.  "If  his  ministers  would 
act  with  vigor  and  firmness,  he  would  support  them  against 
wind  and  tide."  Yet  the  ministry  was  not  united;  and,  far 
from  obtaining  recruits  from  the  friends  of  Grcnville,  it  was 
about  to  lose  its  members  of  the  Bedford  connection.  The 
chief  minister,  cowering  before  the  storm,  and  incapable 
of  forming  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  repeatedly 
offered  his  resignation,  as  an  excuse  for  remaining  in  office 
without  assuming  the  proper  responsibility  of  his  station. 
Confiding  in  the  ruin  of  the  American  finances  and  in  re- 
cruiting successfully  within  the  states,  the  king  was  certain 
tli:it,  but  for  the  intervention  of  Spain,  the  colonics  would 
hare  sued  to  the  mother  country  for  pardon;  and  "he  did 
not  despair  that,  with  the  activity  of  Clinton  and  the  Indians 
in  their  rear,  the  provinces  would  even  now  submit."  But 
his  demands  for  an  unconditional  compliance  with  his  Amer- 
ican policy  riveted  every  able  statesman  in  a  united  opposi- 
tion. He  bad  no  choice  of  ministers  but  among  weak  men. 
So  the  office  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord  Suffolk, 
the  representative  of  the  Grenville  party,  was  reserved  for 
Hillsborough.  "  His  American  sentiments,"  said  the  king, 
"  make  him  acceptable  to  me."  Yet  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  a  public  man  more  ignorant  or  more  narrow, 
more  confused  in  judgment  or  faltering  in  action;  nor  was 
he  allowed  to  take  his  seat  till  Weymouth  had  withdrawn. 

To  unite  the  house  of  Bourbon  iu  the  war,  France  had 
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bound  herself  to  the  invasion  of  England.  True  to  her 
covenant,  she  moved  troops  to  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  and  engaged  more  than  sixty  transport  vessels  of 
sixteen  thousand  tons'  burden.  The  king  of  Spain  would 
not  listen  to  a  whisper  on  the  hazard  of  the  undertaking, 
for  which  he  was  to  furnish  no  contingent,  and  only  the 
temporary  use  of  twenty  ships  to  help  in  crossing  the  chan- 
nel, Florida  Blanca,  who  dared  not  dispute  his  unreasoning 
impatience,  insisted  on  an  immediate  descent  on  England 
without  regard  to  risk.  Vergennes,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
the  landing  of  a  French  army  in  England  to  be  rash,  until 
a  naval  victory  over  the  British  should  have  won  the  domin- 
ion of  the  water. 

The  fitting  out  of  the  expedition  bad  been  intrusted  to 
Sartine,  the  marine  minister,  and  to  D'Orvilliers,  its  com- 
mander. Early  in  June,  the  French  fleet  of  thirty-one  ships 
of  the  line  yielded  to  Spanish  importunities,  and,  before 
they  could  be  ready  with  men  or  provisions,  put  to  sea  from 
Brest;  and  yet  they  were  obliged  to  wait  off  the  coast  of 
Spain  for  the  Spaniards.  After  a  great  loss  of  time  in  the 
best  season  of  the  year,  a  junction  was  effected  with  more 
than  twenty  ships-of-war  under  the  separate  command  of 
Count  Gaston ;  and  the  combined  fleet  sailed  for  the  British 
channel.  Never  before  had  so  large  a  force  been  seen  afloat ; 
and  in  construction  the  Spanish  ships  were  equal  or  superior 
to  the  English.  Charles  of  Spain  pictured  to  himself  the 
British  escaping  in  terror  from  their  houses  before  the 
invaders.  King  George  longed  to  hear  that  Sir  Charles 
Hardy,  who  had  under  his  command  more  than  forty  ships 
of  the  line,  had  dared  with  inferior  numhers  to  bring  the 
new  armada  to  battle.  "Every  thing,"  wrote  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, "  depends  on  the  present  moment.  Our  fleets  being 
united,  we  have  a  great  superiority.  They  are  in  the  chan- 
nel ;  and  I  cannot  think  without  a  shudder  that,  from  one 
moment  to  the  next,  our  destiny  will  be  decided." 

The  united  fleet  rode  unmolested  by  the  British  :  Sir 
Charles  Hardy  either  did  not  or  would  not  see  them. 
AuJ'is  ^"  ''ie  sixteenth  of  August,  they  appeared  off  Ply- 
mouth, but  did  not  attack  the  town.     After  two  idle 
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(hjl,  a  strong  wind  drove  tliera  to  the  west.  Moiitmorin 
had  written  to  Vergennes:  "I  hope  tlie  Spanish  marine 
will  fight  well ;  but  I  should  like  it  better  if  the  Eng- 
lish, frightened  at  their  number,  would  retreat  to  their  1779. 
own  harbors  without  fighting."  When  the  gale  had 
abated,  the  allies  rallied,  returned  up  the  channel,  and  the 
British  retreated  before  them. 

No  harmony  existed  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
ofiVers.  A  deadly  malady  ravaged  the  French  ships  and 
infected  the  Spaniards.  The  combined  fleet  never  had  one 
chief.  The  French  returned  to  port,  where  they  remained  ; 
the  Spaniards,  under  their  independent  commander,  sailed 
for  Cadiz,  execrating  their  allies.  The  wrath  of  their  ad- 
miral was  so  great  that  he  was  ready  to  give  his  parole  of 
honor  never  to  serve  against  England,  while  he  would  with 
pleasure  serve  against  France.  It  was  the  sentiment  of 
them  all. 

The  immense  preparations  of  the  two  powers  had  not 
even  harmed  British  merchant  vessels  on  their  homeward 
voyages.  The  troops  that  were  to  have  embarked  for  Eng- 
land were  wasted  by  dysentery  in  their  camps  in  Normandy 
and  Brittany.  There  was  a  general  desolation.  The  French 
public  complained  relentlessly  of  D'Orvilliers.  "  The  doing 
of  nothing  at  all  will  have  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money,'' 
wrote  Marie  Antoinette  to  her  mother.  There  was  nothing 
but  the  capture  of  the  little  island  of  Grenada  for  which  a 

'e  Deum  could  be  chanted  in  Paris.  Maria  Theresa  con- 
tinued to  offer  her  mediation,  whenever  it  should  best  suit 
the  king.  "  We  shall  feel  it  very  sensibly  if  any  other  offer 
of  mediation  should  be  preferred  to  ours."  So  she  wrote 
to  her  daughter,  who  could  only  answer :  "  The  nothingness 
of  the  campaign  removes  every  idea  of  peace." 

During  the  attempt  at  an  invasion  of  England,  the  allied 
belligerents  considered  the  condition  of  Ireland.  "  To  sep- 
arate Ireland  from  England,  and  form  it  into  an  indepen- 
dent government  like  that  of  America,"  wrote  Vergennes, 
"  I  would  not  count  upon  the  Catholics,  although  they  form 
the  largest  and  the  most  oppressed  part  of  the  nation.  But 
the  principle  of  their  religion  attaches  them  specially  to  the 
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monarchical  system.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  numerous 
Presbyterians  who  inhabit  the  north  of  Ireland.  Their 
fanaticism  makes  them  enemies  of  all  civil  or  religious 
authority  concentrated  in  a  chief.  They  aspire  to  nothing 
but  to  give  themselves  a  form  of  government  like  that  of 
the  United  provinces  of  America."  '•  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
a  suitable  emissary.  Irishmen  enough  press  around  me  ; 
but,  being  all  Catholics,  they  have  no  connection  except 
among  their  countrymen  of  their  own  communion,  who 
have  not  energy  enough  to  attempt  a  revolution.  The 
Presbyterians,  being  by  their  principles  and  by  their  char- 
acters more  enterprising,  more  daring,  more  inimical  to 
royal  authority,  and  even  more  opposed  to  us,  it  is  to  them 
that  I  ought  to  address  myself;  for,  if  they  determine  to 
rise,  our  hand  will  not  be  recognised  in  the  work."  An 
American  was  selected  as  the  agent  of  France,  and  in- 
structed to  form  close  relations  with  the  principal  Presby- 
terians, especially  with  the  ministers.  After  gaining  their 
confidence,  he  might  offer  to  become  their  mediator  with 
France. 

The  French  ambassador  at  Madrid  advised  Florida 
Blanca  to  send  an  agent  to  the  Irish  Catholics.  At  the 
same  time,  he  reported  to  his  government  wisely:  "The 
troubles  in  Ireland  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  diversion,  use- 
ful by  dividing  the  attention  of  England,  An  insurrection  in 
Ireland  cannot  have  success  as  in  America."  The  emisssry 
selected  in  Spain  was  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  promised 
a  bishopric  if  he  should  succeed  in  his  undertaking,  lie 
could  have  no  success.  After  the  first  shedding  of  Ameri- 
can blood  in  1775,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  Irish  Cath- 
olics, having  indeed  no  formal  representative  authority,  yet 
professing  to  speak  not  for  themselves  only,  but  "for  all 
their  fellow  Roman  Catholic  Irish  subjects,"  had  addressed 
the  English  secretary  in  Ireland,  "in  proof  of  their  grateful 
attachment  to  the  best  of  kings,  and  their  just  abhorrence 
of  the  unnatural  American  rebellion,"  and  had  "  made  a 
tender  of  two  millions  of  faithful  and  affectionate  hearts 
and  hands  in  defence  of  his  person  and  government  in  any 
part  of  the  world." 
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Vergennes  learned  from  his  agent,  as  well  as  from  Other 
MimMM)  that  the  Irish  association  aimed  only  to  extort  the 

concession  of  free  trade,  and  was  combined  with  readiness 
to  oppose  foreign  invasion.  "The  movements  of  the  Irish," 
he  wrote,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  "are  those  of  a 
people  who  wish  to  profit  by  circumstances  to  redeem  them- 
selves from  oppressions;  but  there  is  no  design  of  separat- 
ing from  the  crown  of  England."  "The  Irish  nation  seems 
t<>  wish  to  depend  on  the  royal  prerogative  alone,  ami  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  British  parliament.  This  is  aim* 
ing  at  independence,  not  by  breaking  all  bonds  as  America 
has  done,  but  by  making  them  so  weak  that  they  become 
precarious.  The  irreconcilable  interests  of  the  two  peoples 
can  but  keep  them  in  a  continual  state  of  rivalry  and  even 
of  quarrel.  It  will  be  difficult  for  a  king  of  Great  Britain 
to  hold  the  balance  even  ;  and,  as  the  scale  of  England  will 
be  the  best  taken  care  of,  the  less  favored  people  will  nat- 
urally  tend  to  a  complete  secession.  We  have  nothing 
better  to  do  than  tranquilly  to  watch  the  movement." 

Greater  energy  was  displayed  by  Spain  in  her  separate 
acts.  As  soon  as  the  existence  of  war  between  thai  power 
and  Great  Britain  was  known  at  New  Orleans,  Galvez,  the 
governor  of  Louisiana,  drew  together  all  the  troops  under 
his  command  to  drive  the  British  from  the  Mississippi, 
Their  posts  were  protected  by  less  than  five  hundred  men  ; 
Lieutenant-colonel  Dickson,  abandoning  Hanehac  u  unten- 
able, sustained  a  siege  of  nine  days  at  Baton  Rouge, 
■nd  on  tbe  twenty-first  of  September  made  an  honor-  1779. 
able  capitulation.  The  Spaniards  planned  the  recov- 
ery of  East  Florida,  prepared  to  take  the  posts  of  l'ensacola 
and  Mobile,  and  captured  or  expelled  from  Honduras  the 
British  logwood  cutters.  In  Europe,  their  first  act  was  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar. 

Still  more  important  were  the  consequences  of  the  impe- 
rious manner  in  which  Great  Britain  violated  the  maritime 
rights  of  neutrals,  substituting  its  own  will  alike  for  its 
treaties  and  the  law  of  nations.  But  these  events,  which 
for  half  a  century  scattered  the  seeds  of  war,  need  to  be 
explained  at  large. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 


THE    ARMED    NEUTRALITY. 


1778-1780. 


The  immunity  of  neutral  flags  is  unknown  to  barbarous 
powers.  The  usages  of  the  middle  ages  condemned  as  law- 
ful booty  the  property  of  an  enemy,  though  under  the  flag 
of  a  friend ;  but  spared  the  property  of  a  friend,  though 
under  the  flag  of  an  enemy.  Ships,  except  they  belonged 
to  the  enemy,  were  never  confiscated.  When  the  Dutch 
republic  took  its  place  among  the  powers  of  the  earth, 
crowned  with  the  honors  of  martyrdom  in  the  fight  against 
superstition,  this  daughter  of  the  sea,  whose  carrying  trade 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  nation,  became  the  champion  of 
the  more  humane  maritime  code,  which  protected  the  neu- 
tral Hag  everywhere  on  the  great  deep.  In  the  year  1(546, 
these  principles  were  imbodied  in  a  commercial  treaty 
between  the  republic  and  France.  When  Cromwell  WU 
protector,  when  Milton  was  Latin  secretary,  the  rights  of 
neutrals  found  their  just  place  in  the  treaties  of  England, 
in  1054  with  Portugal,  in  1655  with  France,  in  1656  with 
Sweden.  After  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  they  were  rec- 
ognised, in  1674,  in  their  fullest  extent  by  the  commercial 
convention  between  England  and  the  Netherlands. 

In  1089,  after  the  stadholder  of  the  United  Provinces 
had  been  elected  king  of  England,  his  overpowering  influ- 
ence drew  the  Netherlands  into  an  acquiescence  in  a  decla- 
ration that  all  shipB  going  to  or  coming  from  a  French  port 
were  good  prizes ;  but  it  was  recalled  upon  the  remon- 
strance of  neutral  states.  The  rights  of  neutral  flags  were 
confirmed  by  France  and  England  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
The  benefits  of  the  agreement  extended   to   Denmark,  as 
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entitled  to  all  favors  granted  to  other  powers.  Between 
1604  and  1713,  the  principle  had  been  accepted  in  nearly 
twenty  treaties.  When,  in  1745,  Prussian  ships,  laden  with 
(rood  ami  corn,  were  captured  on  the  high  seas  and  con- 
demned in  English  courts,  Frederic,  without  a  navy  and 
even  without  one  deep  harbor,  without  a  treaty,  resting 
only  on  the  law  of  nations,  exacted  full  indemnity  from 
England.  The  neutral  flag  found  protection  in  the  com- 
mercial treaty  negotiated  in  17G(i  by  the  Rockingham  min- 
istry with  Russia,  whose  interests  as  the  chief  producer  of 
hemp  required  the  strictest  definition  of  contraband.  Of 
thirty-seven  European  treaties  made  between  1745  and  17S0, 
but  two  have  been  found  which  contain  conditions  contra- 
vening neutral  rights. 

In  1778,  after  France  became  connected  with  the  mi 
United  States,  England  looked  to  Russia  for  aid,  the 
United  States  to  the  Dutch  republic  for  good-will.  The 
former,  though  aware  of  the  disinclination  of  Russia  and  of 
Frederic,  was  so  anxious  to  counterbalance  the  family  0OB> 
paot  of  the  Bonrbona  that  it  risked  the  proposal  of  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  with  them  both.  Count  I'anin, 
the  only  statesman  much  listened  to  by  the  empress  in  the 
discussion  of  foreign  affairs,  "  was  beyond  the  reach  of  cor- 
ruption, and,  in  all  transactions  where  he  moved  alone,  acted 
with  integrity  and  honor."  To  the  renewed  overture  of 
Harris,  he  frankly  replied  that  Russia  never  would  stipulate 
advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  its  contest  with  its  colonies, 
ami  ■•  never  would  guarantee  its  American  dominions." 

After  the  avowal  by  France  of  its  treaties  with  the  colo- 
uies,  the  British  minister  at  Petersburg  asked  an  audience 
of  the  empress;  his  request  was  refused,  and  all  his  com- 
plaints of  the  "court  of  Versailles  drew  from  her  only  civil 
words  and  lukewarm  expressions  of  friendship."  But  when, 
the  summer,  the  "General  Mifflin,"  an  American  priva- 
r,  hovered  off  the  North  Cape,  and  took  seven  or  more 

ritish  vessels  bound  for  Archangel,  Panin  informed  Harris 

ministerially,  that  although  the  vessels  which  were  taken 

were  foreign,  yet  it  was  the  Russian  trade  which  was  mo- 

;  that,  so  long  as  the  British  treated  the  Americans 
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as  rebels,  the  court  of  Petersburg  would  look  upon  tliem  as 
a  people  not  yet  entitled  to  recognition.  For  (he 
1778.  nexl  year,  tin-  empress  proposed  tlie  equipment  of  a 
line  of  cruisers  to  ply  between  Revel  and  Archangel, 
for  the  protection  of  all  chips  of  foreign  nations  coming  to 
trade  in  her  dominions. 

Long  years  of  peace  had  enriched  the  Netherlands  by 
prosperous  manufactures  and  commerce,  so  thai  they  be- 
came the  bankers  of  all  nations.  Their  own  funds,  bearing 
but  two  and  a  half  per  pent  interest,  rose  from  six  to  ten  per 
rent  above  par  ;  but  of  their  importance  the  words  of  Lord 
North  were:  "When  the  Dutch  say,  'we  maritime  powers,1 
it  reminds  me  of  the  cobbler  who  lived  next  door  to  the 
lord  mayor,  and  used  to  say, '  my  neighbor  ami  I.'" 

In  the  American  war,  the  Dutch  republic  was  the  leading 
neutral  power;  but  the  honor  of  its  flag  was  endangered 
by  the  defects  in  its  constitution.  Its  forms  of  procedure 
made  legislation  dilatory,  and  tended  to  anarchy.  Each  of 
the  seven  provinces  was  represented  in  the  states-general, 
which  had  jurisdiction  over  questions  relating  to  the  union  ; 
but  the  limit  of  their  powers  was  not  clearly  defined.  The 
provinces  voted  by  states,  but  before  the  vote  any  state 
might  insist  on  referring  the  subject  of  discussion  to  the 
several  provinces,  which  again  might  consult  the  towns. 
When  these  delays  were  overcome,  there  still  remained  a 
doubt  in  what  cases  absolute  unanimity  of  the  states  was 
required.  The  presidency  changed  every  week,  passing  by 
turns  through  the  several  provinces.  The  ancient  subordi- 
nation of  the  stadholder  to  the  king  of  Spain  became  in  the 
republic  a  subordination  to  the  states-general,  on  whose'  act* 
he  had  a  veto.  In  the  council  of  state,  he  was  the  first 
member  with  the  right  of  voting,  but  not  the  president ;  his 
authority  was  chiefly  executive,  and  was  greatest  in  the 
army  and  navy. 

From  the  vast  superiority  of  Holland  in  wealth  and  num- 
bers, the  first  minister  of  that  province,  called  the  Grand 
Pensionary,  had  access  to  the  states-general  as  well  as  to 
the  states  of  Holland,  and  was  the  first  minister  of  the  re- 
public, transacting  its  affairs  with  all  envoys  resilient  at  the 
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Hague.  It  was  very  common  for  liim  to  bring  business  in 
the  first  instance  before  the.  states  of  Holland,  by  whom  it 
mighi  be  recommended  to  the  states-general.  To  this  latter 
body  the  Dutch  envoys  abroad  addressed  their  despatches. 

One  party  in  the  republic  looked  upon  the  states-general 
as  imbodying  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Province*; 
others  attributed  sovereignly  to  each  state,  and  even  to  the 
several  cities  and  communes. 

The  republic  was  further  distracted  by  foreign  influence. 
Some  of  it;*  public  men  still  lingeringly  leaned  on  England  ; 
others  longed  to  recover  the  independence  of  the  nation  by 
friendship  with  France.  It  would  have  been  a  happiness 
for  the  United  Provinces  if  its  stadholdcr  had  been  true  to 
them.  But  William  V.,  of  the  house  of  Orange,  a  young, 
weak,  and  incompetent  prince,  without  self-reliance  and 
without  nobleness  of  nature,  was  haunted  by  the  belief  that 
his  own  position  was  obtained  and  could  be  preserved  only 
by  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  from  dynastic  selfish- 
ness he  followed  the  counsels  of  that  power.  Nor  was  his 
sense  of  honor  so  nice  as  to  save  him  from  asking  and  ac- 
cepting  pecuniary  aid  to  quiet  internal  discontent. 

The  chief  personal  counsellor  of  the  stadholdcr  was  his 
former  guardian,  Prince  Louis  of  Brunswick.  No  man 
could  be  less  influenced  by  motives  of  morality  or  fidelity 
to  the  land  in  whose  army  he  served,  and  he  was  always  at 
the  beck  of  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  The  sec- 
retary Fa  gel  was,  like  his  ancestors,  devoted  to  England. 
The  grand  pensionary,  Van  Bleiswijck,  had  been  the  selec- 
tion of  Prince  Louis.  He  was  a  weak  politician,  and  in- 
clined to  England,  but  never  meant  to  betray  his  country. 

Thus  all  the  principal  executive  officers  were  attached  to 
Qreat  Britain ;  Prince  Louis  and  the  secretary  Fagel  as 
obsequious  vassals. 

Prance  had  a  controlling  influence  in  no  one  of  the  prov- 
inces; but,  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  Van   P.erckel, 
its  pensionary,  was  her  "friend."     In  January,  1778,       j7™ 
before  her  rupture  with  England,  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague  was   instructed  to  suggest   a   convention 
between  the  states-general,  France,  and  Spain,  for  liberty  of 
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navigation.  As  the  proposal  was  put  aside  by  the  grand 
pensionary,  Vcrgennes  asked  no  more  than  that  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  coining  contest  would  announce  to  the  court  of 
London  their  neutrality,  and  support  it  without  concessions. 
The  treaties  of  alliance  with  England  promised  it  no  sup- 
port in  an  aggressive  war,  and  no  guarantee  of  its  colonies 
in  America.  Besides,  "  the  Dutch,"  as  Vcrgennes  observed, 
"  will  tind  in  their  own  history  an  apology  for  the  French 
treaty  with  America."  The  interior  condition  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, their  excessive  taxes,  their  weakness  on  sea  and 
land,  the  decay  of  their  military  spirit,  the  precarious  con- 
dition of  their  possessions  in  the  two  Indies,  imposed  upon 
them  the  most  perfect  neutrality.  But  neutrality  to  be 
respected  needs  to  be  strong.  As  England  did  not  disguise 
her  aggressive  intentions,  the  city  of  Amsterdam  and  Van 
Berckel  sought  to  strengthen  the  Dutch  navy,  but  were 
thwarted  by  Prince  Louis,  Fagcl,  and  the  stndholder.  The 
English  party  favored  an  increase  of  the  army  ;  and,  to  the 
great  discontent  of  the  stadholder,  they  were  defeated  by 
the  deputies  of  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Dort,  and  Delft.  The 
Dutch  were  still  brave,  provident,  and  capable  of  acts  of 
magnanimity;  but  they  were  betrayed  by  their  selfish  ex- 
ecutive and  the  consequent  want  of  unity  of  action. 

iT7s.  In  April,  1778,  the  American  commissioners  at 
A|.<  -•  par;S) — Franklin,  Arthur  Lee,  and  John  Adams, — 
in  a  letter  to  the  grand  pensionary,  Van  Bleiswijck,  pro- 
posed a  good  understanding  and  commerce  between  the  two 
nations,  and  promised  to  communicate  to  the  states-general 
their  commercial  treaty  with  France.  The  Dutch  govern- 
ment through  all  its  organs  met  this  only  overture  of  the 
Americans  by  silence  and  total  neglect.  It  was  neither  put 
in  deliberation  nor  answered.  The  British  secretary  of 
state  could  find  no  ground  for  complaint  whatever. 

Still  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  saw  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  British 
navigation  acts;  and  the  most  pleasing  historical  recollec- 
tions of  the  Dutch  people  were  revived  by  the  rise  of  the 
new  republic. 

In   July,    the   king  of    France   published   a   declaration 
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protecting  neutral  ships,  though  bound  to  or  from  hostile 
ports,  ami  though  carrying  contraband  goods,  unless  the 
contraband  exceeded  in  value  three  fourths  of  the  cargo. 
But  the  right  was  reserved  to  revoke  these  orders,  if 
Great  Britain  should  not  within  six  mouths  grant  reci- 
procity. 

The  conflnercial  treaty  between  France  and  the  United 
States  was,  about  the  same  time,  delivered  to  the  grand  pen- 
sionary  and  to  the  pensionary  of  Amsterdam.  The  former 
took  no  notice  of  it  whatever.  Van  Berckel,  in  the  name 
of  the  regency  of  Amsterdam,  wrote  to  an  American  cor- 
respondent at  the  Hague  :  "  With  the  new  republic,  clearly 
raised  up  by  the  help  of  Providence,  we  desire  leagues  of 
amity  and  commerce,  which  shall  last  to  the  end  of  time." 
Yet  he  acknowledged  that  these  wishes  were  the  wishes  of 
a  single  city,  which  could  not  bind  even  the  proviuce  to 
which  it  belonged.  Not  one  province,  nor  one  city;  not 
Holland,  nor  Amsterdam;  no,  not  even  one  single  man, 
whether  in  authority  or  in  humble  life, —  appears  to  have 
expected,  planned,  or  wished  a  breach  with  England  ;  and 
they  always  to  the  last  rejected  the  idea  of  a  war  with  that 
power  as  an  impossibility.  The  American  commissioners  at 
Paris,  being  indirectly  invited  by  Van  Berckel  to  renew  the 
offer  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two  republics, 
declined  to  do  so;  for,  as  the  grand  pensionary  had  Dot 
replied  to  their  letter  written  some  months  before,  "they 
apprehended  that  any  further  motion  of  that  kind  on  their 
part  would  not  at  present  be  agreeable." 

Meantime,  one  Jan  de  Neufville,  an  Amsterdam  ms. 
merchant,  who  wished  his  house  recommended  to 
good  American  merchants,  and  who  had  promised  more 
about  an  American  loan  than  he  could  make  good,  had  come 
in  some  way  to  know  William  Lee,  an  alderman  of  London 
as  well  as  an  American  commissioner  to  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
and  with  the  leave  of  the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  met 
him  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  concerted  terms  for  a  commercial 
convention,  proper  in  due  time  to  be  entered  into  between 
the  two  republics.  When  Lee  communicated  to  the  com- 
missioners at  Paris  this  project  of  a  convention,  they  re- 
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minded  him  tlint  tlic  authority  for  treating  with  their  high 
mightinesses  belonged  exclusively  to  themselves,  and  they 
looked  upon  hi.-  act  ;is  a  nullity.  The  American  congress 
likewise  took  no  notice  of  his  intermeddling,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing June  dismissed  him  from  its  scrviee.  Amsterdam 
disclaimed  "the  absurd  design  of  concluding  a  convention 
independent  of  their  high  mightinesses."  K The  burgomas- 
ters only  promised  their  influence  in  favor  of  a  treaty  of 
amity  between  the  two  powers,  when  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  should  be  recognised  bv  the 
English." 

177S.  To  get  rid  of  every  thing  of  which  England  could 

8*pt-  complain,  the  offer  made  in  April  by  Franklin,  Ar- 
thur Lee,  and  John  Adams,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  America  and  the  Netherlands,  together  with 

a  copy  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  the  United 
Oct.        States  and   France,  was,   near  the  end   of  October, 

communicated  to  the  states-general.  They  promptly 
consigned  the  whole  matter  to  rest  in  the  manner  which 
the  stadholder  had  concerted,  and  which  met  exactly  the 
"  hope  "  of  the  British  secretory  of  state. 

During  the  summer  of  1 77S,  Hritish  cruisers  and  priva- 
teers, swept  on  by  the  greed  that  marten  the  mind  of 
those  whose  only  object  is  spoil,  scoured  the  seas  in  quest 
of  booty.  Other  nations  suffered,  but  none  like  the  Nether- 
lands. To  the  complaints  of  the  Dutch  that  the  clearest 
language  of  treaties  was  disregarded,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
answered  that  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Hague  should 
have  instructions  to  negotiate  with  the  republie  new  stipula- 
tions for  the  future;  but  for  the  present,  treaty  or  no  treaty, 
England  would  not  suffer  materials  for  shipbuilding  to  be 
taken  by  the  Dutch  to  any  French  port ;  and  its  cruisers 
and  its  admiralty  were  instructed  accordingly.  Had  the 
stadholder  been  of  an  heroic  nature,  the  nation  might  have 
shown  once  more  their  greatness  of  soul  as  of  old  ;  but,  to 
complete  the  tribulations  of  the  Dutch,  he  brought  all  his 

influence  to  the  side  of  England.  On  the  thirtieth 
Dec.  so    of  December,  1778,  the  states-general  asserted  their 

right  to  the  commercial  freedom  guaranteed  by  the 
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law  of  nations  ami  by  treaties ;  and  yet  of  their  own  choice 
voted  to  withhold  convoys,  where  the  use  of  them  would 

viilvi'  a  conflict  with  Great  Britain. 

Daring  t lie  summer,  the  flag  of  Denmark,  of  ma. 
Sweden,  of  Prussia,  had  been  disregarded  by  British 
privateers,  : 1 1 1 ■  1  they  severally  demanded  of  England  explana- 
tions, Vergenne-  seized  the  opportunity  to  fix  the  attention 
of  Count  l'.min.  a Thtt  empress,"  so  he  wrote  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  to  the  French  minister  in  Russia,  "  will  give  a 
great  proof  of  her  dignity  and  equity,  if  she  will  make  com- 
mon cause  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  the  king 
of  Prussia."  "She  would  render  to  Europe  a  great  service, 
it'  she  would  bring  the  king  of  England  to  juster  principles 
on  the  freedom  of  navigation  of  neutral  ships.  Holland 
arms  its  vessels  to  convoy  its  merchant  fleet;  Denmark  an- 
nounces that  in  the  spring  it  will  send  out  a  squadron  for 
the  same  object ;  Sweden  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  like 
resolution.  So  many  arrangements  can  easily  give  rise  to 
troublesome  incidents,  and  kindle  a  general  maritime  war. 
It  would  be  easy  for  the  empress  to  secure  the  prosperity 
of  the  commerce  of  Russia  by  supporting  with  energetic 
representations  those  of  other  neutral  notions." 

In  an  interview  with  Panin,  the  Swedish  envoy  invited 
the  Russian  court  to  join  that  of  Stockholm  in  forming  ■ 
combined  fleet  to  protect  the  trade  of  the  north.  Denmark, 
he  said,  would  no  doubt  subscribe  to  the  plan,  and  the 
Commerce  of  the  three  countries,  now  so  interrupted,  would 
BO  longer  be  molested.  The  summons  was  heard  willingly 
hy  Panin,  who,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  December,  spoke 
to  the  British  minister  very  plainly:  "Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Holland  have  respectively  solicited  the  empress  to  join 
with  them  in  a  representation  to  you  on  this  subject;  and 
she  cannot  see  with  indifference  the  commerce  of  the  north 
so  much  molested  by  your  privateers.  The  vague  and  un- 
certain  definition  given  by  you  to  naval  and  warlike  stores 
exposes  almost  all  the  productions  of  these  parts  to  be  se- 
questered.  It  becomes  the  empress,  as  a  leading  power  on 
ilii-  side  Europe,  to  expostulate  with  you,  and  express  her 
desire  of  some  alteration  in  your  regulations,  aud  that  you 
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would  put  more  circumspection  in  your  mode  of  proceeding 
against  the  ships  of  neutral  states."  The  British  minister 
defended  the  British  definition  of  "  naval  stores."  Count 
I'anin  answered  with  a  smile:  "Accustomed  to  command 
nt  sea,  your  language  on  maritime  subjects  is  always  too 
positive."  Harris  deprecated  any  formal  remonstrance 
against  the  British  treatment  of  neutral  powers  as  an  ap- 
pearaooe  of  disunion  between  the  two  courts.  Panin  re- 
plied :  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  what  you  do,  as  I  have 
the  orders  of  the  empress  to  prepare  a  representation." 
Thus  far  had  Russia  moved  for  the  protection  of  neutral 

commerce  before  the  end  of  1778.  But  her  plan  for 
1-79.       1779  did  not  equal  the  grandeur  of  her  conceptions; 

for  it  aimed  at  no  more  than  an  agreement  wiih  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  to  exclude  privateers  from  the  North 
Sea  near  their  coasts  and  from  the  Baltic,  and  jointly  to 
keep  up  a  chain  of  cruisers  for  the  safety  of  ships  bound  to 
their  ports.  As  the  Russian  trade  was  for  the  most  part 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  this  action  of  Catharine  would 
in  practice  be  little  more  than  a  safeguard  of  English  com- 
merce. The  cabinet  of  France  was  dissatisfied,  and  feared 
that  the  consolidated  group  of  northern  states  might  be 
drawn  into  connection  with  England.  At  this  stage,  Fred- 
eric, who  through  the  mediation  of  Russia  and  France  was 
just  emerging  from  his  Austrian  war,  intervened.  Russia 
had  acted  precipitately,  without  intending  to  offend  France 
and  without  proper  concert  with  the  courts  of  Stockholm 
and  Copenhagen.  Through  the  explanations  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  every  displeasure  was  removed  from  the  mind  of 
Vergennes;  and  his  answer  to  the  Russian  note  drew  from 
Count  Panin  the  remark  to  the  French  minister  at  Peters- 
burg :  "  Once  more  1  give  you  my  word  that  we  have  no 
engagement  with  England  whatever." 

The  oppressed  maritime  powers  continued  to  lay  their 
complaints  before  the  empress  of  Russia  ;  so  that  the  study 
of  neutral  rights  occupied  her  mind  till  she  came  to  con- 
sider herself  singled  out  to  take  the  lead  in  their  defence, 
and  could  with  difficulty  be  withheld  from  sending  to  Eng- 
land very  disagreeable  remonstrances  on  the  subject.     The 
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extraordinary  prosperity  of  the    Russians   confirmed  them 
in  their  notions  of  their  own  greatness  and  power. 

When,  in  the  middle  of  July,  Harris  presented  the  Span- 
ish declaration  of  war  against  England  to  Count  Panin,  he 
replied  ministerially:  "Great  Britain  has  by  its  own  haughty 
conduct  brought  down  all  its  misfortunes  on  itself;  they 
are  now  at  their  height ;  you  must  consent  to  any 
concessions  to  obtain  peace;  and  you  can  expect  vm. 
neither  assistance  from  your  friends  nor  forbearance 
from  your  enemies."  In  subsequent  conversations,  Pan  in  ever 
held  the  same  language  and  advanced  the  same  opinions. 

"  Count  Panin,"  wrote  Harris,  "  receives  every  idea  from 
his  Prussian  majesty,  and  adopts  it  without  reflection  ; "  and 
the  indefatigable  envoy,  giving  up  all  hope  of  reclaiming 
him,  undertook  to  circumvent  him  through  the  influence  of 
Prince  Potemkin,  who  had  passed  through  the  love  of  the 
empress  to  a  position  of  undefined  and  almost  unlimited 
influence  with  the  army,  the  Greek  church,  and  the  nobility. 
Possessing  uncommon  talents  and  address,  he  would,  with 
a  better  education,  have  held  a  high  position  in  any  country. 
By  descent  and  character,  he  was  the  truest  representative 
of  Russian  nationality.  Leaving  the  two  chief  maritime 
powers  of  Western  Europe,  both  of  whom  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  Ottoman  empire  in  its  integrity,  to  wear  out  each 
other,  Potemkin,  who  was  no  dreamer,  used  the  moment  of 
the  American  war  to  annex  the  Crimea. 

Harris  professed  to  believe  that  for  eighty  thousand 
pounds  he  could  purchase  the  influence  of  this  extraordinary 
man  ;  but  Potemkin  could  not  be  reached.  He  almost 
never  appeared  at  court  or  in  company.  It  was  his  habit  to 
lie  iii  bed  till  near  noon,  and  on  his  rising  his  ante-rooms 
were  thronged  with  clients  of  all  sorts.  No  foreign  minister 
could  see  him  except  by  asking  specially  for  an  interview; 
no  one  of  them  was  ever  admitted  to  his  domestic  society 
or  his  confidence.  Those  who  knew  him  best  agree  that  he 
was  too  proud  to  take  money  from  a  foreign  power,  and  he 
never  deviated  from  his  Russian  policy ;  so  that  the  enor- 
mous bribes  which  were  designed  to  gain  him  were  squan- 
dered on  his  chief  mistress  and  his  intimates.     At  the  same 
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time,  he  was  aware  how  much  he  would  gain  by  lulling  (be 

British  government  into  acquiescence  in  his  Oriental  schemes 

of  aggrandisement! 

Without  loss  of  time,  Harris  proposed  to  Potemkin  that 
the  empress  should  make  a  Strong  declaration  at  Versailles 
ami  Madrid,  Rod  Beoood  it  by  arming  all  her  naval  force. 
To  this,  l'oiemkin  objected  1 1  ■ : 1 1  both  the  Russian  ministi ts 
Who  WOold  be  concerned  in  exoootittg  the  project  would 
oppose  it.  Harris  next  gained  leave  to  plead  his  cause  in 
on  before  Catharine  herself.  On  Monday  the  second  of 
August,  the  favorite  of  the  time  conducted  him  by  n  hack 
way  into  her  private  dressing-room,  and  immediately  retired. 
The  empress  discomposed  him  by  asking  if  he  was  acting 
under  bvtrnotiona.  He  had  none;  and  yet  he  renewed  llis 
request  for  her  armed  mediation.  She  excused  herself  from 
plunging  her  empire  into  fresh  troubles;  then  discoursed  on 
the  American  war,  and  hinted  that  England  could  in  a  mo- 
ment restore  peace  by  renouncing  its  colonies. 

The  question  was  referred  to  the  council  of  state  ;  and 
that  body,  after  deliberation,  unanimously  refused  to  change 
its  foreign  policy.  To  the  Count  of  Goertz,  the  new  and 
very  able  envoy  of  Frederic  at  Petersburg,  Panin  unfolded 
his  innermost  thoughts.  "The  British  minister,"  said  lie, 
"  as  he  makes  no  impression  on  me  by  sounding  the  tocsin, 
applies  to  others  less  well  informed  ;  but  be  not  disquieted  ; 
in  spite  of  the  brilliant  appearances  of  others,  I  answer  for 
my  ability  to  sustain  my  system.  The  powers  ought  not  to 
suffer  England  to  be  crushed;  but  she  is  very  far  from 
that;  and  there  would  be  no  harm  in  her  meeting  with 
some  loss."  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Frederic,  who  had 
just  written  :  "The  balance  of  power  in  Europe  will  not  he 
disturbed  by  England's  losing  possessions  here  and  there  in 
other  parts  of  the  world." 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1770,  the  Netherlands 
continued  to  suffer  from  the  conflicting  aggressions  of 
France  and  Great  Britain.  The  former  sought  to  influence 
the  Btates-general,  by  confining  its  concession  of  commercial 
advantages  in  French  ports  to  the  towns  which  voted  for 
unlimited  convoy.  In  the  states  of  Holland,  it  was  carried 
*»r  all  merchant  vessels  destined  to  the  ports  of  France  by 
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a  great  majority,  Rotterdam  and  the  other  chief  cities  join- 
ing Amsterdam,  and  the  nobles  being  equally  divided;  but 
the  states-general,  in  which  Zealand  took  the  lead,  and  mi 
followed  by  Oelderland,  Groningen,  and  Overyssel,  from 
motives  of  prudence  rejected  the  resolution.  Notwith- 
standing this  moderation,  a  memorial  from  the  British 
ambassador  announced  that  Dutch  vessels  carrying  timber 
to  ports  of  France,  as  by  treaty  with  England  they  had  the 
right  to  do,  would  be  seized,  even  though  escorted  by  ships- 
of-war.  Indignation  within  the  provinces,  at  the  want  of 
patriotism  in  the  Prince  of  Orange,  menaced  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  stadholder,  and  even  the  union  itself.  On  one 
occasion,  five  towns  went  so  far  as  to  vote  in  the  states  of 
Holland  for  withholding  the  quota  of  their  province. 

Great  Britain  next  adopted  another  measure,  for  which 
she  had  some  better  support.  In  July,  she  demanded  of 
the  states-general  the  succor  stipulated  in  the  treaties  of 
1678  ami  the  separate  article  of  1716,  and  argued  that  "  the 
stipulations  of  a  treaty  founded  on  the  interests  of  trade 
only  must  give  way  to  those  founded  on  the  dearest  inter- 
ests of  the  two  nations,  on  liberty  and  religion." 
But  the  Dutch  would  not  concede  that  the  case  pro-  1779. 
vided  for  by  treaty  had  arisen,  and  denied  the  right 
of  England  to  disregard  one  treaty  at  will  and  then  claim, 
the  benefit  of  others. 

While  the  British  were  complaining  that  nine  or  ten 
American  merchant  vessels  had  entered  the  port  of  Amster- 
dam, a  new  cause  of  irritation  arose.  Near  the  end  of  July, 
Paul  Jones,  a  Scot  by  birth,  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  sailed  from  l'Orient  as  commander  of  a  squadron, 
consisting  of  the  "  Poor  Richard  "  of  forty  guns,  many  of 
them  unserviceable;  the  "Alliance"  of  thirty-six  guns,  both 
American  ships-of-war  ;  the  "  Pallas,"  a  French  frigate  of 
thirty-two;  and  the  "Vengeance,"  a  French  brig  of  twelve 
guns.  They  ranged  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  turned 
Scotland,  and,  cruising  off  Flamborough  Head,  descried 
the  British  merchant  fleet  from  the  Baltic,  under  the  con- 
voy of  the  "  Scrapis  "  of  forty-four  guns,  and  the  "  Countess 
of  Scarborough  "' of  twenty  guns. 
vol.  vi.  16 
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)779  An  hour  after  sunset,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Sep- 

s«pt.  zi.  tern  Iter,  the  "  Serapis,''  having  :i  great  superiority  in 
strength,  engaged  the  "  Poor  Richard."  With  marvellous 
hardihood,  Paul  Jones,  after  suffering  exceedingly  in  a  con- 
test of  an  hour  and  a  half  within  musket-shot,  bore  down 
upon  his  adversary,  whose  anchor  he  hooked  to  his  own 
quarter.  The  muzzles  of  their  guns  touched  each  other's 
sides.  Jones  could  use  only  three  nine-pounders  and  mus- 
kets from  the  round-tops,  but  combustible  matters  were 
thrown  into  every  part  of  the  "  Serapis,"  which  was  on  tiro 
no  less  than  ten  or  twelve  times.  There  were  moments 
when  both  ships  were  on  fire  together.  After  a  two  horns' 
conflict  in  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  the  "  Serapis"  struck 
its  flag.  Jones  raised  his  pendant  on  the  captured  frigate, 
and  the  next  day  had  but  time  to  transfer  to  it  his  wounded 
men  and  his  crew  before  the  "  Poor  Richard  "  went  down. 
The  French  frigate  engaged  and  captured  the  "Countess  of 
Scarborough."  The  "Alliance,"  which  from  a  distance,  had 
raked  the  "Serapis"  during  the  action,  not  without  injur- 
ing the  "  Poor  Richard "  as  well,  had  not  a  man 
Oct  4.     injured.      On   the  fourth  of  October,  the  squadron 

entered  the  Texcl  with  its  prizes. 
On    hearing  of  their  arrival,   the   British   ambassador,  of 
himself  and  again  under  instructions,  reclaimed  the  captured 
British  ships  and  their  crews,  "who  had  been  taken  by  the 

pirate  Paul  Jones,  of  Scotland,  a  rebel  and  a  traitor." 
Oct.  29.    "  They,"  he  insisted,  "  are  to  be  treated   as  pirates 

whose  letters  of  marque  have  not  emanated  from  a 
sovereign  power."  The  grand  pensionary  would  not  have 
the  name  of  pirate  applied  to  officers  bearing  the  commis- 
sions of  congress.  In  spite  of  the  stadholder,  the  squadron 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  a  neutral  port.  Under  an  ante- 
dated commission  from  the  French  king,  the  flag  of  France 

was  raised  over  the  two  prizes  and  every  ship  but 
D«.  7.    the  "  Alliance ; "  and,  four  days  before  the  end  of 

the  year,  Paul  Jones  with  his  English  captures  left 
the  Texel. 

An  American  frigate,  near  the  end  of  September, 

had  entered  the  port  of  Bergen  with  two  rich  prizes. 
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Yielding  to  the  British  envoy  at  Copenhagen,  Bernstorff, 
the  Danish  minister,  seized  the  occasion  to  publish  an  ordi- 
nance forbidding  the  sale  of  prizes,  until  they  should  have 
been  condemned  in  a  court  of  admiralty  of  the  nation  of 
the  privateer;  and  he  slipped  into  the  ordinance  the  decla- 
ration that,  as  the  king  of  Denmark  had  recognised  neither 
the  independence  nor  the  flag  of  America,  its  vessels  could 
not  be  suffered  to  bring  their  prizes  into  Danish  harbors. 
The  two  which  had  been  brought  into  Bergen  were  set  free  ; 
but,  to  avoid  continual  reclamations,  two  others,  which  in 
December  were  taken  to  Christiansand,  were  only  forced  to 
leave  the  harbor. 

Wrapt  up  in  the  belief  that  he  had  "  brought  the  empress 
to  the  verge  of  standing  forth  as  the  professed  friend  of 
Great  Britain,"  Harris  thought  he  had  only  to  meet  her 
objection  of  his  having  acted  without  instructions; 
and,  at  his  instance,  George  III.,  in.  November,  by  j£j|; 
an  autograph  letter,  entreated  her  armed   mcdiution 

I  lgainat  the  house  of  Bourbon.  "  I  admire,"  so  he  addressed 
her,  "the  grandeur  of  your  talents,  the  nobleness  of  your 
sentiments,  and  the  extent  of  your  intelligence."  '"The 
employ,  the  mere  show  of  naval  force  could  break  up  the 
league  formed  against  me,  and  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
which  this  league  seeks  to  destroy."  The  letter  was  accom- 
panied by  a  writing  from  Harris,  in  which  he  was  lavish  of 
flattery  ;  and  he  offered,  unconditionally,  an  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  including  even  a  guarantee  against  the  Otto- 
man Porte. 

The  answer  wa9  prepared  by  Panin  without  delay.  The 
empress  loves  peace,  and  therefore  refuses  an  armed  inter- 
vention, which  could  only  prolong  the  war.  She  holds  the 
ae  ill  chosen  for  a  defensive  alliance,  since  England  is 
ed  in  a  war  not  appertaining  to  possessions  in  Europe  ; 
:>ut,  if  the  court  of  London  will  offer  terms  which  can  serve 
as  a  basis  of  reconciliation  between  the  belligerent  powers, 
she  will  eagerly  employ  her  mediation. 

In  very  bad  humor,  Harris  rushed  to  Potemkin  for       1780. 
consolation.     "  What  can  have  operated  so  singular 
revolution?"  demanded  he,  with  eagerness  and  anxiety. 
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Potemkin,  cajoling  him,  replied:  "You  have  chosen  an 
unlucky  moment.  The  new  favorite  lies  dangerously  sick. 
The  empress  is  absorbed  in  this  one  passion.  She  repugns 
every  exertion.  Count  Panin  times  his  councils  with  ad- 
dress; my  influence  is  at  an  end."  Harris  fell  ill.  Every- 
body knew  that  Panin  and  Osterman  of  the  foreign  office, 
and  the  grain!  duke,  afterwards  Paul  III.,  were  discontented 
with  his  intrigues ;  and  Catharine  herself,  meeting  Goertz, 
asked  playfully  :  "  What  can  have  given  Sir  James  Harris 
the  jaundice?  Has  any  thing  happened  to  vex  him ?  And 
is  he  so  choleric  ?  " 

Unremitted  attention  was  all  the  while  given  to 

the  defence  of  neutral  rights ;  and  the  Russian  envoy 

at  London,  no  less  than  the  envoys  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 

the  Netherlands,  and  Prussia,  delivered  a  memorial  to  the 

British    government.      To    detach    Iiussia  from  the 

1780.       number  of  the  complainants,  Harris,  in  January,  1780, 

gave  a  written  promise  "  that  the  navigation  of  the 

subjects   of  the  empress  should  never   be    interrupted  by 

vessels  of  Great  Britain." 

To  the  end  of  1779,  the  spirit  of  moderation  pre- 
vailed in  the  councils  of  the  Netherlands.     Even  the 
province  of  Holland  had  unreservedly  withdrawn  its  obnox- 
ious demands.     On  the  evening  before  the  twenty- 
Dec.  2T.  seventh    of   December,   seventeen    Dutch  merchant 
vessels,  laden  with  hemp,  iron,  pitch,  and  tar,  left 
the  Texel  under  the  escort  of  five  ships-of-war,  commanded 
by  the  Count  de  Bylandt.     In  the  English  Channel, 
Dec.  30.  on  the    morning   of   the   thirtieth,  they  descried  a 
British  fleet,  by  which  they  were  surrounded  just 
before  sunset.     The  Dutch  admiral,  refusing  to  permit  his 
convoy  to  be   visited,  Fielding,  the   British   commander, 
replied  that  it  would  then  be  done  by  force.     During  the 
parley,  night  came  on;  and  twelve  of  the  seventeen  ships, 
taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  and  a  fair  wind,  escaped 
through  the  British  lines  to  French  ports.      The  English 
shallop,  which  the  next  morning  at  nine  would  h.ivc 
Dee.  31.  visited  the  remaining  five  ships,  was  fired  upon.     At 
this,  the  British  flag-ship  and  two  others  fired  on  the 
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Dutch  flag-ship.  The  ship  was  hit,  but  no  one  was  killed  or 
wounded.  "  Let  us  go  down,"  said  the  Dutch  crews  to  one 
another,  "  rather  than  fall  into  a  shameful  captivity;"  but 
their  admiral,  considering  that  the  British  force  was  more 
than  three  times  greater  than  his  own,  after  returning  the 
broadside,  struck  his  flag.  Fielding  carried  the  five  mer- 
chant ships  as  prizes  into  Portsmouth. 

This  outrage  on  the  Netherlands  tended  to  rouse  and 
unite  all  parties  and  all  provinces.  Everywhere  in  Europe, 
and  especially  in  Petersburg,  it  was  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  was  watched  with  the 
iutensest  curiosity.  But  another  power  beside  England  had 
disturbed  neutral  rights.  Fearing  that  supplies  might  be 
carried  to  Gibraltar,  Spain  had  given  an  order  to  bring  into 
Cadiz  all  neutral  ships  bound  with  provisions  for  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  to  sell  their  cargoes  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Iu  the  last  part  of  the  year  1779,  the  order  was  applied  to 
the  "  Concordia,"  a  Russian  vessel  carrying  wheat  to  Bar- 
celona. Harris,  who  received  the  news  in  advance,  hurried 
to  Potemkin  with  a  paper,  in  which  he  proved  from  this 
example  what  terrible  things  might  be  expected  from  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  if  they  should  acquire  maritime 
superiority.  On  reading  this  paragraph,  Potemkin  1780. 
cried  out  with  an  oath  :  "  You  have  got  her  now. 
The  empress  abhors  the  inquisition,  and  will  never  suffer 
\U  precepts  to  be  exercised  on  the  high  seaB."  On  the  con- 
firmation of  the  report,  a  strong  memorial  was  drawn  up 
under  the  inspection  of  the  empress  herself;  and  a  reference 
to  the  just  reproaches  of  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Versailles 
against  Great  Britain  for  troubling  the  liberty  of  commerce 
was  added  by  her  own  express  order. 

Hardly  had  the  Spanish  representative  at  Petersburg  for- 
warded the  memorial  by  a  courier  to  his  government,  when 
letters  from  the  Russian  consul  at  Cadiz  announced  that  the 
"  St.  Nicholas,"  bearing  the  Russian  flag  and  bound  with 
corn  to  Malaga,  had  been  brought  into  Cadiz,  its  cargo  dis- 
posed of  by  auction,  and  its  crew  treated  with  inhumanity. 
The  empress  felt  this  second  aggression  as  a  deliberate  out- 
rage on  her  flag;  and,  following  the  impulses  of  her  own 
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mind,  she  seized  the  opportunity  to  adopt,  seemingly  on 
the  urgency  of  Great  Britain,  a  general  measure  for  the 
protection  of  the  commerce  of  Russia  as  a  neutral  power 
against  all  the  belligerents  and  on  every  sea.  She  preceded 
the  measure  by  signing  an  order  for  arming  fifteen  ships  of 
the  line  and  five  frigates  for  service  early  in  the  spring. 

Loving  always  to  be  seen  leading  in  great  and  bold  un- 
dertakings, she.  further  signed  letters  prepared  by  her  pri- 
vate secretary  to  her  envoys  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the 
Hague,  before  she  informed  her  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
of  what  had  been  done.  A  Russian  courier  was  expedited 
to  Stockholm,  and  thence  to  Copenhagen,  the  Hague,  Paris, 
and  Madrid.  On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  Potemkin 
announced  the  measure  to  his prottyi,  Harris,  by  the  special 
command  of  the  empress.  "The  ships,"  said  the  prince, 
"will  be  supposed  to  protect  the  Russian  trade  against 
every  power,  but  they  arc  meant  to  chastise  the  Spaniards, 
whose  insolence  the  empress  cannot  brook."  Harris  "told 
him  he  was  not  so  sanguine.  In  short,  that  it  was  no  more 
thai!  the  system  of  giving  protection  to  trade,  suggested 
last  year  by  the  three  northern  courts,  now  carried  into 
execution."  Potemkin,  professing  to  be  "almost  out  of 
humor  with  his  objections  and  with  his  backwardness  to 
admit  the  great  advantage  England  would  derive  from  the 
step,"  rejoined :  "  I  am  just  come  from  the  empress ;  it  is 
her  particular  order  that  I  tell  it  to  you.  She  commanded 
me  to  lose  no  time  in  finding  you  out.  She  said  she  knew 
it  would  give  you  ].l>-:i~nr<-  ;  and,  besides  myself,  you  are  at 
this  moment  the  only  person  acquainted  with  her  design." 
He  ended  by  expressing  his  impatience  that  the  event  should 
be  known,  and  urging  Harris  to  despatch  his  messenger 
immediately  with  the  news.  So  Harris  was  made  the  in- 
strument of  communicating  to  his  own  government  what 
the  other  powers  received  directly  from  Russia;  and  the 
measure,  so  opposite  to  the  policy  of  England,  was  reported 
to  that  power  by  its  own  envoy  as  a  friendly  act  performed 
at  its  own  request. 

But,  before  the  despatches  of  Harris  were  on  the 
road,  the  conduct  of  the  affair  was  intrusted  to  l'anin, 
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who,  although  suffering  from  the  physical  and  moral  depres- 
sion consequent  on  the  disease  which  was  slowly  bringing 
him  to  the  grave,  took  the  subject  in  hand.  The  tot  died 
of  the  dying  statesman  was  his  best.  Cast  down  as 
he  was  by  illness,  before  the  end  of  February  he  thus 
unbosomed  himself  to  the  Prussian  minister :  "  In 
truth,  the  envoy  of  England  has  found  means  for  a  miserable 
trifle  to  excite  my  sovereign  to  a  step  of  eclat,  yet  always 
combined  with  the  principle  of  neutrality.  The  court  of 
Spain  will  probably  yield  to  just  representations;  the  meas- 
ure which  he  has  occasioned  will  turn  against  himself,  and 
he  will  have  himself  to  reproach  for  every  thing  that  he 
shall  have  brought  upon  his  court.  I  had  thought  Sir  James 
Harris  understood  his  business ;  but  he  acts  like  a  boy." 

To  Frederic,  Goertz  made  his  reports  :  "  Every  thing  will 
now  depend  on  the  reply  of  the  court  of  Spain.  At 
so  important  a  moment,  your  majesty  has  the  right  to  March, 
speak  to  it  with  frankness."  "  There  will  result  from 
the  intrigue  a  matter  the  execution  of  which  no  power  has 
thus  far  been  able  to  permit  itself  to  think  of.  All  have 
believed  it  necessary  to  establish  and  to  fix  a  public  law  for 
neutral  powers  in  a  maritime  war;  the  moment  has  come 
for  attaining  that  end." 

These  letters  reached  Frederic  by  express;  and  on  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  by  the  swiftest  messenger,  he  instructed 
Ua  minister  at  Paris  as  follows:  "  Immediately  on  receiving 
the  present  order,  you  will  demand  a  particular  audience 
of  the  ministry  at  Versailles ;  and  you  will  say  that  in  my 
opinion  everything  depends  on  procuring  for  Russia  with- 
out the  least  loss  of  time  the  satisfaction  she  exacts,  and 
which  Spain  can  the  less  refuse,  because  it  has  plainly  acted 
with  too  much  precipitation.  Make  the  ministry  feel  all 
the  importance  of  this  warning,  and  the  absolute  neces~iiy 
of  satisfying  Russia  withont  the  slightest  delay  on  an  article 
where  the  honor  of  her  flag  is  so  greatly  interested.  In 
truth,  it  is  necessary  not  to  palter  in  a  moment  so  pressing." 

Vergcnnes  read  the  letter  of  Frederic,  and  by  a  courier 
Mi  -patched  a  copy  of  it  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
with  the  instruction  :  "I  should  wrong  your  penetration  and 
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the  sagacity  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  if  I  were  to  take 
pains  to  demonstrate  the  importance  for  the  two  crowns 
to  spare  nothing  in  order  that  the  empress  of  Russia  may 
not  depart  from  the  system  of  neutrality  which  she  has 
embraced."  The  letter  of  Frederic  was  communicated  to 
Florida  Bhuic.i,  and  it  was  impossible  to  resist  its  advice. 

The  distance  between  Madrid  and  Petersburg  prolonged 
the  violent  crisis ;  but,  before  a  letter  could  have  reached 
even  the  nearest  power,  Count  Panin  laid  before  the  empress 
his  plan  for  deducing  out  of  the  passing  negotiation  a  sys- 
tem of  permanent  protection  to  neutral  flags  in  a  maritime 
war.  He  advised  her  to  present  herself  to  Europe  in  an 
impartial  attitude,  as  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  neutrals 
before  all  the  world.  She  would  thus  gain  a  glorious  name 
as  the  lawgiver  of  the  seas,  imparting  to  commerce  in  time 
of  war  a  security  such  as  it  had  never  yet  enjoyed.  Thus 
she  would  gather  around  her  all  civilized  states,  and  be 
honored  through  coming  centuries  as  the  benefactress  of 
the  human  race,  entitled  to  the  veneration  of  the  nations 
and  of  coming  ages.1 

The  opinions  of  her  minister  coinciding  exactly 
March.  w'tn  ner  own>  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1780, 
that  is  on  the  eighth  of  March,  new  style,  Catharine 
and  Panin  set  their  names  to  the  declaration,  of  which  the 
fixed  principles  are  :  Neutral  ships  shall  enjoy  a  free  naviga- 
tion even  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  bellige- 
rent powers.  Free  ships  free  all  goods  except  contraband. 
Contraband  are  arms  anil  ammunitions  of  war,  and  nothing 
else.  No  port  is  blockaded,  unless  the  enemy's  ships,  in 
adequate  number,  are  near  enough  to  make  the  entry  dan- 
gerous. These  principles  shall  rule  decisions  on  the  legality 
of  prizes.  "  Her  imperial  majesty,"  so  ran  the  state  paper, 
"in  manifesting  these  principles  before  all  Europe,  is  firmly 
resolved  to  maintain  them.  She  has  therefore  given  an 
order  to  fit  out  a  considerable  portion  of  her  naval  forces, 
to  act  as  her  honor,  her  interest,  and  necessity  may  re- 
quire." 

1  Compare  Goerte,  Denkwiirdigkeilen,  i.  154;  Dohm,  Denkwiirdig- 
keiten  nieinor  Zvit,  ii.  113. 
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Frederic  received  the  news  of  the  declaration  in  ad- 
vance  of  others,  and  with  all  ^ieed  u>cd  his  influence  in 
its  behalf  at  Versailles ;  so  that  for  the  maritime  code, 
which  came  upon  Great  Britain  as  a  surprise,  a  welcome 
was  prepared  in  France  and  Madrid. 

The  empress  made  haste  to  invite  Sweden,  Den-  i7so. 
mark,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands  to  unite  with 
her  in  supporting  the  rules  which  she  had  proclaimed.  The 
voice  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  was  uttered  im- 
mediately by  John  Adams.  lie  applauded  the  justice,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  humanity  of  an  association  of  maritime 
powers  against  violences  at  sea,  and  added  as  his  advice 
to  congress :  "  The  abolition  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  con- 
traband would  be  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind  ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  as  human  reason  advances  and  men  come 
t'>  lie  more  sensible  of  the  benefits  of  peace  and  less  enthu- 
siastic for  the  savage  glories  of  war,  all  neutral  nations 
will  be  allowed  by  universal  consent  to  carry  what  goods 
they  please  in  their  own  ships,  provided  they  are  not  bound 
to  places  actually  invested  by  an  enemy." 

For  the  moment,  the  attention  of  Europe  was  riveted 
on  the  Netherlands ;  but,  before  we  can  further  trace  their 
connections  with  the  war,  we  must  relate  its  events  in 
the  south  and  in  the  north  of  the  United  States. 
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The  plan  for  the  southern  campaign  of  1778  was  pre- 
pared by  Germain  with  great  minuteness  of  detail.  Pen- 
sacola  was  to  be  strengthened  by  a  thousand  men  from 
ms.  New  York.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the 
channel  of  Iberville,  a  considerable  post  was  to  be 
established  by  the  commander  in  West  Florida,  partly  to 
protect  property  and  trade,  but  more  to  preserve  the  com- 
munication with  the  Indian  nations.  From  the  army  at 
New  York,  men  were  to  be  detached  sufficient  for  the 
conquest  and  permanent  occupation  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  where  the  American  custom  of  calling  out  the 
militia  for  short  periods  of  service  was  to  be  introduced. 
The  Florida  rangers  and  a  party  of  Indians  were  to  attack 
the  southern  frontier,  while  the  British  agent  was  to  bring 
down  a  large  body  of  savages  towards  Augusta.  A  line 
of  communication  was  to  be  established  across  South  and 
North  Carolina,  and  the  planters  on  the  sea-coast  were  to 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  or  being  aban- 
doned by  their  slaves.  Five  thousand  additional  men  were 
at  a  later  date  to  be  sent  to  take  Charlestmi  ;  and,  * >n  the 
landing  of  a  small  corps  at  Cape  Fear,  Germain  believed 
that  "  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  would  doubtless 
flock  to  the  standard  of  the  king,  whose  government  would 
be  restored  in  North  Carolina."  Then,  by  proper  diver- 
sions in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  he  said  it  might  not  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  all  America  to  the  south  of  the 
Susquehannah  would  return  to  its  allegiance.  Sir  Ileury 
Clinton  was  no  favorite  of  the  minister's ;  these  brilliant 
achievements  were  designed  for  Coruwallis. 
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I  During  the  autumn  of  1778,  two  expeditions  were  sent 
out  by  Prevost  from  East  Florida.  They  were  composed 
in  part  of  regulars ;  the  rest  were  vindictive  refugees  from 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  called  troopers,  though  hav- 
in_'  only  "  a  few  liorses  that  were  kept  to  go  plundering 
into  Georgia."  Brown,  their  commander,  held  directly 
from  the  governor  of  East  Florida  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  so  that  the  general  was  prevented  "  from  reducing 
tin-in  to  some  order  and  regulation."  One  of  these  mixed 
parties  of  invaders  summoned  the  fort  at  Sunhury  to  sur- 
render. But  when  Colonel  Mackintosh  answered,  "Come 
and  take  it,"  they  retreated.  The  other  corps  was  stopped 
at  the  Ogeechee.  On  their  return,  they  burned  at  Midway 
the  church,  almost  every  dwelling-house,  and  all  stores  of 
rice  and  other  cereals  within  their  reach  ;  and  they  carried 
off  with  them  all  negroes,  horses,  cattle,  and  plate  tliit 
couM  be  removed  by  land  or  water.  Screven,  a  gallant 
American  officer,  beloved  for  his  virtues  in  private  life, 
was  killed  by  them  after  he  became  their  prisoner. 

Roused  by  these  incursions  into  Georgia,  Robert  Howe, 
the  American  commander  in  the  southern  district,  medi- 
tated  an  expedition  against  St.  Augustine.  This  scheme 
had  no  chance  of  success.  At  St.  Mary's  River,  an  epi- 
demic swept  away  one  quarter  of  his  men ;  and,  after  slight 
skirmishes,  he  led  back  the  survivors  to  Savannah. 

Immediately  after  his  return,  on  the  twenty-third     vng. 
of  December,  three  thousand  men,  despatched  from  Dec'  23- 
New  York  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  arrived  off 
the  Island  of  Tybee ;  and  soon  afterwards,  passing  the  bar, 
approached   Savannah.     Relying  on  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  Howe  offered  resistance  to  a  disciplined  corps,  ably 
commanded,  and  more  than  three  times  as  numerous 
as  his  own.     But,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  one  party  of  Dec.  29. 
British,  guided  by  a  negro  through  a  swamp,  turned 
his  position.     A  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Americans  in 
front  and  rear  drove  them  into  a  disorderly  and  precipitate 
retreat.      With  a  loss   of  but   twenty-four   in    killed    and 
wounded,  the  British  gained  the  capital  of  Georgia,  four 
undred  and  fifty-three  prisoners,  forty-eight  pieces  of  can- 
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non,  several  mortars,  a  field-piece,  the  fort  with  its  military 
magMJnea,  mid  large  stores  of  provisions.  No  victory 
was  ever  more  complete ;  but  Germain  was  not  satisfied, 
for  no  Indian  parties  had  been  called  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition. 

Flashed  with  his  rapid  success,  Campbell  promised  pro- 
tection to  the  inhabitants,  but  only  on  condition  that  "they 
would  support  the  royal  government  with  their  arms."  In 
this  way,  the  people  of  the  low  country  of  Georgia  had 
no  choice  but  to  join  the  British  standard,  or  flee  to  the  up- 
l.nicl  or  to  South  Carolina.  The  captive  soldiers,  refining  to 
enlist  in  the  British  service,  were  crowded  on  board  prison- 
ships,  to  be  swept  away  by  infection.  The  war  was  plainly 
to  be  conducted  without  mercy,  and  terror  was  to  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  numbers.  Many  submitted  ;  but  de- 
termined  republicans  sought  an  asylum  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  state. 

Early  in  Jauuary,  1779,  Brigadier-general  Provost 
marched  as  a  conqueror  across  lower  Georgia  to  Sa- 
vannah, reducing  Sunbury  on  the  way  and  capturing  its 
garrison ;  and  Campbell,  with  eight  hundred  regulars,  took 
possession  of  Augusta.  The  province  appearing  to  bo  re- 
stored to  the  crown,  plunder  became  the  chief  thought  of 
the  British  army. 

From  jealousy  of  concentrated  power,  congress  kept  the 
military  departments  independent  of  each  other.  At  the 
request  of  the  delegates  from  South  Carolina,  Robert  Howe 
was  superseded  in  the  southern  command  by  Major-general 
Benjamin  Lincoln.  In  private  life,  this  officer  was  most 
estimable;  as  a  soldier,  he  was  brave,  but  of  a  heavy 
mould  and  inert  of  will.  Towards  the  end  of  1776,  ho 
had  repaired  to  Washington's  camp  as  a  major-general  of 
militia ;  in  the  following  February,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  continental  service,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Morris- 
town.  In  the  spring  of  1777,  he  was  completely  surprised 
by  the  British,  and  had  a  narrow  escape.  In  the  summer, 
he  was  sent  to  the  north,  in  the  belief  that  his  influence 
with  the  New  England  militia  would  bo  useful;  but  he 
never  took  part  in  any  battle.    Wounded  by  a  British  party 
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whom  he  mistook  for  Americans,  he  left  the  camp,  having 
been  in  active  service  less  than  a  year.  He  hail  not  fully 
recovered,  when,  on  the  fourth  of  December,  1778,  he 
entered  upon  the  command  in  Charleston. 

Oolleoting  what  force  he  could,  the  new  commander  took 
post  on  the  South  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah,  near 
Perrysburg,  with  at  first  scarcely  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred men.  As  neither  party  ventured  to  cross  the  river, 
the  British,  who  were  masters  of  the  water,  detached 
two  hundred  men  to  Beaufort.  Moultrie,  sent  almost  alone 
to  counteract  the  movement,  rallied  under  his  standard 
about  an  equal  number  of  militia.  These  brave  volunteers, 
who  were  supported  by  but  nine  continentals,  though  they 
were  poorly  supplied  with  ammunition  and  though  their 
enemy  had  the  advantage  of  position,  fought  for  their  own 
homes  under  a  leader  whom  they  trusted,  and  on  the 
third  of  February  drove  the  invaders  with  great  loss 
to  their  ships. 

The  continental  regiments  of  North  Carolina  were  with 
Washington's  army;  the  legislature  of  that  state  promptly 
called  out  two  thousand  of  its  people,  and  sent  tin  in. 
though  without  arms,  to  serve  for  five  months  under  Ashe 
and  Rutherford.  The  scanty  stores  of  South  Carolina  were 
exhausted  in  arming  them.  In  the  last  days  of  January, 
1779,  they  joined  the  camp  of  Lincoln,  whose  troops  thus 
became  respectable  as  to  numbers,  though  only  six  hundred 
of  them  were  continentals. 

Meantime,  the  assembly  of  South  Carolina,  superseding 
Rawlins  Lowndes  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  recalled 
John  Rutledge  to  be  their  governor.  They  ordered  a  regi- 
ment of  light  dragoons  to  be  raised,  offered  a  bounty  of  five 
hundred  dollars  to  every  one  who  would  enlist  for  sixteen 
months,  and  gave  large  powers  to  the  governor  and  council 
to  draft  the  militia  of  the  state,  and  "do  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  the  public  good." 

The  British,  having  carried  their  arms  into  the  upper 
country  of  Georgia,  sent  emissaries  to  encourage  a  rising  in 
South  Carolina.  A  party  of  abandoned  men,  whose  chief 
ibject  was  rapine,  put  themselves  in  motion  to   join    the 
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British,  gathering  on  the  way  every  kind  of  booty  that 
could  be  transported.  They  were  pursued  across  the  Sa- 
vannah by  Colonel  Andrew  Pickens,  with  about  three  hun- 
dred of  the  citizens  of  Ninety-Six;  and,  on  the  four- 
FolTu.  teenth  of  February,  van  overtaken,  surprised,  and 
completely  routed.  Their  commander  and  forty  others 
fell  in  battle,  and  many  prisoners  were  taken.  About  two 
hundred  escaped  te  the  British  lines.  The  republican  gov- 
ernment, which  since  1776  had  maintained  its  jurisdiction 
Without  dispute  in  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  ar- 
raigned some  of  them  in  the  civil  court ;  and,  by  a  jury  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  seventy  of  them  were  convicted  of 
treason  and  rebellion  against  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 
Of  these,  no  more  than  five  were  executed  :  the  rest  were 
pardoned. 

On  hearing  that  Lincoln  from  ill-health  had  asked  of 
oongreas  leave  to  retire,  Greene,  who  began  to  be  impatient 
of  his  position,  as  quartermaster-general,  requested  of  the 
commander  in  chief  the  southern  command.  Washington 
answered  that  Greene  would  be  his  choice,  but  he  was  not 
consulted.  The  army  of  Lincoln,  whose  offer  to  retire  was 
not  accepted,  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  British  in  number, 
and  far  more  so  in  quality;  yet  he  ventured  to  detach 
Ashe,  with  fifteen  hundred  of  the  North  Carolina  militia, 
on  separate  service.  This  inexperienced  general  crossed 
the  Savannah  at  Augusta  which  the  British  had  abandoned, 
and  descended  the  river  with  the  view  to  confine  the  enemy 
within  narrower  limits.  Following  his  orders,  lie  encamped 
Iiis  party  at  Brier  Creek,  on  the  Savannah,  beyond  support- 
ing distance.  The  post  seemed  to  him  strong,  as  it  had 
but  one  approach.  The  British  amused  Lincoln  by  •  feint ; 
while  Lieutenant-colonel  Provost  turned  the  position  of 
Ashe  who  seemed  never  to  have  heard  of  military 
Mar.  3.  discipline  or  vigilance,  and  on  the  third  day  of  March 
fell  upon  his  party.  The  few  continentals,  about 
sixty  in  number,  alone  made  a  brave  but  vain  defence.  By 
wading  through  swamps  and  swimming  the  Savannah,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  militia  were  able  to  rejoin  the 
American  camp ;    the   rest  perished,  or  were  captured  or 
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returned  to  their  homes.  So  quickly  was  one  fourth  of  the 
troops  of  Lincoln  lost.  The  British  captured  seven  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  more  than  one  thousand  stand  of  arms. 
After  this  success,  General  Provost  proclaimed  a  sort  of 
civil  government  in  Georgia. 

Re-enforced  from  the  South  Carolina  militia,  of  whom 
Rntledge  had  assembled  great  numbers  at  Orangeburg, 
Lincoln,  who  had  neither  the  means  of  conducting  a  siege, 
nor  a  soldiery  that  could  cncuiintor  veterans,  nor  the  com- 
mand of  the  river,  undertook  to  lead  his  troops  against 
Savannah  by  way  of  Augusta,  leaving  only  a  thousand 
militia  under  Moultrie  at  Perrysburg.  The  British  general 
had  the  choice  between  awaiting  an  attack  or  invading  the 
richest  part  of  Carolina.  His  decision  was  for  the 
side  which  promised  booty.  On  the  twenty-eighth  A^%_ 
of  April,  when  the  American  army  was  distant  five 
days'  march.  General  Provost,  this  time  supported  by  In- 
dians, crossed  the  river  with  three  thousand  men,  and  drove 
Honltrie  before  him.  The  approach  of  the  savage  allies 
who  spared  neither  child  nor  woman,  and  the  waste  and 
plunder  of  the  plantations,  spread  terror  through  the  land. 
Many  of  Moultrie's  militia  left  him  to  protect  their  own 
families.  Timid  planters,  to  save  their  property,  made  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty ;  and  sudden  converts  represented  to 
Prevost  that  Charleston  lay  defenceless  at  his  mercy.  After 
two  or  three  days  of  doubt,  the  hope  of  seizing  the 
wealthy  city  lured  him  on ;  and  upon  the  eleventh  of  Mayii. 
May,  two  days  too  late,  he  appeared  before  the  town. 
While  he  hesitated,  the  men  of  Charleston  had  protected 
tlii'  neck  by  sudden  but  well-planned  works;  on  the  ninth 
and  tenth,  Rutledge  arrived  with  the  militia,  and  Moultrie 
with  all  of  his  party  that  remained  true  to  him,  as  well  as 
a  body  of  three  hundred  men  whom  Lincoln  had  detached 
god  who  had  marched  forty  miles  a  day.  While  the  Brit- 
ish crossed  the  Ashley,  Pulaski  and  a  corps  were  ferried 
over  the  Cooper  into  Charleston. 

The  besiegers  and  the  besieged  were  nearly  equal  in 
numbers ;  the  issue  of  the  campaign  might  depend  on  the 
slaves.      No   sooner   was    the    danger   of    South    Carolina 
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known  in  the  camp  of  Washington,  than  young  Laurens 
became  impatient  to  fly  to  his  native  state,  ami  levy  and 
commaml  :i  regiment  of  blacks.  Alexander  Hamilton  rec- 
ommended the  project  to  the  president  of  congress  in  these 
words :  "  The  negroes  will  make  very  excellent  soldiers. 
This  project  will  have  to  combat  prejudice  and  self-interest. 
Contempt  for  the  blacks  makes  us  fancy  many  things  tli.it 
are  founded  neither  in  reason  nor  experience.  Their  nat- 
ural faculties  are  as  good  as  ours.  Give  them  their  freedom 
with  their  muskets:  this  will  secure  their  fidelity,  animate 
their  courage,  and  have  a  good  influence  upon  those  who 
remain,  by  opening  a  door  for  their  emancipation.  This 
circumstance  has  weight  in  inducing  me  to  wish  the  BUOOflea 
of  the  project;  for  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  true  policy 
equally  interest  me  in  favor  of  this  unfortunate  class  of 
men."  Two  days  later,  the  elder  Laurens  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington :  "  Had  we  arms  for  three  thousand  stich  black  men 
as  I  could  select  in  Carolina,  I  should  have  no  doubt  of 
success  in  driving  the  British  out  of  Georgia,  and  subduing 
East  Florida  before  the  end  of  July."  To  this  Washington 
answered  :  "  The  policy  of  our  arming  slaves  is  in  my  opin- 
ion a  moot  point,  unless  the  enemy  set  the  example.  For, 
should  we  begin  to  form  battalions  of  them,  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt,  if  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted,  of  their  fol- 
lowing us  in  it  and  justifying  the  measure  upon  our  own 
ground.  The  contest  then  must  be,  who  can  arm  fastest. 
And  where  are  our  arms  ?  " 

Congress  listened  to  Huger,  the  agent  from  South  Caro- 
lina, as  he  explained  that  his  state  was  weak,  because  many 
of  its  citizens  must  remain  at  home  to  prevent  revolts  among 
the  negroes,  or  their  desertion  to  the  enemy  ;  and  it  recom- 
mended as  a  remedy  that  the  two  southernmost  of  the  thir- 
teen states  should  detach  the  most  vigorous  and  enterprising 
of  the  negroes  from  the  rest,  by  arming  three  thousand  of 
them  under  command  of  white  officers. 

A  few  days  before  the  British  came  near  Charleston, 

young  Laurens  arrived,  bringing  no  relief  from  the 

north  beyond  the  advice  of  congress  for  the  Carolinians  to 

save  themselves  by  arming  their  slaves.     The   advice  was 
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heard  in  anger,  and  rejected  with  disdain.  The  state  felt 
itself  cast  off  and  alone.  Georgia  had  fallen  ;  the  country 
between  Savannah  and  Charleston  was  overrun ;  the  British 
confiscated  all  negroes  whom  they  could  seize ;  their  emis- 
saries were  urging  the  rest  to  rise  against  their  owners 
or  to  run  away ;  the  United  States  seemed  indifferent, 
and  Washington's  army  was  too  weak  to  protect  so  remote 
a  government.  Many  began  to  regret  the  struggle  for 
independence.  Moved,  therefore,  by  their  insulation  and 
by  a  dread  of  exposing  Charleston  to  be  taken  by  storm, 
and  sure  at  least  of  gaining  time  by  protracted  parleys, 
the  executive  government  sent  a  flag  to  ask  of  the  in- 
vaders their  terms  for  a  capitulation.  In  answer,  the 
British  general  offered  peace  to  the  inhabitants  who  would 
accept  protection  ;  to  all  others,  the  condition  of  prisoners 
of  war.  The  council,  at  its  next  meeting,  debated  giving 
up  the  town ;  Moultrie,  Laurens,  and  Pulaski,  who  were 
called  in,  declared  that  they  had  men  enough  to  beat  the 
invaders;  and  yet,  against  the  voice  of  Gadsden,  of  Fer- 
guson, of  John  Edwards,  who  was  moved  even  to  tears, 
the  majority,  at  heart  irritated  by  the  advice  of  congress 
to  emancipate  and  arm  slaves,  "proposed  a  neutrality 
during  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  America ;  the 
question  whether  the  state  shall  belong  to  Great  Britain 
or  remain  one  of  the  United  States  to  be  determined  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers."  Laurens, 
being  called  upon  to  bear  this  message,  scornfully  refused, 
and  another  was  selected.  The  British  general  declined 
to  treat  with  the  civil  government  of  South  Carolina,  but 
made  answer  to  Moultrie  that  the  garrison  must  surrender 
as  prisoners  of  war.  "Then  we  will  fight  it  out,"  said 
Moultrie  to  the  governor  and  council,  and  left  their 
tent.  Gadsden  and  Ferguson  followed  him,  to  say :  rrra. 
u  Act  according  to  your  own  judgment,  and  we  will 
rapport  you  ;  "  and  Moultrie  waved  the  flag  from  the  gate 
aa  a  aignal  that  the  conference  was  at  an  end. 

The  citizens  of  Charleston  knew  nothing  of  the  delib- 
erations of  the  council,  and  seemed  resolved  to  stand  to 
the  lines  in  defence  of  their  country ;  parleys  had  carried 
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them  over  the  only  moment  of  danger.  At  daylight,  the 
cry  ran  along  the  line  :  "  The  enemy  is  gone."  The  British, 
having  intercepted  a  letter  from  Lincoln,  —  in  which  he 
charged  Moultrie  "  not  to  give  up  the  city,  nor  suffer  the 
people  to  despair,"  for  he  was  hastening  to  their  relief, — 
escaped  an  encounter  by  retreating  to  the  islands.  The 
Americans,  for  want  of  boats,  could  not  prevent 
1779.  their  embarkation,  nor  their  establishing  a  post  at 
Beaufort.  The  Carolina  militia  returned  to  their 
homes;  Lincoln,  left  with  but  about  eight  hundred  men, 
passed  the  great  heats  of  summer  at  Sheldon. 

The  invasion  of  South  Carolina  by  the  army  of  General 
Prevost  proved  nothing  more  than  a  raid  through  the  rich- 
est plantations  of  the  state.  The  British  forced  their  way 
into  almost  every  house  in  a  wide  extent  of  country  ;  spar- 
ing in  some  measure  those  who  professed  loyalty  to  the 
king,  they  rifled  all  others  of  their  money,  rings,  personal 
ornaments  and  plate,  stripped  houses  of  furniture  and 
linen,  and  even  broke  open  tombs  in  search  of  hidden 
treasure.  Objects  of  value,  not  transportable  by  hind  or 
water,  were  destroyed.  Porcelain,  mirrors,  windows,  were 
dashed  in  pieces ;  gardens  carefully  planted  with  exotics 
were  laid  waste.  Domestic  animals,  which  could  not  be 
used  nor  carried  off,  were  wantonly  shot,  and  in  some 
places  not  even  a  chicken  was  left  alive.  A  thousand  fu- 
gitive slaves  perished  of  want  in  the  woods,  or  of  fever 
in  the  British  camp ;  about  three  thousand  passed  with 
the  army  into  Georgia. 

The  southernmost  states  looked  for  relief  to  the  French 
fleet  in  America.  In  September,  1778,  the  Marquis  de 
Bouille,  the  gallant  governor-general  of  the  French  wind- 
ward islands,  in  a  single  day  wrested  from  Great  Britain 
the  strongly  fortified  island  of  Dominica ;  but  D'Estaing, 
with  a  greatly  increased  fleet  and  a  land  force  of  nine 
thousand  men,  oame  in  sight  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia  just 
as  its  last  French  flag  had  been  struck  to  a  corps  of  fifteen 
hundred  British  troops.  A  landing  for  its  recovery  was 
repulsed,  with  a  loss  to  D'Estaing  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
men. 
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Earl)-  in  January,  1779,  re-enforcements  under  Admiral 
Byron  transferred  maritime  superiority  to  the  British ;  and 
D'Estaing  for  six  months  sheltered  his  fleet  within 
the  bay  of  Port  Royal.     At  the  end  of  June,  Byron     j1  ™' 
having  left  St-  Lucia  to  convoy  a  company  of  British 
merchant  ships  through  the  passages,  D'Estaing  detached 
a  force  against  St.  Viucent,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  op- 
pressed and  enslaved   Caribs,  its   native   inhabitants,   was 
easily  taken.     This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  war  where 
insurgent  slaves  acted  efficiently.     At  the  same  time,  the 
French    admiral    made  an  attack  on  the  Island  of 
Grenada,  whose  garrison  on  the  fourth  of  July  sur-    July*, 
rendered  at  discretion.     Two  days  later,  the  fleet  of 
Byron  arrived  within  sight  of  the  French;  and,  though  re- 
duced in  number,  sought  a  general  close  action,  which  his 
adversary  knew  how  to  avoid.     In  the  running  fight  which 
ensued,  the  British  ships  suffered  so  much  in  their  masts 
and  rigging  that  the  French  recovered  the  superiority. 

To  a  direct  co-operation  with  the  United  States,  D'Estaing 
was  drawn  by  the  wish  of  congress,  the  entreaties  of  South 
Carolina,  and  his  own  never-failing  good-will.     On 
the  first  day  of  September,  he  approached  Georgia  so   Sept.  1. 
suddenly  that  he  took  by  surprise  four  British  ships- 
of-war.    To  the  government  of  South  Carolina  he  announced 
his  readiness  to  assist  in  reducing  Savannah ;  but  as  there 
was    neither   harbor,  nor    road,  nor   offing   to  receive  his 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  he  made  it  a  condition  that  his 
fleet,  which    consisted  of   thirty-three   sail,  should  not  be 
detained   long  off  so  dangerous  a  coast.      South  Carolina 
glowed  with  joy  in  the  fixed  belief  that  the  garrison 
of  Savannah  would  lay  down  their  arms.    In  ten  days,  Sept.  12. 
the  French  troops,  though  unassisted,  effected  their 
landing.     Meantime,  the   British  commander  worked  day 
and  night  with  relays  of  hundreds  of  negroes  to  strengthen 
his  defences ;  and  Maitland,  regardless  of  malaria,  hastened 
with  troops  from  Beaufort  through  the  swamps  of  the  low 
country. 

On  the  sixteenth,  D'Estaing  summoned  General  Sept.  is. 
?revost   to   surrender  to   the   arms  of   the  king  of 
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France.  While  Prevost  gained  time  by  a  triple  inter- 
change of  notes,  Maitlaml,  flushed  with  a  mortal  fever 
caught  on  the  march,  brought  to  his  aid  through  the  inland 
channels  the  first  division  of  about  four  hundred  men  from 
Beaufort.  The  second  division  followed  a  few  hours  later; 
and,  when  both  had  arrived,  the  British  gave  their  answer 
of  defiance. 

Swiftly  as  the  summons  had  been  borne  through  South 

Carolina,  and  gladly  as  its  people  ran  to  arms,  it  was 

Beiii933.  *,ne  twenty-third  of  September  when  the  Americans 

under  Lincoln  joined  the  French  in  the  siege  of  the 

Oct.  a.     city.     On   the  eighth  of  October,  the  reduction  of 

Savannah  seemed  still  so  far  distant  that  the  naval 

officers  insisted  on  the  rashness  of  leaving  the  fleet  longer 

exposed  to  autumnal  gales,  or  to  an  attack,  with  so  much  of 

its  strength  on  land.     An  assault  was  therefore  resolved  on 

for  the  next  day,  an  hour  before  sunrise,  by  two  feigned 

and  two  real  attacks. 

The  only  chance  of  success  lay  in  the  precise  execution 
of  the  plan.  The  column  under  Count  Dillon,  which  was 
to  have  attacked  the  rear  of  the  British  lines,  became  en- 
tangled in  a  swamp,  of  which  it  should  only  have  skirted 
the  edge,  was  helplessly  exposed  to  the  British  batteries, 
and  could  not  even  be  formed.  It  was  broad  day  when  the 
party  with  D'Estaing,  accompanied  by  a  part  of  the  Caro- 
linians, advanced  fearlessly,  but  only  to  become  huddled 
together  near  the  parapet  under  a  destructive  fire  from 
musketry  and  cannon.  The  American  standard  was  planted 
on  the  ramparts  by  Hume  and  by  Bush,  lieutenants  of  the 
second  South  Carolina  regiment,  but  both  of  them  fell ;  at 
their  side  Sergeant  Jasper  waa  mortally  wounded,  but  he 
used  the  last  moments  of  his  life  to  bring  off  the  colors 
which  he  supported.     A  French  standard  was  also  planted. 

After  an  obstinate  struggle  of  fifty-five  minutes  to  carry 
the  redoubt,  the  assailants  retreated  before  a  charge  of 
grenadiers  and  marines,  led  gallantly  by  Muitland.  The 
injury  sustained  by  the  British  was  trifling;  the  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  about  two  hundred ;  of  the  French,  thrico 
as  many.     D'Estaing  was  twice  wounded ;   Pulaski  once, 
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and  mortally.  "The  cries  of  the  dying,"  bo  wrote  the 
Baron  de  Stedingk  to  his  king,  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden, 
"pierced  me  to  the  heart.  I  desired  death,  and  might  have 
found  it,  but  for  the  necessity  of  thinking  how  to  save 
four  hundred  men  whose  retreat  was  stopped  by  a  broken 
bridge."  He  himself  was  badly  wounded.  At  Paris,  as  he 
moved  about  on  crutches,  he  became  the  delight  of  the 
highest  social  circles ;  and  at  one  of  the  theatres  he 
was  personated  on  the  stage,  leading  a  party  to  vm. 
storm.  The  French  withdrew  to  their  ships  and 
sailed  for  France  ;  the  patriots  of  Georgia  who  had  joined 
them  fled  to  the  backwoods  or  across  the  river. 

•  Lincoln  repaired  to  Charleston,  and  was  followed  by  what 
remained  of  his  army;  the  militia  of  South  Carolina  re- 
turned to  their  homes ;  its  continental  regiments  were  melt- 
»ing  away  ;  and  its  paper  money  became  so  nearly  worthless 
that  a  bounty  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  twenty-one 
months'  service  had  no  attraction.  The  dwellers  near  the 
sea  between  Charleston  and  Savannah  were  shaken  in  their 
allegiance,  not  knowing  where  to  find  protection.  Through- 
out the  state,  the  people  were  disheartened,  and  foreboded 
its  desolation. 

The  permanence  of  the  power  of  the  British  in  the  south- 
ern Atlantic  states  depended  on  their  treatment  of  the  negro. 
Now  that  they  held  Georgia  and  Beaufort  in  South  Carolina, 
they  might  have  gained  an  enduring  mastery  by  emancipat- 
ing and  arming  the  blacks.  But  the  idea  that  slavery  was 
a  sin  against  humanity  was  unknown  to  parliament  and  to 
the  ministry,  and  would  have  been  hooted  at  by  the  army. 
The  thought  of  universal  emancipation  had  not  yet  con- 
quered the  convictions  of  the  ruling  class  in  England,  nor 
touched  the  life  and  conscience  of  the  nation.  The  English 
of  that  day  rioted  in  the  lucrative  slave-trade,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  government  in  upholding  it  had  been  one  of  the 
causes  that  provoked  the  American  war.  So  the  advice  to 
organize  an  army  of  liberated  negroes,  though  persisted  in 
by  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  was  crushed  by  the  mad 
eagerness  of  the  British  officers  and  soldiers  in  America  for 
plunder ! 
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In  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  cordial  approbation 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  The  instructions  from  Ger- 
main authorized  the  confiscation  and  sale,  not  only  of  negroes 
employed  in  the  American  army,  but  of  those  who 
1778.  voluntarily  followed  the  British  troops  and  took  sanc- 
tuary under  British  jurisdiction.  Many  of  them  were 
shipped  to  the  markets  of  the  West  Indies. 

Before  the  end  of  three  months  after  the  capture  of  Sa- 
vannah, all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  rebels  in 
Georgia,  was  disposed  of.  For  further  gains,  Indians  were 
encouraged  to  catch  slaves  wherever  they  could  find  them, 
and  bring  them  in.  All  families  in  South  Caroliua  were 
subjected  to  the  visits  of  successive  sets  of  banditti,  who 
received  commissions  to  act  as  volunteers  with  no  paj  of 
emolument  but  that  derived  from  rapine,  and  who,  roaming 
about  at  pleasure,  robbed  the  widely  scattered  plantations, 
without  regard  to  the  patriotism  or  the  loyalty  of  their 
owners.  Negroes  were  the  spoil  most  coveted ;  on  the 
average,  they  were  valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  silvt-r 
dollars  each.  When  Sir  James  Wright  returned  to  the 
government  of  Georgia,  he  found  several  thousands  of  limn 
awaiting  distribution  among  their  claimants.  The  name  of 
the  British  grew  hateful,  where  it  had  before  been  cherished ; 
their  approach  was  dreaded  as  the  coming  of  ruin ;  iheii 
greed  quelled  every  hope  of  the  slave  for  enfranchisement. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  CHARLESTON. 

1779-1780. 

Armies  were  encouraged  by  the  government  in  England 
to  pillage  and  lay  waste  the  plantations  of  South 
Carolina,  and  confiscate  the  property  of  the  greatest  ins. 
part  of  her  inhabitants.  Families  were  divided  ;  pat- 
riots outlawed  and  savagely  assassinated ;  houses  burned, 
and  women  and  children  driven  shelterless  into  the  forests; 
districts  so  desolated  that  they  seemed  the  abode  only  of 
orphans  aud  widows;  and  the  retaliation  provoked  by  the 
unrelenting  rancor  of  loyalists  threatened  the  extermina- 
tion of  her  people.  Left  mainly  to  her  own  resources,  it 
as  through  bloodshed  and  devastation  and  the  depths  of 
wretchedness  that  her  citizens  were  to  bring  her  back  to 
her  place  in  the  republic  by  their  own  heroic  courage  and 
self-devotion,  having  suffered  more,  and  dared  more,  and 

•achieved  more  than  the  men  of  any  other  state. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  whose  breast  his  failure  before 
Charleston  in  1776  still  rankled,  resolved  in  person  to  carry 
out  the  order  for  its  reduction.  In  August,  an  English  fleet, 
commanded  by  Arbuthnot,  an  old  and  inefficient  admiral, 
brought  him  re-enforcements  and  stores  ;  in  September,  fif- 
teen hundred  men  arrived  from  Ireland ;  in  October,  Rhode 
Island  was  evacuated,  and  the  troops  which  had  so  long 
been  stationed  there  in  inactivity  were  incorporated  into 
his  army.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  acquire  Charleston 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  uncertain  destination  of 
the  superior  fleet  of  D'Estaing  held  him  at  bay,  till  he 
became  assured  that  it  had  sailed  for  Europe. 

Leaving  the  command  in  New  York  to  the  veteran  Knyp- 
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hauscn,  Clinton,  in  the  extreme  cold  of  the  severest  winter, 
embarked  eight  thousand  five  hundred  officers  and  men ; 
and  on  the  day  after  Christmas,  1779,  set  sail  for  the  con- 
quest of  South  Carolina.  The  admiral  led  the  van  into  the 
adverse  current  of  the  gulf-stream  ;  glacial  storms  scattered 
the  fleet ;  an  ordnance  vessel  foundered ;  American 
privateers  captured  some  of  the  transports ;  a  bark, 
carrying  Hessian  troops,  lost  its  masts,  was  driven 
by  gales  across  the  ocean,  and  broke  in  pieces  just  as  it  had 
landed  its  famished  passengers  near  St.  Ives  in  England. 
Most  of  the  horses  perished.  Few  of  the  transport!  ar- 
rived at  Tybee  in  Georgia,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  before 
the  end  of  January.  After  the  junction  of  the  troops, 
Clinton  had  ten  thousand  men  under  his  command  ;  and 
yet  lie  instantly  ordered  from  New  York  Lord  Ilawdon's 
brigade  of  eight  regiments,  or  about  three  thousand  more. 
Charleston  was  an  opulent  town  of  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  free  and  slave,  including  a  large  population 
of  traders  and  others,  strongly  attached  to  England  and 
hating  independence.  The  city,  which  was  not  deserted 
by  its  private  families,  had  no  considerable  store  of  pro- 
visions. The  paper  money  of  the  province  was  worth  but 
five  per  cent  of  its  nominal  value.  The  town,  like  the 
country,  was  flat  and  low.  On  three  sides  it  lay  upon  the 
water  ;  and,  for  its  complete  investment,  an  enemy  who 
commanded  the  sea  needed  oidy  to  occupy  the  neck  be- 
tween the  Cooper  and  the  Ashley  Rivers.  It  had  neither 
citadel,  nor  fort,  nor  ramparts,  nor  stone,  nor  materials  for 
building  any  thing  more  than  field-works  of  loose  sand, 
kept  together  by  boards  and  logs.  The  ground  to  be  de- 
fended within  the  limits  of  the  city  was  very  extensive  ; 
and  Lincoln  commanded  less  than  two  thousaud 
Feb.  3.  effective  men.  On  the  third  of  February,  1780,  the 
general  assembly  of  South  Carolina  intrusted  the 
executive  of  the  state  with  power  "to  do  all  things  neces- 
sary to  secure  its  liberty,  safety,  aud  happiness,  except 
taking  away  the  life  of  a  citizen  without  legal  trial."  But 
the  calls  on  the  militia  were  little  heeded ;  the  defeat  before 
Savannah  had  disheartened  the  people.     The  southern  part 
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of  the  state  needed  all  its  men  for  its  own  protection  ;  the 
middle  part  was  disaffected ;  the  frontiers  were  menaced 
by  savage  tribes.  Yet,  without  taking  counsel  of  his  offi- 
cers, Lincoln,  reluctant  to  abandon  public  property  which 
he  had  not  means  to  transport,  yielded  to  the  threats 
and  urgency  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  and  re- 
mained in  their  city,  which  no  experienced  engineer  re- 
garded as  tenable. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  the  British  forces  from  the  mo. 
eastern  side  of  St.  John's  Island  gained  a  view  of  the  Feb- 2t- 
town,  its  harbor,  the  sea,  and  carefully  cultivated  planta- 
tions, which,  after  their  fatigues,  seemed  to  them  a  paradise. 
The  best  defence  of  the  harbor  was  the  bar  at  its  out- 
U't ;  ami  already,  on  the  twenty-seventh,  the  officers  Feb.27. 
of  the  continental  squadron,  which  carried  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guns,  reported  their  inability  to  guard  it.  "  Then," 
in  the  opinion  of  Washington,  "  the  attempt  to  defend  the 
town  ought  to  have  been  relinquished."  But  Lincoln  was 
intent  only  on  strengthening  its  fortifications.  Setting  the 
example  of  labor,  he  was  the  first  to  go  to  work  on  thirn  in 
the  morning,  and  would  not  return  till  late  in  the  evening. 
Of  the  guns  of  the  squadron  and  its  seamen,  he  formed  and 
manned  batteries  on  shore ;  and  ships  were  sunk  to  close 
the  entrance  to  the  Ashley  River. 

Clinton,  trusting  nothing  to  hazard,  moved  slowly  along 
a  coast  intersected  by  creeks  and  checkered  with  islands. 
The  delay  brought  greater  disasters  on  the  state.  Lim  <>ln 
used  the  time  to  draw  into  Charleston  all  the  resources  of 
the  southern  department  of  which  he  could  dispose.  "  Col- 
lecting the  whole  force  for  the  defence  of  Charleston," 
thought  Washington,  M  is  putting  much  to  hazard  ; "  and 
be  dreaded  the  event.  But  he  was  too  remote  to  be  heard 
in  lime. 

The  period  of  enlistment  of  the  North  Carolina  militia 
having  expired,  most  of  them  returned  home.     On 
the  seventh  of  April,  the  remains  of  the  Virginia  line,  April  7. 
seven  hundred  veterans,  entered  Charleston,  having 
in  twenty-eight  days  marched  five  hundred  miles  to  certain 
captivity. 
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itm.  On  the  ninth,  Arbuthnot,  taking  advantage  of  a 
Apni  9.  gentle  east  wind,  brought  his  ships  into  the  harbor, 
without  suffering  from  Fort  Moultrie  or  returning 
Apr.  10.  its  fire.  The  next  day,  the  first  parallel  being  com- 
pleted, Clinton  and  Arbuthnot  summoned  the  town 
to  surrender.  Lincoln  answered :  "  From  duty  and  inclina- 
tion, I  dull  rapport  the  town  to  the  last  extremity." 

On  the  thirteenth,  the  American  officers  insisted 
t  li.u  Governor  Kutledge  should  withdraw  from 
Charleston,  leaving  Gadsden,  the  lieutenant-governor,  with 
five  of  the  OOnnoiL  On  the  same  morning,  Lincoln  for  the 
first  time  culled  a  council  of  war,  and,  revealing  to  its  mem- 
bers his  want  of  resources,  suggested  an  evacuation.  "  We 
should  not  lose  an  hour,"  said  Mackintosh,  "  in  attempting 
to  get  the  continental  troops  over  the  Cooper  River;  for  on 
their  safety  depends  the  salvation  of  the  state."  But  Lin- 
coln only  invited  them  to  consider  the  measure  maturely, 
till  the  time  when  he  should  send  for  them  again.  Before 
he  met  them  again,  the  American  cavalry,  which  kept  up 
some  connection  between  the  town  and  the  country,  had 
been  surprised  and  dispersed  ;  Cornwallis  had  arrived 
with  nearly  three  thousand  men  from  New  York ; 
and  the  British  had  occupied  the  peninsula  from  the 
Cooper  to  the  Wando  ;  so  that  an  evaeu.it ion  was  no 
longer  possible.  On  the  sixth  of  May,  Fort  Moultrie 
surrendered  without  firing  a  gun.  That  field  in- 
trenehments  supported  a  siege  for  six  weeks  was  due  to  the 
caution  of  the  besiegers  more  than  to  the  vigor  of  the  de- 
fence, which  languished  from  an  almost  general  disaffection 
of  the  citizens. 

On  the  twelfth,  after  the  British  had  mounted  can- 
non in  their  third  parallel,  had  crossed  the  wet  ditch 
and  advanced  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the  American 
works,  ready  to  assault  the  town  by  land  and  water,  Lin- 
coln signed  a  capitulation.  A  proposal  to  allow  the  men  of 
South  Carolina,  who  did  not  choose  to  reside  under  British 
rule,  twelve  months  to  dispose  of  their  property,  was  not 
accepted.  The  continental  troops  and  sailors  became  pris- 
oners of  war  until  exchanged;  the  militia  from  the  country 
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were  to  return  home  as  prisoners  of  war  on  parole,  and  to 
be  secured  in  their  property  so  long  as  their  parole  should 
be  observed.  All  free  male  adults  in  Charleston,  including 
the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  even  the  loyalists,  who  a  few  days 
later  offered  their  congratulations  on  the  reduction  of  South 
Carolina,  were  counted  and  paroled  as  prisoners.  In  this 
\uin-gloriou8  way,  Clinton  could  report  over  five  thousand 
prisoner*. 

Less  property  was  wasted  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
but  there  was  not  less  greediness  for  plunder.  The  value 
of  the  spoil,  which  was  distributed  by  English  and  Hessian 
commissaries  of  captures,  amounted  to  about  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  the  dividend  of  a  major-general 
exceeded  four  thousand  guineas.  There  was  no  restraint  ou 
private  rapine  ;  the  silver  plate  of  the  planters  was  carried 
off;  all  negroes  that  had  belonged  to  rebels  were  seized, 
even  though  they  had  themselves  sought  an  asylum  within 
the  British  lines ;  and  at  one  embarkation  two  thousand 
were  shipped  to  a  market  in  the  West  Indies.  British 
and  German  officers  thought  more  of  amassing  fortunes 
than  of  reuniting  the  empire.  The  patriots  were  not  al- 
lowed to  appoint  attorneys  to  manage  or  to  sell  their 
(•slates.  A  sentence  of  confiscation  hung  over  the  whole 
land,  and  British  protection  was  granted  only  in  return  for 
the  unconditional  promise  of  loyalty. 

For  six  weeks  all  opposition  ceased  in  South  Carolina. 
One  expedition  was  sent  by  Clinton  up  the  Savannah  to 
encourage  the  loyal  and  reduce  the  disaffected  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Augusta ;  another  proceeded  for  the  like  purpose 
to  the  district  of  Ninety-Six,  where  Williamson  surrendered 
his  post  and  accepted  British  protection ;  Pickens  was  re- 
duced to  inactivity ;  alone  of  the  leaders  of  the  patriot 
militia,  Colonel  James  Williams  escaped  pursuit  and  pre- 
served his  freedom  of  action.  A  third  and  larger  party 
under  Cornwallis  moved  across  the  Santee  towards  Camden. 
The  rear  of  the  old  Virginia  line,  commanded  by  Colonel  Bu- 
Eord,  arriving  too  late  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  of  Charles- 
ton, had  retreated  towards  the  north-east  of  the  I780 
state.     They  were  pursued,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  Ma*  * 
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of  May  were  overtaken  by  Tarleton  with  seven  hundred 
cavalry  and  mounted  infantry.  Buford  did  not  surrender, 
yet  gave  no  order  to  engage.  He  himself,  a  few  who 
were  mounted,  and  about  a  hundred  of  the  infantry, 
saved  themselves  by  a  precipitate  flight.  The  rest,  making 
no  resistance,  sued  for  quarter.  None  was  granted.  A 
hundred  and  thirteen  were  killed  on  the  spot;  a  hundred 
and  fifty  were  too  badly  hacked  to  be  moved ;  fifty-three 
only  could  be  brought  into  Camden  as  prisoners.  The  tid- 
ings of  this  massacre  carried  through  the  southern  forests 
mingled  horror  and  anger;  but  Tarleton  received  from 
Cornwallis  the  highest  encomiums. 

The  universal  panic  consequent  on  the  capture  of  Charles- 
ton had  suspended  all  resistance  to  the  British  army.  The 
men  of  Beaufort,  of  Ninety-Six,  and  of  Camden,  had  ca- 
pitulated under  the  promise  of  security.  They  believed 
that  they  were  to  be  treated  as  neutrals  or  as  prisoners  on 
parole.  There  remained  to  them  no  possibility  of  flight 
with  their  families;  and,  if  they  were  inclined  to  take  up 
arms,  there  was  no  American  army  around  which  they 
coiil. 1  rally. 

The  attempt  was  now  made  to  crush  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  heart  of  a  people  of  courage  and  honor,  to 
drive  every  man  of  Carolina  into  active  service  in  the  Brit- 
ish army,  and  to  force  the  dwellers  in  the  land  of  the  sun, 
which  ripened  passions  as  fierce  as  the  clime,  to  become 
the  instruments  of  their  own  subjectiou. 
i7gn  On    the   twenty-second    of    May,   confiscation    of 

M»y -."J.  property  and  other  punishments  were  denounced 
against  all  who  should  thereafter  oppose  the  king  in  anus, 
or  hinder  any  one  from  joining  his  forces.  On  the 
June  1.  first  of  June,  a  proclamation  by  the  commissioners, 
Clinton  and  Arbuthnot,  offered  pardon  to  the  peni- 
tent, on  their  immediate  return  to  allegiance ;  to  the  loyal, 
the  promise  of  their  former  political  immunities,  including 
freedom  from  taxation  except  by  their  own  legislature. 
This  policy  of  moderation  might  have  familiarized  the  Car- 
olinians once  more  to  the  British  government ;  but  the  proc- 
lamation  was  not   communicated   to   Cornwallis:    so    that 
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when,  three  weeks  later,  two  leading  men,  one  of  whom  had 
been  in  a  high  station  and  both  principally  concerned  in  the 
"rebellion,"  went  to  that  officer  to  surrender  themselves 
under  its  provisions,  he  could  only  answer  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  its  existence. 

On  the  third  of  June,  Clinton,  by  a  proclamation  17M. 
which  he  alone  signed,  cut  up  British  authority  in  Jui"'9> 
Carolina  by  the  roots.  He  required  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province,  even  those  outside  of  Charleston  "  who  were 
now  prisoners  on  parole,"  to  take  an  active  part  in  securing 
the  royal  government.  "Should  they  neglect  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,"  so  ran  the  proclamation,  "they  will  bo 
treated  as  rebels  to  the  government  of  the  king."  He  never 
reflected  that  many  who  accepted  protection  from  fear  or 
convenience  did  so  in  the  expectation  of  living  in  a  state  of 
neutrality,  and  that  they  might  say  :  "  If  we  must  fight,  let 
us  tight  on  the  side  of  our  friends,  of  our  countrymen,  of 
America."  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  New  York,  ho 
reported  to  Germain  :  "  The  inhabitants  from  every  quarter 
declare  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  offer  their  services 
in  arms.  There  are  few  men  in  South  Carolina  who  are 
not  either  our  prisoners  or  in  arms  with  us." 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 


•WAK  IN   THE    SOPTH  :    CORNWALLI8   AND    GATES. 


1780. 


Rivalry  and  dissension  between  Clinton  and  Comwallis 
already  glowed  under  the  ashes.  The  former  had 
1780.  written  home  more  of  truth  than  was  willingly  lis- 
ttned  to ;  and,  though  he  clung  with  tenacity  to  his 
commission,  he  intimated  conditionally  a  wish  to  be  recalled, 
Germain  took  him  so  far  at  his  word  as  to  give  him  leave 
to  transfer  to  Comwallis,  the  new  favorite,  the  chief  com- 
mand in  North  America. 

All  opposition  in  South  Carolina  was  for  the  moment  at 
an  end,  when  Comwallis  entered  on  his  separate  command. 
He  proposed  to  himself  no  less  than  to  keep  possession  of 
all  that  had  been  gained,  and  to  advance  as  a  conqueror  at 
least  to  the  Chesapeake.  Clinton  had  left  with  him  more 
than  five  thousand  effective  troops,  besides  more  than  a 
thousand  in  Georgia ;  to  these  were  to  be  added  the  regi- 
ments which  he  was  determined  to  organize  out  of  the 
southern  people. 

As  fast  as  the  districts  submitted,  the  new  commander 
enrolled  all  the  inhabitants,  and  appointed  field-officers  with 
civil  as  well  as  military  power.  The  men  of  property  above 
forty  were  made  responsible  for  order,  but  were  not  to  be 
called  out  except  in  case  of  insurrection  or  of  actual  inva- 
sion ;  the  younger  men  who  composed  the  second  class 
were  held  liable  to  serve  six  months  in  each  year.  Some 
hundreds  of  commissions  were  issued  for  the  militia  regi- 
ments. Major  Patrick  Ferguson,  kuown  from  his  services 
in  New  Jersey  and  greatly  valued,  was  deputed  to  visit  each 
district  in  South  Carolina,  to  procure  on  the  spot  lists  of  its 
militia,  and  to  see  that  the  orders  of  Comwallis  were  carried 
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into  execution.  Any  Cnrolinian  thereafter  taken  in  arms 
might  be  sentenced  to  death  for  desertion  and  bearing  arms 
against  his  country.  The  proposals  of  those  who  offered  to 
rui.se  provincial  corps  were  accepted;  and  men  of  the  prov- 
ince, void  of  honor  and  compassion,  received  commissions, 
gathered  about  them  profligate  ruffians,  and  roamed  through 
Carolina,  indulging  in  rapine,  and  ready  to  put  patriots  to 
death  as  outlaws.  Cornwallis  himself  never  regarded  a 
deserter,  or  any  whom  a  court-martial  sentenced  to  death, 
as  subjects  of  mercy.  A  quartermaster  of  Tarleton's  legion 
entered  the  house  of  Samuel  Wyly  near  Camden,  and, 
because  he  had  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  defence  of 
Charleston,  cut  him  iu  pieces.  The  Presbyterians  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  independence ;  and  indeed  the  Amer- 
ican revolution  was  but  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  to  civil  government.  One  Huck,  a  captain 
of  British  militia,  fired  the  library  and  dwelling-house  of 
the  clergyman  at  Williams's  plantation  in  the  upper  part 
of  South  Carolina,  and  burned  every  Bible  into  which  the 
Scottish  translation  of  the  psalms  was  bound.  Under  the 
immediate  eye  of  Cornwallis,  the  prisoners  who  had  capitu- 
lated in  Charleston  were  the  subjects  of  perpetual  persecu- 
tion, unless  they  would  exchange  their  paroles  for  oaths  of 
allegiance  ;  and  some  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
live  in  affluence  from  the  produce  of  lands  cultivated  by 
slaves  had  not  fortitude  enough  to  dare  to  be  poor.  Me- 
chanics and  shopkeepers  could  not  collect  their  dues,  except 
after  promises  of  loyalty. 

Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  the  very  important  command  on 
the  Santee,  raged  equally  against  deserters  from  his  Irish 
regiment  and  against  the  inhabitants.  To  Rugely,  at  that 
time  a  major  of  militia  in  the  British  service  and  an 
aspirant  for  higher  promotion,  he  on  the  first  of  July 
addressed  the  following  order:  "If  any  person  shall 
meet  a  soldier  straggling,  and  shall  not  secure  him  or  spread 
an  alarm  for  that  purpose ;  or  if  any  person  Bhall  shelter  or 
guide  or  furnish  assistance  to  soldiers  straggling,  the  persons 
so  offending  may  assure  themselves  of  rigorous  punishment, 
either  by  whipping,  imprisonment,  or  being  sent  to  serve 
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in  the  West  Indies.  T  will  give  the  inhabitants  ten  guineas 
for  the  head  of  any  deserter  belonging  to  the  volunteers  of 
Ireland,  and  five  guineas  only  if  they  bring  him  in  alive." 

The  chain  of  posts  for  holding  South  Carolina  consisted 
of  Georgetown,  Charleston,  Beaufort,  and  Savannah  on  the 
sea ;  Augusta,  Ninety-Six,  and  Camden  in  the  interior.  Of 
these,  Camden  was  the  most  important,  for  it  was  the  key 
between  the  north  and  south ;  by  a  smaller  post  at  Rocky 
Mount,  it  kept  up  a  communication  with  Ninety-Six. 
nw).  In  the  opinion  of  Clinton,  six  thousand  men  were  re- 

July'  quired  to  hold  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  yet,  at  the  end 
of  June,  Cornwallis  reported  that  he  had  put  an  end  to  all 
resistance  in  those  states,  and  in  September,  after  the  har- 
vest, would  march  into  North  Carolina  to  reduce  that  prov- 
ince. But  the  violence  of  his  measures  roused  the  courage 
of  despair.  On  hearing  of  the  acts  of  the  British,  noaston, 
the  delegate  in  congress  from  Georgia,  wrote  to  Jay :  "  Our 
in isfort lines  are,  under  God,  the  source  of  our  safety.  Our 
captive  soldiers  will,  as  usual,  be  poisoned,  starved,  and 
insulted,  —  will  be  scourged  into  the  service  of  the  enemy; 
the  citizens  will  suffer  pillaging,  violences,  and  conflagra- 
tions ;  a  fruitful  country  will  be  desolated ;  but  the  loss  of 
Charleston  will  promote  the  general  cause.  The  enemy 
have  overrun  a  considerable  part  of  the  state  in  the  hour  of 
its  nakedness  and  debility ;  but,  as  their  measures  seem  aa 
usual  lo  be  dictated  by  infatuation,  when  they  have  wrought 
up  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  fury  and  desperation,  they  will 
be  expelled  from  the  country." 

Determined  patriots  of  South  Carolina  took  refuge  in  the 
staU'  on  their  north.  Among  them  was  Sumter,  who  in  the 
command  of  a  continental  regiment  had  shown  courage  and 
ability.  To  punish  his  flight,  a  British  detachment  turned 
his  wife  out  of  doors,  and  burned  his  house  with  every 
thing  which  it  contained.  The  exiles,  banding  themselves 
together,  chose  him  for  their  leader.  For  their  use,  the 
smiths  of  the  neighborhood  wrought  iron  tools  into  rude 
weapons  ;  bullets  were  cast  of  pewter,  collected  from  house- 
keepers. With  scarcely  three  rounds  of  cartridges  to  a 
man,  they  could  obtain  no  more  but  from  their  foes ;  and 
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the  arms  of  the  dead  and  wounded  in  one  engagement  must 
equip  them  for  another. 

On  the  rumor  of  an  advancing  American  army,  Rawdon 
called  on  all  the  inhabitants  round  Camden  to  join  him 
in  arms.  One  hundred  and  sixty  who  refused  he  shut  up 
during  the  heat  of  midsummer  in  one  prison,  though  some 
of  them  were  protected  by  the  capitulation  of  Charleston. 
More  than  twenty  were  loaded  with  chains. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  Captain  Huck  was  sent  rrao. 
out  with  thirty-five  dragoons,  twenty  mounted  in-  July  1Z- 
fantry,  and  sixty  militia,  on  a  patrol.  His  troops  were 
posted  in  a  lane  at  the  village  of  Cross  Roads,  near  the 
source  of  Fishing  Creek ;  and  women  were  on  their  knees 
to  him,  vainly  begging  mercy  for  their  families  and  their 
homes;  when  suddenly  Sumter  and  his  men,  though  infe- 
rior in  number,  dashed  into  the  lane  at  both  ends,  killed  the 
commander,  and  destroyed  nearly  all  his  party.  This  was 
the  firsi  advantage  gained  over  the  royal  forces  since  the 
beginning  of  the  yen-. 

The  order  by  which  all  the  men  of  Carolina  were  enrolled 
in  the  militia  drove  into  the  British  service  prisoners  on  pa- 
role and  all  who  had  wished  to  remain  neutral.  One  Lisle, 
who  thus  suffered  compulsion  in  the  districts  bordering  on 
the  rivers  Tyger  and  Enoree,  waited  till  his  battalion  was 
supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  then  conducted  it 
to  its  old  commander,  who  was  with  Sumter  in  the  Catawba 
settlement. 

Thus  strengthened,  Sumter,  on  the  thirtieth  of  .luiyao. 
July,  made  a  spirited  though  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Rocky  Mount.      Having  repaired  his  losses,  on  the 
sixth  of  August  he    surprised   the    British    post   at    Aug.  6. 
Hinging  Rock.     A  regiment  of  refugees  from  North 
Carolina  fled  with  precipitation;  their  panic  spread  to  the 
provincial  regiment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  suffered 
severely.     In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  not  one  of  the 
Americans  had  more  than  ten  bullets;  before  its  end,  they 
Had  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  fallen.     Among  the 
partisans  who  were  present  in  this  fight  was  Andrew  Jack- 
son, an  orphan  boy  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  whom  hatred 
vol.  vi.  18 
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of  oppression  and  love  of  country  drove  to  deeds  beyond 
his  years.  Sumter  drew  back  to  the  Catawba  settlement, 
and  from  all  parts  of  South  Carolina  patriots  flocked  to  his 
standard. 

Thus  far,  the  south  rested  on  its  own  exertions.  Relying 
on  the  internal  strength  of  New  England  and  the  central 
stales  for  their  protection,  Washington  was  willing  to  incur 
hazard  for  the  relief  of  the  Carolinas ;  and,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  congress,  from  his  army  of  less  than  ten  ami  ■ 
half  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty-eight  hundred  were  to 
be  discharged  in  April,  he  detached  General  Kalb  with  the 
Maryland   division  of  nearly  two  thousand  men   and   the 

Delaware  regiment.  Marching  orders  for  the  south- 
jJJ?:       ward  were  also  given  to  the  corps  of  Major  Lee. 

The  movement  of  Kalb  was  slow  for  want  of  trans- 
portation. At  Petersburg  in  Virginia,  he  added  to  his 
command  a  regiment  of  artillery  with  twelve  cannon. 

Of  all  the  states,  Virginia,  of  which  Jefferson  was  then 
the  governor,  lay  most  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  sea, 
and  was  in  constant  danger  from  the  savages  on  the  west ; 

yet  it  was  unmindful  of  its  own  perils.  Its  legisla- 
m»j9.    tore  met  ob the  ninth  of  .May.    Within  tea  minutes 

after  the  house  was  formed,  Richard  Henry  Lee  pro- 
posed to  raise  and  send  twenty-five  hundred  men  to  serve 
for  three  months  in  Carolina,  and  to  be  paid  in  tobacco, 
which  had  a  real  value.  Major  Nelson  with  sixty  horse, 
and  Colonel  Armand  with  his  corps,  were  already  moving 
to  the  south.  The  force  assembled  at  Williamsburg  for 
the  protection  of  the  country  on  the  James  River  consisted 
of  no  more  than  three  hundred  men  ;•  but  they,  too,  were 
sent  to  Carolina  before  the  end  of  the  month.  North 
Carolina  made  a  requisition  on  Virginia  for  anus,  and  re- 
ceived them.  With  a  magnanimity  which  knew  nothing 
of  fear,  Virginia  laid  herself  bare  for  the  protection  of  the 
Carolinas. 

The  news  that  Charleston  had  capitulated  found  Kalb 
still  in  Virginia.  In  the  regular  European  service,  he  had 
proved  himself  an  efficient  officer;  but  his  mind  was  neither 
rapid   nor   creative,  and  was   unsuited    to   the    exigencies 
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of  a  campaign  in  America.  On  the  twentieth  of 
June  he  entered  North  Carolina,  and  halted  at  Hills-  Jn»e». 
borough  to  repose  his  wayworn  soldiers.  He  found  no 
magazines,  nor  did  the  governor  of  the  state  much  heed  his 
requisitions  or  his  reimmst ranees.  Caswell,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  militia,  disregarded  his  orders  from  the 
vanity  of  acting  separately.  "Officers  of  European  ex- 
perience alone,"  wrote  Kalb  on  the  seventh  of  July  to  his 
wife,  "do  not  know  what  it  is  to  contend  against  difficulties 
and  vexations.  My  present  condition  makes  me  doubly 
anxions  to  return  to  you."  Yet,  under  all  privations,  the 
officers  and  men  of  his  command  vied  with  each  other  in 
maintaining  order" and  harmony.  In  his  camp  at  Buffalo 
Ford  on  Deep  River,  while  he  was  still  doubting  how  to 
direct  his  march,  he  received  news  of  measures  adopted  by 
congress  for  the  southern  campaign. 

Washington  wished  Greene  to  succeed  Lincoln  ;  congress, 
not  asking  his  advice,  and  not  ignorant  of  his  opinion, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  June  unanimously  appointed  June  13. 
<!itc>8  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army,  and 
constituted  him  independent  of  the  commander  in  chief. 
He  received  his  orders  from  congress  and  was  to  make  his 
reports  directly  to  that  body,  which  bestowed  on  him  un- 
usual powers  and  all  its  confidence.  He  might  address 
himself  directly  to  Virginia  and  the  states  beyond  it  for 
supplies;  of  himself  alone  appoint  all  staff-officers;  and 
take  snch  measures  as  he  should  think  most  proper  for  the 
defence  of  the  south. 

From  his  plantation  in  Virginia,  Gates  made  his  ac- 
knowledgment to  congress  without  elation ;  to  Lincoln  he 
wrote  in  modest  and  affectionate  language.  His  first  im- 
portant act  was  the  request  to  congress  for  the  appointment 
of  Morgan  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the  continental  service, 
and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  Jefferson  and  Rutledge. 
He  enjoined  on  the  corps  of  White  and  Washington,  and 
on  all  remnants  of  continental  troops  in  Virginia,  to  repair 
to  the  southern  army  with  all  possible  diligence. 

Upon  information  received  at  Hillsborough  from  nuger, 
of  South  Carolina,  Gates  formed  his  plan  to  march  directly 
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to  Camden,  confident  of  its  easy  oaptare  and  the  consequent 
recovery  of  the  country.  To  Kalh  he  wrote :  "  Enough 
has  already  been  lost  in  a  vain  defence  of  Charleston  ;  if 
more  is  sacrificed,  the  southern  states  are  undone ;  and  this 
may  go  nearly  to  undo  the  rest." 

Arriving  in  the  camp  of  Kalb,  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
purpose  by  Thomas  Pinckney,  who  was  his  aid,  and  by 
Marion.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Kalb  that  the  enemy  would 
not  make  a  stand  at  Camden.  His  first  words  ordered 
the  troops  to  be  prepared  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning. 
The  safest  route,  recommended  by  a  memorial  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  was  by  way  of  Salisbury  and  Charlotte,  through 
a  most  fertile,  salubrious,  and  well-cultivated  country,  in- 
habited by  Presbyterians  who  were  heartily  attached  to 
the  cause  of  independence,  and  among  whom  a  post  for  de- 
fence might  have  been  established  in  case  of  disaster.  But 
Gates  was  impatient ;  and,  having  detached  Marion  towards 
the  interior  of  South  Carolina  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 

enemy  and  furnish  intelligence,  he,  on  the  morning 
Jufyw.  °f  lne  twenty-seventh  of  July,  put  what  he  called  the 

"grand  army"  on  its  march  by  the  shortest  route  to 
Camden,  through  a  barren  country  which  could  offer  no  food 
but  lean  cattle,  fruit,  anil  unripe  maize. 

On    the   third   of  August,  the   army  crossed   the 

Pedee  River,  making  a  junction  on  its  southern  bank 
with  Lieutenant-colonel  Porterfield  of  Virginia,  an  excel- 
lent officer,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  Charleston, 
and  had  kept  his  Bmall  command  on  the  frontier  of  South 
Carolina,  having  found  means  to  subsist  them  and  to  main- 
tain the  appearance  of  holding  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  force  of  which  Gates  could  dispose  was  greater  than 
that  which  could  be  brought  against  him ;  it  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  South  Carolinians,  who  were  writhing  under  the 
insolence  of  an  army  in  which  every  soldier  was  a  licensed 
plunderer,  and  every  officer  a  functionary  with  power  to 
outlaw  peaceful  citizens  at  will.  The  British  commander 
on  the  Pedee  called  in  his  detachments,  abandoned  his  post 
on  the  Cheraw  Hill,  and  repaired  to  Lord  Ilawdon  at  Oam- 
den.     An  escort  of  Carolinians,  who  had    been    forced  to 
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ake  up  arms  on  the  British  side,  rose  against  their  officers, 
Ud  made  prisoners  of  ■  hundred  and  six  British  invalids 
who  were  descending  the  Pedee  River.  A  large  boat  from 
Georgetown,  laden  with  stores  for  the  British  at  Cheraw, 
was  seized  by  Americans.  A  general  revolt  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  against  British  authority  iuvited  Gates  onwards. 
To  the  encouragements  of  others,  the  general  added  his 
own  illusions;  he  was  confident  that  Cornwallis,  with  de- 
tached troops  from  his  main  body,  was  gone  to  Savanuah, 
and  from  his  camp  on  the  Pedee  he  announced  on 
the  fourth,  by  a  proclamation,  that  their  late  trium-  AJ,"™i. 
pliant  and  insulting  foes  had  retreated  with  precipi- 
tation and  dismay  on  the  approach  of  his  numerous,  well- 
appointed,  and  formidable  army;  forgiveness  was  promised 
to  those  who  had  been  forced  to  profess  allegiance,  and 
pardon  was  withheld  only  from  those  apostate  sons  of 
America  who  should  hereafter  support  the  enemy. 

On  the   seventh,  at  the  Cross  Roads,  the    troops    Aug.  7. 
with  Gates  made  a  junction  with  the  North  Carolina 
militia   under  Caswell,  and  proceeded  towards  the  enemy 
at  Lynch's  Creek. 

In  the  following  night,  that   post  was    abandoned ;  and 
Lord  Rawdon   occupied    another  on  the  southern  bank  of 
Little  Lynch's  Creek,   unassailable  from   the  deep,  muddy 
channel  of  the  river,  and  within  a  day's  march  of  Camden. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  Tarletou  with  a  small  detachment 
of  cavalry,  who  on  their  way  had  mercilessly  ravaged  the 
country  on  the  Black  River  as  a  punishment  to  its  patriot 
inhabitants,  and  as  a  terror  to  the  dwellers  on  the  Wateree 
and  Santee.     By  a  forced  march  up  the  stream,  Gates  could 
have  turned  Lord  Rawdou's  flank,  and  made  an  easy 
conquest  of  Camden.     Missing  his  only  opportunity,  Aug.  u. 
on  the  eleventh,  after  a  useless  halt  of  two  days,  ho 
defiled  by  the  right,  and,  marching  to  the  north  of 
Camden,  on  the  thirteenth  encamped  at  Clermont,  Aug.  13. 
which  the  British  had  just  abandoned.    The  time  thus 
allowed,  Rawdon  used  to  strengthen  himself  by  four  com- 
panies from  Ninety-Six,  as  well  as  by  the  troops  from  Cler- 
mont, and  to  throw  up  redoubts  at  Camden. 
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17g0  On  tlie  evening  of  the  tenth,  Coniwallis  left  Charles- 

Au*  10-  ton,  and  arrived  at  Camden  before  the  dawn  of  the 
Aug.  u.  fourteenth.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
Aug.  15.  fifteenth,  he  set  his  troops  in  motion,  in  the  hope  of 

joining  battle  with  the  Americans  at  the  break  of  day. 
On  the  fourteenth.  Gates  had  been  joined  by  seven 

hundred  Virginia  militia  under  the  command  of  Ste- 
vens. On  the  same  day,  Sumter,  appearing  in  camp  with 
four  hundred  men,  asked  for  as  many  more  to  intercept  a 
convoy  with  its  stores  on  the  road  from  Charleston  to 
Camden.  Gates,  who  believed  himself  at  the  head  of 
seven  thousand  men,  granted  his  request.  Sumter  left  the 
camp,  taking  with  him  eight  hundred  men,  and  on  the 
next  morning  captured  the  wagons  and  their  escort. 

An  exact  field  return  proved  to  Gates  that  he   had  but 
three  thousand  and  fifty-two  rank  and  file  present  and  fit 

for  duty.  ''These  are  enough,"  said  he,  "for  our 
An«.  t5.  purpose  ;"  and  on  the  fifteenth  he  communicated  to 

a  council  of  officers  an  order  to  begin  their  march  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  day.  He  was  listened 
to  in  silence.  Many  wondered  at  a  night  march  of  an 
army  of  which  more  than  two  thirds  were  militia,  that  had 
never  even  been  paraded  together ;  but  Gates,  who  had 
the  "  most  sanguine  confidence  of  victory  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  enemy,"  appointed  no  place  for  rendezvous, 
and  began  his  march  before  his  baggage  was  sufficiently 
in  the  rear. 

At  half-past  two  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth, 

about  nine  miles  from  Camden,  the  advance-guard 
of  Coniwallis  fell  in  with  the  advance-guard  of  the  Amer- 
icans. To  the  latter,  the  collision  was  a  surprise.  Their 
cavalry  was  in  front,  but  Armand,  its  commander,  who 
disliked  his  orders,  was  insubordinate ;  the  horsemen  in 
his  command  turned  suddenly  and  fled ;  and  neither  he 
nor  they  did  any  service  that  night  or  the  next  day.  The 
retreat  of  Annand's  legion  produced  confusion  in  the  first 
Maryland  brigade,  and  spread  consternation  throughout 
the  in niy,  till  the  light  infantry  on  the  right,  under  the  com- 
mand of   Colonel  Porterfield,  threw   back   the   party  that 
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made  the  attack  and  restored  order;  but  at  a  great  price, 
for  Porterfield  received  a  wound  which  proved  mortal. 

To  a  council  of  the  American  general  officers,  held  jt$o. 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  lines,  Gates  comrau-  Ang' 16- 
nicated  the  report  of  a  prisoner,  that  a  large  regular  force 
of  British  troops  under  Cornwallis  was  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  in  tin  ir  front,  and  submitted  the  question  whether  it 
would  be  proper  to  retreat.  Stevens  declared  himself  eager 
for  battle,  saying  that  "  the  information  was  but  a  stratagem 
of  Rawdon  to  escape  the  attack."  No  other  advice  being 
offered,  Gates  desired  them  to  form  in  line  of  battle. 

The  position  of  Lord  Cornwallis  was  most  favorable.  A 
swamp  on  each  side  secured  his  flanks  against  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Americans.  At  daybreak,  his  last  disposi- 
tions were  made.  The  front  line,  to  which  were  attached 
two  six-pounders  and  two  three-pounders,  was  commanded 
on  the  right  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster,  on  the  left  by 
Lord  Rawdon;  a  battalion  with  a  six-pounder  was  posted 
behind  each  wing  as  a  reserve;  the  cavalry  were  in  the 
rear,  ready  to  charge  or  to  pursue. 

On  the  American  side,  the  second  Maryland  brigade,  of 
which  Gist  was  brigadier,  and  the  men  of  Delaware,  occu- 
pied the  right  under  Kalb ;  the  North  Carolina  division 
with  Caswell,  the  centre ;  and  Stevens  with  the  newly  ar- 
rived Virginia  militia,  the  left :  the  best  troops  on  the  side 
strongest  by  nature,  the  worst  on  the  weakest.  The  lirst 
Maryland  brigade,  at  the  head  of  which  Sraallwood  should 
have  appeared,  formed  a  second  line  about  two  hundred 
yards  in  the  rear  of  the  first.  The  artillery  was  divided 
hit  ween  the  two  brigades. 

Gates  took  his  place  in  the  rear  of  the  second  line.  lie 
gave  no  order  till  Otho  Williams  proposed  to  him  to  begin 
the  attack  with  the  brigade  of  Stevens,  his  worst  troops, 
who  had  been  with  the  army  only  one  day.  Stevens  gave 
the  word  ;  and,  as  they  prepared  to  move  forward,  Corn- 
wallis ordered  Webster,  whose  division  contained  his  best 
troops,  to  assail  them,  while  Rawdon  was  to  engage  the 
American  right.  As  the  British  with  Webster  rushed  on, 
firing  and  shouting  huzza,  Stevens  reminded  his  militia  that 
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they  had  bayonets;  but  they  had  received  them  only  the 
day  before,  and  knew  not  how  to  use  them ;  so,  dropping 
their  muskets,  they  escaped  to  the  woods  with  suoh  speed 
that  not  more  than  three  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Caswell  and  the  militia  of  North  Carolina,  except  the  few 
who  had  Gregory  for  their  brigadier,  followed  the  example; 
so  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  army  fled  without  tiring  a  shot. 
Gates  writes  of  them,  as  an  eye-witness  :  ••  The  British 
Aug.  cavalry  continuing  to  harass  their  rear,  they  ran  like 
a  torrent  and  bore  all  before  them  ; "  that  is  to  say, 
the  general  himself  was  borne  with  them.  They  took  to 
the  woods  and  dispersed  in  every  direction,  while  Gales  dis- 
appeared entirely  from  the  scene,  taking  no  thought  for  the 
continental  troops  whom  he  left  at  their  posts  in  the  field, 
and  Hying,  or,  as  ho  called  it,  retiring,  as  fast  as  possible  to 
Charlotte. 

The  militia  having  been  routed,  Webster  came  round  the 
flank  of  the  first  Maryland  brigade,  aud  attacked  them  in 
front  and  on  their  side.  Though  Smallwood  was  nowhere 
to  be  found,  they  were  sustained  by  the  reserve,  till  the 
brigade  was  outflanked  by  greatly  superior  numbers,  and 
obliged  to  give  ground.  After  being  twice  rallied,  tiny 
finally  retreated.  The  division  which  Kalb  commanded 
continued  long  in  action,  and  never  did  troops  show  greater 
courage  than  these  .men  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  The 
horse  of  Kalb  had  been  killed  under  him,  aud  he  had  been 
badly  wounded ;  yet  he  continued  the  fight  on  loot.  At  last, 
in  the  hope  that  victory  was  on  his  side,  he  led  a  charge, 
drove  the  division  under  Rawdon,  took  fifty  prisoners,  and 
wmild  not  believe  that  he  was  not  about  to  gain  the  day, 
when  Cornwallis  poured  against  him  a  party  of  dragoons 
and  infantry.  Even  then  he  did  not  yield,  until  disabled 
by  many  wounds. 

The  victory  cost  the  British  about  five  hundred  of  their 
best  troops  ;  "  their  great  loss,"  wrote  Marion,  "  is  equal  to 
a  defeat."  How  many  Americans  perished  on  the  field  or 
surrendered  is  not  accurately  known.  They  saved  none  of 
their  artillery  and  little  of  their  baggage.  Except  one 
hundred  continental  soldiers  whom  Gist  conducted  across 
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the  swamps,  through  which  the  cavalry  could  not  follow, 
every  corps  was  dispersed.  The  canes  and  underwood  that 
Lid  them  from  their  pursuers  separated  them  from  one 
another. 

Kalb  lingered  for  three  days ;  but,  before  he  closed  his 
.  he  bore  an  affectionate  testimony  to  the  exemplary 
oondaet  of  the  division  which  he  had  commanded,  and  of 
which  two  fifths  had  fallen  in  battle.  Opulent,  and  happy 
in  his  wife  and  children,  he  gave  to  the  United  States  his 
life  and  his  example.  Congress  voted  him  a  monument. 
The  British  parliament  voted  thanks  to  Cornwallis. 

Gates  and  Caswell,  who  took  to  flight  with  the  militia, 
gave  up  all  for  lost;  and,  leaving  the  army  without  orders, 
rode  in  all  haste  to  Clermont,  which  they  reached  ahead  of 
all  the  fugitives,  and  then  pressed  on  and  still  on,  until,  late 
in  the  night,  the  two  generals  escorted  each  other  into 
Charlotte,  The  next  morning,  Gates,  who  was  a  petty  in- 
triguer, not  a  soldier,  left  Caswell  to  rally  such  troops  as 
might  come  in ;  and  himself  sped  to  Hillsborough,  where 
the  North  Carolina  legislature  was  soon  to  meet,  riding 
altogether  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in  three  days  and 
a  half,  ami  running  away  from  his  army  so  fast  and  so  far 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  its  condition.  Caswell,  after 
spending  one  day  at  Charlotte,  disobeyed  the  order  of  his 
chief  and  followed  his  example. 

On  the  nineteenth,  American  officers,  coming  into     1780. 
Charlotte,  placed  their  hopes  of  a  happier  turn  of  Aue  19- 
events  on  Sumter,  who  commanded  the  largest  American 
force  that  now  remained  in  the  Carolinas. 

That  detachment  had,  on  the  fifteenth,  captured  Aug.  is. 
more   than  forty  British  wagons  laden  with  stores, 
and   secured  more  than   a  hundred  prisoners.     On  Aug.  in. 
hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  army  of   Gates, 
Sumter  retreated  slowly  and  carelessly  up  the  Wa- 
tcree.     On    the   seventeenth,  he   remained    through  Aug.  it. 
the  whole  night  at  Rocky  Mount,  though  he  knew 
that  the  British  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  in  possession  of  boats  and  the  ford.     On  the 
eighteenth,  he  advanced  only  eight  miles ;  and  on  Aug.  is. 
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the  north  bank  of  Fishing  Creek,  at  bright  mid-day  his 
troop*  st iickcd  their  arms;  some  took  repose;  some  went 
to  the  river  to  bathe ;  some  6trolled  in  search  of  supplies ; 
and  Sumter  himself  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  shade  of  a 
wagon.  In  this  state,  a  party  under  Tarleton  cut  them  off 
from  their  arms  and  put  them  to  rout,  taking  two  or  three 

hundred  of  them  captive,  and  recovering  the  British 
Aug?2o.  prisoners  and   wagons.     On  the  twentieth,   Sumter 

rode  into  Charlotte  aloue,  without  hat  or  saddle. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


C0RNWALLI8   AND   THE   MEN    OF  THE   SOUTH   AXD   WEST. 


1780. 

From  the  moment  of  his  victory  near  Camden,  Cornwallis 
became  the  principal  figure  in  the  British  service  in 
America,  —  the  pride  and  delight  of  Germain,  the  itso. 
desired  commander  in  chief,  the  one  man  on  whom 
rested  the  hopes  of  the  ministry  for  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  His  friends  disparaged  the  ability  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  accused  him  of  hating  his  younger  and  more 
enterprising  compeer,  and  censured  him  for  leaving  at  the 
south  forces  disproportioned  to  the  service  for  which  they 
were  required. 

We  are  come  to  the  series  of  events  which  closed  the 
American  contest  and  restored  peace  to  the  world.  In 
Europe,  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia,  of  Austria,  of  Russia, 
were  offering  their  mediation  ;  the  united  Netherlands  were 
struggling  to  preserve  their  neutrality  ;  France  was  strain- 
ing  every  nerve  to  cope  with  her  rival  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe ;  Spain  was  exhausting  her  resources  for  the 
conquest  of  Gibraltar ;  but  the  incidents  which  overthrew 
the  ministry  of  North,  and  reconciled  Great  Britain  to 
America,  had  their  springs  in  South  Carolina. 

Cornwallis,  elated  with  success  and  hope,  prepared  for 
the  northward  march,  which  was  to  conduct  him  from 
\i.t<>ry  to  victory,  till  he  should  restore  all  America  south 
of  Delaware  to  its  allegiance.  He  was  made  to  believe  that 
North  Carolina  would  rise  to  welcome  him ;  and,  in  the 
train  of  his  flatterers,  he  carried  Martin,  its  former  gov- 
ernor, who  was  to  re-enter  on  his  oflice.  He  requested 
Clinton  to  detach  three  thousand  men  to  establish  a  post  on 
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the  Chesapeake  Bay ;  and  Clinton  knew  too  well  the  wishes 
of  the  British  government  to  venture  to  refuse. 

In  carrying  out  his  plan,  the  first  measure  of  Comwallis 
was  a  reign  of  terror.  Professing  to  regard  South  Carolina 
as  restored  to  the  dominion  of  George  III.,  he  accepted  the 
suggestions  of  Martin  and  Tarleton,  and  the  like,  that  sever- 
ity was  the  true  mode  to  hold  the  recovered  province.  He 
therefore  addressed  the  most  stringent  orders  to  the  com- 
mandants at  Ninety-Six  and  other  posts,  to  imprison  all  who 
would  not  take  up  arms  for  the  king,  and  to  seize  or  destroy 
their  whole  property.  He  most  positively  enjoined  that 
every  militia-mun  who  had  borne  arms  with  the  British  and 
had  afterwards  joined  the  Americans  should  be  hanged 
immediately.  He  set  up  the  gallows  at  Camden  for  the 
indiscriminate  execution  of  those  among  his  prisoners  who 
had  formerly  given  their  parole,  even  when  it  had  been 
kept  till  it  was  cancelled  by  the  proclamation  of  Clinton. 
To  bring  these  men  to  the  gibbet  was  an  act  of  military 
murder. 

The  destruction  of  property  and  life  assumed  still  more 
hideous  forms,  when  the  peremptory  orders  and  example  of 
Comwallis  were  followed  by  subordinates  in  remote  districts 
away  from  supervision.  Cruel  measures  seek  and  are  sure 
to  find  cruel  executive  agents ;  officers  whose  delight  was  in 
blood  patrolled  the  country,  burned  houses,  ravaged  estates, 
and  put  to  death  whom  they  would.  The  wives  and  (laugh- 
ters of  the  opulent  were  left  with  no  fit  clothing,  no  shelter 
but  a  hovel  too  mean  to  attract  the  destroyer.  Of  a  sadden, 
the  woodman  in  his  cabin  would  find  his  house  surrounded, 
and  he  himself  or  his  guest  might  be  shot,  because  he  una 
not  in  arms  for  the  king.  There  was  no  question  of  proofs 
ami  no  trial.  For  two  years,  cold-blooded  assassinations, 
often  in  the  house  of  the  victim  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife  and  little  children,  were  perpetrated  by  men  holding 
the  king's  commission  ;  and  they  obtained  not  indem- 
nity merely,  but  rewards  for  their  zeal.  The  enemy 
were  determined  to  break  every  man's  spirit,  or  to 
him.     No  engagement  by  proclamation  or  by  capitula- 
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The  ruthless  ml  ministration  of  Cornwallis  met  the  hearty 
and  repeated  applause  of  Lord  George  Germain,  who  de- 
clared himself  convinced  that  "to  punish  rebellion  would 
have  the  best  consequences."  As  to  the  rebels,  his  orders 
to  Clinton  and  Cornwallis  were  :  "No  good  faith  or  justice 
is  to  be  expected  from  them,  and  we  ought  in  all  our  trims- 
actions  with  them  to  act  upon  that  supposition."  In  this 
manner,  the  minister  released  his  generals  from  their  pledges 
to  those  on  whom  they  made  war. 

In  violation  of  agreements,  the  continental  soldiers  who 
capitulated  at  Charleston,  nineteen  hundred  in  number, 
were  transferred  from  buildings  in  the  town  to  prison-ships, 
where  they  were  joined  by  several  hundred  prisoners  from 
Camden.  In  thirteen  months,  one  third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber perished  by  malignant  fevers;  others  were  impressed 
into  the  British  service  as  mariners;  several  hundred  young 
men  were  taken  by  violence  on  board  transports,  and 
forced  to  serve  in  a  British  regiment  in  Jamaica,  leav-  km 
ing  wives  and  young  children  to  want.  Of  more  than 
three  thousand  confined  in  prison-ships,  all  but  about  seven 
hundred  were  made  away  with. 

On  the  capitulation  of  Charleston,  eminent  patriots  re- 
mained prisoners  on  parole.  Foremost  among  these  stood 
the  aged  Christopher  Gadsden,  whose  unselfish  love  of 
country  was  a  constant  encouragement  to  his  countrymen 
never  to  yield.  Their  silent  example  restrained  the  timid 
from  exchanging  their  paroles  for  the  protection  of  British 
subjects.  To  overcome  this  influence,  eleven  days  after  the 
victory  at  Camden,  he,  and  thirty-six  of  his  most  resolute 
associates,  in  ll-igrani  disregard  of  the  conditions  on  which 
they  had  surrendered,  were  early  in  the  morning  taken  from 
their  houses  and  beds  and  transported  to  St.  Augustine. 
Qadsden  and  others,  refusing  to  give  a  new  parole,  were 
immured  in  the  castle  of  St.  .Mark.  After  some  weeks,  a 
like  cargo  was  shipped  to  the  same  place. 

The  system  of  slaveholding  kept  away  from  defensive 
service  not  only  more  than  h.ilf  the  population,  whom  the 
planters  would  not  suffer  to  be  armed,  but  the  numerous 
whites,  needed  to  watch  the  black  men,  if  they  were  to  be 
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kept  in  bondage  while  war  was  raging.  Moreover,  the 
moral  force  of  their  owners  was  apt  to  become  enervated. 
Men  deriving  their  livelihood  from  the  labor  of  slave*  ceased 
to  respect  labor,  and  shunned  it  as  a  disgrace.  Some  hud 
not  the  courage  to  face  the  idea  of  poverty  for  themse 
still  less  for  their  wives  and  children.  Many  fainted  at  the 
hard  option  between  submission  and  ruin.  Charles  Pinck- 
ney,  lately  president  of  the  South  Carolina  senate,  classing 
himself  among  those  who  from  the  hurry  and  confusion  of 
the  "times  had  been  misled,  desired  to  show  every  mark  of 
allegiance.  Rawlins  Lowndes,  who  but  a  few  months  before 
had  been  president  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  excused 
himself  for  having  reluctantly  given  way  to  necessity,  and 
accepted  any  test  that  might  be  required  to  prove  that, 
with  the  unrestrained  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  he  now 
attached  himself  to  the  royal  government.  Henry  Middle- 
ton,  president  of  the  first  American  congress,  though  still 
"  partial  to  a  cause  for  which  he  had  been  so  long  engaged," 
promised  to  do  nothing  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, and  to  demean  himself  as  a  faithful  subjeet. 

But  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  never  conquered. 
From  the  moment  of  the  fall  of  Charleston,  Colonel  James 
Williams,  of  the  district  of  Ninety-Six,  did  not  rest  in 
gathering  the  armed  friends  of  the  union.  From  the  region 
above  Camden,  Sumter  and  his  band  hovered  over  all  Brit- 
ish movements.  "  Sumter  certainly  has  been  our  greatest 
plague  in  this  country,"  writes  Cornwallis. 

In  the  swamps  between  the  Pedee  and  the  Santee,  Marion 
and  his  men  kept  watch.  Of  a  delicate  organization,  sensi- 
tive to  truth  and  honor  and  right,  humane,  averse  to  blood- 
shed, never  wreaking  vengeance  nor  suffering  those  around 
him  to  do  so,  scrupulously  respecting  private  property,  he 
had  the  love  and  confidence  of  all  people  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  Tarleton's  legion  had  laid  it  waste  to  inspire 
terror ;  and  volunteer  partisans  gathered  round  Marion  to 
redeem  their  land. 

A  body  of  three  hundred  royalist  militia  and  two  hundred 

regular  troops  had  established  a  post  at  Musgrove's 

Aug.  is.  Mills  on  the  Enoree  River.     On  the  eighteenth  of 
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August,  they  were  attacked  by  inferior  numbers  un-     1780 
der  WUEami  of  Ninety-Six,  and  routed,  with  sixty  An«-  w- 
killed  and  more  than  that  number  wounded.     Williams  lost 
bat  eleven. 

At  dawn  of  the  twentieth,  a  party,  convoying  a  Aug.  20. 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  of  the  Maryland  line, 
were  crossing  the  great  savanna  near  Nelson's  ferry  over 
the  Santee,  upon  the  route  from  Camden  to  Charleston, 
when  Marion  and  his  men  sprang  upon  the  guard,  liberated 
the  prisoners,  and  captured  twenty-six  of  the  escort. 

"  Colonel  Marion,"  wrote  Cornwallis,  "  so  wrought  on  the 

» minds  of  the  people  that  there  was  scarcely  an  inhabitant 
between  the  Pedee  and  the  Santee  that  was  not  in  arms 
against  us.  Some  parties  even  crossed  the  Santee  and  car- 
ried terror  to  the  gates  of  Charleston."  Balfour,  the  com- 
mandant of  Charleston,  wrote  home  :  "  In  vain  we  expected 
loyalty  and  attachment  from  the  inhabitants ;  they  are  the 

»same  stuff  as  compose  all  Americans."  The  British  histo- 
rian of  the  war,  who  was  then  in  South  Carolina,  relates 
that  "  almost  the  whole  country  seemed  upou  the  eve  of 
a  revolt." 

In  the  second  week  of  September,  when  the  heats  Sept. 
of  summer  had  abated,  the  earlier  cereal  grains  had 
been  harvested,  and  the  maize  was  nearly  ripe,  Cornwallis 
Dgan  his  projected  march.  He  relied  on  the  loyalists  of 
forth  Carolina  to  recruit  his  army.  On  his  left,  Major 
Patrick  Ferguson,  the  ablest  British  partisan,  was  sent  with 
two  hundred  of  the  best  troops  to  the  uplands  of  South 
Carolina,  where  he  enlisted  young  men  of  that  country,  loy- 
alists who  had  fled  to  the  mountains  for  security,  and  fugi- 
tives of  the  worst  character  who  sought  his  standard  for 
nfety  and  the  chances  of  plundering  with  impunity. 
The  Cherokees  had  been  encouraged  during  the  summer 
to  join  insurgent  loyalists  in  ravaging  the  American  settle- 
ments west  of  the  mountains  as  far  as  Chiswell's  lead  mines. 
Against  this  danger,  Jefferson  organized,  in  the  south- 
western counties  of  the  state  of  which  he  was  the  governor, 
a  regiment  of  four  hundred  backwoodsmen  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  William  Campbell,  brother-in-law  of  Pat- 
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rick  Henry ;  ami  in  an  interview  with  William  Preston, 
the  lieutenant  of  Washington  county,  u  the  south-west  of 
Virginia  was  then  called,  he  dwelt  on  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  spirit  of  congress,  and  the  character  of  the 
people ;  and  for  himself  and  for  his  state  would  admit  no 
doubt  that,  in  spite  of  all  disasters,  a  continued  vigorous 
resistance  would  bring  the  war  to  a  happy  issue. 

At  Waxhaw,  Cornwallis  halted  for  a  few  days,  and,  that 
he  might  eradicate  the  spirit  of  patriotism  from  South  Caro- 
lina before  he  passed  beyond  its  borders,  he,  on  the 
Scpfie.  sixteenth  day  of  September,  sequestered  by  procla- 
mation all  estates  belonging  to  the  friends  of  Amer- 
ica, and  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the  seizure  of  such 
estates  both  real  and  personal.  The  concealment,  removal, 
or  injury  of  property  doomed  to  confiscation,  was  punisha- 
ble as  an  abetting  of  rebellion.  The  sequestration  extended 
to  debts  due  to  the  person  whose  possessions  were  confis- 
cated;  and,  to  prevent  collusive  practices,  a  great  reward 
was  offered  to  those  who  should  make  discovery  of  the 
concealment  of  negroes,  horses,  cattle,  plate,  household  fur- 
niture, books,  bonds,  deeds,  and  other  property.  To  patri- 
ot!, no  alternative  was  left  but  to  fight  against  their  country 
and  their  consciences,  or  to  encounter  exile  and  poverty. 

The  custom  of  military  executions  of  Carolinians  taken  in 
arms  was  vigorously  maintained,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Clier- 
okccs  were  at  that  very  time  on  their  way  to  Augusta  to 
receive  the  presents  which  were  to  stimulate  their  activity. 
Aware  of  their  coming,  Clark,  a  fugitive  from  Georgia. 
forced  his  way  back  with  one  hundred  riflemen  ;  having 
joined  to  them  a  body  of  woodsmen,  he  defeated  the  British 
garrison  under  Colonel  Brown  at  Augusta,  and  captured 
the  costly  presents  designed  for  the  Cherokees.  The  mo- 
ment was  critical;  for  Cornwallis,  in  his  eagerness  to  draw 
strength  to  his  own  army,  had  not  left  a  post  or  a  soldier 
between  Augusta  and  Savannah,  and  the  alienated  people 
had  returned  most  reluctantly  to  a  state  of  obedience. 
With  a  corps  of  one  hundred  provincials  and  one  hundred 
Cherokees,  Brown  maintained  a  position  on  Garden  1 1  ill 
for  nearly  a  week,  when  he  was  rescued  by  Cruger  from 
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Ninety-Six.  At  his  approach,  the  Americans  retired.  On 
the  pursuit,  some  of  them  were  scalped  and  some  taken  pris- 
oners. Of  the  latter,  Captain  Ash  by  and  twelve  others 
were  hanged  under  the  eyes  of  Brown ;  thirteen  S'J£?; 
who  were  delivered  to  the  Cherokees  were  killed  by 
tortures,  or  by  the  tomahawk,  or  were  thrown  into  fires. 
Thirty  in  all  were  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of  Brown. 

Cruger  desired  to  waylay  and  capture  the  retreating 
party,  and  Ferguson  eagerly  accepted  his  invitation  to  join 
in  the  enterprise.  Cruger  moved  with  circumspection,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  be  led  too  far  from  the  fortress  of  Ninety- 
Six  ;  Ferguson  was  more  adventurous,  having  always  the 
army  of  Cornwallis  on  his  right.  Near  the  Broad  River, 
his  party  encountered  Macdnwell  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty  militia  from  Burk  and  Rutherford  counties  in  North 
Carolina,  pursued  them  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
left  them  no  chance  of  safety  but  by  fleeing  beyond  the 
Alleghanies. 

During  these  events,  Cornwallis  encountered  no  serious 
impediment  till  he  approached  Charlotte.  There  his  van 
was  driven  back  by  the  fire  of  a  small  body  of  mounted 
men,  commanded  by  Colonel  William  Richardson  Davie  of 
North  Carolina.  The  general  rode  up  in  person,  and  the 
Americati  party  was  dislodged  by  Webster's  brigade ;  but 
not  till  the  mounted  Americans,  scarcely  forty  in  number, 
had  for  several  minutes  kept  the  British  army  at  bay. 

From  Charlotte,  Cornwallis  pursued  his  course  towards 
Salisbury.  Meantime,  the  fugitives  under  Macdowell  re- 
counted the  sorrows  of  their  families  to  the  emigrant  free- 
men on  the  Watauga,  among  whom  slavery  was  scarcely 
known.  The  backwoodsmen,  though  remote  from  the 
world,  love  their  fellow-men.  In  the  pure  air  and  life  of 
the  mountain  and  the  forest,  they  join  serenity  with  courage. 
They  felt  for  those  who  had  fled  to  them ;  with  one  heart, 
they  resolved  to  restore  the  suppliants  to  their  homes,  and 
for  that  purpose  formed  themselves  into  regiments  under 
Isaac  Shelby  and  John  Sevier.  Shelby  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  William  Campbell  on  the  forks  of  Holston ;  and 
the  field-officers  of  South-western  Virginia  unanimously 
VOL.  vi.  19 
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resolved  that  he,  with  four  hundred  men,  should  join  in  the 
expedition.  An  express  was  sent  to  Colonel  Cleaveland  of 
North  Carolina;  and  all  were  to  meet  at  Burk  county  court- 
house, on  the  waters  of  the  Catawba.  The  three  regiments 
from  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies  under  Campbell,  Shelby, 

mihI  Sevier,  and  the  North  Carolina  fugitives  under 
Silpt* 25.  Macdowell,  assembled  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Septenv 
Sopt.  20.  ber  at  Watauga.    On  the  next  day,  each  man  mounted 

on  his  own  horse,  armed  with  his  own  rifle,  and  carry- 
ing his  own  store  of  provisions,  they  began  the  ride  over 
the  mountains,  where  the  passes  through  the  Alleghanies 
are  the  highest.  Not  even  a  bridle-path  led  through  the 
forest,  nor  was  there  a  house  for  forty  miles  between  the 
Watauga  and  the  Catawba.  The  men  left  their  families  in 
secluded  valleys,  distant  one  from  the  other,  exposed  not 

only  to  parties  of  royalists,  but  of  Indians.  In  the 
Sept.  30.  evening  of  the  thirtieth,  they  formed  a  junction  with 

the  regiment  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Cleaveland,  con- 
sisting of    three  hundred   and  fifty  men  from  the   North 

Carolina  counties  of  Wilkes  and  Surry.  The  next 
Oct.  l.     day,  Macdowell  was  despatched  to  request  Gates  to 

send  them  a  general  officer;  "till  he  should  arrive, 
Campbell  was  chosen  to  act  as  commandant." 

Ferguson,  who  had  pursued  the  party  of  Macdowell  to 
tin'  foot  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  had  spread  the  terror  of 
invasion  beyond  them,  moved  eastwardly  towards  Cornwal- 
lis  by  a  road  from  Buffalo  ford  to  King's  Mountain,  which 
offered  grouud  for  a  strong  encampment.  Of  the  parties 
against  him,  he  thus  wrote  to  Cornwallis :  "  They  are  be- 
come an  object  of  consequence.  I  should  hope  for  success 
against  them  myself ;  but,  numbers  compared,  that  must  be 
doubtful.  Three  or  four  hundred  good  soldiers,  part  dra- 
goons, would  finish  the  business.  Something  must  be  done 
soon.     This  is  their  last  push  in  this  quarter." 

On  receiving  this  letter,  Cornwallis  ordered  Tarleton  to 
march  with  the  light  infantry,  the  British  legion,  and  a 
three-pounder  to  his  assistance. 

At  that  time,  Colonel  James  Williams  was  about  seventy 
miles  from  Salisbury,  in  the  forks  of  the  Catawba,  with 
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nearly  four  hundred  md  fifty  horsemen,  in  pursuit  of  Fer- 
guson. Wise  and  vigilant,  he  kept  out.  scouts  on 
every  side ;  and,  on  the  second  of  October,  one  of 
them  "rejoiced  his  heart,"  by  bringing  him  the  news 
that  one  half  of  the  whole  population  beyond  the  mountain! 
were  drawing  near. 

Following  a  p. ili  between  King's  Mountain  and  the  main 
ridge   of   the   Alleghanics,    "the    western    army,"   so  tin v 
called  themselves,  under   Campbell,  already  more   than   thir- 
teen hundred  strong,  marched  to  the  Cowpens  on 
Broad  River,  where,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth,  they     Oct. «. 
were  joined   by  Williams   with  four  hundred    nini. 
From  Williams,  they  learned  nearly  where  Ferguson's  party 
was  encamped ;  and  a  council  of  the  principal  officers  de- 
cided to  go  that  very  night  to  strike  them  by  surprise.     For 
this  end,  they  picked  out  nine  hundred  of  their  best  horse- 
men ;  at  eight  o'clock  on  that  same  evening,  they  began  their 
inarch.     Hiding  all  night,  with  the  moon  two  days 
past  its  first  quarter,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh     Oct.  7. 
they  were  at  the  foot  of  King's  Mountain. 

The  little  brook  that  ripples  through  the  narrow  valley 
flows  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  mountain,  which  rises 
a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  line  of  North  Carolina,  is 
the  termination  of  a  ridge  that  branches  from  the  north-west 
to  the  south-east  from  a  spur  of  the  Alleghanics.  The 
British,  in  number  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  regulars,  were  posted  on 
its  summit,  "  confident  that  they  could  not  be  forced  from 
so  advantageous  a  post,"  to  which  the  approach  was  precipi- 
tously steep,  the  slaty  rock  cropping  out  in  craggy  cliffs 
and  forming  natural  breastworks  along  its  sides  and  on  its 
heights. 

The  Americans  dismounted,  and,  though  inferior  in  num- 
bers, formed  themselves  into  four  columns.  A  part  of 
Cleaveland's  regiment,  headed  by  Major  Winston,  and 
Colonel  Sevier's  regiment,  formed  a  large  column  on  the 
right  wing.  The  other  part  of  Cleaveland's  regiment, 
headed  by  Cleaveland  himself,  and  the  regiment  of  Wil- 
liams, composed  the  left  wing.    The  post  of  extreme  danger 
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was  assigned  to  the  column  formed  by  Campbell's  regiment 
on  the  right  centre,  and  Shelby's  regiment  on  the  left 
centre;  so  that  Sevier's  right  nearly  adjoined  Shelby's  left. 
The  right  and  left  wings  were  to  pass  the  position  of  Fer- 
goson,  and  from  opposite  sides  climb  the  ridge  in  his  rear; 
while  the  two  central  columns  were  to  attack  in  front.  In 
this  order,  "  the  western  army  "  advanced  to  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  enemy  before  they  were  discovered. 

The  two  centre  columns,  headed  by  Campbell  and  Shelby, 
climbing  the  mountain,  began  the  attack.  Shelby,  a  man 
of  the  hardiest  make,  stiff  as  iron,  among  the  dauntless 
singled  out  for  dauntlessness,  went  right  onward  and  upward 
like  a  man  who  had  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  but  one 
thought,  —  to  do  it.  The  British  regulars  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets charged  Campbell ;  and  his  riflemen,  who  had  no  bayo- 
nets, were  obliged  to  give  way  for  a  short  distance ; 
but  "  they  were  soon  rallied  by  their  gallant  com- 
mander and  some  of  his  active  officers,"  and  "  re- 
turned to  the  attack  with  additional  ardor." 

The  two  centre  columns,  with  no  aid  but  from  a  part  of 
Sevier's  regiment,  kept  up  a  furious  and  bloody  battle  with 
the  British  for  ten  minutes,  when  the  right  and  left  wings 
of  the  Americans,  advancing  upon  their  flank  and  rear, 
"the  fire  became  general  all  around."  For  fifty-five  minutes 
longer  the  fire  on  both  sides  was  heavy  and  almost  incessant. 
The  regulars  with  bayonets  could  only  make  a  momentary 
impression.  At  last,  the  right  wing  gained  the  summit  of 
the  eminence,  and  the  position  of  the  British  was  no  longer 
tenable.  Ferguson  having  been  killed,  the  enemy  attempted 
to  retreat  along  the  top  of  the  ridge ;  but,  finding  themselves 
held  in  check  by  the  brave  men  of  Williams  and  Cleave- 
hmd.  Captain  I'epeyster,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Britbh,  hoisted  a  flag.  The  firing  immediately  ceased  ;  the 
enemy  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  at  discretion. 

The  loss  of  the  British  on  that  day  was  at  least  eleven 
hundred  and  four.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  them 
were  either  killed,  or  too  severely  wounded  to  leave  the 
ground ;  the  number  of  prisoners  was  six  hundred  and  forty- 
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eight.  On  the  American  si'le,  the  regiment  of  Campbell 
suffered  more  than  any  other  in  the  action  ;  the  total  loss 
was  twenty-eight  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  Among  those 
who  fell  was  Colonel  James  Williams  of  Ninety-Six,  a  man 
of  an  exalted  character,  of  a  career  brief  but  glorious.  An 
ungenerous  enemy  revenged  themselves  for  his  virtues  by 
nearly  extirpating  his  family;  they  could  not  take  away  his 
right  to  be  remembered  by  his  country  with  honor  and 
affection  to  the  latest  time. 

Among  the  captives  there  were  house-burners  and  assas- 
sins. Private  soldiers  —  who  had  witnessed  the  sorrows 
of  children  and  women,  robbed  and  wronged,  shelterless, 
stripped  of  all  clothes  but  those  they  wore,  nestling  about 
fires  kindled  on  the  ground,  and  mourning  for  their  fathers 
and  husbands  —  executed  nine  or  ten  in  retaliation  for  the 
frequent  and  barbarous  use  of  the  gallows  at  Cam- 
den, Ninety-Six,  and  Augusta ;  but  Campbell  at  once  JJ^- 
intervened,  and  in  general  orders,  by  threatening  the 
delinquents  with  certain  and  effectual  punishment,  secured 
protection  to  the  prisoners. 

Just  below  the  forks  of  the  Catawba,  the  tidings  of  the 
defeat  reached  Tarleton ;  his  party  in  all  haste  rejoined 
Comwallis.  The  victory  at  King's  Mountain,  which  in  the 
spirit  of  the  American  soldiers  was  like  the  rising  at  Con- 
cord, in  its  effects  like  the  successes  at  Bennington,  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  war.  The  loyalists  of  North  Carolina  no 
longer  dared  rise.  It  fired  the  patriots  of  the  two  Caro- 
lines with  fresh  zeal.  It  encouraged  the  fragments  of  the 
defeated  and  scattered  American  army  to  seek  each  other 
and  organize  themselves  anew.  It  quickened  the  North 
Carolina  legislature  to  earnest  efforts.  It  encouraged  Vir- 
ginia to  devote  her  resources  to  the  country  south  of  her 
border.  The  appearance  on  the  frontiers  of  a  numerous 
enemy  from  settlements  beyond  the  mountains,  whose  very 
names  had  been  unknown  to  the  British,  took  Comwallis 
by  surprise,  and  their  success  was  fatal  to  his  intended  expe- 
dition. He  had  hoped  to  step  with  ease  from  one  Carolina 
to  the  other,  and  from  these  to  the  conquest  of  Virginia ; 
and  he  had  now  no  choice  but  to  retreat. 
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Oct.  14.  their  march  back  from  Charlotte  to  the  Catawba 
ford.  The  men  of  Mecklenburg  ami  Rowan  counties  had 
disputed  his  advance;  they  now  harassed  his  foraging  par- 
lies intercepted  his  despatches,  and  cut  off  his  communi- 
cations. Soldiers  of  the  militia  hung  on  his  rear.  Twenty 
wagons  were  captured,  laden  with  stores  and  the  knapsacks 
of  the  light  infantry  legion.  Single  men  would  ride  within 
gunshot  of  the  retreating  array,  discharge  their  rifles,  and 
escape. 

The  Catawba  ford  was  crossed  with  difficulty  on  account 
of  a  great  fall  of  rain.  For  two  days,  the  royal  forces 
remained  in  the  Catawba  settlement,  Cornwallis  suffering 
In  mi  fever,  the  army  from  want  of  forage  and  provisions. 
The  command  on  the  retreat  fell  to  Rawdon.  The  soldiers 
had  no  tents.  For  several  days,  it  rained  incessantly. 
Waten  and  deep  mud  choked  the  roads.  At  night,  the 
army  bivouacked  in  the  woods  in  unwholesome  air.  Some- 
times, it  was  without  meat ;  at  others,  without  bread.  For 
five  days  it  lived  upon  Indian  corn  gathered  from  the  fields, 
five  ears  being  the  day's  allowance  for  two  soldiers.  But 
for  the  personal  exertions  of  the  militia,  most  of  whom  were 
mounted,  the  army  would  not  have  been  supported  in  the 
field  ;  and  yet,  in  return  for  their  exertions,  they  were 
Healed  with  derision  and  even  beaten  by  insolent  British 
officers.  After  a  march  of  fifteen  days,  the  army  encamped 
at  Winnsborough,  an  intermediate  station  between  Camden 
and  Ninety-Six. 

All  the  while  Marion  had  been  on  the  alert.     Two 
hundred  tories  had  been  sent  in  September  to  sur- 
prise him  ;  and  with  but  fifty-three  men  he  first  surprised  a 
part  of  his  pursuers,  and  then  drove  the  main  body  to  flight. 

At  Black  Mingo,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  he  made  a 
successful  attack  on  a  guard  of  sixty  militia,  and  took 
prisoners  those  who  were  under  its  escort.  The  British 
were  burning  houses  on  Little  Pedee,  and  he  permitted  his 
men  of  that  district  to  return  to  protect  their  wives  and 
families ;  but  he  would  not  suffer  retaliation,  and  WTOte 
with  truth :  "  There  is  not  one  house  burned  by  my  orders 
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or  by  any  of  my  people.     It  is  what  I  detest,  to  distress 
poor  women  and  children." 

"  I  most  sincerely  hope  you  will  get  at  Mr.  Marion," 
wrote  Cornwallis  on  the  fifth  of  November,  as  he  de-  N"J%_ 
s] i.itched  Tarleton  in  pursuit  of  him.  This  offioei 
and  his  corps  set  fire  to  all  the  houses,  and  destroyed  all  the 
corn  from  Camden  down  to  Nelson's  ferry  ;  beat  the  widow 
of  a  general  officer  because  she  could  not  tell  where  Marion 
was  encamped,  burned  her  dwelling,  laid  waste  every  thing 
about  it,  and  did  not  leave  her  a  change  of  raiment.  The 
line  of  his  march  could  be  traced  by  groups  of  houseless 
women  and  children,  once  of  ample  fortune,  sitting  round 
fires  in  the  open  air. 

As  for  Marion,  after  having  kept  his  movements  secret, 
and  varied  his  encampment  every  night,  his  numbers  in- 
creased ;  then  selecting  a  strong  post  "  within  the  dark  mo- 
rass," he  defied  an  attack.  But  just  at  that  moment  new 
dangers  impended  from  another  quarter. 

Sumter  hail  rallied  the  patriots  in  the  country  above 
Camden,  and  in  frequent  skirmishes  kept  the  field.  Mount- 
ing his  partisans,  he  intercepted  British  supplies  of  all  sorts, 
and  sent  parties  within  fourteen  miles  of  Winnsborough. 
Having  ascertained  the  number  and  position  of  his  troops, 
Cornwallis  despatched  a  party  under  Major  Wemyss  against 
him.  After  a  march  of  twenty-four  miles  with  mounted 
infantry,  Wemyss  reached  Fishdam  on  Broad  River,  the 
camp  of  General  Sumter,  and  at  the  head  of  his  corps 
charged  the  picket.  The  attack  was  repelled;  he  himself 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  A  memorandum  was 
found  npon  him  of  houses  burned  by  his  command.  lie 
had  hanged  Adam  Cusack,  a  Carolinian,  who  had  neither 
given  his  parole  nor  accepted  protection  nor  served  in  the 
patriot  army  ;  yet  his  captors  would  not  harm  a  man  who 
was  their  prisoner. 

The  position  of  the  British  in  the  upper  country  became 
precarious.  Tarleton  was  suddenly  recalled  from  the  pur- 
suit of  Marion,  and  ordered  to  take  the  nearest  path  against 
Sumter,  who  had  passed  the  Broad  River,  formed  a  junction 
with  Clark  and  Brennan,  and  threatened  Ninety-Six.     One 
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regiment  wag  sent  forward  to  join  him  on  his  march;  an- 
other followed  for  his  support.  Apprised  of  Tarleton's 
approach,  Sumter  posted  himself  strongly  on  the  plantation 

of  Blackstock.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  twen- 
Not8*).  t*eth  of  November,  Tarleton  drew  near  in  advance 

of  his  light  infantry ;  and  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
mounted  men  he  made  a  precipitate  attack  on  Sumter's 
superior  force.  The  hillside  in  front  of  the  Americans  was 
steep ;  their  rear  was  protected  by  the  rapid  river  Tyger ; 
their  left  was  covered  by  a  large  barn  of  logs,  between 
which  the  riflemen  could  fire  with  security.  The  sixty- 
third  British  regiment  having  lost  its  commanding  officer, 
two  lieutenants,  and  one  third  of  its  privates,  Tarleton 
retreated,  leaving  his  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  victor. 
The  loss  of  Sumter  was  very  small;  but,  being  himself  dis- 
lUed  by  a  severe  wound,  he  crossed  the  Tyger,  taking  his 
wounded  men  with  him. 

By  the  lavish  distribution  of  presents,  the  Indian  agents 
obtained  promises  from  the  chiefs  of  twenty-five  hundred 
ChiTokees,  and  a  numerous  body  of  Creeks,  to  lay  waste 
the  settlements  on  the  Watauga,  Holston,  Kentucky,  ami 
Nolii-liueky,  and  even  to  extend  their  ravages  to  the  Cum- 
berland and  Green  Rivers,  that  the  attention  of  the  moun- 
taineers might  be  diverted  to  their  own  immediate  concerns. 
Moreover,  Cornwallis  gave  orders  to  the  re-enforcement  of 
three  thousand  sent  by  Clinton  into  the  Chesapeake  to  em- 
bark for  Cape  Fear  River.  So  ended  the  first  attempt  of 
Cornwallis  to  penetrate  to  Virginia.  He  was  driven  back 
by  the  spontaneous  risings  of  the  southern  and  south-western 
people ;  and  the  unwholesome  exhalations  of  autumn  swept 
men  from  every  garrison  in  the  low  country  faster  than 
Great  Britain  could  replace  them. 
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Feeedom  is  of  all  races  and  of  all  nationalities.  It  is 
older  than  bondage,  and  ever  rises  from  the  enslave- 
ments laid  on  by  the  hand  of  violence  or  custom  or  itm. 
abuse  of  power ;  for  the  rights  of  man  spring  from 
eternal  law,  are  kept  alive  by  the  persistent  energy  of  con- 
stant nature,  and  by  their  own  indestructibility  prove  their 
lint-age  as  the  children  of  omnipotence. 

In  an  edict  of  the  eighth  of  August,  1779,  Louis       1779. 
XVI.  announced  "his  regret  that  many  of  his  sub- 
jects were  still  without  personal  liberty  and  the  prerogatives 
of  property,  attached  to  the  glebe,  and,  so  to  say,  confounded 
with  it."     To  all  serfs  on  the  estates  of  the  crown  he 

I  therefore  gave  back  their  freedom.  It  was  his  wish  nso. 
to  do  away,  as  with  torture,  so  with  every  vestige  of 
a  rigorous  feudalism ;  but  he  was  restrained  by  his  respect 
for  the  laws  of  property,  which  he  held  to  be  the  ground- 
work of  order  and  justice.  The  delivering  up  of  a  runaway 
serf  was  in  all  cases  forbidden  ;  for  emancipation  outside  of 
his  own  domains,  he  did  no  more  than  give  leave  to  other 
proprietors  to  follow  his  example,  to  which,  from  mistaken 
selfishness,  even  the  clergy  would  not  conform.  But  the 
words  of  the  king  spoken  to  all  France  deeply  branded  the 
wrong  of  keeping  Frenchmen  in  bondage  to  Frenchmen. 

In  Overyssel,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  Baron 
van  der  Capellen  tot  den  Pol,  the  friend  of  America, 
had  seen  with  the  deepest  sorrow  the  survival  of  the  ancient 
system  of  villeinage;  and,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  and 
sworn  hatred  of  almost  all  the  nobles,  he,  in  1782,  brought 
about  its  complete  abolition. 
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Here  the  movement  Eor  emanoipstion  during  the  American 
revolution  ceased  for  the  Old  World.  "  He  that  says  slavery 
is  opposed  to  Christianity  is  a  liar,"  wrote  Luther,  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  "  The  laws  of  all  nations  sanction  slavery ; 
to  condemn  it  is  to  condemn  the  Holy  Ghost,"  were  the 
words  of  Bossuet  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth,  the  ownership  of  white  men 
by  white  men  still  blighted  more  than  the  half  of 
1780,  Europe.  The  evil  shielded  itself  under  a  new  plea, 
where  a  difference  of  skin  set  a  visible  mark  on  the 
victims  of  commercial  avarice,  and  strengthened  the  ties  of 
selfishness  by  the  pride  of  race.  In  1780,  Edmund  Burke 
tasked  himself  to  find  out  what  laws  could  check  the  new 
form  of  servitude  which  wrapt  all  quarters  of  the  globe  in 
its  baleful  influences ;  yet  he  did  not  see  a  glimmering  of 
hope  even  for  an  abolition  of  the  trade  in  slaves,  and  only 
aimed  at  establishing  regulations  for  their  safe  and  comfort- 
able  transportation.  He  was  certain  that  no  one  of  them 
was  ever  so  beneficial  to  the  master  as  a  freeman  who  deals 
with  him  on  equal  footing  by  convention,  that  the  consumer 
in  the  end  is  always  the  dupe  of  his  own  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice ;  yet  for  slave  plantations  he  suggested  nothing  more 
than  some  supervision  by  the  state,  and  some  mitigation  of 
the  power  of  the  master  to  divide  families  by  partial  sales. 
For  himself,  he  inclined  to  a  gradual  emancipation  ;  yet  his 
code  for  the  negroes  was  founded  on  the  conviction  that 
slavery  was  "  an  incurable  evil."  He  sought  no  more  than 
to  make  that  evil  as  small  as  possible,  and  to  draw  out  of  it 
some  collateral  good. 

George  III.  was  the  firm  friend  of  the  slave-trade ;  and 
Thurlow,  one  of  his  chancellors,  so  late  as  1799  insisted 
that  the  proposal  to  terminate  it  was  "  altogether  miserable 
and  contemptible."  Yet  the  quality  of  our  kind  is  such 
that  a  government  cannot  degrade  a  race  without  marring 
the  nobleness  of  our  nature. 

So  long  as  the  legislation  of  the  several  English  colonies 
in  America  remained  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  king,  all 
hope  of  forbidding  or  even  limiting  the  importation  of 
negro  slaves  was  made  vain  by  the  mother  country.    Now 
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that  they  were  independent,  the  end  of  slavery  might  come 
cither  from  the  central  government  or  from  the  several 
states. 

We  have  seen   that  the  first  congress  formed  an       itti. 
association  "  wholly  to  discontinue  the  slave-trade," 
and  that  the  denunciation  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery 
by  Jefferson,  in  his  draft  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence) was  rejected  by  the  congress  of  1776,  in      m«. 
deference  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

The  antagonism  between  the  northern  and  southern  states, 
founded  on  climate,  pursuits,  and  labor,  broke  out  on  the 
first  effort  to  unite  them  permanently.  When  members 
from  the  north  spoke  freely  of  the  evil  of  slavery,  a  mem- 
ber from  South  Carolina  answered  that,  "if  property  in 
slaves  should  be  questioned,  there  must  be  an  end  of  con- 
federation." In  the  same  month,  the  vote  on  taxing  persons 
claimed  as  property  laid  bare  the  existence  of  a  territorial 
division  of  parties  ;  the  states  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  voting  compactly  on  the  one  side,  and  those  south  of 
that  line,  which  were  duly  represented,  on  the  other. 

The  clashing  between  the  two  sections  fastened 
the  attention  of  reflecting  observers.  In  August,  an. 
1778,  soon  after  the  reception  at  Philadelphia  of  an 
envoy  from  France,  he  reported  to  Vergennes  :  "  The  states 
of  the  south  and  of  the  north,  under  existing  subjects  of 
division  and  estrangement,  are  two  distinct  parties,  which 
at  present  count  but  few  deserters.  The  division  is  attri- 
buted to  moral  and  philosophical  causes."  He  further  re- 
I  "ited  that  the  cabal  against  Washington  found  supporters 
exclusively  in  the  north. 

The  French  minister  desired  to  repress  the  ambition  of 
congress  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  because  it  night 
prove  an  obstacle  to  connection  with  Spain  ;  and  he  found 
support  in  northern  men.  Their  hatred  of  slavery  was  not 
an  impulse  of  feeling,  but  an  earnest  conviction.  No  one 
could  declare  himself  more  strongly  for  the  freedom  of  the 
negro  than  Gouverneur  Morris  of  New  York,  a  man  of  busi- 
ness and  a  man  of  pleasure.  His  hostility  to  slavery  brought 
him  into  some  agreement  with    the  policy  of   Gerard,  to 
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whom,  one  day  in  October,  he  said  that  Spain  would  have 
no  cause  to  fear  the  great  body  of  the  confederation,  for 
reciprocal  jealousy  and  separate  interests  would  never  per- 
mit its  members  to  unite  against  her ;  that  several  of  the 
most  enlightened  of  his  colleagues  were  struck  with  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  law  "de  coercendo  imperio," 
setting  bounds  to  their  jurisdiction ;  that  the  provinces  of 
the  south  already  very  much  weakened  the  confederation  ; 
that  further  extension  on  that  side  would  immeasurably 
augment  this  inconvenience  ;  that  the  south  was  the  seat  of 
wealth  and  of  weakness ;  that  the  poverty  anil  vigor  of  the 
north  would  always  be  the  safeguard  of  the  republic ;  and 
that  on  this  side  lay  the  necessity  to  expand  and  to  gain 
strength  ;  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  should  belong  exclusively  to  Spain,  as 
the  only  means  of  retaining  the  numerous  population  which 
would  be  formed  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes  ;  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  new  and  immense  countries,  be  they 
English  or  be  they  Americans,  having  the  outlet  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  on  the  one  side  and  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi on  the  other,  would  be  in  a  condition  to  domineer 
over  the  United  States  and  over  Spain,  or  to  make  them- 
selves independent, —  that  on  this  point  there  was,  there- 
fore, a  common  interest.  Some  dread  of  the  relative  increase 
of  the  south  may  have  mixed  with  the  impatient  earnest- 
ness with  which  two  at  least  of  the  New  England  states 
demanded  the  acquisition  of  Nova  Scotia  as  indispensable 
to  their  safety,  and  therefore  to  be  secured  at  the  pacifica- 
tion with  England.  The  leader  in  this  policy  was  Samuel 
Adams,  whom  the  French  minister  always  found  in  his  way. 
The  question  of  recruiting  the  army  by  the  enlistment  of 
black  men  forced  itself  on  attention.  The  several  states 
employed  them  as  they  pleased,  and  the  Blave  was  enfran- 
chised by  the  Bervice.  Once  congress  touched  on  the 
1779.  delicate  subject ;  and  in  March,  1779,  it  recommended 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to  raise  three  thousand 
active,  able-bodied  negro  men  under  thirty-five  years  of 
age ;  and  the  recommendation  was  coupled  with  a  promise 
of  "  a  full  compensation  to  the  proprietors  of  such  negroes 
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for  the  property."  The  resolution  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  without  opposition,  North  and  South  Carolina  hav- 
ing both  been  represented  in  the  committee  that  reported  it. 
But  South  Carolina  refused  by  great  majorities  to  give 
effect  to  the  scheme. 

So  long  as  Jefferson  was  in  congress,  he  kept  Virgin ia 
ami  Massachusetts  in  a  close  and  unselfish  union,  .if  which 
the  unanimous  assertion  of  independence  was  the  fruit. 
When  he  withdrew  to  service  in  his  native  commonwealth, 
their  friendship  lost  something  of  its  disinterestedness.  Vir- 
ginia manifested  its  discontent  by  successive  changes  in  its 
delegation,  and  the  two  great  states  came  more  and  more 
to  represent  different  classes  of  culture  and  ideas  and  inter- 
ests. On  observing  congress  thus  "  rent  by  party,"  Wash- 
ington "  raised  his  voice  and  called  upon  George  Mason  and 
Jefferson  to  come  forth  to  save  their  country." 

In  1779,  when  the  prosperity  of  New  England  was  irro. 
thought  to  depend  on  the  fisheries,  and  when  its  pa- 
thetic appeals,  not  unmingled  with  menaces,  had  been  used 
prodigally  and  without  effect,  Samuel  Adams  said  rashly 
that  "  it  would  become  more  and  more  necessary  for  the  two 
empires  to  separate."  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  north 
offered  a  preliminary  resolution,  that  the  country,  even  if 
deserted  by  France  and  Spain,  would  continue  the  war  for 
the  sake  of  the  fisheries,  we  have  seen  four  states  read  the 
draft  of  a  protest  declaring  peremptorily  that,  if  the  reso- 
lution should  be  adopted,  they  would  withdraw  from  the 
confederation. 

In  the  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  each  separate  state, 
there  was  no  distinction  between  north  and  south.  Massa- 
chusetts expressed  itself  as  absolutely  as  South  Carolina.  As 
a  consequence,  the  confederation  could  contain  no  interdict 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  importation  of  slaves  would  there- 
fore remain  open  to  any  state  according  to  its  choice.  When 
on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1779,  a  renunciation  of  the 
power  to  engage  in  the  slave-trade  was  proposed  as  an  article 
to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  all  the  states,  Georgia 
alone  being  absent,  refused  the  concession  by  the  votes  of 
every  member  except  Jay  and  Gerry. 
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Luzerne,  the  French  envoy  who  succeeded  Gerard, 

Boon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  confederacy 

would  run  the  risk  of  an  early  dissolution  if  it  should  give 

itself  up  to  the  hatred  which  began  to  show  itself  between 

the  north  and  south. 

Vermont,  whose  laws  from  the  first  rejected  slavery, 
knocked  steadily  at  the  door  of  congress  to  be  taken 
nil.  in  as  a  state.  In  August,  1781,  its  envoys  win-  present 
in  Philadelphia,  entreating  admission.  Their  paper! 
were  in  order;  New  York  gave  up  its  opposition;  but  the 
states  of  the  south  held  that  the  admission  of  Vermont 
would  destroy  "the  balance  of  power"  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  confederacy,  and  give  the  preponderance  to 
the  north.  The  idea  was  then  started  that  the  six  Btates 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  should  be  conciliated  by  a 
concession  of  a  seventh  vote  which  they  were  to  exercise  in 
common  ;  but  the  proposal,  though  it  formed  a  subject  of 
conversation,  was  never  brought  before  congress;  and  Ver- 
mont was  left  to  wait  till  a  southern  state  could  simultane- 
ously be  received  into  the  union. 

In  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  congress 
was  divided  between  what  the  French  envoy  named  "  Galil- 
eans" and  "  anti-Gallicans  : "  the  southerners  were  found 
more  among  the  "  Gallicans ; "  the  north  was  suspected  of  a 
partiality  for  England. 

There  was  no  hope  of  the  delivery  of  the  country  from 
slavery  by  congress.  It  was  but  a  minority  of  them  who 
kept  in  mind  that  an  ordinance  of  man  can  never  override 
natural  law,  and  that  in  the  high  court  of  the  Eternal  Provi- 
dence justice  forges  her  weapon  long  before  she  strikes. 
What  part  was  chosen  by  each  separate  state  must  be  re- 
counted. 

Nowhere  was  slavery  formally  established  in  the  organic 
law  as  a  permanent  social  relation ;  the  courts  of  Virginia 
did  not  recognise  a  right  of  property  in  the  future  increase 
of  slaves ;  in  no  one  state  did  its  constitution  abridge  the 
power  of  its  legislature  to  abolish  slavery.  In  no  one  con- 
stitution did  the  words  "  slave  "  and  "  slavery  "  find  a  place, 
except  in  that  of  Delaware,  and  there  only  by  way  of  a 
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formal  and  perpetual  prohibition.  They  are  found  as  little 
in  that  of  South  Carolina,  which  was  the  champion  of  negro 
bondage,  as  in  that  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  north,  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  poverty  of 
the  soil,  and  the  all-pervadiug  habit  of  laborious  industry 
among  its  people,  set  narrow  limits  to  slavery ;  in  the  states 
Mlftflt  the  tropics,  it  throve  luxuriously,  and  its  influence 
Onttred  into  their  inmost  political  life.     Virginia,  with  soil 
and  temperature  and  mineral  wealth  inviting  free  and  skilled 
labor,  yet  with  lowland  where  the  negro  attained  his  perfect 
physical  development,  stood  as  mediator  between  the  two. 
Many  of  her  statesmen  —  George  Mason,  Patrick   Henry, 
Jefferson,  Wythe,  Pendleton,  Richard   Henry  Lee  —  emu- 
lated each  other  in  confessing  the  iniquity  and  the  inexpe- 
diency of  holding  men  in  bondage.     We  have  seen 
the  legislature  of  colonial  Virginia  in  1772,  in  their       1772. 
fruitless  battle  with  the  king  respecting  the  slave- 
trade,  of  which   he  was    the  great  champion,  demand  its 
abolition  as  needful  for  their  happiness  and  their  very 
existence.     In  January,  1773,  Patrick  Henry  threw       1773. 
ridicule  on  the  clergy  of  Virginia  for  their  opposition 
to  emancipation.     In  the  same  year,  George  Mason  foretold 
the  blight  that  was  to  avenge  negro  slavery. 

When  the  convention  of  Virginia  adopted  their  m«. 
declaration  of  rights  as  the  foundation  of  government 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  they  set  forth  that  all 
men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  have  inherent  rights  to 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  the  means  of  acquiring 
property  and  pursuing  happiness ;  yet  the  authoritative 
proclamation  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  brought  no 
relief  to  the  enslaved. 

In  1778,  Virginia  prohibited  what,  under  the  su-  ins. 
premacy  of  England,  she  could  not  have  prohibited, 
—  the  introduction  of  any  slave  by  land  or  sea,  and  ordered 
the  emancipation  of  every  slave  introduced  from  abroad. 
But  the  bill  respecting  resident  slaves,  prepared  by  the  com- 
missioners for  codifying  the  laws,  was  a  mere  digest  of  ex- 
isting enactments.  Its  authors  agreed  in  wishing  that  the 
assembly  might  provide  by  amendment  for  universal  free- 
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dom ;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  Jefferson  that  an  amendatory 
bill  was  prepared  with  the  concurrence  of  himself,  Pendle- 
ton, and  Wythe,  "to  emancipate  all  slaves  born  after  passing 
the  act ; "  but  the  proposal  was  blended  with  the  idea  of 

their  deportation,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  The  statute 
im».       drafted  by  Jefferson,  and  in  1779  proposed  by  Mason, 

to  define  who  shall  be  citizens  of  Virginia,  declared 
the  natural  right  of  expatriation  in  opposition  to  the  Eng- 
lish assertion  of  perpetual  allegiance,  and  favored  natural- 
ization ;  but  it  confined  the  right  of  expatriation  and  citizen- 
ship to  white  men. 

In  1780,  Madison  expressed  the  wish  that  black 

men  might  be  set  free  and  then  made  to  serve  in  the 
army.  This  was  often  done  by  individuals ;  but,  before  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  Virginia  offered  a  bounty,  not  of 
money  and  lands  only,  but  of  a  negro,  to  each  white  man 
who  would  enlist  for  the  war. 

In  May,  1782,  just  thirteen  years  after  Jefferson 

had  brought  in  a  bill  giving  power  of  unconditional 
emancipation  to  the  masters  of  slaves,  the  measure  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  Under  this  ;nt, 
more  slaves  received  their  freedom  than  were  liberated  in 
Pennsylvania  or  in  Massachusetts.  Even  had  light  broken 
in  on  Jefferson's  mind  through  the  gloom  in  which  the  sub- 
ject was  involved  for  him,  Virginia  would  not  have  accepted 
from  him  a  plan  for  making  Virginia  a  free  commonwealth ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  reconciled  himself  to 
the  idea  of  emancipated  black  men  living  side  by  side  with 
white  men  as  equal  sharers  in  political  rights  and  duties 
and  powers.  The  result  of  his  efforts  and  reflections  he 
uttered  in  these  ominous  forebodings:  "Nothing  is  more 
certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate  than  that  these  people 
are  to  be  free ;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  two  races, 
equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the  same  government." 

In  the  helplessness  of  despair,  Jefferson,  so  early  as  1782, 
dismissed  the  problem  from  his  thoughts,  with  these  words : 
"  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just, 
that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  for  ever.  The  way,  I  hope, 
is  preparing,  under  the  auspices  of  Heaven,  for  a  total 
ncipation." 
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At  that  time,  Washington  was  a  kind  and  considerate 
master  of  slaves,  without  u  yet  a  title  to  the  character  of 
an  abolitionist.  By  slow  degrees,  the  sentiment  grew  up  in 
his  mind  that  to  hold  men  in  bondage  was  a  wrong;  that 
Virginia  should  proceed  to  emancipation  by  general  statute 
of  the  state ;  that,  if  she  refused  to  do  so,  each  individual 
should  act  for  his  own  household. 

Next  in  order  comes  Delaware,  which  on  the  twen- 
tieth  of  September,  1776,  adopted  its  constitution  aa  me. 
an  independent  state.  In  proportion  to  its  numbers, 
it  had  excelled  all  in  the  voluntary  emancipation  of  slaves. 
U<  constitution  absolutely  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
any  slave  from  Africa,  or  any  slave  for  sale  from  any  part 
of  the  world,  as  an  article  which  "  ought  never  to  be  vio- 

,ted  on  any  pretence  whatever." 

In  the  constituent  convention  of  New  York,  Gouv-  1779. 
erneur  Morris  struggled  hard  for  measures  tending  to 
al"  ilish  domestic  slavery,  "so  that  in  futnre  ages  every  human 
being,  who  breathed  the  air  of  the  state,  might  enjoy  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  freeman."  The  proposition,  though  strongly  sup- 
ported, especially  by  the  interior  and  newer  counties,  was 
lost  by  the  vote  of  the  counties  on  the  Hudson.  "The 
constitution,"  wrote  Jay,  on  its  adoption  in  1777,  "  is  like  a 
harvest  cut  before  it  is  ripe ;  the  grain  has  shrunk  ;"  and  he 
lamented  the  want  of  a  clause  against  the  continuance  of 
domestic  slavery.  Still,  the  declaration  of  independence 
was  incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  New  York ;  and 
all  its  great  statesmen  were  abolitionists. 

It  has  already  been  narrated  that,  in  1777,  the  pec-       1777. 
pie  of  Vermont,  in  separating  themselves  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  York,  framed  a  constitution  which  proh- 
ibited slavery. 

In  July,  1778,  William  Livingston,  the  governor  iT7«. 
of  New  Jersey,  invited  the  assembly  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  manumission  of  the  negroes.  At  the 
request  of  the  house,  which  thought  the  situation  too  criti- 
cal for  the  immediate  discussion  of  the  measure,  the  message 
was  withdrawn.  "  But  I  am  determined,"  wrote  the  gover- 
nor, "  as  far  as  my  influence  extends,  to  push  the  matter  till 
VOL.  vi.  20 
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it  is  effected,  being  convinced  that  the  practice  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  human- 
ity ;  and  in  Americans,  who  have  almost  idolized  liberty, 
peculiarly  odious  and  disgraceful."  Of  the  two  Jersrys, 
slavery  had  struck  deeper  root  in  the  East  from  the  original 
policy  of  its  proprietaries  ;  the  humane  spirit  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  ruled  opinion  in  West  Jersey. 

The  name  of  Pennsylvania  was  dear  throughout  the 
world  as  the  symbol  of  freedom;  her  citizens  proved  her 
right  to  her  good  report  by  preparing  to  abolish  slavry. 
The  number  of  their  slaves  had  grown  to  be  about  six  thou- 
sand, differing  little  from  the  number  in  Massachusetts,  and 
being  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population  much  less  than 
in  New  York  or  in  Now  Jersey.  The  fourteenth  of  April, 
1775,  was  the  day  of  founding  the  Pennsylvania  society  for 
promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  relief  of  free  negroes 
unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  and  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  African  race.  In  1777,  in  the  heads  of  a  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  council,  a  suggestion  was  made  fur  ridding  the 
state  of  slavery.  The  retreat  of  the  British  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  restoration  to  Pennsylvania  of  peace  within 
its  borders,  called  forth  in  its  people  a  sentiment  of  devout 
gratitude.  Under  its  influence,  George  Bryan,  then  vice- 
president,  in  a  message  to  the  assembly  of  the  ninth  ol 
November,  1778,  pressed  upon  their  attention  the  bill  pro- 
posed in  the  former  year  for  manumitting  infant  negroes 
born  of  slaves,  and  thus  in  an  easy  mode  abrogating  slavirv, 
the  opprobrium  of  America.  "In  divesting  the  state  of 
slaves,"  said  Bryan,  "  you  will  equally  serve  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  policy,  and  offer  to  God  one  of  the 

1778.  most  proper  and  best  returns  of  gratitude  for  his 
great  deliverance  of  us  and  our  posterity  from  thral- 
dom ;  you  will  also  set  your  character  for  justice  and  bencv- 
olence  in  the  true  point  of  view  to  all  Europe,  who  are 
astonished  to  see  a  people  struggling  for  liberty  holding 
negroes  in  bondage." 

On  becoming  president  of  the  executive  council  of 

1779.  Pennsylvania,  Joseph  Reed,  speaking  for  himself  and 
the  council,  renewed  the  recommendation  to  abolish 
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r].i\  ory  gradually  and  to  restore  and  establish  by  the  law  in 
Pennsylvania  the  rights  of  human  nature.  In  the  autumn 
of  1779,  George  Bryan  had  been  returned  as  a  member  of 
the  assembly.  In  the  committee  to  which  on  his  motion  the 
■object  was  referred,  he  prepared  a  new  preamble  and  the 
draft  of  the  law  for  gradual  emancipation ;  and  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  1780,  it  was  adopted  itso. 
by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  to  twenty-one.  So  Penn- 
sylvania led  the  way  towards  introducing  freedom  for  all. 
"  <  >ur  bill,"  wrote  George  Bryan  to  Samuel  Adams,  "aston- 
ishes and  pleases  the  Quakers.  They  looked  for  no  such 
benevolent  issue  of  our  new  government,  exercised  by 
Presbyterians."  The  Friends,  well  pleased  at  the  uuex- 
pected  law,  became  better  reconciled  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment by  which  they  had  been  grievously  disfranchised. 

The  constitution  of  South  Carolina  of  1778  contained  no 
bill  of  rights,  and  confined  political  power  exclusively  to 
while  men  ;  from  the  settlement  of  the  state,  slavery  formed 
a  primary  element  in  its  social  organization.  When  Gover- 
nor Kutledge  in  1780  came  to  Philadelphia,  he  reported  that 
the  negroes,  who  in  the  low  country  outnumbered  the  whiles 
as  six  to  one,  offered  up  their  prayers  in  favor  of  England, 
in  the  hope  that  she  would  give  them  a  chance  to  escape 
from  slavery.  But  British  officers,  regarding  negroes  as 
valuable  spoil,  defeated  every  plan  for  employing  them 
as  soldiers  on  the  side  of  England.  In  1769,  George 
III.  in  council  "gave  his  consent  to  an  act  of  Georgia, 
whereby  slaves  may  be  declared  to  be  chattels ; "  and  the 
war  of  the  revolution  made  no  change  in  their  condition 

kby  law. 
The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  and  their  descend-  ma. 
ants,  though  they  tolerated  slavery,  held  that  slaves 
had  rights.  Negroes  trained  with  the  rest  in  the  ranks,  cer- 
tainly from  1651  to  1656.  Laws  on  marriage  and  against 
adultery  were  applied  to  them  ;  and  they  were  allowed,  like 
others,  to  give  their  testimony,  even  in  capital  cases.  At  the 
opening  of  the  revolution,  William  Gordon,  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  minister  of  Roxbury,  though  he  declined  to  "  un- 
saint"  every  man  who  still  yielded  to  the  prevailing  preju- 
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dice,  declared  with  others  against  perpetuating  slavery,  and 
in  November,  1776,  published  in  the  "Independent  Chroni- 
cle "  a  plan  sent  from  Connecticut  for  its  gradual  extermina- 
tion out  of  that  colony.  In  the  same  month  and  in  the  same 
newspaper,  "a  Son  of  Liberty"  demanded  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  supporting  slavery,  because  they  were  "  contrary 
1777.  to  sound  reason  and  revelation."  In  January,  1777, 
seven  negro  slaves  joined  in  petitioning  the  general 
court  "  that  they  might  be  restored  to  that  freedom  which 
is  the  natural  right  of  all  men,  and  that  their  children  might 
not  be  held  as  slaves  after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years."  This  petition  was  referred  to  a  very  able  com- 
mittee, on  which  are  the  names  of  Sergeant  and  John 
Lowell,  both  zealous  abolitionists ;  the  latter  then  the  lead- 
ing lawyer  in  the  state. 

In  May,  1777,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  general 
comt  at  Boston,  Gordon,  finding  in  the  multiplicity  of 
bu-iness  the  only  apology  for  their  not  having  attended  to 
the  case  of  slaves,  as  a  preliminary  to  total  emancipation 
asked  for  a  final  stop  to  the  public  and  private  sale  of  them 
by  an  act  of  the  state.  Clothing  the  argument  of  Montes- 
quieu in  theological  language,  he  said  :  "If  God  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  black  rather  than 
a  white  man  should  be  a  slave."  A  few  weeks  later,  the 
first  legislature  elected  in  Massachusetts  after  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  listened  to  the  second  reading  of  a 
bill  which  declared  slavery  "  without  justification  in  a  gov- 
ernment of  which  the  people  are  asserting  their  natural 
rights  to  freedom,"  and  had  for  its  object  "to  fix  a  day  on 
which  all  persons  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  then  held 
in  slavery  should  be  free  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  immunities  that  belong  to  any  of  the  subjects  of 
this  state."  A  committee  was  directed  to  take  the  opinion 
of  congress  on  the  subject,  but  no  answer  from  congress 
appears  on  record,  nor  any  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
by  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 

In  his  presidency,  Hancock  had  shown  proclivities  to  the 
south.     When  ou  his  resignation  in  October  a  motion  was 
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lade  to  give  liini  the  thanks  of  congress  for  his  impartiality 
in  office,  the  three  northernmost  states  of  New  England 
voted  in  the  negative,  while  the  south  was  unanimous  in 
his  favor.  After  his  arrival  in  Boston,  the  two  branches  of 
the  general  court  saw  fit  to  form  themselves  into  a  con- 
stituent convention,  for  which  some  of  the  towns  had  given 
authority  to  their  representatives.  In  the  winter 
session  of  1778,  the  draft  of  a  plan  of  government  rns. 
was  considered.  One  of  the  proposed  clauses  took 
from  Indians,  negroes,  and  mulattoes  the  right  to  vote. 
Against  this  disfranchisement  was  cited  the  example  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  gave  the  suffrage  to  all  freemen. 
"  Should  the  clause  not  be  reprobated  by  the  convention." 
said  an  orator,  "  I  still  hope  that  there  will  be  found 
among  the  people  at  large  virtue  enough  to  trample  under 
foot  a  form  of  government  which  thus  saps  the  foundation 
of  civil  liberty  and  tramples  on  the  rights  of  man." 

On  the  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the  people,  ob- 
jections were  made  that  it  contained  no  declaration  of 
rights ;  that  it  gave  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor 
seats  in  the  senate ;  that  it  disfranchised  the  free  negro,  a 
partiality  warmly  denounced  through  the  press  by  the  his- 
torian, William  Gordon.  There  was,  moreover,  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  legislature  for  having  assumed  constituent 
powers  without  authority  from  the  people.  Boston,  while 
it  recommended  a  convention  for  framing  a  constitution, 
gave  its  vote  unanimously  against  the  work  of  the  legisla- 
ture; and  the  commonwealth  rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  five 
to  one. 

The  history  of  the  world  contains  no  record  of  a  people 
which  in  the  institution  of  its  government  moved  with  the 
caution  which  now  marked  the  proceedings  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  February,  1779,  the  legislature  of  the  m». 
year  asked  their  constituents  whether  they  desired  a 
new  form  of  government;  and,  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns  voting  in  the  affirmative,  a  convention  of 
delegates  was  elected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  forming  a  con- 
stitution. On  the  first  day  of  September,  the  convention 
thus  chosen  came  together  in  the  meeting-house  of  Cam- 
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bridge.  Their  forefathers,  in  their  zeal  against  the  Roman 
imperstitioQ,  had  carried  their  reverence  of  the  Bible  even 
to  idolatry ;  and  some  of  them,  like  Luther,  found  in  its 
letter  I  sanetion  for  holding  slaves.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  principle  and  habit,  they  honored  honest  labor  in  all  its 
forms.  The  inconsistencies  of  bondage  with  the  principle 
of  American  independence  lay  in  the  thoughts  of 
1T7».  those  who  led  public  opinion ;  voices  against  it  had 
come  from  Essex,  from  Worcester,  from  Boston,  from 
the  western  counties,  showing  that  the  conscience  of  the 
people  was  offended  by  its  continuance. 

The  first  act  of  the  constituent  body  was  "the  considera- 
tion of  a  declaration  of  rights;"  and  then  they  resolved 
unanimously  "  that  the  government  to  be  framed  by  this 
convention  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  shall  be  a 
FRKE  republic."  This  resolution  was  deemed  so  important 
that  liberty  was  reserved  for  the  members  of  a  committee 
who  were  absent  to  record  their  votes  upon  it ;  and  on  the 
next  morning  they  declared  "  their  full  and  free  assent." 
A  committee  of  thirty,  composed  for  the  commonwealth  at 
large  and  ("or  each  county  excepting  the  unrepresented  coun- 
ties of  Dukes  and  Nantucket,  was  appointed  to  prepare 
I  (leel:u;ition  of  rights  and  the  form  of  a  constitution  ;  but 
the  house  itself  continued  its  free  conversation  on  these 
subjects  till  sunset  of  the  sixth  of  September.  The  next 
day,  it  adjourned  for  more  than  seven  weeks,  that  its  com- 
mittee might  have  time  to  transact  the  important  business 
assigned  them. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  the  committee  assembled 
:it  the  new  court-house  in  Boston.  Among  them  were 
Bowdoin,  who  was  president  of  the  convention  ;  Samuel 
Adams  ;  John  Lowell ;  Jonathan  Jackson,  of  Ncwburyport, 
who  thought  that  the  liberty  which  America  achieved  for 
itself  should  prevail  without  limitation  as  to  color;  Parsons, 
a  young  lawyer  of  the  greatest  promise,  from  Newbury- 
port ;  and  Strong,  of  Northampton.  John  Adams  had  ar- 
iheil  opportunely  from  France,  to  which  he  did  not  return 
till  November;  and  was  so  far  the  "  principal "  agent  in 
willing  out  the  first  draft  of  the  constitution  that  it  was 
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reputed  to  be  his  work.  There  are  no  means  of  distributing 
its  parts  to  their  several  authors  with  certainty.  No  one 
\v:is  more  determined  for  two  brandies  of  the  legislature 
with  a  veto  in  the  governor  than  John  Adams.  To  him 
also  more  than  to  any  other  may  be  ascribed  the  complete 
separation  of  both  branches  from  appointments  to  office. 
The  provisions  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  mark  the 
influence  of  John  Lowell.  To  Bowdoin  was  due  the  form 
of  some  of  the  sections  which  were  most  admired. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  the 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  form  of  government  re- 
ported a  draft  of  a  constitution  ;  and  on  the  next  day  the 
convention  adopted  the  first  article  of  a  declaration  of  rights, 
wliirli  m  couched  in  the  spirit  and  almost  in  the  language 
of  George  Mason  and  Virginia :  "All  men  are  born  free  and 

ual,  and  have  certain  natural,  essential,  and  unalienable 
rights,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying 
and  defending  their  lives  and  liberties;    that  of  acquiring, 

issessing,  and  protecting  property  ;  in  fine,  that  of  seeking 

ind    obtaining  their  safety  and    happiness."     The    lawyers 

of  Virginia  had  not  considered  this  declaration  as  of  itself 

working  the  emancipation  of  negro  slaves;   to  accomplish 

that  end,  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  in  deciding  how  many 

their  old  laws  should  remain  in  full  force,  excepted  those 
which  were  "  repugnant  to  the  rights   and   liberties 
contained  in  this  constitution." 

As  the  delegates  gave  the  closest  attention  to  every  line 

d  word  in  the  constitution,  this  clause  did  not  come 
up  for  consideration  till  the  last  day  of  January,  1780,       itso. 
in  an  adjourned  session.     Roads  having  been  made 

t  a  time  impassable  by  deep  snows,  there  were  still  many 
absentees;  and,  though  a  quorum  was  present,  the  consid- 
eration of  this  question  was  from  its  importance  deferred. 
For  a  month,  therefore,  other  clauses  were  discussed  and 
settled;  and  then  in  a  full  convention,  after  deliberation 
and  amendment,  this  most  momentous  article  of  all  was 
adopted.  So  calm  and  effortless  was  the  act  by  which  slav- 
ery fell  away  from  Massachusetts.  Its  people  wrought  with 
the  power  of  nature,  which  never  toils,  never  employs  vio- 
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li-nce  in  snn«,  but  achieve*  its  will  through  the  might  of 
overruling  law.  There  is  in  the  world  a  force  tending  to 
iini.ro vi-fncnt,  and  making  itself  felt  in  us  and  around  us, 
with  whi.-h  wo  c;in  work,  but  which  it  is  above  our  ability 
tfl  '■  'ill  into  being  or  to  destroy.  The  manner  in  which 
MtMtClhnMttl  left  slavery  behind,  as  of  the  dead  and  irrev- 
OflftbU  past,  «:is  the  noblest  that  could  have  been  derided. 
Tin-  inborn,  inalienable  right  of  man  to  freedom  was  written 
in  the  permanent  constitution  as  the  law  of  all  coming  leg- 
ion.  The  highest  voice  of  morality  speaks  to  the  whole 
iiiiivn  i  nf  nmral  being,  and  utters  for  all  its  one  inflexible 
command.  When  by  its  nil-persuasive  force  the  men  of 
MiixMiirhiiHi'tts  tboliahed  slavery,  the  decision  had  the  char- 
HOtor  of  prima]  justice  and  the  seal  of  undying  authority. 
Ycl,  li.i.l  limy  I'i'iiiained  dependent,  the  veto  of  the  British 
king  would  have  forbidden  their  abolition  of  slavery,  as  it 
I.  .' I  prevented  every  measure  against  the  slave-trade. 

In  nn  nl.li'  address  to  their  constituents,  the  delegates 
explained  the  grounds  on  which  their  decisions  rested,  and 
railed  on  then  in  their  several  towns  and  plantations  to 
judge  "  whether  they  had  raised  their  superstructure  upon 

the    prilK'iples   of   a  FREE   COMMONWEALTH."      Reassembling 

on  i  he  first  Wednesday  in  June,  they  found  that  the  male 
inhabitants  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards  had  ratified 
the  new  constitution,  and  they  choBe  the  last  Wednesday 
in  October  for  the  time  on  which  it  should  take  effect. 

At  the  coming  in  of  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October, 
1780,  Massachusetts  became  in  truth  a  free  common- 
wealth. Its  people  shook  slavery  from  its  garments  as 
something  that  had  never  belonged  to  it.  The  colored  in- 
habitants, about  six  thousand  in  number,  or  one  in  seventy 
of  the  population,  equally  became  fellow-citizens;  and,  if 
any  of  them  possessed  the  required  qualifications  of  age, 
residence,  and  property,  their  right  to  vote  admitted  of  no 
qaeatian. 

As  t"  the  rights  of  conscience,  it  was  agreed  that  "relig- 
ion must  at  all  times  be  a  matter  between  God  and  individ- 
uals;" yet  a!!  were  excluded  from  office  who  believed  that 
a   foreign    prelate   could  have  a  dispensing  power  within 
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commonwealth,  and  who  would  not  "disclaim  those 
principles  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  which  are  subversive  of 
a  free  government  established  by  the  people."  The  legisla- 
ture and  magistrates  were  charged  to  cherish  literature  and 
the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  thein,  especially  t lie  uni- 
versity at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools 
in  the  towns.  The  constitution  was  marked  by  the  effort 
at  a  complete  separation  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  powers,  that  it  might  be  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men.  "  For  a  power  without  any  restraint,"  said  the 
convention,  "  is  tyranny." 

"  The  constitution  of  Massachusetts,"  wrote  Count  rreo. 
Matthieu   Dumas,  one  of    tho   French   officers  who 

T\'d  in  America,  "is  perhaps  the  code  of  laws  which 
loes  most  honor  to  man." 

As  if  to  leave  to  the  world  a  record  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  contending  systems  of  government  for  colonists, 
the  British  ministry,  simultaneously  with  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, engaged  in  forming  its  model.  The  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts between  the  river  Saco  and  the  St.  Croix  was 
constituted  a  province,  under  the  name  of  New  Ireland. 
The  system  adopted  for  Quebec  and  for  East  Florida  was 
to  receive  in  the  New  England  province  its  full  development. 
The  marked  feature  of  the  constitution  was  the  absolute 
power  of  the  British  parliament ;  and,  to  make  this  power 
secure  for  all  coming  time,  every  landlord  on  acquiring  land, 
whither  by  grant  from  the  crown,  or  by  purchase,  or  by 
inheritance,  was  bound  to  make  a  test  declaration  of  allegi- 

nce  to  the  king  in  his  parliament,  as  the  supreme  legislature 
of  the  province.  The  attorney  and  solicitor  general  of  Great 
Britain  were  to  report  what  of  the  laws  of  England  would 
of  their  own  authority  take  effect  in  the  province,  and  what 
acts  of  parliament  the  king  might  introduce  by  his  proclama- 
tion. "  It  has  been  found,"  said  the  state  paper,  "  by  sad 
experience,  that  the  democratic  power  is  predominant  in 
all  parts  of  British  America."  "To  combat  the  prevailing 
disposition  of  the  people  to  republicanism,"  there  was  to  bo 
by  the  side  of  the  governor  and  council  no  elective  assembly 
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but  a  middle  branch  of  legislature,  of  which  every  one  of 
the  members  was  to  be  named  by  the  crown,  to  be  distin- 
guished by  titles  or  emoluments,  or  both  ;  and,  though  other- 
wise appointed  for  life,  to  remain  ever  liable  to  be  suspended 
or  removed  by  royal  authority. 

As  a  farther  security  to  aristocratic  power,  the  lands  were 
to  be  granted  in  large  tracts,  so  that  there  might  be  great 
landlords  and  a  tenantry.  The  church  of  England  was  to 
be  the  established  church  ;  the  country  to  be  divided  into 
parishes,  each  with  a  glebe  land ;  and  the  governor,  the 
highest  judge  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  to  present  to  all 
benefices.  A  vicar-general  with  a  power  to  ordain  was 
to  open  the  way  for  a  bishop.  No  provision  was  made 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  or  the  education  of  the 
people.  This  constitution  was  approved  by  the  cabinet  mi 
the  tenth  of  August,  1780,  and  on  the  next  day  by  the  kin,'. 
Pleased  with  their  work,  the  ministers  judged  the  proper 
time  might  have  come  to  digest  a  system  of  government 
for  all  America. 

Here  were  the  two  models  side  by  side.  The  one  would 
have  organized  self-government,  the  other  arbitrary  rule; 
the  one  a  people  of  freeholders,  the  other  of  landlords  and 
tenants ;  the  one  public  worship  according  to  the  conscience 
and  faith  of  individuals,  the  other  a  state  religion  subordi- 
nate to  temporal  power ;  the  one  education  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, the  other  indifference  to  human  culture. 

It  remains  to  be  related  that  in  the  year  1780  the 
Methodists  of  the   United    States   at  their  general 
meeting  voted  "  slave-keeping  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God, 
man,  and  nature." 
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Desultory  movements  of  the  British  and  American 
troops  in  the  north  during  the  winter  of  1780  were 
baffled  by  unwonted  cold  and  deep  snows.  The  mo. 
Hudson  and  the  East  River  were  covered  with  solid 
ice,  but  Knyphausen  provided  for  the  safety  of  New  York 
by  forming  battalions  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  and  refugees. 
Bi'sidi's,  I  he  American  army,  whose  pay  was  in  arrear  and 
whom  congress  could  not  provide  with  food,  was  too  feeble 
to  hazard  an  attack.  In  May,  the  continental  troops  be- 
tween the  Chesapeake  and  Canada  amounted  oidy  to  seven 
thousand  men ;  in  the  first  week  of  June,  those  under  the 
cniiunand  of  Washington,  present  and  fit  for  duty,  num- 
bered but  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  the  official  report  of  May  it. 
the  surrender  of  Charleston  was  received.  The  ref- 
ugees insisted  that  the  men  of  New  Jersey,  weary  of  com- 
pulsory requisitions  of  supplies,  longed  to  return  to  their 
old  form  of  government ;  and  English  generals  reported  so 
great  disaffection  among  the  starved  and  half-clothed  Amer- 
ican officers  and  men  that  one  half  of  them  would  desert 
to  the  English  and  the  other  half  disperse.  The  moment 
seemed  opportune  for  setting  up  the  royal  standard  in  New 
Jersey.  Strengthening  the  post  at  King's  Bridge,  and  leav- 
ing only  three  regiments  in  New  York,  Knyphausen  formed 
nineteen  regiments  into  three  divisions  under  Robertson, 
Tryon,  and  Stachenberg,  with  an  advanced  guard  under 
General  Matthews.     Of  artillery,  he  took  eight  pieces. 

The  army  of  Washington  was  encamped  at  Morristown. 
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On  the  east  of  the  Passaic,  the  Jersey  brigade  under  General 
Maxwell  was  stationed  at  Connecticut   Farms,  and  three 

hundred  of  the  Jersey  militia  occupied  Elizabeth* 
Juiw'g.   ,own>     ^n  *ne  sixth  of  June,  the  British  landed  at 

Elizabethtown  Point,  but  very  slowly,  from  a  scarcity 
of  boats.  The  brigadier  who  commanded  the  vanguard  was 
early  wounded  and  disabled.     Seven   hours  were   lost  in 

bridging  a  marsh  which  stopped  their  way.  On  the 
Jane  7.    morning  of  the  seventh,  the  American  militia,  under 

Colonel  Dayton,  having  had  timely  warning,  retired 
before  the  enemy  from  Elizabethtown ;  but  with  the  aid  of 
volunteers  from  the  country  people,  who  flew  to  arms,  and 
of  small  patrolling  parties  of  continental  troops,  they  har- 
assed the  British  all  the  way  on  their  march  of  five  or  six 
miles  to  Connecticut  Farms.  James  Caldwell,  the  Presby- 
terian minister  of  that  place,  was  known  to  have  inspired 
his  people  with  his  own  patriotic  zeal.  A  British  soldier, 
putting  his  gun  to  the  window  of  the  bouse  where  Caldwell's 
wife  was  sitting  with  her  children,  one  of  them  a  nursling, 
shot  her  fatally  through  the  breast.  Scarcely  was  time  al- 
lowed to  remove  the  children  and  the  corpse  from  the  house 
when  it  was  set  on  fire.  The  Presbyterian  meeting  -house 
and  the  houses  and  barns  of  the  village  were  burnt  down. 
In  the  winter,  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Newark  had  in 
like  manner  been  burnt  to  the  ground. 

From  Connecticut  FarmR,  Maxwell,  with  the  remnant  of 
a  brigade,  retreated  to  strong  ground  near  Springfield, 
where  he  awaited  and  repelled  repeated  attacks  made  by 
Colonel  Wurmb  with  a  Hessian  regiment.  Thrice  did  the 
Americans  charge  with  fixed  bayonets;  and  "they  retired 
only  on  the  arrival  of  a  British  brigade,  the  Hessian  yagers 
alone  having  lost  more  than  fifty  killed  or  wounded.  In- 
stead of  men  eager  to  return  to  their  old  allegiance,  the 
British  encountered  a  people  risking  all  to  preserve  their 
independence;  suffered  losses  all  the  day  from  determined 
troops ;  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  found  that  Washington, 
on  hearing  that  they  were  out  in  force,  had  brought  in  front 
of  them  a  brave  and  faithful  army,  formed  on  ground  of  his 
own  choice.     Knyphausen,  though  bis  command  outuum- 
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bered  the  Americans  two  to  one,  declined  to  attack,  where 
victory  must  have  cost  dearly,  and  defeat  would  have  been 
dnaetrona.  Learning  at  this  moment  that  Clinton  with  a 
large  force  might  be  expected  at  New  York  within  a  week, 
he  resolved  to  attempt  nothing  more ;  and  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  his  army  began  a  retreat  to  Elizabethtown 
Point.  An  American  detachment,  sent  at  break  of 
day  in  pursuit,  drove  the  twenty-second  English  regi-  j^g, 
ment  out  of  Elizabethtown  and  returned  without 
being  molested.  In  general  orders,  Dayton  "received  par- 
ticular thanks."  At  this  time,  a  committee  from  congress 
I  was  in  the  American  camp,  to  whom  Washington  explained 
the  hardships  of  his  condition.  Not  only  had  congress  ac- 
complished nothing  for  the  relief  and  re-enforcement  of  his 
army,  it  could  not  even  tell  how  far  the  several  states  would 
comply  with  the  requisitions  made  on  them.  While  award- 
ing liberal  praise  to  the  militia  of  New  Jersey,  he  renewed 
*his  constant  plea  for  regular  troops :  "  Perseverance  in  en- 
during the  rigors  of  military  service  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  those  who  are  not  by  profession  obliged  to  it.  Our 
force,  from  your  own  observation,  is  totally  inadequate  to 

tour  safety." 
On  the  nineteenth  of  June,  two  days  after  his  ar-  Jane  19. 
rival  in  New  York,  Clinton  repaired  to  New  Jersey. 
He  had  now  at  his  disposition  nearly  four  times  as  many 
regular  troops  as  were  opposed  to  him  ;  but  he  fretted  at 
"  the  move  in  Jersey  as  premature,"  and  what  he  "  least 
expected."  With  civil  words  to  the  German  officers,  he 
resolved  to  give  up  the  expedition ;  but  he  chose  to  mask 
his  retreat  by  a  feint,  and  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  military 
manoeuvre. 

I  Troops  sent  up  the  Iludson  River,  as  if  to  take  the  Amer- 
icans in  the  rear,  induced  Washington  to  move  his  camp  to 
Rockaway  bridge,  confiding  the  post  at  Short  Hills  to  two 
brigades  under  the  command  of  Greene.  Early  on 
the  twenty-third,  the  British  advanced  in  two  coin- June  23. 
pact  divisions  from  Elizabethtown  Point  to  Spring- 
field. The  column  on  the  right  had  to  ford  the  river  before 
they  could  drive  Major  Lee  from  one  of  the  bridges  over 
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the  Passaic.  At  the  other,  Colonel  Angel  with  his  regiment 
held  the  left  column  in  check  for  abont  forty  minutes. 
Greene  prepared  for  action;  but  the  British  army,  though 
it  was  drawn  up  and  began  a  heavy  cannonade,  had  no 
design  to  engage  ;  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  after  burn- 
ing the  houses  in  Springfield,  it  began  its  return.  All  the 
way  back  to  Elizabethtown,  it  was  annoyed  by  an  incessant 
fire  from  American  skirmishers  and  militia.  Its  total  loss 
is  not  known ;  once  more  the  Hessian  yagers  lost  fifty  in 
killed  or  wounded,  among  the  latter  one  colonel,  two  MB> 
tains,  and  a  lieutenant.  From  Elizabethtown  Point  the 
fruitless  expedition  crossed  to  Staten  Island  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  which  at  midnight  was  taken  away.  Clinton  was 
never  again  to  have  so  good  an  opportunity  for  offensive 
operations  as  that  which  he  had  now  rejected. 

On  the  return  of  D'Estaing  from  America,  he  urged  the 
French  ministry  to  send  twelve  thousand  men  to  the  United 
States,  as  the  best  way  of  pursuing  the  war  actively;  and 
Lafayette  had  of  his  own  motion  given  the  like  advice  to 
Vergennes,  with  whom  he  had  formed  relations  of  friend- 
ship. The  cabinet  adopted  the  measure  in  its  principle)  but 
vacillated  as  to  the  number  of  the  French  contingent.  For 
the  command,  Count  de  Rochambean  was  selected,  not  by 
court  favor,  but  from  the  consideration  in  which  he 
juiy°io.  was  Ml"l''  DV  tne  troops.  On  the  tenth  of  July,  Ad- 
miral de  Ternay  with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships-nf-war, 
three  of  them  ships  of  the  line,  convoyed  the  detachment 
of  about  six  thousand  men  with  Rochambeau  into  the  har- 
bor of  Newport.  To  an  address  from  the  general  assembly 
of  Rhode  Island,  then  sitting  in  Newport,  the  count  an- 
swered :  "  The  French  troops  are  restrained  by  the  strictest 
discipline  ;  and,  acting  under  General  Washington,  will  live 
with  the  Americans  as  their  brethren.  I  assure  the  genera] 
assembly  that,  as  brethren,  not  only  my  life,  but  the  lives  of 
the  troops  under  my  command,  are  entirely  devoted  to  their 
service."  Washington  in  general  orders  desired  the  Amer- 
ican officers  to  wear  white  and  black  cockades  as  a  symbol 
of  affection  for  their  allies. 

The  British  fleet  at  New  York  having  received  a  large 
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nforcement,  so  that  it  had  now  a  great  superiority.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  embarked  about  eight  thousand  men  for  an 
expedition  to  Rhode  Island.  Supported  by  militia  from 
.Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  French  longed  for  the 
threatened  attack ;  but  the  expedition  proceeded  no  further 
than  Huntington  Bay  in  Long  Island,  where  it  idled  away 
several  days,  and  then  returned  to  New  York.  Of  the  inca- 
]i:i<ity  of  Arbuthnot,  the  admiral,  Clinton  sent  home  bitter 
c-miplaints,  which  were  little  heeded.  There  were  those 
who  censured  the  general  as  equally  wanting  energy.  The 
sixth  summer  during  which  the  British  had  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  reduce  the  United  States  was  passing  away,  and 
after  the  arrival  of  French  auxiliaries  the  British  com- 
mander in  chief  was  more  than  ever  disheartened. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  Clinton,  knowing  nm. 
well  that  he  had  in  Cornwallis  a  favored  rival  eager  AaK-'25- 
to  supplant  him,  reported  officially  from  New  York :  "  At 
this  new  epoch  in  the  war,  when  a  foreign  force  has  already 
landed  and  an  addition  to  it  is  expected,  I  owe  to  my 
country,  and  I  must  in  justice  to  my  own  fame  declare  to 
your  lordship,  that  I  become  every  day  more  sensible  of  the 
utter  impossibility  of  prosecuting  the  war  in  this  country 
without  re-enforcements.  The  revolutions  fondly  looked 
for  by  means  of  friends  to  the  British  government  I  must 
represent  as  visionary.  These,  I  well  know,  are  numerous, 
but  they  are  fettered.  An  inroad  is  no  countenance,  and 
to  possess  territory  demands  garrisons.  The  accession  of 
friends,  without  we  occupy  the  country  they  inhabit,  is  but 
the  addition  of  unhappy  exiles  to  the  list  of  pensioned 
refugees.  A  glance  at  the  returns  of  the  army  divided  into 
garrisons  and  reduced  by  casualties  on  the  one  part,  with 
the  consideration  of  the  task  yet  before  tia  on  the  other, 
would,  I  fear,  renew  the  too  just  reflection  that  we  are  by 
some  thousands  too  weak  to  subdue  this  formidable  rebel- 
lion."    Yet  for  the  moment  the  only  regiments  sent  to  the 

nited  States  were  three  to  re-enforce  Lord  Cornwallis. 

Hopeless  of  success  in  honorable  warfare,  Clinton  stooped 
to  fraud  and  corruption.  From  the  time  when  officers  who 
stood  below  Arnold  were  promoted  over  his  head,  discon- 
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tent  rankled  in  his  breast  and  found  expression  in  threats 
of  revenge.  After  the  northern  campaign,  he  complained 
more  than  ever  that  his  services  had  not  been  sufficiently 
rewarded.  While  he  held  the  command  in  Philadelphia, 
his  extravagant  mode  of  living  tempted  him  to  peculation 
and  treasonable  connections;  and  towards  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1779,  he  let  it  be  known  to  the  British  oammandet 
in  chief  that  he  was  desirous  of  exchanging  the  American 
service  for  that  of  Great  Britain.  His  open  preference  for 
the  friends  of  the  English  in  Pennsylvania  disgusted  the 
patriots.  The  council  of  that  state,  after  bearing  with  him 
for  more  than  half  a  year,  very  justly  desired  his  removal 
from  the  command  ;  and,  having  early  in  1779  given  infor- 
mation of  his  conduct,  against  their  intention  they  became 
his  accusers.  The  court-martial  before  which  he  was  ar- 
raigned, on  charges  that  touched  his  honor  and  integrity, 
dealt  with  him  leniently,  and  sentenced  him  only  to  be  rep- 
rimanded by  the  commander  in  chief.  The  reprimand  was 
marked  with  the  greatest  forbearance.  The  French  minis- 
ter, to  whom  Arnold  applied  for  money,  put  aside  his  request 
and  added  wise  and  friendly  advice.  In  the  course  of  the 
winter  of  1778-79,  he  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  Clinton,  to 
whom  he  gave  on  every  occasion  most  material  intelligence. 
The  plot  received  the  warmest  encouragement  from  Lord 
George  Germain,  who,  towards  the  end  of  September,  1779) 
wrote  to  Clinton:  "Next  to  the  destruction  of  Washing- 
ton's army,  the  gaining  over  officers  of  influence  and  repu- 
tation among  the  troops  would  be  the  speediest  means  of 
subduing  the  rebellion  and  restoring  the  tranquillity  of 
America.  Your  commission  authorizes  you  to  avail  your- 
self of  such  opportunities,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  expense  will  be  cheerfully  submitted  to." 

In  1780,  the  command  at  West  Point  needed  to  be 
changed.  Acting  in  concert  with  Clinton  and  sup- 
ported by  the  New  York  delegation  in  congress,  Arnold, 
pleading  his  wounds  as  an  excuse  for  declining  active  ser- 
vice, solicited  and  obtained  orders  to  that  post,  which  in- 
cluded all  the  American  forts  in  the  Highlands.  Clinton 
entered  with  all  his  soul  into  the  ignoble  plot,  which,  as  he 
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elieved,  was  to  end  the  war.  After  a  correspondence  of 
two  months  between  him  and  the  British  commander  in 
chief,  through  Major  John  Andrd,  adjutant-general 
of  the  army  in  North  America,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Aulc^'ao. 
August,  Arnold,  insisting  that  the  advantages  which 
he  expected  to  gain  for  himself  by  his  surrender  were  "  by 
no  means  unreasonable,"  and  requiring  that  his  conditions 
should  "be  clearly  understood,"  laid  a  plan  for  an  interview 
at  which  a  person  "fully  authorized"  was  to  "close  with" 
his  proposals. 

The  rendezvous  was  given  by  him  within  the  American 
lines,  where  Colonel  Sheldon  held  the  command  ;  and  that 
officer  was  instructed  to  expect  the  arrival  "at  his  quarters 
of  a  person  in  New  York  to  open  a  channel  of  intelligence." 
On  the  same  day,  Andre,  disguising  his  name,  wrote  to 
Sheldon  from  New  York,  by  order  of  Clinton  :  "A  flag  will 
be  sent  to  Dobb's  Ferry  on  Monday  next,  the  eleventh,  at 
twelve  o'clock.  Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  favor  a  matter 
which  is  of  so  private  a  nature  that  the  public  on  neither 
side  can  be  injured  by  it.  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  detained, 
but  I  would  rather  risk  that  than  neglect  the  business  in 
question,  or  assume  a  mysterious  character  to  carry  on  an 
innocent  affair  ami  get  to  your  lines  by  stealth."  To  this 
degree  did  the  British  commander  in  chief  prostitute  his 
word  and  a  flag  of  truce,  and  lull  the  suspicions  of  the 
American  officer  by  statements  the  most  false.  The  letter 
of  Andre1  being  forwarded  to  Arnold,  he  "  determined  to 
go  as  far  as  Dobb's  Ferry  and  meet  the  flag."  As  he  was 
approaching  the  vessel  in  which  Andr6  came  up  the  river, 
the  British  guard-boats,  whose  officers  were  not  in  the  secret, 
fired  upon  his  barge  and  prevented  the  interview. 

Clinton  became  only  more  interested  in  the  project,  for 
of  a  sudden  he  gained  an  illustrious  assistant.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  between  France  and  England,  Sir  George 
Rodney,  a  British  naval  officer,  chanced  to  be  detained  in 
Paris  by  debt.  But  the  aged  Marshal  de  Biron  advanced 
him  money  to  set  himself  free,  and  he  hastened  to  England 
to  ask  employment  of  the  king.  He  was  not  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  was  devoted  to  no  political  party;  he  rev- 
vol.  vi.  21 
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erenced  the  memory  of  Chatham,  and  jet  held  the  war 
against  the  United  States  to  be  just.  A  man  of  action, 
quick-sighted,  great  in  power  of  execution,  lie  was  the  very 
officer  whom  a  wise  government  would  employ,  and  whom 
by  luck  the  British  admiralty  of  that  day,  tired  of  the 
Keppels  and  the  Palisers,  the  mutinous  and  the  incompe- 
tent, put  in  command  of  the  expedition  that  was  to  relieve 
Gibraltar  and  rule  the  seas  of  the  West  Indies.  One  of  the 
king's  younger  sons  served  on  board  his  fleet  as  midshipman. 

He  took  his  squadron  to  sea  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
jilTit.    December,  1779.     On  the  eighth  of  January,  1780, 

he  captured  seven  vessels  of  war  and  fifteen  sail  of 
ju.  16.  merchant-men.     On  the  sixteenth,  he  encountered  off 

Cape  St.  Vincent  the  Spanish  squadron  of  Languara, 
very  inferior  to  his  own,  and   easily  took  or  destroyed  a 

great  part  of  it.  Having  victualled  the  garrison  of 
Fob.  13.  Gibraltar  and  relieved  Minorca,  on  the  thirteenth  of 

February  he  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies.  At  St. 
Lucia,  he  received  letters  from  his  wife,  saying :  "  Every- 
body is  beyond  measure  delighted  as  well  as  astonished  at 
your  success  ; "  from  his  daughter  :  "  Everybody  almost 
adores  you,  and  every  mouth  is  full  of  your  praise ;  come 
back  when  you  have  done  some  more  things  in  that  part  of 
the  world  you  are  in  now." 

The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  reacln ■<! 
and  him  at  Barbados.  In  April  and  May,  Rodney  had 
*y'  twice  or  thrice  encounters  with  the  French  fleet  of 
Admiral  Guichen,  and  with  such  success  that  in  a  grateful 
mood  the  British  parliament  thanked  him  once  more.  Yet 
he  did  not  obtain  a  decided  superiority  in  the  West  Indira 
seas,  and  he  reported  to  the  admiralty  as  the  reason,  that 
his  flag  had  not  been  properly  supported  by  some  of  his 
officers. 

With  indifference  to  neutral  rights,  he  sent  frigates  to 

seize  or  destroy  all  American  vessels  in  St.  Eustatitis. 
Juno.     In  June,  he  received  a  check  by  a  junction  of  the 

Spanish  squadron  under  Solano  with  the  French. 
But  the  two  admirals  could  not  agree  how  their  forces 
should  be  employed.    Contagious  fever  attacked  the  Span- 
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in-.ls.  and  reached  the  French.  Solano  returned  to  Havana  ; 
Guichen,  whose  squadron  was  anxiously  awaited  in  the 
north,  sailed  for  France.  Rodney  alone,  passing  to  the 
north  and  recapturing  a  ship  from  Charleston,  anchored  off 
Sandy  Hook,  where  he  vexed  the  weak  Admiral  Arbuthnut 
by  taking  command  of  the  station  of  New  York  during  his 
short  stay.  To  the  vast  superiority  of  the  British  on  land 
was  now  added  the  undisputed  dominion  of  the  water.  In 
aid  of  the  enterprise  by  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  expected 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  immediate  close,  Rodney  contributed 
his  own  rare  powers ;  and  perfect  harmony  prevailed  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  service. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September,  Washington  1780. 
ssed  the  North  River  on  his  way  from  head- Sept- ,8- 
quarters  near  Tappan  to  Hartford,  where,  attended  by 
Lafayette  and  Hamilton,  he  was  to  hold  his  first  interview 
with  General  Rocharabeau.  He  was  joined  on  the  river  by 
Arnold,  who  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Peekskill,  and  en- 
deavored, though  in  vain,  to  obtain  his  consent  for  the  recep- 
tion of  an  agent  on  pretended  business  relating  to  confiscated 
property.  Had  the  consent  been  given,  the  interview  with 
Andre  would  have  taken  place  under  a  flag  of  truce,  seem- 
ingly authorized  by  the  American  commander  in  chief. 

Time  pressed  on.  Besides,  Sir  George  Rodney  had  only 
looked  in  npon  New  York,  and  would  soon  return  to 
the  West  Indies.  On  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth,  Sopt.  is. 
rnold,  giving  information  that  Washington  on  the 
Mowing  Saturday  night  was  expected  to  be  his  guest  at 
est  Point,  proposed  that  Andre  should  immediately  come 
up  to  the  "  Vulture  "  ship-of-war,  which  rode  at  anchor  just 
■bore  Teller's  Point  in  llaverstraw  Bay,  promising  on 
Wednesday  evening  "to  send  a  person  on  board  with  a  boat 
and  a  flag  of  truce." 

This  letter  of  Arnold  reached  Clinton  on  Tuesday  Bept.  19. 
evening,  and  he  took  his  measures  without  delay. 
Troops  were  embarked  on  the  Hudson  River  under  the 
«uperintendence  of  Sir  George  Rodney,  and  the  embarkation 
isguised  by  a  rumor  of  an  intended  expedition  into  the 
esapeake. 
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,7g0  On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  the  British  ad- 

Sopt  20.  jutant-general,  taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  prepared 
to  carry  out  his  orders.  To  diminish  the  dangers  to  which 
the  service  exposed  him,  "  the  commander  in  chief,  before 
his  departure,  cautioned  him  not  to  change  his  dress,  and 
not  to  take  papers."  At  Dobb's  Ferry,  he  embarked  on  the 
river,  and,  as  the  tide  was  favorable,  reached  the  "  Vulture  " 
at  about  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  declared  to  its  captain 
"  that  he  was  ready  to  attend  General  Arnold's  summons 
when  and  where  he  pleased." 

t  21       "  ^ne  n'gat  tne  Aag  was  first  expected,  he  expressed 

much  anxiety  for  its  arrival,"  and,  as  it  did  not  come, 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  by  an  ingenious  artifice 

he  let  Arnold  know  where  he  was.  On  the  ensuing 
Sept.  22.  night,  one  Smith,  in  a  boat  with  muffled  oars,  went 

off  from  the  western  shore  of  the  Hudson  to  the 
"Vulture."  "The  instant  Andr6  learned  that  he  was 
wanted,  he  started  out  of  bed  and  discovered  the  greatest 
impatience  to  be  gone.  Nor  did  he  in  any  instance  betray 
the  least  doubt  of  his  safety  and  success."  The  moon, 
which  had  just  passed  into  the  third  quarter,  shone  in  a 
clear  sky  when  the  boat  pushed  for  the  landing-place  near 
the  upper  edge  of  the  Haverstraw  Mountains.  It  was  very 
near  the  lime  for  day  to  appear,  when  Andre,  dressed  in 
regimentals,  which  a  large  blue  cloak  concealed,  lauded  at 
the  point  of  the  Long  Clove,  where  Arnold  was  waiting  in 
the  bushes  to  receive  him.  The  general  had  brought  with 
him  a  spare  horse  ;  and  the  two  rode  through  the  village  of 
Haverstraw  within  the  American  lines  to  the  house  of 
Smith,  which  lay  a  few  miles  from  the  river.  At  the  dawn 
of  day,  the  noise  of  artillery  was  heard.  An  American 
party  had  brought  field-pieces  to  bear  on  the  "  Vulture ; " 
and  Arnold,  as  he  looked  out  from  the  window,  saw  her 
compelled  to  shift  her  anchorage.  The  negotiations  of  the 
two  parties  continued  for  several  hours.  Clinton  was  in 
person  to  bring  his  army  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Defiance, 
which  enclosed  about  seven  acres  of  land.  The  garrison 
was  to  be  so  distributed  as  to  destroy  its  efficiency.  Arnold 
was  to  send  immediately  to  Washington  for  aid,  and  to 
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surrender  the  place  in  time  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  make 
arrangements  for  surprising    the   re-enforcement,  which   it 

I  was  believed  Washington  would  conduct  in  person.  It  was 
no  part  of  the  plan  to  risk  an  attempt  to  capture  Wash- 
ington while  a  guest  at  West  Point.  The  promises  to 
Arnold  were  indemnities  in  money  and  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier in  the  British  service.  The  American  general  re- 
turned to  his  quarters.  Late-  in  the  afternoon,  Andre, 
changing  his  dress  for  the  disguise  of  a  citizen,  provided 
with  passes  from  Arnold  and  attended  by  Smith,  set  off  by 
land  for  New  York. 

Four  years  before,  Washington  had  sailed  between     mo. 
the  Highlands,  where  nature  blends  mountains  ands*pt-a2- 
valleys  and  the  deep  river  in  exceeding  beauty ;  and  he  had 
selected  for  fortification  the  points  best  adapted  to  command 
the  passage.     In  1778,  it  was  still  a  desert,  nearly  inaccessi- 

»ble ;  now  it  was  covered  with  fortresses  nnd  artillery.  Fort 
Defiance  alone  was  defended  by  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  was  believed  to  be  impregnable. 
Here  were  magazines  of  powder  and  ammunition,  com- 
pletely filled,  for  the  use  not  of  the  post  only,  but  of  the 
rhole  army.  The  fortifications  built  by  a  nation  just  rising 
ito  notice  seemingly  represented  a  vast  outlay  in  money, 
fith  prodigious  labor,  huge  trunks  of  trees  and  enor- 
mia hewn  stones  were  piled  up  on  steep  rocks.  All  this 
had  been  done  without  cost  to  the  state  by  the  hands 
of  the  American  soldiers,  who  were  pervaded  by  a  spirit 
enthusiastic  and  as  determined  as  that  of  the  bravest 
and  most  cultivated  of  their  leaders ;  and  who  received 
for  their  work  not  the  smallest  gratification,  even  when 
i  heir  stated  pay  remained  in  arrear.     And  these  works,  of 

I  which  every  stone  was  a  monument  of  humble,  disinter- 
ested patriotism,  were  to  be  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  with 
ill  I  their  garrison. 
On  that  same  evening,  Washington,  free  from  suspicion, 
was  returning  to  his  array.  He  had  met  General  Rocham- 
beau  and  Admiral  de  Ternay  at  Hartford.  "  The  interview 
was  a  genuine  festival  for  the  French,  who  were  impatient 
to  see  the  hero  of  liberty.     His  noble  mien,  the  simplicity 
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of  his  manners,  his  mild  gravity,  surpassed  their  expecta- 
tions and  gained  for  him  their  hearts."  All  agreed  that, 
for  want  of  a  superiority  at  sea,  active  operations  could 
not  be  begun  ;  so  that  the  meeting  served  only  to  establish 
friendship  and  confidence  between  the  officers  of  the  two 
nations.  Washington  on  his  return  was  accompanied  a 
day's  jonrney  by  Count  Dumas,  one  of  the  aids  of  Rocham- 
beau.  The  population  of  the  town  where  he  was  to  spend 
the  night  weut  out  to  meet  him.  A  crowd  of  children,  re- 
peating the  acclamations  of  their  elders,  gathered  around 
him,  stopping  his  way,  all  wishing  to  touch  him  ami  with 
loud  cries  calling  him  their  father.  Pressing  the  hand  of 
Dumas,  he  said  to  him  :  "  We  may  be  beaten  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  field ;  it  is  the  lot  of  arms :  but  see  there  the 
army  which  they  will  never  conquer." 

At  this  very  time,  Andre,  conducted  by  Smith,  crossed 
the  Hudson  River  at  King's  ferry.  It  was  already  dark  be- 
fore they  passed  the  American  post  at  Verplanck's  Point, 
under  the  excuse  that  they  were  going  up  the  river,  and  to 

keep  up  that  pretence  they  turned  in  for  the  night 
Sept"'23.  near  Crompond.      Very  early  on   the    twenty-third, 

they  were  in  the  saddle.  Two  miles  and  a  half  north 
of  Pine's  bridge  over  the  Croton,  Smith,  assuring  Andre 
that  the  rest  of  the  way  he  would  meet  only  British  parties, 
or  cow-boys  as  they  were  called,  and  having  charged  him 
to  take  the  inner  route  to  New  York  through  the  valley  of 
the  Bronx  by  way  of  White  Plains,  near  which  the  British 
had  an  outpost,  bade  him  farewell  and  rode  up  to  dine  with 
Arnold  at  his  quarters.  At  a  fork  in  the  road  about,  six 
miles  below  the  Croton,  Andre,  quitting  the  road  to  White 
Plains,  took  that  which  led  over  the  hills,  and  entered  the 
highway  from  Albany  to  New  York  at  a  short  distance 
above  Tarrytown.  He  now  thought  himself  beyond  all 
danger,  and  according  to  his  own  account  he  fully  believed 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  plan  which  would  bring  the  civil 
war  to  an  immediate  end.  The  British  troops,  embarked 
by  Sir  George  Rodney,  lay  waiting  for  Clinton  to  give  the 
word  and  to  lead  them  in  person. 

It  happened  that  John  Paulding,  a  poor  man,  then  about 
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forty-six  years  old,  a  zealous  patriot  who  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  and  was 
twice  made  captive,  had  lately  escaped  from  New  York  and 
had  formed  a  little  corps  of  partisans  to  annoy  roving  par- 
ties taking  provisions  to  New  York,  or  otherwise  doing 
service  to  the  British.     On  that  morning,  after  setting  a 

[reserve  of  four  to  keep  watch  in  the  rear,  he  and  David 
Williams  of  Tarrytown  and  Isaac  van  Wart  of  Greenburg 
seated  themselves  in  the  thicket  by  the  wayside  just  above 
Tarrytown,  and  whiled  away  the  time  by  playing  cards. 
At  an  hour  before  noon,  Andre  was  just  rising  the  hill  out 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  strong  British 
post  at  King's  Bridge,  when  Paulding  got  up,  presented  a 
firelock  at  his  breast,  and  asked  which  way  he  was  going. 
Full  of  the  idea  that  he  could  meet  none  but  friends  to  the 
English,  he  answered  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  belong  to 
onr  party?"  "Which  party?"  asked  Paulding.  "The 
lower  party,"  said  Andre\  Paulding  answered  that  he 
did.  Then  said  Andr6 :  "  I  am  a  British  officer,  out  on 
particular  business,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  detain  me  a 
minute."  Upon  this,  Paulding  ordered  him  to  dismount. 
Seeing  his  mistake,  Andre  showed  his  pass  from  Arnold, 
saying :  "  By  your  stopping  me,  you  will  detain  the  gen- 
ii nl's  business."  "I  hope,"  answered  Paulding,  " you  will 
not  be  offended ;  we  do  not  mean  to  take  any  thing  from 
you.  There  are  many  bad  people  going  along  the  road ; 
perhaps  you  may  be  one  of  them;"  and  he  asked  if  he  had 
any  letters  about  him.  Andre  answered:  "No."  They 
took  him  into  the  bushes  to  search  for  papers,  and  at  last 
discovered  three  parcels  under  each  stocking.  Among  these 
were  a  plan  of  the  fortifications  of  West  Point ;  a  memorial 
from  the  engineer  on  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  place ; 
returns  of  the  garrison,  cannon,  and  stores,  all  in  the  hand- 
wriiing  of  Arnold.  "This  is  a  spy,"  said  Paulding.  Andre 
offered  a  hundred  guineas,  any  sum  of  money,  if  they 
wmild  but  let  him  go.  "No,"  cried  Paulding,  "not  for 
ten  thousand  guineas."  They  then  led  him  off, 
and,  arriving  in  the  evening  at  North  Castle,  they  Sep£°is. 
'aHrered  him  with  his  papers  to  Lieutenant-colonel 
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Jameson  who  commanded  the  post,  and  then  went  their 
way,  not  asking  a  reward  for  their  services,  nor  leaving 
their  names. 

What  passed  between  Andre  and  Jameson  is  not  known. 
The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  on  the  twenty- 
s'i,t°24.  fourth  the  prisoner  was  ordered  by  JlUPOBOB  to  be 
taken  to  Arnold  ;  but  on  the  sharp  remonstrance  of 
Major  Talltnadge,  the  next  in  rank,  the  order  was  counter- 
manded, and  he  was  confined  at  Old  Salem,  }'et  with  per- 
mission to  inform  Arnold  by  letter  of  his  nrrest. 

His  letter  was  received  on  the  twenty-fifth,  too  late 
'  for  an  order  to  be  given  for  his  release,  and  only  in 
time  for  Arnold  himself  to  escape  down  the  river  to  the 
"  Vulture."  Washington,  who  had  turned  aside  to  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  the  works  at  West  Point,  arrived 
a  few  hours  after  his  flight. 

The  first  care  of  the  commander  in  chief  was  for  the 
safety  of  the  post.  The  extent  of  the  danger  appeared 
from  a  letter  of  the  twenty-fourth,  in  which  Andr6  avowed 
himself  to  be  the  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  and 
offered  excuses  for  having  been  "betrayed  into  the  vile 
condition  of  an  enemy  in  disguise "  within  his  posts.  He 
added :  "  The  request  I  have  to  make  to  your  excellency, 
and  I  am  conscious  I  address  myself  well,  is  that,  in  any 
rigor  policy  may  dictate,  a  decency  of  conduct  towards  me 
may  mark  that,  though  unfortunate,  I  am  branded  with 
nothing  dishonorable,  as  no  motive  could  be  mine  but  the 
service  of  my  king,  and  as  I  was  unvoluntarily  an  impostor." 
This  request  was  granted  in  its  full  extent,  and  in  the  whole 
progress  of  the  affair  he  was  treated  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous delicacy.  Andre  further  wrote :  "  Gentlemen  at 
Charleston  on  parole  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against 
us ;  they  are  objects  who  may  be  set  in  exchange  for  me, 
or  are  persons  whom  the  treatment  I  receive  might  affect." 
The  charge  of  conspiracy  against  Gadsden  and  his  fellow- 
sufferers  was  groundless;  and  had  been  brought  forward 
only  as  an  excuse  for  shipping  them  away  from  the  city, 
where  their  mere  presence  kept  the  love  of  independence 
alive.     To  seek  security  by  a  threat  of  retaliation  on  inno- 
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cent  men  was  an  unworthy  act,  which  received  no  support 
rom  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Andre  was  without  loss  of  time  conducted  to  the  head- 
gnsrten  of  the  army  at  Tappan.     His  offence  was  so  clear 
that  it  would  have  justified  the  promptest  action ;  but,  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  complaint  from  any  quarter, 
he  was,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  brought  before  a  n inner-  Sopt*w. 

tons  and  very  able  board  of  officers.  On  his  own  con- 
lv— ion  and  without  the  examination  of  a  witness,  the  board, 
on  which  sat  Greene,  second  only  to  Washington  in  the 
service ;  Saint-Clair,  afterwards  president  of  congress ;  La- 
fayette, of  the  French  army;  Steuben,  from  the  staff  of 
Freileric  IL ;  Parsons,  Clinton,  Glover,  Knox,  Huntingdon, 
and  others,  all  well  known  for  their  uprightness,  —  made 
their  unanimous  report  that  Major  Andre",  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  British  army,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy 
from  the  enemy  and  to  suffer  death.  Throughout  the 
inquiry,  Andre"  was  penetrated  with  the  liberality  of  the 
members  of  the  court,  who  showed  him  every  mark  of  in- 

»dulgence,  and  required  him  to  answer  no  interrogatory 
which  could  even  embarrass  his  feelings.  He  acknowl- 
edged their  generosity  in  the  strongest  terms  of  manly 
gratitude,  and  afterwards  remarked  to  one  who  visited  him 
that,  if  there  were  any  remains  in  his  mind  of  prejudice 

I  against  the  Americans,  his  present  experience  must  obliter- 
ate them. 
On  the  thirtieth,  the  sentence  was  approved  by  sept.  so. 
Washington,  and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect  the 
next  day.  Clinton  had  already  in  a  note  to  Washington 
asked  Andre's  release,  as  one  who  had  been  protected  by  "  a 
flag  of  truce  and  passports  granted  for  his  return."  Andre" 
had  himself,  in  his  examination  before  the  board  of  officers, 
repelled  the  excuse  which  Clinton  made  for  him  ;  and  indeed 
to  have  used  a  flag  of  truce  for  his  purposes  would  have 
aggravated  his  offence.  Washington  replied  by  enclosing 
to  the  British  commander  in  chief  the  report  of  the  board 
of  inquiry,  and  observed  "that  Major  Andre"  was  employed 
in  the  execution  of  measures  very  foreign  to  flags  of  truce, 
ad  such  as  they  were  never  meant  to  authorize." 
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At  the  request  of  Clinton,  who  promised  to  present  "  a 
true  state  of  facts,"  the  execution  was  delayed  till 
(J.7,80^  the  second  day  of  October;  and  General  Robertson, 
attended  by  two  civilians,  came  up  the  river  for  a 
conference.  The  civilians  were  not  allowed  to  land ;  but 
Greene  was  deputed  to  meet  the  officer.  Instead  of  pre- 
senting facts,  Robertson,  after  compliments  to  the  character 
of  Greene,  announced  that  he  had  come  to  treat  with  him. 
Greene  answered :  "  The  case  of  an  acknowledged  spy  ad- 
mits no  official  discussion."  Robertson  then  proposed  to 
free  Andre  by  an  exchange.  Greene  answered  :  "  If  Andre 
is  set  free,  Arnold  must  be  given  up ; "  for  the  liberation 
of  Andre  could  not  be  asked  for  except  in  exchange  for 
one  who  was  equally  implicated  in  the  complot.  Robert- 
son then  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  deliver  an  open  letter 
from  Arnold  to  Washington,  in  which,  in  the  event  Andre 
should  suffer  the  penalty  of  death,  he  used  these  threats : 
"  I  shall  think  myself  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  honor 
to  retaliate  on  such  unhappy  persons  of  your  army  as  may 
fall  within  my  power.  Forty  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  South  Carolina  have  justly  forfeited  their  lives;  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  cannot  in  justice  extend  his  mercy  to  then 
any  longer,  if  Major  Andre"  suffers." 

Meantime,  Andre  entreated  with  touching  earnest- 
ness that  he  might  not  die  "  on  the  gibbet."  Washing- 
ton and  every  other  officer  in  the  American  army  were  moved 
to  the  deepest  compassion  ;  and  Hamilton,  who  has  left  his 
opinion  that  no  one  ever  suffered  death  with  more  justice 
and  that  there  was  in  truth  no  way  of  saving  him,  wished 
th.it  in  the  mode  of  his  death  liis  feelings  as  an  officer  and 
a  man  might  be  respected.  But  the  English  themselves 
had  established  the  exclusive  usage  of  the  gallows.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  their  officers  in  America  threat- 
ened the  highest  American  officers  aud  statesmen  with  the 
cord.  It  was  the  only  mode  of  execution  authorized  by 
them.  Under  the  orders  of  Clinton,  Lord  Cornwallis  in 
South  Carolina  had  set  up  the  gallows  for  those  whom 
he  styled  deserters,  without  regard  to  rank.  Neither  the 
sentence  of  the  court  nor  the  order  of  Washington  names 
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death  on  the  gallows ;  the  execution  took  place  in  the  man- 
ner that  was  alone  in  use  on  both  sides. 

In  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  a  constrained  smile 
hid  the  emotions  of  Andre.  Arrived  at  the  fatal  spot,  the 
struggle  in  his  mind  was  visible  ;  but  he  preserved 
his  self-control.  "I  am  reconciled,"  be  said,  "to  my  mo. 
fate,  but  not  to  the  mode.1'  Being  asked  at  the  last 
nii'tiient  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say,  he  answered  :  "Noth- 
ing but  to  request  you  to  witness  to  the  world  that  I  die 
like  a  brave  man." 

Tried  by  the  laws  of  morals,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  forms 
of  dissimulation  to  achieve  by  corruption  and  treachery 
what  cannot  be  gained  by  honorable  arms.  If  we  confine 
our  judgment  within  the  limits  of  the  laws  of  war,  it  is  a 
blemish  on  the  character  of  Andre  that  he  was  willing  to 
prostitute  a  flag,  to  pledge  his  word,  even  under  the  orders 
of  his  chief,  for  the  innocence  and  private  nature  of  his 
design,  and  to  have  wished  to  make  the  lives  of  faultless 
prisoners  hostages  for  his  own.  About  these  things  a  man 
of  honor  and  humanity  ought  to  have  had  a  scruple ;  "  but 
the  temptation  was  great,  let  his  misfortunes  cast  a  veil  over 
his  errors."  The  last  words  of  Andre  committed  to  the 
Americans  the  care  of  his  reputation ;  and  they  faithfully 
fulfilled  his  request.  The  firmness  and  delicacy  observed 
in  his  case  was  exceedingly  admired  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  His  king  did  right  in  offering  honorable  rank  to 
his  brother,  and  in  granting  pensions  to  his  mother  and 
sisters ;  but  not  in  raising  a  memorial  to  his  name  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Such  honor  belongs  to  other  enterprises 
and  deeds.  The  tablet  has  no  fit  place  in  a  sanctuary,  dear 
from  its  monuments  to  every  friend  to  genius  and  man- 
kind. 

As  for  Arnold,  he  had  not  feeling  enough  to  undergo 
mental  torments,  and  his  coarse  nature  was  not  sensitive  to 
shame.  Bankrupt  and  escaping  from  his  creditors,  he  pre- 
ferred claims  to  indemnity,  and  received  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  pounds.  He  suffered  only  when  he  found 
that  baffled  treason  is  paid  grudgingly ;  when  employment 
was  refused  him ;  when  he  could  neither  stay  in  England 
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nor  get  orders  for  service  in  America;  when,  despised  and 
neglected,,  he  was  pinched  by  want.  But  the  king  would 
not  suffer  his  children  to  starve,  and  eventually  their  names 
were  placed  on  the  pension  list. 

Sir  George  Rodney  returned  to  the  West  Indies,  and,  so 
far  as  related  to  himself,  let  the  unsuccessful  conspiracy  sink 
into  oblivion.  For  Clinton,  the  cup  of  humiliation  was  filled 
to  the  brim.  "  Thus  ended,"  so  he  wrote  in  his  anguish  to 
Germain,  "this  proposed  plan,  from  which  I  had  conceived 
such  great  hopes  and  imagined  such  great  consequences." 
He  was,  moreover,  obliged  to  introduce  into  high  rank  in 
the  British  army,  and  receive  at  his  council  table,  a  man 
who  had  shown  himself  so  sordid  that  British  officers  of 
honor  hated  to  serve  under  him,  or  with  him,  or  over  him. 
Arnold,  on  his  part,  had  the  effrontery  to  make  addresses  to 
the  American  people  respecting  their  alliance  with  France; 
to  write  insolent  letters  to  Washington ;  to  invite  all  Amer- 
icans to  desert  the  colors  of  their  country  like  himself;  to 
advise  the  breaking  up  of  the  American  army  by  wholesale 
bribery.  Nay,  he  even  turned  against  his  patron  as  wanting 
activity,  assuring  Germain  that  the  American  posts  in  the 
Highlands  might  be  carried  in  a  few  days  by  a  regular  at- 
tack. No  one  knew  better  than  Clinton  that  Andre  was 
punished  justly ;  yet  in  his  private  journal  he  aimed  a  stab 
at  the  fair  fame  of  his  signally  humane  adversary,  whom  he 

had  been  able  to  overcome  neither  in  the  field  nor 
1780.       by  intrigue ;  and  attributed  an  act  of  public  duty  to 

personal  "  rancor,"  for  which  no  cause  whatever  ex- 
isted. The  false  accusation  proves  not  so  much  malignity 
in  its  author  as  feebleness.1 

1  In  my  narrative,  I  have  followed  only  contemporary  documents, 
which  are  abundant  and  of  the  surest  character,  and  which,  taken  col- 
lectively, solve  every  question.  The  most  important  are  :  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  American  court  of  inquiry  ;  Clinton's  elaborate  letters  to  Lord 
George  Germain  of  11  and  12  Oct.,  1780;  Narrative  of  correspondence 
and  transactions  respecting  General  Arnold  in  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  letter 
of  11  Oct.,  1780;  Clinton's  secret  letter  of  30  Oct.,  1780;  Clinton's  report 
to  Lord  Amherst  of  10  Oct.,  1780 ;  Extract  from  Clinton's  Journal  in 
Mahon's  England,  vii.,  Appendix  vii.  to  xi. ;  Journal  of  General  Mat- 
thews ;  Trial  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  edited  by  Henry  B.  Dawson,  New 
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Washington  sought  out  the  three  men  who,  "  leaning  only 
on  their  virtue  and  an  honest  sense  of  their  duty,"  could 
not  be  tempted  by  gold  ;  and  on  his  report  congress  voted 
them  annuities  in  words  of  respect  and  honor. 

fork,  1800;  and  especially  Hamilton's  account  of  Amlrifs  affair  in 
Works,  i.  172-182.  This  last  is  particularly  valuable,  us  Hamilton  had 
the  best  opportunities  to  be  well  informed ;  and  in  his  narrative,  if 
there  are  any  traces  of  partiality,  it  is  towards  Andre"  that  he  leaned. 
The  reminiscences  of  men  who  wrote  in  later  days  are  so  mixed  up 
with  errors  of  memory  and  fable  that  they  offer  no  sure  foothold. 
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"  Our  respective  governments  which  compose  the  union," 
so  ran  the  circular  of  congress  to  the  states  in  the 
opening  of  the  year  1779,  "are  settled  and  in  the 
vigorous  exercise  of  uncontrolled  authority."  Itself 
without  credit  and  unable  to  enforce  the  collection  of  taxes, 
it  increased  its  paper  money.  About  one  hundred  and  six 
millions  were  then  in  circulation.  The  worth  of  the  con- 
tinental dollar,  for  a  time  buoyed  up  by  the  French  alliance, 
had  in  three  months  fallen  from  twenty  cents  to  twelve  and 
a  half.  For  the  service  of  the  year  1779,  congress  invited 
the  states  to  pay  by  instalments  their  respective  quotas  of 
fifteen  millions;  and,  further,  to  pay  six  millions  annually 
for  eighteen  years,  as  a  fund  to  sink  all  previous  emissions 
and  obligations.  The  two  series  which  under  British  au- 
spices had  been  most  largely  counterfeited  were  called  in ; 
but  this  act  impaired  the  credit  of  them  all,  more  than 
would  have  been  done  by  leaving  the  people  to  discriminate 
for  themselves.  After  these  preliminaries,  a  new  issue  of  a 
little  more  than  fifty  millions  was  authorized. 

"The  state  of  the  currency  was  the  great  impediment 
to  all  vigorous  measures ; "  it  became  a  question  whether 
men,  if  they  could  be  raised,  could  be  subsisted.  In 
April,  when  a  paper  dollar  was  worth  but  five  cents, 
it  was  said  that  "  a  wagon-load  of  money  would 
scarcely  purchase  a  wagon-load  of  provisions.  The 
Pennsylvania  farmers  were  unwilling  to  Bell  their 
wheat  except  for  hard  money.  There  seemed  no 
hope  of  relief  but  from  some  central  authority.     To  con- 
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federate  without  Maryland  was  the  vote  of  Connecticut ; 
with  nine  or  more  states,  was  the  opinion  at  Boston  ;  with 
"  so  many  as  shall  be  willing  to  do  so,"  allowing  to  the  rest 
ft  time  during  which  they  might  come  in,  was  the  decision 
of  Virginia. 

Late   in   May,  congress    apportioned    among   the   states 
forty-five  millions  of  dollars  more,  though  there    was   no 
chance  that  the  former  apportionment  would  be  paid.    Four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year  it  sent  forth  addresses  to 
the  several  states.    Newspapers,  town-meetings,  legislatures, 
teemed  with  remedial  plans;  but  the  issue  of  paper  con- 
stantly increased,  and  its  value  fell  with  accelerated 
velocity.      In  the  middle  of  August,  when  a  paper  AuU9i7. 
dollar  was  worth  but  three  or  four  cents,  Washing- 
ton, who  had  suffered  very  heavy  losses  and  remained  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  his  whole  estate,  instructed  his  agent  that 
»the  legal-tender  law  countenanced  dishonesty. 
On  the  second  of  September,  congress,  having  ascer-   sept  i. 
tained  that  the  sum  of  outstanding  emissions  was  but 
little  short  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  limited  paper 
money  to  two  hundred  millions ;  and  the  limit  was 
reached  before  the  end  of  the  year.     In  October,  it       Oct. 
appointed  Henry  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  to  ne- 
gotiate a  loan  of  ten  millions  in  the  Netherlands.    In 
R  November,  it  further  resolved  to  draw  upon  him  for       Nor. 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  to  draw 
on  Jay,  at  Madrid,  for  as  much  more.     The  two  were  in- 
structed mutually  to  support  each    other ;  but  neither  of 
them  had  any  resources.     The  king  of  Spain  was  the  most 
determined  foe  to  the  independence  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  United  Provinces  had  not  yet  acknowledged  their 
existence.     In  the  midst  of  these  financial  straits,  the  year 
came  to  an  end  ;  and  a  paper  dollar,  which  in  January  had 
been  worth  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  was  in  December  worth 
less  than  two  and  a  half  cents. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  had,  on  the  second  of  Junes. 
June,  1779,  unanimously  ratified  the  treaties  of  alli- 
ance and  commerce  between  France  and  the  United  States; 
and  the  governor  had,  under  the  seal  of  the  commonwealth, 
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notified  the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia  of  the 
[JX  act.  On  this  procedure,  Vergennes  in  September  in- 
structed the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia  in  these 
words:  "  During  the  war,  it  is  essential  both  for  the  United 
States  and  for  us  that  their  union  should  be  as  perfect  as 
possible.  When  they  shall  be  left  to  themselves,  the  general 
confederation  will  have  much  difficulty  in  maintaining  itself, 
and  will  perhaps  be  replaced  by  separate  confederations. 
Should  this  revolution  take  place,  it  will  weaken  the  United 
States,  which  have  not  now,  and  never  will  have,  real  and 
respectable  strength  except  by  their  union.  But  it  is  for 
themselves  alone  to  make  these  reflections.  We  have  no 
right  to  present  them  for  their  consideration,  and  we  have 
no  interest  whatever  to  see  America  play  the  part  of  a 
power.  The  possibility  of  the  dissolution  of  the  general 
confederation,  and  the  consequent  suppression  of  congress, 
leads  us  to  think  that  nothing  can  be  more  conformable  to 
our  political  interest  than  separate  acts  by  which  each  state 
shall  ratify  the  treaties  concluded  with  France ;  because  in 
this  way  every  state  will  be  found  separately  connected 
with  us,  whatever  may  be  the  fortune  of  the  general  con- 
federation." 

Maryland  was  the  only  other  state  to  take  notice  of  trea- 
ties, and  it  did  no  more  than  approve  the  act  of  its  dele- 
gates in  ratifying  them.  The  sentiment  of  congress  was 
strong  against  these  seeming  assumptions  of  a  separate 
voice  on  a  subject  reserved  exclusively  for  the  deliberation 
of  all.  Before  the  war  was  ended,  both  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia applied  to  France  for  assistance,  which  the  latter 
received. 

On  the  question  of  a  closer  union,  Virginia  hung  nearly 
on  the  balance.  The  first  of  her  citizens,  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  was  using  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  promote  an 
efficient  government ;  and  her  legislature  selected  Madison, 
a  friend  to  union,  as  one  of  her  representatives.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  chief  claimant  of  north-western  lands  in 
opposition  to  congress,  she,  above  all  others,  asserted  the 
sovereignty  of  the  separate  states.  Congress  had  received 
petitions  from  persons,  claiming  to  be  companies,  holding 
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l:in<l  north-west  of  the  Ohio.  "  Should  congress  assume  a 
jurisdiction,"  such  was  the  remonstrance  of  the  siemTal 
assembly  of  Virginia,  "it  would  be  a  violation  of  public 
faith ;  introduce  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  which  might 
hereafter  be  urged  to  deprive  of  territory  or  subvert  the 
sovereignty  and  government  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
United  States;  and  establish  in  congress  a  power  which,  in 
process  of  time,  must  degenerate  into  an  intolerable  des- 
potism." "Although  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia 
would  make  great  sacrifices  to  the  common  interest  of 
America  (as  they  have  already  done  on  the  subject  of  rep- 
resentation), ami  will  be  ready  to  listen  to  any  just  and 
reasonable  propositions  for  removing  the  ostensible  causes 
of  delay  to  the  complete  ratification  of  the  confederation, 
they  do  hereby,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  expressly  protest  against  any  jurisdiction 
or  right  of  adjudication  in  congress,  upon  the  petitions  of 
the  Vandalia  or  Indiana  companies,  or  on  any  other  matter 
or  thing  subversive  of  the  internal  policy,  civil  government, 
or  sovereignty  of  this  or  any  other  of  the  United  American 
States,  or  unwarranted  by  the  articles  of  confederation." 
Congress,  on  mature  consideration,  declined  the  discussion 

•of  the  remonstrance. 
To  counterbalance  the  sturdy  resistance  of  Virginia,       i:«o. 
the  legislature  of  New  York  took  the  field.     They 
founded  claims  to  western  territory  on  the  discoveries  of 
the  Dutch  ;  on  the  grant  from  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke  of 
York ;  on  the  capitulation  of  the  Dutch ;  on  the  acquisition 
of  the  rights  of  the  Five  Nations  and  their  tributaries  as 
the  native  proprietors.     Desirous  to  accelerate  the 
federal  alliance,  on  the  nineteenth  of   April,   1780,  Apr.  19. 
they  authorized  congress  to  restrict  their  boundaries 
on  the  west.     This  is  the  first  important  act  of  the  states 
in  surrendering  public  lands  to  the  federal  union. 

At   the  opening  of  the  year  1780,  congress  found  itself 
utterly  helpless,  and  threw  every  thing  upon  the  states.     In 
truth,  there  was  nothing  else  that  it  could  do.     On 
the  ninth  of  February,  it  fixed   the  number  of  men    Keb. ». 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  year  at  thirty-five- 
vol.  vi.  22 
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thou*and  two  hundred  and  eleven,  and  required  the  states 
to  furnich  by  drafts  or  otherwise,  before  the  first  day  of  the 
coming  April,  the  respective  deficiencies  in  their  quotas, 
which  were  prescribed  with  exactness.     But  troops  need  to 

ij-  -nii-i-T.- 1  ;  ooogn  ■  a ::'.'■  1  "ii  tlii-  Hreral  itatai  la  fur-.n.-h 
their  respective  quotas  of  supplies  for  the  ensuing  season ; 
thus  shoving  off  from  itself  all  care  for  recruiting  the  army, 
and  all  responsibility  for  its  support.  To  gain  money,  it  di- 
rected  the  states  to  bring  into  the  continental  treasury,  by 
taxes  or  otherwise,  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  every  month  to  the  month  of  April,  1781, 
inclusive,  in  hard  money  or  with  forty  dollars  in  the  old 
bills  for  one  dollar  of  the  tax.  The  bills  that  should  be 
thill  brought  in  were  to  be  destroyed;  and,  for  every  forty 
dollars  actually  cancelled,  two  dollars  of  a  new  issue  might 
be  uttered,  bearing  five  per  cent  interest,  receivable  by  the 
continental  treasury  as  specie,  and  redeemable  in  specie  by 
the  several  states  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  December, 
1786. 

As  fast  as  the  new  bills  should  be  signed  and  emitted,  the 
states  respectively  on  whose  funds  they  were  to  be  issued 
were  to  receive  three  fifths  of  them,  and  the  remaining  two 
fifths  were  to  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  be  duly  credited  to  the  several  states.  All  laws  on 
legal  tender  were  to  be  adapted  to  the  new  system.  The 
elaborate  plan  was  generally  well  received,  though  by  a 
mere  vote  it  sponged  out  thirty-nine  fortieths  of  the  former 
currency.  As  the  bills  were  to  be  issued  in  the  names  'if 
the  several  states  according  to  enactments  of  their  own 
legislatures,  the  plan  could  not  go  into  effect  till  each  one  of 

them  should  give  authority  for  the  use  of  its  name. 
t"80.       Meantime,  the  demands  on  the  continental  treasury 

were  in  part  answered  by  warrants  ou  the  several 
states,  which  found  means  to  discharge  them,  using  the 
taxes  collected  for  the  continental  treasury. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  state  that  had  the  opportunity 
to  accept  the  measure,  and  it  adjourned  without  acting  upon 
it.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  rejected  it  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  and  at  last,  after  great  persuasion,  accepted 
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by  a  majority  of  but  two.     Tbe  new  emission  wanted 
redit  from  the  beginning;  the  old  currency  soon  ceased  to 
circulate. 

A  cry  arose  among  patriotic  men,  especially  in  the  army, 
for  an  efficient  government.  "  While  the  powers  of  con- 
gress," wrote  Greene,  "are  so  incompetent  to  the  duty 
required  of  them,  I  have  but  little  hopes  that  the  face  of 
our  affairs  will  mend  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  fear  they  will 
grow  worse  and  worse  until  ruin  overtakes  us."  In  the 
army,  which  had  been  unpaid  for  five  months,  every  depart- 
ment was  without  money  and  without  the  shadow  of  credit. 
To  relieve  this  gloomy  state  of  things,  congress,  on  the 
tenth  of  April,  1780,  promised  to  make  good  to  the  officers 
and  line  the  depreciation  in  their  pay ;  but  the  promise  was 
little  worth.  For  a  long  time  the  troops  received  only  from 
one  half  to  one  eighth  of  a  ration  of  meat,  and  were 
several  days  without  a  single  pound  of  it.  Wash-  ™: 
ington  appealed  to  the  president  of  the  rich  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  which,  except  for  a  few  months  in  1777  and 
1778,  had  been  untouched  by  the  war;  but  it  was  in  vain. 
"  The  great  man,"  wrote  Greene  secretly  to  the  president  of 
Pennsylvania,  "  is  confounded  at  his  situation,  but  appears 
to  be  reserved  and  silent.  Should  there  be  a  want  of  pro- 
visions, wc  cannot  hold  together  many  days  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  army."  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  two 
regiments  of  Connecticut,  worn  out  by  want  of  clothes  and 
food  and  pay,  paraded  under  arms,  declaring  their  resolution 
to  return  home,  or  to  obtain  subsistence  for  themselves ;  and 
they  were  brought  back  to  their  duty  only  by  being  reminded 
that  they  were  defenders  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and,  as 
a  grave  writer  who  was  then  with  the  army  relates,  by  the 
"  influence  of  the  commander  in  chief  whom  they  almost 
adored."  The  enemy  appeared  against  them  in  the  midst 
of  these  trials ;  and  they  rallied  as  one  man  and  kept  him 
at  bay. 

"  Certain  I  am,"  wrote  Washington  in  May,  to  his  friend 
Joseph  Jones,  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  "  unless  congress 
are  vested  with  powers  by  the  several  states  competent  to 
the  great  purposes  of  war,  or  assume  them  as  matter  of  right, 
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anil  they  and  the  states  respectively  act  with  more  energy 
than  they  have  hitherto  done,  our  cause  is  lost.  We  can 
no  longer  drudge  on  in  the  old  way.  By  ill-timing  in  the 
adoption  of  measures,  by  delays  in  the  execution  of  them, 
or  by  unwarrantable  jealousies,  we  incur  enormous  expenses 
and  derive  no  benefit  from  them.  One  state  will  comply 
with  a  requisition  of  congress ;  another  neglects  to  do  it ; 
a  third  executes  it  by  halves;  and  all  differ  either  in  the 
manner,  the  matter,  or  so  much  in  point  of  time,  that 
1780.  we  are  always  working  up-hill.  While  such  a  system 
as  the  present  one,  or  rather  want  of  one,  prevails, 
we  shall  ever  be  unable  to  apply  our  strength  or  resources 
to  any  advantage. 

"  This,  my  dear  sir,  is  plain  language  to  a  member  of  con- 
gress, but  it  is  the  language  of  truth  and  friendship.  It  is 
the  result  of  long  thinking,  close  application,  and  strict  ob- 
servation. I  see  one  head  gradually  changing  into  thirteen. 
I  see  one  army  branching  into  thirteen,  which,  instead  of 
looking  up  to  congress  as  the  supreme  controlling  power  of 
the  United  States,  are  considering  themselves  as  dependent 
on  their  respective  states.  In  a  word,  I  see  the  powers  of 
congress  declining  too  fast  for  the  consideration  and  respect 
which  are  due  to  them  as  the  great  representative  body  of 
America,  and  I  am  fearful  of  the  consequences." 

"Congress,"  answered  his  correspondent,  " have  scarcely 
a  power  left  but  such  as  concerns  foreign  transactions  ;  for, 
as  to  the  army,  they  are  at  present  little  more  than  the 
medium  through  which  its  wants  are  conveyed  to  the  states. 
This  body  never  had,  or  at  least  in  few  instances  ever 
exercised,  powers  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  war;  and, 
indeed,  such  as  they  possessed  have  been  frittered  away  to 
the  states,  and  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  recover  them. 
Resolutions  are  now  before  us,  by  one  of  which  the  states 
are  desired  to  give  express  powers  for  the  common  defence. 
Others  go  to  the  assumption  of  them  immediately.  The 
first  will  sleep  with  the  states;  the  others  will  die  where 
they  are,  so  cautious  are  some  of  offending  the  states." 

When  it  became  certain  that  troops  from  France  were  on 
their  way  to  assist  the  country,  congress  made  not  even  a 
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•erablance  of  direct  action,  and  could  only  entreat  the  states 
to  correspond  severally  with  its  committee  at  head-quarters, 
so  that  it  might  explicitly  know  how  far  they  could  be  relied 
on  to  furnish  the  men  and  money  and  provisions  that  had 
been  called  for.  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  before  its 
adjournment,  vested  large  discretionary  powers  in  its  presi- 
dent ;  but  these  from  motives  of  prudence  he  declined  to 
use.  It  remained  to  be  seen  what  private  efforts 
could  do.  In  June,  steps  were  taken  at  Philadelphia  j1™" 
for  founding  a  bank  with  leave  to  issue  notes.  The 
subscribers  proposed,  but  only  on  adequate  security,  to 
make  purchases  in  advance  for  the  suffering  soldiers.  Con- 
gress accepted  the  proffered  aid,  and  further  resolved  to 
intrust  to  the  company  as  much  of  its  paper  money  as 
could  be  spared  from  other  services.  Thus  began  the  deposit 
of  funds  of  the  United  States  in  a  bank. 

Throughout  the  war,  the  women  of  America  never  grew 
weary  of  yielding  up  articles  necessary  for  the  comfort  of 

cir  own  households,  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  soldiers. 
The  women  of  Philadelphia,  rallying  round  the  amiable 
Esther  Reed,  wife  of  the  president  of  Pennsylvania,  now 
made  a  more  earnest  effort :  they  brought  together  large 
donations  of  clothing,  and  invited  the  ladies  of  other  states 
to  adopt  a  like  plan.  They  thus  assisted  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  army,  but  their  gifts  could  not 
meet  its  ever  recurring  wants. 

"  The  congress,"  wrote  Greene,  towards  the  end  of  June, 

have  lost  their  influence.     I  have  for  a  long  time  seen  the 
ecessity  of  some  new  plan  of  civil  constitution.     Unless 

ere  is  some  control  over  the  states  by  the  congress,  we 
shall  soon  be  like  a  broken  band." 

Without  the  impulse  from  a  centre,  there  could  be  no 
good  administration.  Money  enough  had  been  expended  for 
clothing  the  army  ;  but  large  importations  were  left  to  go  to 
waste  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  troops  were 
ever  seen  otherwise  than  half-naked.  When  congress  drew 
supplies  in  kind  directly  from  each  state  for  its  own  troops, 
quotas  were  sometimes  apportioned  by  the  states  to  their 

wns,  and  in  towns  to  individuals.     Men  of  small  means 
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in  a  New  England  village  would  club  together  to  buy  an 
ox  of  a  weight  equal  to  their  collective  quotas,  and  herds 
of  cattle  gathered  in  this  way  were  driven  slowly  to 
nso.  camp.  All  this  marked  an  active  spirit  of  patriotism 
reaching  to  the  humblest  and  remotest,  but  it  showed 
the  want  of  organized  power. 

Even  with  the  energy  of  Greene,  there  could  be  no  effi- 
cient administration  in  the  quartermaster's  department, 
though  it  had  been  placed  on  a  centralized  system  under 
his  immediate  authority  with  powers  almost  independent  of 
congress,  and  with  most  liberal  and  even  lucrative  emolu- 
ments for  himself,  his  assistants  and  subordinates.  Wash- 
ington was  satisfied  that  he  did  all  that  was  possible,  that 
he  "  conducted  the  various  duties  of  his  office  with  capacity 
and  diligence,  and  with  the  strictest  integrity."  The  system 
itself  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  man  would  have  opened  the  way 
to  endless  abuses ;  and  congress  wisely  restored  its  own  con- 
trolling civil  supervision.  Dismissing  a  useless  supernume- 
rary, it  determined  to  have  but  one  head  of  the  quarterm;ister's 
department  at  the  seat  of  congress,  and  one  at  the  camp ; 
and,  in  paying  the  officers  of  the  st;iff,  it  returned  to  salaries 
instead  of  commissions.  The  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
country  from  that  day  to  this  has  approved  the  reform. 
Greene,  to  whom  his  office  had  for  more  than  a  year  become 
grievously  irksome,  resigned  with  petulant  abruptness ;  but 
congress,  still  following  its  sense  of  public  duty,  conquered 
its  well-grounded  displeasure,  and  soon  after,  on  the  advice 
of  Washington,  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  south- 
ern army.  His  successor  in  the  quartermaster's  department 
was  Timothy  Pickering,  who  excelled  him  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness ;  so  that  the  service  suffered  nothing  by  the  change. 

The  tendency  to  leave  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
separate  states  was  a  natural  consequence  of  their  historic 
development,  and  was  confirmed  by  pressing  necessity. 
"A  single  assembly,"  so  John  Adams  long  continued  to 
reason,  "  is  every  way  adequate  to  the  management  "f  all 
the  federal  concerns  of  the  people  of  America;  and  with 
very  good  reason,  because  congress  is  not  a  legislative,  nor 
a  representative,  but  a  diplomatic  assembly." 

Congress  having  invited  the  eight  states  north  of  Mary- 
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nd  to  convene  at  New  Haven,  in  January,  1778,  all  but 
Delaware  appeared ;  but  they  strove  in  vain  to  regulate 
prices.  The  convention  of  the  eastern  states,  which  at  the 
instance  of  Massachusetts  assembled  in  the  next  year  at 
Hartford,  is  memorable  for  having  advised  a  convention  of 
all  the  states  at  Philadelphia.  In  consequence,  early  in 
1780,  delegates  from  every  state  north  of  Virginia,  except 
New  York,  met  in  that  city,  but  accomplished  nothing. 
By  the  meeting  of  the  eastern  states  iD  August,  1780, 
at  Boston,  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  the  formation 
of  a  federal  constitution.  After  adopting  a  series  of  meas- 
ures best  suited  to  the  campaign,  they  resolved  "that  the 
union  of  these  states  be  fixed  in  a  more  solid  and  perma- 
nent manner ;  that  the  powers  of  congress  be  more  clearly 
ascertained  and  defined  ;  that  the  important  national  con- 
cerns of  the  United  States  be  under  the  superintendency 
and  direction  of  one  supreme  head ;  that  it  be  recommended 
to  the  states  to  empower  their  delegates  in  congress  to  con- 
federate with  such  of  the  states  as  will  accede  to  the  pro- 
posed confederation  ;  and  that  they  invest  their  dele- 
gates in  congress  with  powers  competent  for  the  nso. 
government  and  direction  of  all  those  common  and 
national  affairs  which  do  not  nor  can  come  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  particular  states." 

To  these  resolutions  Washington  invited  the  attention  of 
Bowdoin,  then  president  of  the  council  of  Massachusetts. 
"  If  adopted,"  said  he,  "they  will  be  the  means  most  likely 
to  rescue  our  affairs  from  the  complicated  and  dreadful 
embarrassments  under  which  they  labor]  and  will  do  infinite 
honor  to  those  with  whom  they  originate.  I  sincerely  wish 
they  may  meet  with  no  opposition  or  delay  in  their  progress.-' 

The  words  of  the  convention  sunk  deeply  into  the  mind 
of  Hamilton,  who  for  three  and  a  half  years  had  been  Wash- 
ington's most  able  and  confidential  secretary;  and,  under 
his  eye  and  guidance,  had  watched  the  course  of  affairs 
from  the  central  point  where  they  could  best  be  overseen. 
To  these  opportunities  he  added  the  resources  of  an  inven- 
tive and  fearless  mind,  joined  to  the  quick  impulses  of 
youth,  and  the  habit  of  steady  and  severe  reflection.     Un- 
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controlled  by  birth  or  inherited  attachments  to  any  one 
state,  he  fastened  with  superior  power  upon  the  idea  of  a 
stronger  union.  Of  Scotch  and  Celtic  origin,  lie  had  BOmo> 
thing  of  proneness  to  the  exercise  of  authority.  By  disposi- 
lion  and  temperament  he  demanded  a  strong  and  well- 
organized  government  of  ever  active  and  enduring  power. 
Though  still  so  young,  his  intellect  was,  and  remained  for 
his  lifetime,  the  wellspring  of  ideas  for  the  conservative  poli- 
ticians of  New  York,  and  of    an  ever  increasing  circle  in 

other  states.     From  childhood,  he  was  unbounded  in 
17M.       his  admiration  of  the  English  constitution,  and  « 1  i ■  1 

not  utterly  condemn  its  methods  of  corruption  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs;  yet  in  his  own  nature  there  was 
nothing  sordid  or  low  ;  he  was  disinterested,  and  alw:iys  true 
to  the  sense  of  personal  integrity  and  honor.  The  character 
of  his  mind  and  his  leaning  to  authority,  combined  with  some- 
thing of  a  mean  opinion  of  his  fellow-men,  cut  him  off  from 
the  sympathy  of  the  masses,  so  that  he  was  in  many  ways 
unfit  to  lead  a  party ;  and  the  years  of  his  life  which  were 
most  productive  of  good  were  those  in  which  he  acted  with 
Washington,  who  was  the  head,  the  leader,  and  the  guide 
of  a  nation  in  a  manner  which  he  was  not  only  incapable  of, 
but  could  never  even  fully  comprehend.  While  the  weighti- 
est testimony  that  has  ever  been  borne  to  the  ability  of 
Hamilton  is  by  Washington,  there  never  fell  from  Hamilton's 
pen  during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter  one  line  which  ade- 
quately expressed  the  character  of  Washington,  or  gave 
proof  that  he  had  had  the  patience  to  verify  the  immense 
power  that  lay  concealed  l>cneath  the  uniform  moderation 
and  method  of  his  chief.  He  had  a  good  heart,  but  with  it 
the  pride  and  the  uatural  arrogance  of  youth,  combined  with 
an  almost  overweening  consciousness  of  his  endowments,  so 
that  he  was  ready  to  find  faults  in  the  administration  of 
others,  and  to  believe  that  things  might  have  gone  belter 
if  the  direction  had  rested  with  himself.  Bold  in  the 
avowal  of  his  own  opinions,  he  was  fearless  to  provoke  and 
quick  to  combat  opposition.  It  was  not  his  habit  to  repine 
over  lost  opportunities  ;  but  rather  to  prevent  what  seemed 
to  him  coming  evils  by  timely  action. 
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The  England  of  that  day  hail  its  precocious  statesmen. 
For  stateliness  of  eloquence,  anil  consummate  skill  in  man- 
aging I  legislative  assembly,  the  palm  must  be  given  to  Pitt, 
whom  Hamilton  excelled  in  vigor,  consistency,  and  versa- 
tility. There  were  points  of  analogy  between  Hamilton 
and  Fox.  Both  were  warm  and  passionate;  but  Hamilton 
became  the  father  of  a  family,  while  Fox  wasted  life  as  a 
libertine.  It  was  remarkable  of  both  of  them  that,  with 
fiery  natures,  their  style  in  debate  and  in  writing  was 
dfiroid  of  ornament,  attractive  only  by  strength  of  thought 
and  clearness  of  expression. 

»On  the  third  of  September,  1780,  Hamilton  took  nn. 
the  field  as  a  maker  of  a  national  constitution,  by  ***•* 
inviting  Duaue,  a  member  of  congress  from  New  York,  to 
hold  up  to  that  body  the  example  of  the  New  England  states, 
ainl  to  call  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  November  a  conven- 
tion of  all  the  states,  with  full  authority  to  conclude  finally 
upon  a  general  confederation.  He  traced  the  causes  of  the 
want  of  power  in  congress,  and  censured  that  body  for  its 
timidity  in  refusing  to  assume  authority  to  preserve  the 
republic  from  harm.  "  Undefined  powers,"  he  said,  "are 
discretionary  powers,  limited  otdy  by  the  object  for  which 
they  were  given,"  not  holding  in  mind  that  congress  could 
not  have  assumed  such  powers,  even  if  it  would.  "  Already," 
he  continued,  "some  of  the  lines  of  the  army,  but  for  the 
personal  influence  of  the  general,  would  obey  their  states  in 
opposition  to  congress,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  army.  The  sovereign  of  an  empire 
under  one  simple  form  of  government  has  too  much  power ; 
in  an  empire  composed  of  confederated  states,  each  with  a 
government  completely  organized  within  itself,  the  danger 

r  directly  the  reverse." 
"  We  must,  at  all  events,  have  a  vigorous  confederation," 
he  said,  "  if  we  mean  to  succeed  in  the  contest,  and  be 
happy  thereafter.  Internal  police  should  be  regulated  by 
the  legislatures.  Congress  should  have  complete  sover- 
eignty in  all  that  relates  to  war,  peace,  trade,  finance,  for- 
eign affairs,  armies,  fleets,  fortifications,  coining  money, 
establishing  banks,  imposing  a  land-tax,  poll-tax,  duties  on 
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trade,  and  the  unoccupied  lands."  "The  confederation 
should  provide  certain  perpetual  revenues,  productive  and 
easy  of  collection,  —  a  land-tax,  poll-tax,  or  the  like  ;  which, 
together  with  the  duties  on  trade  and  the  unlocated  lands, 
would  give  congress  a  substantial  existence."  "  Where  the 
public  good  is  evidently  the  object,  more  may  be  effected 
in  governments  like  ours  than  in  any  other.  It  has  been 
■  constant  remark  that  free  countries  have  ever  paid  the 
heaviest  taxes.  The  obedience  of  a  free  people  to  general 
bWB,  however  hard  they  bear,  is  ever  more  perfect  than 
that  of  slaves  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  prince." 

"As  to  the  plan  of  confederation  which  congress  has  pro- 
posed, it  is,"  he  said,  "  defective,  and  requires  to  be  altered. 
It  is  neither  fit  for  war  nor  peace.     The  idea  of  an 
1780.       uncontrollable  sovereignty  in  each  state  will  defeat 
the  powers  given  to  congress,  and  make  our  union 
feeble  and  precarious." 

The  second  step  which  Hamilton  recommended  was  the 
appointment  of  great  officers  of  state,  —  one  for  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs,  another  for  war,  a  third  for  the 
navy,  a  fourth  for  the  treasury.  These  were  to  supersede 
the  committees  and  the  boards  which  had  hitherto  been 
usual ;  but  his  plan  neither  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a  presi- 
dent with  the  chief  executive  power,  nor  two  branches  in 
the  national  legislature.  He  would  have  placed  the  army 
exclusively  under  congress,  but  mistook  its  importance  as 
"  a  solid  basis  of  authority  and  consequence."  The  prece- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  which  he  over-estimated 
the  influence  on  public  credit,  led  him  to  place  too  much 
reliance  on  a  bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  advice  which  Hamilton  offered  from  his  tent,  in  the 
midst  of  an  unpaid,  half-fed,  and  half-clad  army,  was  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  hopefulness  which  beamed 
through  his  words.  No  doubt  crossed  his  mind,  or  indeed 
that  of  any  of  his  countrymen,  that  a  republic  of  united 
states  could  be  formed  over  a  widely  extended  territory. 

Two  days  later,  Washington,  with  Dunne  at  his  side, 
gated  from  Weehawken  Heights  on  the  half-ruined  city  of 
New  York  in  her  bondage.     He  may  not  have  fully  foreseen 
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how  the  wealth  and  commercial  representatives  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  would  be  gathered  on  that  island  and 
the  neighboring  shores;  but  he,  too,  never  doubted  of  the 
coming  prosperity  and  greatness  of  his  country. 

Congress  toiled  as  before,  and,  if  for  the  moment  it  toiled 
in  vain,  it  secured  the  future.  It  urged  on  the  states  a 
liberal  surrender  of  their  territorial  claims  in  the  west,  "  to 
accelerate  the  federal  alliance  and  lead  to  the  happy  estab- 
lishment of  the  federal  union  ;"  and,  as  if  its  eye  had  pierced 
the  glories  of  the  coming  century,  it  provided  "  that  the 
western  lands  which  might  be  ceded  to  the  United  States 
should  be  settled  and  formed  into  distinct  republican  states, 
that  should  become  members  of  that  federal  union,  and  have 
the  Bame  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence as  the  other  states."  In  October,  in  words  nw. 
drafted  by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  it  adhered  with 
hearty  good-will  to  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality, 
ami  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  states  it  sought  to  quiet 
the  discontent  among  the  officers  in  the  army  by  promising 
them  half-pay  for  life.  But,  to  relieve  the  embarrassments 
of  the  moment,  it  was  helpless. 

Again,  on  the  twenty-second  of  October,  "Washington,  to 
guide  his  native  state  towards  union,  poured  out  his  heart 
to  his  early  friend  George  Mason  :  "Our  present  distresses 
are  so  great  and  complicated  that  it  is  scarcely  within  the 
powers  of  description  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  them. 
With  regard  to  our  future  prospects,  unless  there  is  a  ma- 
terial change  both  in  our  civil  and  military  policy,  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  contend  much  longer. 

"  We  are  without  money ;  without  provision  and  forage, 
except  what  is  taken  by  impress;  without  clothing;  and 
shortly  shall  be,  in  a  manner,  without  men.  In  a  word,  we 
have  lived  upon  expedients  till  we  can  live  no  longer.  The 
history  of  this  war  is  a  history  of  temporary  devices  instead 

system,  and  economy  which  results  from  it. 

"If  we  mean  to  continue  our  struggles  (and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  we  shall  not  relinquish  our  claims),  we  must  do  it 
upon  an  entire  new  plan.  We  must  have  a  permanent 
force;  not  a  force  that  is  constantly  fluctuating  and  sliding 
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from  under  us,  as  a  pedestal  of  ice  would  leave  a  statue  on 
a  summer's  day;  involving  us  in  expense  that  baffles  all  cal- 
Oulstion,  U  expense  which  uo  funds  are  equal  to.  Wo  must 
■u  the  same  lime  contrive  ways  and  means  to  aid  our  taxes 
by  loans,  and  put  our  finances  upon  a  more  certain  and 
liable  (doting  thu  they  are  at  present.  Our  civil  govern- 
ment must  likewise  undergo  a  reform;  ample  powers  must 
be  lodged  in  congress  as  the  head  of  the  federal  union,  ade- 
quate to  all  the  purposes  of  war.  Unless  these  things  are 
done,  our  efforts  will  be  in  vain." 

i7«o.  On  the  fourth  of  November,  congress  once  more 
Nnv.4.  distributed  among  the  several  states  a  tax  of  six  mil- 
lions of  silver  dollars,  to  be  paid  partly  iu  specific  articles. 
But  in  truth  everybody  came  to  the  conviction  that  the 
country  must  depend  on  France  for  aid  in  money.     "It  is 

now  four  days,"  wrote  Glover  to  Massachusetts  on 
Dm.  it.  the  eleventh  of  December,  "since  your  line  of  the 

army  has  eaten  one  mouthful  of  bread.  We  have  no 
money  ;  nor  will  anybody  trust  us.  The  best  of  wheat  is  at 
this  moment  selling  in  the  slate  of  New  York  for  three- 
loniths  of  a  dollar  per  bushel,  and  your  army  is  starving  for 
want.  On  the  first  of  January  something  will  turn  up,  if 
not  speedily  prevented,  which  your  officers  canuot  be  an- 

nrerable  for." 

AN' hen  OOngreM  in  September,  1776,  had  transferred  the 
enlistment  of  troops  to  the  states,  the  new  recruits  were  to 
Mud  themselves  to  serve  for  the  war;  but  in  some  e 
the  enlistment  was  made  "for  three  years  or  for  the  war;" 

and  three  years  had  passed  since  that  time.  In  the 
.'>»■-'       night  of  the    first  of  January,  17S1,  a  part   of  the 

Pennsylvania  line,  composed  in  a  large  degree  of 
M«  comers  from  Ireland,  and  hutted  at  Morristown,  re- 
volted, and,  under  the  lead  of  their  non-eommi-siuned 
officers,  marched  with  six  field-pieces  to  Princeton.  The 
want  of  clothes  in  winter,  of  pay  for  nearly  a  year,  the  not 
(ticnt  want  of  food,  the  compulsion  imposed  upon  some 
of  them  to  remain  in  service  beyond  the  three  years  for 
which  they  believed  they  had  engaged,  were  extremities 
.   they   would  no   longer  endure. 
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Informed  of  the  mutiny,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  passed  over 
to  Statcu  Island  with  a  body  of  troops  for  its  support;  bat 
two  emissaries  whom  he  sent  to  them  with  tempting  offers 
were  given  up  by  the  mutineers,  and  after  trial  were  hanged 
as  spies.  Reed,  the  president  of  Pennsylvania,  repaired  to 
the  spot,  though  it  was  beyond  his  jurisdiction  ;  and  without 
authority,  and  without  due  examination  of  each  case, 
he  discharged  those  who  professed  to  have  served  out  "*„• 
their  specified  term,  while  measures  were  taken  by 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  clothe  and  pay  the  rest.  They, 
for  the  most  part,  obtained  no  more  than  was  due  them  ; 
but  it  was  of  evil  tendency  that  they  gained  it  by  a  re\'olt. 

In  a  circular  letter  to  the  New  England  states,  of  which 
Knox  was  made  the  bearer,  Washington  laid  open  the  ag- 
gravated calamities  and  distresses  of  the  army.  "  Without 
relief,  the  worst,"  he  said,  "  that  can  befall  us  may  be  ex- 
pected. I  will  continue  to  exert  every  means  I  am  pos- 
sessed of  to  prevent  an  extension  of  the  mischief ;  but  I  can 
neither  foretell  nor  be  answerable  for  the  issue." 

Troops  of  New  Jersey,  whose  ranks  next  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  included  the  largest  proportion  of  foreigners, 
•bowed  signs  of  being  influenced  by  the  bad  example;  but 
Washington  interposed.  The  troops  of  New  England, 
which  had  twenty  regiments  in  the  continental  service,  had 
equal  reasons  for  discontent ;  but  they  were  almost  every 
one  of  them  native  Americans,  freeholders,  or  sons  of  free- 
holders. In  spite  of  their  nakedness,  they  marched  through 
deep  snows,  over  mountainous  roads,  and  suppressed  the 
incipient  revolt.  The  passions  of  the  army  were  quieted 
by  their  patriotism ;  and  order  and  discipline  returned. 
"Human  patience  has  its  limits,"  wrote  Lafayette  to  his 
wife  on  the  occasion ;  "  no  European  army  would  suffer  the 
tenth  part  of  what  the  American  troops  suffer.  It  takes 
citizens  to  support  hunger,  nakedness,  toil,  and  the  total 
want  of  pay,  which  constitute  the  condition  of  our  soldiers, 
the  hardiest  and  most  patient  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
world." 

Knox  reported  from  New  England  zealous  efforts  to  enlist 
men  for  the  war.     Congress  could  do   nothing,    and   con- 
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fessed  that  it  could  do  nothing.  "  We  have  required,"  thus 
it  wrote  to  the  states  on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1781, 
"  aids  of  men,  provisions,  and  money ; "  and  it  stated  ex- 
actly the  difficulty  under  which  the  union  labored  when  it 
added  :  "  The  states  alone  have  authority  to  execute." 

Since  congress  made  a  public  confession  of  its  powerless- 
ncss,  nothing  remained  for  the  United  States  but  to  appeal 
to  France  for  rescue,  not  from  a  foreign  enemy,  but 
from  the  evils  consequent  on  their  own  want  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  therefore  resolved,  for  the  moment, 
to  despatch  to  Versailles  as  a  special  minister  some  one  who 
had  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  ever  increasing  distresses  of 
the  army,  to  set  them  before  the  government  of  France  in 
the  most  striking  light.  Hamilton,  the  fittest  man  for  the 
office,  was  not  known  to  congress ;  and  its  choice  fell  on  the 
younger  Laurens  of  South  Carolina. 

To  this  agent  Washington  confided  a  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  ;  and  with  dignity  and  candor 
avowed  that  it  had  reached  a  crisis  out  of  which  it  couM 
not  rise  by  its  own  unassisted  strength.  "  Without  an 
immediate,  ample,  and  efficacious  succor  in  money,"  such 
were  his  words,  "  we  may  make  a  feeble  and  expiring  effort 
in  our  next  campaign,  in  all  probability  the  period  of  our 
opposition.  Next  to  a  loan  of  money,  a  constant  naval 
superiority  on  these  coasts  is  the  object  most  interesting;" 
and  without  exaggeration  he  explained  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  his  country  in  population  and  prosperity,  and  the 
certainty  of  its  redeeming  in  a  short  term  of  years  the  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  debts  it  might  have  occasion  to 
contract.  To  Franklin  he  wrote  in  the  same  strain ;  and 
Lafayette  addressed  a  like  memorial  of  ripe  wisdom  to 
Vergennes. 

While  the  United  States  thus  importuned  a  foreign  prince 
for  help,  their  people,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  were  richer 
than  the  people  to  whose  king  they,  from  their  own  want 
of  government,  were  obliged  to  appeal.  Can  Louis  XVI. 
organize  the  resources  of  France,  and  is  republican  America 
incapable  of  doing  as  well  ?  Can  monarchy  alone  give  to 
a  nation  unity?     Is  freedom  necessarily  anarchical?     Aro 
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authority  and  the  hopes  of  humanity  for  ever  at  variance  ? 
Are  the  United  States,  who  so  excel  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Old  World  in  liberty,  doomed  to  hopeless  inferiority 
in  respect  of  administration  ?    For  the  eye  of  Robert  j^;,8 'j, 
R.  Livingston,  then  the  most  influential  member  from 
New  York,  Washington   traced  to  their  source  the  evils 
under  which  the  country  was  sinking,  and  invited  their 
correction.     "  There  can  be  no  radical  cure,"  wrote  he,  "  till 
congress  is  vested  by  the  several  states  with  full  and  ample 

•powers  to  enact  laws  for  general  purposes,  and  till  the  exec- 
utive business  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  able  and  responsible 
men.    Requisitions  then  will  be  supported  by  law." 

PCongress  began  to  be  of   the  same  opiuion.     On 
the  fifth  of  February,  Witherspoon  of  New  Jersey,    Feb.  s. 
seconded  by  Burke  of  North  Carolina,  proposed  to 

» clothe  that  body  with  authority  to  regulate  commerce  and 
to  lay  duties  upon  imported  articles.  The  proposition  was 
negatived,  but  it  was  resolved  to  be  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  states  to  vest  a  power  in  congress  to  levy  a  duty  of 
five  per  cent  on  importations  of  articles  of  foreign  growth 
and  manufacture.  Yet,  before  that  measure  could  become 
valid,  the  separate  approval  of  every  one  of  the  thirteen 
states  must  be  gained. 

The  assent  of  Virginia  was  promptly  given.  That  great 
commonwealth,  having  Jefferson  for  its  governor,  sought  to 
promote  peace  and  union.  To  advance  the  former,  it  even 
instructed  its  delegates  in  congress  to  surrender  the  right 
of  navigating  the  Mississippi  River  below  the  thirty-first 
degree  of  north  latitude,  provided  Spain  in  return  would 
guarantee  the  navigation  of  the  river  above  that  parallel. 
Madison,  obeying  the  instruction,  voted  for  the  measure 
contrary  to  his  private  judgment.  Massachusetts,  Connect- 
icut, and  North  Carolina  alone  opposed,  New  York  being 
divided.  Virginia  did  more.  Avowing  her  regard  for  a 
"  federal  union,"  and  preferring  the  good  of  the  country  to 
every  object  of  smaller  importance,  she  resolved  to  yield 
her  title  to  the  lands  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  on  condition 
that  they  should  be  formed  into  distinct  republican  states, 
and  be  admitted  members  of  the  federal  union  ;  and  Jeffer- 
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son,  who  from  the  first  had  pledged  himself  to  the  measure, 
announeed  to  congress  this  great  act  of  his  administration 
in  a  letter  full  of  hope  for  the  completion  of  the  American 
union,  and  the  establishment  of  free  republics  in  the  vast 
country  to  which  Virginia  quitted  her  claim. 
i7»i.  The  first  day  of  March  was  a  great  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  America  had  proceeded  by  peti- 
tions to  the  king,  by  a  declaration  of  rights,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  world  on  taking  up  arms,  by  her  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, onwards  to  the  confederation  which  was  designed  to 
make  them  one  people  for  all  time  ;  Maryland,  last  of  the 
states,  subscribed  the  articles ;  and  "  the  United  States  of 
America,  each  and  every  of  the  thirteen,  adopted,  confirmed, 
and  ratified  their  confederation  and  perpetual  union." 

It  is  terrible  when  a  state,  crushed  by  sufferings,  on  attain- 
ing that  which  promised  relief,  finds  it  an  illusion.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  thought  that  they  had  estab- 
lished a  government,  and  there  was  no  government.  In  the 
draft  of  Dickinson,  the  confederation  was  an  alliance  of  sov- 
ereign states:  every  change  in  it  increased  their  relative 
weight.  The  original  report  permitted  each  of  them  to 
impose  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  provided  they  did 
not  interfere  with  stipulations  in  treaties;  this  restriction 
was  confined  to  the  treaties  already  proposed  to  France 
and  Spain.  No  power  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  was 
granted.  In  troops  raised  for  the  common  defence,  the 
appointment  of  field  and  inferior  officers,  and  the  filling  up 
of  vacancies,  were  reserved  to  the  several  states.  Congress 
was  in  future  to  be  chosen  annually,  and  on  every  first 
Monday  of  November  to  organize  itself  anew.  A  majority 
of  the  states  present  had  thus  far  decided  every  question ; 
the  confederation,  which  forthwith  took  effect,  required  the 
presence  and  assent  of  seven  states,  an  absolute  majority  of 
all,  to  carry  even  the  most  trifling  measure,  and  of  nine 
states,  that  is  two  thirds  of  all,  to  carry  every  important 
measure  of  peace  or  war,  of  treaties  or  finance. 

Further,  each  state  retained  its  sovereignty  and  every 
attribute  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States ;  and 
by  the  denial  of  all  incidental  powers,  the  exercise  of  the 
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granted  powers  was  rendered  impracticable.     By  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  congress  alone  could  treat  with 
foreign  nations;  but  it  provided  no  method  for  en-    M'"Jh. 
forcing  treaties,  so  that  the  engagements  on  the  part 

tof  the  nation  might  be  violated  by  any  one  of  its  members. 
Congress  was  to  defray  expenses  for  the  common  defence 
or  general  welfare  out  of  a  common  treasury ;  but  there- 
was  no  independent  treasury:  the  taxes  were  to  be  laid  and 
levied  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states.  Moreover, 
the  quotas  of  the  states  were  to  be  assigned  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  all  real  estate  within  each  state,  and  that 
value  each  state  was  to  estimate  for  itself.  Without  over- 
leaping its  powers,  congress,  which  had  no  direct  power  to 
levy  any  money  whatever,  could  not  even  assign  to  the  states 
their  quotas,  till  every  one  of  the  thirteen  should  have  coni- 

Ipletcd  its  valuation.  The  states  might  tax  imports  as  much 
as  they  pleased  :  congress  could  not  tax  them  at  all.  It 
could  declare  war,  but  had  not  power  to  bring  a  single 
citizen  into  the  field. 

A  confederation  is  the  opposite  to  union ;   since  it  acts 

I  not  on  individuals,  but  only  on  each  separate  sovereignty. 
The  states  of  America  had  formed  a  confederation,  not  a 
union.  Room  for  amendment  seemed  to  be  provided  for; 
but  such  amendment  could  not  take  place  without  the  simul- 
taneous and  unanimous  consent  of  every  member.  America 
had  seated  anarchy  deep  in  the  very  source  of  legislation. 
No  creative  word  could  go  forth :  through  congress,  there 
could  be  no  agreement  in  reform.  With  every  day,  men 
would  grow  more  attached  to  their  separate  states;  for 
many  of  these  had  the  best  governments  in  the  world,  white 
the  confederation  was  one  of  the  worst,  or  rather  no  govern- 
ment at  all. 

Washington  wbb  the  first  to  perceive  the  defects  of  the 
confederation,  and  the  first  to  urge  its  reform.  On  the  day 
before  it  was  adopted,  he  had  explained  to  a  young  member 
of  the  Virginia  legislature  "  the  necessity  of  a  controlling 
power  to  regulate  and  direct  all  matters  of  general  concern. 
The  great  business  of  war,"  he  said,  "  never  can  be  well  con- 
ducted, if  it  can  be  conducted  at  all,  while  the  powers  of 
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congress  are  only  recommendatory.  Our  independence,  our 
respectability  and  consequence  in  Europe,  our  greatness 
as  a  nation  hereafter,  depend  upon  vesting  congress  with 
competent  powers.  That  body,  after  hearing  the  views  of 
the  several  states  fairly  discussed,  must  dictate,  aud  not 
merely  recommend." 

The  position  of  the  commander  in  chief  required  of  hira 
unceasing  caution.  Intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
no  one  could  see  so  clearly  the  absolute  necessity  of  cloth- 
ing the  confederation  with  coercive  powers  over  its  mem- 
bers ;  but  the  vigorous  recommendation  of  the  chanirr, 
proceeding  from  the  head  of  the  army  that  in  the  last 
resort  would  be  the  instrument  of  coercion,  would  hsTC 
increased  and  apparently  justified  congress  in  its  jealousy 
of  the  camp.  While,  therefore,  he  wished  to  support  his 
opinion  by  all  the  influence  which  he  could  wield,  he  sought 
to  do  it  so  circumspectly  as  to  awaken  no  fear  of  military 
dictation  or  a  baneful  employment  of  force.  The  office  of 
preparing  a  code  of  laws  for  Virginia,  and  adapting  than 
to  her  new  relations,  had  been  definitively  confided  to  Pen- 
dleton, Wythe,  and  Jefferson.  No  sooner  had  a  groondr 
work  for  national  reform  been  laid  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
confederation,  than  Washington  addressed  to  these  three 
greatest  civilians  of  his  native  commonwealth  the  most 
earnest  arguments  and  entreaties  that  the  manner  of  co- 
ercing a  refractory  or  delinquent  state  might  be  clearly 
laid  down,  and  the  defects  of  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion be  seasonably  considered  and  remedied.  "Danger," 
he  added,  "may  spring  from  delay;  good,  from  a  timely 
application  of  a  remedy.  The  present  temper  of  the  states 
is  friendly  to  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  union  ;  the 
moment  should  be  improved :  if  suffered  to  pass 
lurcii.  aw*»y,  it  may  never  return ;  and,  after  gloriously  and 
successfully  contending  against  the  usurpations  of 
Britain,  we  may  fall  a  prey  to  our  own  follies  and  disputes." 

He  was  more  particularly  impelled  to  express  his  opinions 
with  freedom,  because  in  December,  1779,  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  seemed  to  have  censured  the  point  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  requisitions.     "  It  would  give  me  concern,"  he 
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added,  "  should  it  be  thought  of  me  thnt  I  am  desirous  of 
enlarging  the  powers  of  congress  unnecessarily,  as  I  declare 
to  God  my  only  aim  is  the  general  good.  Perhaps  a  knowl- 
edge that  this  power  was  lodged  in  congress  might  be  the 
means  to  prevent  its  ever  being  exercised,  and  the  more 
readily  induce  obedience:  indeed,  if  congress  was  unques- 
tionably possessed  of  the  power,  nothing  should  induce  the 
display  of  it  but  obstinate  disobedience  and  the  urgency  of 
the  general  welfare." 

Of  this  paper  a  copy  was  taken  by  Joseph  Jones,  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  Virginia,  to  whom  Washington  had 
already  unbosomed  himself"  in  plain  language."  This  copy 
Jones  confided  to  Madison,  leaving  him  to  draw  his  own 
inference  with  regard  to  its  author.  The  confederation 
was  but  a  month  and  a  half  old,  when  a  committee  of  con- 
gress presented  a  report  drafted  by  Madison,  exactly  in 
conformity  to  the  advice  of  Washington,  and,  as  I  believe, 
in  consequence  of  it,  proposing  by  "  an  amendment  to 
the  articles  of  confederation  to  give  to  the  United  States 
full  authority  to  employ  their  force,  as  well  by  sea  as  by 
land,  to  compel  any  delinquent  state  to  fulfil  its  federal 
engagements;"  and  the  reason  for  the  measure  as  assigned 
in  the  preamble  was  "  to  cement  and  invigorate  the  federal 
nnion,  that  it  might  be  established  on  the  most  immutable 
basis."  In  this  manner,  the  idea  of  granting  to  the  United 
States  power  to  coerce  a  delinquent  or  refractory  state 
entered  the  hall  of  congress,  strange  and  unwelcome  and 
dreaded,  yet  never  to  die. 

The  delicacy  and  importance  of  the  subject  inspired  the 
author  of  the  report  with  the  wish  to  obtain  from  Jefferson, 
now  governor  of  Virginia,  and  one  of  those  to  whom  Wash- 
ington had  addressed  his  paper  of  advice  and  entreaty,  a 
judgment  on  the  measure,  before  it  should  undergo  the  final 
decision  of  congress.  He,  therefore,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April,  represented  to  him  the  arming  of  congress  with  coer- 
cive powers  as  a  necessity,  arising  from  the  shameful  defi- 
ciency of  some  of  the  states  most  capable  of  yielding  their 
apportioned  supplies,  and  the  military  exactions  to  which 
others,    already  exhausted    by  the   enemy  and    their   own 
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troops,  were  in  consequence  exposed.  "  The  expediency," 
he  added,  "of  making  the  proposed  application  to  the  states, 
will  depend  on  the  probability  of  their  complying  with  it. 
If  they  should  refuse,  congress  will  be  in  a  worse  situation 
than  at  present ;  for  as  the  confederation  now  stands,  and 
according  to  the  nature  even  of  alliances  much  less  intimate, 
there  is  an  implied  right  of  coercion  against  the  delinquent 
party,  and  the  exercise  of  it  by  congress  whenever  a  pal- 
pable necessity  occurs  will  probably  be  acquiesced  in."  The 
instrument  of  coercion  which  he  preferred  was  a  navy. 

No  answer  of  Jefferson  to  these  inquiries  has  been  pre- 
served ;  his  opinions,  as  declared  at  a  later  period  of  the  con- 
federacy, coincide  with  those  which  were  then  enounced  by 
Madison.  From  that  time,  the  latter  never  ceased  his  efforts 
for  a  stronger  system  till  it  was  established.  In  May,  he 
continued  to  discuss  with  Pendleton  by  letters  the  proper 
method  of  investing  congress  with  new  resources;  but  no 
reflecting  and  far-seeing  observer  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
relative  strength  allowed  to  congress  dared  hope  that  its 
members  would  be  able  to  remodel  the  confederacy.  In  a 
pamphlet  published  in  May,  1781,  at  the  city  in  which  they 
were  assembled,  Pelatiah  Webster,  an  able  though  not  a 
conspicuous  citizen,  pointed  out  to  them  the  necessity  of 
their  calling  a  continental  convention  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining,  defining,  eularging,  and  limiting  the 
duties  and  powers  of  their  constitution. 

The  American  people  were  bent  on  having  a  government ; 
but,  while  the  United  States  met  obstructions  on  every  side 
as  they  slowly  sounded  their  way  to  an  efficient  union, 
Washington  on  the  first  day  of  May  made  a  note,  that 
instead  of  magazines  they  had  but  a  scanty  pittance 
of  provisions,  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  army;  and  poorly  provided  arsenals,  which  the  work- 
men were  leaving.  The  articles  of  field  equipage  were  not 
in  readiness,  nor  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  regular 
transportation.  Scarce  any  one  of  the  states  had  as  yet  sent 
an  eighth  part  of  its  quota  into  the  field ;  and  there  was  no 
prospect  of  a  glorious  offensive  campaign,  unless  their  gen- 
erous allies  should  help  them  with  money  and  with  a  fleet 
strong  enough  to  secure  the  superiority  at  sea. 
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GREAT    BRITAIN    MAKES    WAR    OX    THE    NETHERLANDS. 


1780-1781. 


The  successor  of  Lord  Weymouth  was  Lord  Stormont, 
the  late  British  ambassador  at  Paris.  He  had  an 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  spirit  and  resources  of  nso. 
his  country ;  but  this  confidence  took  the  worst  forms 
of  haughty  blindness  to  moral  distinctions  in  dealing  with 
foreign  powers.  To  the  complaints  of  the  Dutch  respect- 
ing the  outrage  on  their  flag,  he  answered  by  interpreting 
treaties  directly  contrary  to  their  plain  meaning,  and  then 
by  saying :  "  We  are  determined  to  persist  in  the  line  of 
conduct  we  have  taken,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may." 

The  British  ministry  sent  the  case  of  the  Dutch  mer- 
chant vessels  that  had  been  carried  into  Portsmouth  to 
the  court  of  admiralty ;  and  Sir  James  Mariott,  the  judge, 
thus  laid  down  the  law:  "It  imports  little  whether  the 
blockade  be  made  across  the  narrows  at  Dover,  or  off  the 
harbor  at  Brest  or  L'Orient.  If  you  are  taken,  you  are 
blocked.  Great  Britain,  by  her  insular  position,  blocks 
naturally  all  the  ports  of  Spain  and  France.  She  tuu  ;> 
right  to  avail  herself  of  this  position  as  a  gift  of  Provi- 
dence." Influenced  by  the  preponderating  members  of 
the  republic,  the  stadholder  addressed  a  representation  to 
the  empress  of  Russia  for  concert  in  the  defence  of  neutral 
flags.  Before  it  had  been  received  at  Petersburg,  Prince 
Galitzin,  the  Russian  envoy  at  the  ITague,  on  the 
third  of  April  invited  the  states-general  to  a  union  April  3. 
for  the  protection  of  neutral  trade  and  navigation. 
"The  same  invitation,"  said  the  envoy,  "has  been  made 
to  the  courts  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Lisbon,  in 
order  that  by  the  joint  endeavors  of  all  neutral  maritime 
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powers  a  natural  system,  founded  on  justice,  may  be  es- 
tablished as  a  rule  for  future  ages."  The  states-general 
desired  to  join  in  the  defensive»a8sociation ;  but  the  stad- 
holder,  under  English  influence,  contrived  to  make  delay. 

England  acted  promptly.  On  the  seventeenth,  an 
Ai>r.  17.  or(jer  0f  the  king  in  council  suspended  all  treaties 
between  the  two  countries,  and  threw  back  the  Nether- 
lands upon  their  rights  under  the  law  of  nations.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  order  in  council,  Dutch  ships  were  taken 
into  English  ports  and  condemned  by  the  admiralty,  on 
the  principle  that,  French  harbors  being  naturally  block- 
aded by  those  of  England,  Dutch  ships  had  no  right  to 
sail  near  them. 

Of  the  belligerents,  the  distinction  of  making  the  first 
answer  to  the  Russian  declaration  was  conceded  to 
Apr.  is.  Spain  ;  and  Florida  Blanca  on  the  eighteenth  of  April 
adopted  the  measure  so  heartily,  that  in  the  autobio- 
graphic report  which  he  made  of  his  administration  to  his 
king  he  relates  :  "The  honor  of  this  successful  project  has 
beeu  ascribed  to  Russia,  which  in  fact  lent  to  it  support ; 
but  it  had  its  origin  in  the  cabinet  of  your  majesty." 

A  week  later,  France,  like  Spain,  acceded  to  the  dec- 
laration of  Russia :  "  The  war  in  which  the  king  is  engaged 
has  no  other  object  than  the  liberty  of  the  seas.  The  king 
believed  he  had  prepared  an  epoch  glorious  for  his  reign, 
in  fixing  by  his  example  the  rights  of  neutrals.  His  hopes 
have  not  been  deceived." 

On  the  fifth  of  October,  the  United  States  of 
America  in  congress,  by  a  resolution  which  Robert 
R  Livingston  had  drafted,  proclaimed  the  principles  of 
the  empress  of  Russia,  and  afterwards  included  them  in 
their  treaties  with  the  Netherlands,  with  Sweden,  and 
with  Prussia. 

The  other  belligerent  of  that  day  was  ready  to  bring  the 
question  to  an  issue.  The  king  and  his  ministry  were  of 
the  opinion  that  to  tolerate  the  armed  neutrality  was  to 
confess  that  British  supremacy  on  the  high  seas  was  broken. 
A  half-official  rumor  was  set  afloat  that  England  would  de- 
clare war   on    the  Netherlands,  if  they  should  accept  the 
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invitation  of  Russia ;  and  the  cabinet  established  two  points, 
from  neither  of  which  they  would  depart :  the  one,  to  attack 
any  Netherlands  convoy ;  the  other,  to  prevent  the  associa- 
tion of  the  Netherlands  with  Russia  at  all  hazards. 

Even  Lord  Shelburne,  the  chief  of  the  opposition  in 
the  upper  house,  condemned  the  Russian  manifesto  as  an 
Attempt  by  a  "nation  scarcely  known  as  a  maritime  power 
thirty  years  ago  to  dictate  laws  of  navigation  to  Great 
Britain."  And  Lord  Camden  denounced  the  declaration 
of  the  empress  as  a  dangerous  and  arbitrary  edict,  subver- 
sive of  the  first  principle  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Yet  the  British  government  avoided  expressing  any  opin- 
ion on  the  rules  which  had  been  laid  down.  "  An  ambig- 
uous and  trimming  answer  was  given  :"  such  is  the  severe 
judgment  of  Harris.     "  We  seemed  equally  afraid  to  accept 

tor  dismiss  the    new-fangled   doctrines.      I  was  instructed 
secretly  to  oppose,  but  avowedly  to  acquiesce  in  them." 
The  neutral  powers  on  the  continent  from  Archangel  to 
Constantinople,  one  after  the  other,  accepted  the  code  of 
Catharine.      Bernstorff,   though  very  reluctant  to  do  any 
thing  not  agreeable  to  the  English  court  with  which  he  was 
then   conducting  a  private  negotiation  defining  con- 
traband, on  the  eighth  of  July  announced  the  adhe-    j'J^'g 
sion   of  Denmark,  and  the  next  day  confirmed  the 
declaration  by  a  treaty  with  Russia.    On  the  twenty-  July  21. 
first,  Gustavus  set  forth  to  the  belligerents  that  the 
principles  of  Russia  were  his  own,  and  Sweden  acceded  to 
the  treaty  between  Denmark  and  Russia,  and  Denmark  to 
that  between  Russia  and  Sweden.    The  three  powers  agreed 
to   support   each    other   against   every  attack  by  reprisals 
and  other  means.     Each  was  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  and  the  sev- 
eral commanders  were  ordered  to  protect  every  mercan- 
tile  ship   of  the  three   nations  against  injury.     When   in 
autumn  it  came  to  light  that  Bernstorff  in  a  separate  treaty 
with   Great  Britain  had    compromised  the  rule   respecting 
contraband,  the  minister  was  for  the  time  dismissed 
from  office.     On  the  seventh  of  May,  1781,  Frederic    jJajV. 
of  Prussia  acceded  to  the  armed  neutrality,  and  ob- 
tained its  protection  for  the  commerce  of  his  people.     Five 
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months  later,  Joseph  II.  overcame  his  ill-humored  demurs, 
and,  yielding  to  the  empress  by  treaty,  gained  advantages 
for   the   commerce   of  Belgium.     The  accession  of 
Portugal  took  place  in  July,  1782;  that  of  Naples, 
in  February  of  the  following  year;  that  of  the  Otto- 
nan  Porte,  in  September,  1782,  by  its  treaty  with 
Spain,  confirmed  in  June,  1783,  by  its  treaty  with 
Russia. 
Even  if  the  British  had  reason  for  suspending  all  trea- 
ties with  the  Netherlands,  the  republic  remained  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  had  the  rights  of  an  unprivileged  neutral ; 
yet  Stormont  showed  it  no  more  respect  than  might  have 
been  done  t&  a  vassal.    "  The  best  way,"  wrote  he  to  Yorke, 
"to  bring  the  Dutch  around  to  their  senses  is  to  wound 
tiii'tn  in  their  most  feeling  part,  their  carrying  trade.     The 
suocess  of  our  cruisers  has  hitherto  fallen  much  short 
May  30.  of  expectation."     So  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  in  a 
time  of  uninterrupted  peace,  Yorke  was  instructed 
to  collect  the  best  intelligence  on  the  voyages  of  the  Dutch 
merchants,  that  the  British  cruisers  might  know  where  to 
go  for  the  richest  prizes. 

The  condition  of  the  Netherlands  was  truly  diffi- 
cult to  be  borne ;  their  honor  was  trifled  with  ;  their 
commerce  pillaged;  they  were  weak  and  without  promise 
of  help  from  any  side ;  their  stadholder  did  not  support 
them.  The  arrival  of  each  English  mail  was  waited  for  to 
learn  by  what  new  measures  the  British  cabinet  would  abuse 
their  power,  and  how  many  more  Dutch  ships  had  been 
seized.  The  republic  had  no  part  to  choose  but  submission 
to  Great  Britain  or  an  association  with  Russia.  The  draft 
of  the  convention,  which  the  empress  had  directed  to  be 
offered  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands,  arrived 
in  June.  The  grand  pensionary  and  the  country  wished  at 
once  to  accede  to  the  confederacy  of  the  North.  But  the 
stadholder,  who  in  May,  acting  in  the  interests  of  England, 
refused  to  take  a  step  till  the  conduct  of  all  the  other 
neutral  powers  should  bo  thoroughly  understood,  in 
Juu«ae.  June  would  not  listen  to  any  treaty  with  Russia, 
unless  it  should  include  a  guarantee  of  the  possessions 
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the  republic  in  both  Indies.     "A  better  idea,"  wrote 
Yorke,  "  could  not  be  started  to  overset  the  whole." 

Yet  Stormont,  who  on  this  subject  guided  the  cabinet  of 
England,  wrote  to  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Hague  : 
"  If  the  states-general  proceed,  they  throw  the  die  and  leave 
us  no  alternative;"  and  he  made  the  same  unequivocal 
declaration  to  Welderen,  the  Dutch  representative  at  Lon- 
don. Nor  would  he  suffer  any  sentiments  of  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Orange  to  bias  his  opinion  or  retard  extreme 
measures. 

The  commissioners  for  the  Netherlands  found  in  Panin  a 
statesman  who  regarded  the  independence  of  America  as  a 
result  very  advantageous  for  all  nations,  and  especially  for 
Russia,  and  who  did  not  doubt  that  England  would  be 
forced  to  recognise  it.  He  could  not  grant  the  wished-for 
guarantee  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  America,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  India;  but,  in  the  course 
of  September,  he  drafted  a  convention  which  he 
held  to  be  the  only  possible  one  between  Russia  and 
the  republic.  The  draft  did  not  include  a  general  guaran- 
tee ;  yet,  if  the  republic  should  be  attacked  on  account  of 
the  convention,  the  other  powers  were  to  take  her  part.  A 
separate  article  declared  the  object  of  the  armed  neutrality 
to  be  the  restoration  of  peace.  At  the  same  time,  couriers 
were  despatched  to  the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  Copen- 
hagen; so  that,  against  the  return  of  a  favorable  answer 
from  the  Hague,  all  things  might  be  prepared  for  receiving 
the  Dutch  republic  into  the  league  of  neutral  powers. 

Every  step  of  this  negotiation  was  watched  by  England. 
Yet  the  ministry,  who  were  all  the  time  seeking  an  alli- 

ce  with  Russia,  disliked  the  appearance  of  going  to  war 
with  the  republic  solely  on  account  of  her  intention 
of  joining  the  armed  neutrality.  In  October,  Henry  Oct. 
Laurens,  whom  the  United  States  had  accredited  to 
the  Netherlands  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  loan,  was  taken 
on  his  passage  to  Europe,  and  among  his  papers  was  found 
the  unauthorized  project  for  a  treaty,  concerted,  as  we  have 
seen,  between  Neufville  and  William  Lee.  To  Lord  Stor- 
lont,  the  "transaction  appeared  to  be  the  act  of  Individ- 
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uals ; "  and  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  owned  "  that  the 
states-general  had  had  no  knowledge  of  the  treaty,  which 
hud  never  been  signed  except  by  private  persons."  But 
the  resolution  was  instantly  taken  to  use  the  Laurens  papers 
so  as  to  "  give  the  properest  direction  to  the  war."  After 
an  examination  at  the  admiralty  before  the  three  secretaries 
of  state,  Laurens  was  escorted  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don by  a  large  guard,  and  confined  as  a  state's  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  where  he  was  debarred  from  all  intercourse 
and  from  the  use  of  pen  and  paper,  so  as  to  produce  upon 
the  public  mind  a  strange  and  startling  sensation. 

When  the  courier  from  Petersburg  arrived  at  the  Hague 

with  the  treaty  that  Panin  had  drafted,   Stonnont 
Ootfai.   8aw  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.    On  the  last  day  of 

October,  Yorke  announced  that  the  states-general,  at 
Nor.       their  meeting  in  the  first  week  of  November,  would 

disavow  the   transaction   between    Amsterdam    and 
America,  but  would  decide  to  join  the  northern  league. 

On  the  third  of  November,  this  despatch  was  laid  before 
the  king.  On  that  same  day,  the  states  of  Holland,  after 
full  deliberation,  condemned  the  conduct  of  Amsterdam 
for  the  acts  which  Great  Britain  resented,  and  resolved 
to  give  to  the  British  government  every  reasonable  satis- 
faction, so  as  to  leave  not  the  slightest  ground  for  just  com- 
plaint. Even  Yorke,  who  saw  every  thing  with  the  eyes 
of  an  Englishman,  thought  their  conduct  rather  fair.  Yet 
Stormont  would  brook  no  delay ;  and  the  British  cabinet, 
anticipating  the  peaceful  intentions  of  the  states  of  Holland 
and  the  states-general,  with  the  approval  of  the  kiug, 
came  to  a  determination  to  make  war  upon  the  republic, 
unless  it  should  recede  from  its  purpose  of  joining  the 
northern  confederacy.  In  the  very  hours  in  which  this 
decision  was  taken,  Yorke  was  writing  that  a  war  with 
the  republic  would  be  a  war  with  a  government  without 
artillery,  "  in  want  of  stores  of  all  kinds,  without  fleet  or 
army,  or  any  one  possession  in  a  state  of  defence."  The 
memorial  to  the  states-general  was  drafted  by  Lord  Stor- 
mont himself,  and  was  designed  to  conceal  the  real  mo- 
tives of  Great  Britain  under  a  cloud  of  obloquy  relating 
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to  Amsterdam,  and  by  demands  impossible  to  be  complied 
nth.  The  memorial  was  not  to  be  presented  if  the  ambas- 
sador had  certain  information  that  the  majority  of  the 
provinces  would  refuse  to  join  the  maritime  league  of  the 
north.  "We  do  not  wish,"  wrote  Stormont,  "to  give  a 
deep  wound  to  our  old  and  natural  allies.     Our  object  is  to 

tcure  their  madness  by  stunuing  them  into  their  senses." 
On  the  sixth,  Yorke  represented  to  the  stadholder  itm. 
the  opportunity  of  the  republic  for  repentance  and  Nov" 
amendment.  The  prince,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  answered  : 
"  I  foresee  consequences  which  may  be  fatal  to  my  house  and 
the  republic."  Yorke  replied  that  the  stadholder  might  do  a 
secondary  and  passive  kind  of  service  by  starting  difficulties 
and   delaying   the   fresh    instructions   to    the    ministers   at 

*  Petersburg.  The  stadholder  answered  :  "  England  cannot 
impute  a  wish  for  war  to  those  who  are  for  concluding  a 
neutral  alliance  with  Russia,  nor  blame  a  vote  of  convoy 
from  which  masts  and  ship-timber  are  excluded."  Yorke 
urged  that  the  alliance  with  the  north  was  pushed  by  men 
of  warlike  views.  The  stadholder  answered  :  "  The  regents 
in  general  have  not  that  view."  Yorke  turned  the  con- 
versation to  the  negotiation  with  America.  The  stadholder 
observed :  "  I  have  reason  to  believe  Holland  will,  as  it 
ought  to  do,  disavow  and  disapprove  that  transaction." 
"  And  give  satisfaction  too  ? "  asked  Yorke.  The  prince 
answered :  "  I  hope  they  will  communicate  their  disavowal 

I  to   England."     But  he  did  not  deny  that  the  plurality  of 
the   provinces  was  in  favor  of  the  connection  with  Russia 
on  the  terms  which  that  empire  had  proposed. 
Just  after  this  interview,  Yorke  received  from  Stormont 
an  iuquiry  as  to  where  blows  could  be  struck  at  the 
republic  with  the  most  profit,  and  on  the  seventh  of    Nor.  7. 
November  Yorke  replied  :    "  This  country  is  by  no 
means  prepared  for  war.     It  is  the  fashion  still  to  suppose 
a  war  against   England  impossible.     The  executive  part  of 
the  government  has  been  averse  to  it  all  along.     As  to  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  their  own 
avowal  proves  them  in  a  deplorable  state;  but  St.  Eustatius, 
above  all  St.  Eustatius,  is  the  golden  mine  of  the  moment." 
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This  letter  of  Yorke  was  received  by  Stormont  on 
Nov°i2.  *^e  twelfth ;  and  the  passage  relating  to  St.  Eustatius 

ma  secretly  sent  forthwith  to  the  British  admiralty 
for  its  guidance. 

N  Already  on  the  tenth  Yorke  had  presented  to  the 

'  states-general  Lord  Stormont's  memorial.  "The  king 
insists,"  so  ran  its  words,  "  on  the  exemplary  punishment  of 
the  pensionary  Van  Berckel  and  his  accomplices,  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace  and  violators  of  the  rights  of 
nations.  His  majesty  flatters  himself  that  the  answer  of 
your  high  mightinesses  will  be  speedy,  and  to  the  purpose 
in  every  respect."  "  To  pass  over  in  silence  so  just  a  re- 
quest will  be  deemed  a  denial,  and  his  majesty  will  think 
himself  obliged  to  take  such  steps  as  become  his  dignity." 

Three  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  memorial,  Yorke 
caused  it  to  be  printed.  It  seemed  to  the  patriots  singular 
for  the  English  to  demand  the  punishment  of  Van  Berckel, 
when  they  themselves  did  not  even  bring  Laurens  to  trial. 
People  in  the  towns  under  English  influence  said :  "  Van 
Berckel  and  accomplices  deserve  to  be  ' De- Wilted.'"  "  If 
a  small  mob,"  wrote  Yorke  from  the  Hague,  "receive  the 
deputies  of  Amsterdam  when  they  next  come  here,  the 
affair  will  be  soon  decided.  But  how  promise  for  work 
with  the  tools  I  have?" 

"  The  die  is  thrown,"  wrote  Stormont  to  Yorke  on 
Nov.it  the  fourteenth,  as  he  asked  him  again  for  the  best 

information  respecting  all  the  vulnerable  pails  of  the 

republic.  At  that  time  there  still  reigned  among  the 
Nor.  23.  Dutch  confidence  in  peace.    On  the  twenty-third,  the 

states  of  Holland,  acting  on  a  communication  from 
the  stadholder,  entirely  disavowed  and  disapproved  what- 
ever had  been  done  by  the  burgomasters  and  regents  of  the 
town  of  Amsterdam  respecting  negotiations  with  congress. 
Before  further  proceeding,  inquiry  needed  to  be  made  as  to 
the  nature  of  Van  Berckel's  offence  and  the  tribunal  before 
which  he  could  be  brought  to  trial.  The  states-general 
confirmed  the  disavowal,  and  declared  their  wish  to  pre- 
serve a  good  understanding  with  England.  Every  post 
brought  to  the  court  of  London  concurrent  proofs  that  the 
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cities,  the  people,  every  branch  of  the  government,  all  the 
ministers,  desired  to  continue  at  peace.  Even  the  itad> 
holder,  the  great  partisan  of  England,  thought  that  the 
Dutch  government  had  done  enough  to  remove  from  itself 
every  suspicion. 

Yet,  on  the  first  of  December,  Stormont  renewed  the 
demand  for  the  immediate  punishment  of  the  Amsterdam 
offenders ;  and  on  the  fifth  he  asked  of  Yorke  some  ideas 
for  a  manifesto,  for  he  was  preparing  "  to  send  secret  orders 
to  seize  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  West  Indies."  Then, 
on  the  sixteenth,  before  he  even  knew  that  his  second  me- 
morial had  been  presented,  having  been  informed  that  on 
the  afternoon  of   the    eleventh  the  states-general  had   re- 

■  solved  to  make  the  declaration  required  before  admission  to 
the  armed  neutrality,  he  sent  orders  to  Yorke  "  as  soon  aa 
might  be  to  quit  Holland  without  taking  leave." 

■  While  Yorke  was  still  negotiating  at  the  Hague,  British 
cruisers  pounced  upon  the  unsuspecting  merchant-men  of 
their  ally  of  a  hundred  and  six  years,  and  captured  two 
hundred  ships  of  the  republic,  carrying  cargoes  worth  fif- 
teen millions  of  guilders.  Four  days  at  least  before  he  left 
the  Hague,  a  swift  cutter  was  sent  to  Rodney  at  Barbados 
with  orders,  founded  upon  the  ambassador's  letter  of  the 
seventh  of  November,  to  seize  St.  Eustatius. 

Suddenly,  on  the  third  of  February,  1781,  the  Brit- 
ish West  India  fleet  and  army,  after  a  feint  on  the 
coasts  of  Martinique,  appeared  off  the  island  and  demanded 
of  De  Graat,  the  governor,  its  surrender  within   an  hour. 

»"  The  surprise  and  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  was 
scarcely  to  be  conceived."  Unable  to  offer  resistance  and 
ignorant  of  a  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  the  repub- 

»lic,  the  governor  gave  up  his  post  and  its  dependencies, 
invoking  clemency  for  the  town.  The  wealth  of  the  island, 
which  was  a  free  port  for  all  nations,  astonished  even  those 
who  had  expected  most,  "the  whole  of  it  being  one  con- 
tinued store  of  French,  American,  Dutch,"  and  also  Eng- 
lish "  property."  In  the  words  of  Rodney :  "  All  the 
magazines,  the  storehouses,  are  filled,  and  even  the  beach 
covered,  with  tobacco  and  sugar."     The  value  of  the  mer- 
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chandise,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  considerably  exceeded 
three  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Besides  this,  there  were 
taken  in  the  bay  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mer- 
chant vessels,  a  Dutch  frigate  and  five  smaller  vessels  of 
war,  all  complete  and  ready  for  service.  Thirty  richly 
freighted  ships,  which  had  left  the  island  about  thirty-oil 
hours  before,  were  overtaken  by  a  detachment  from  Rod- 
ney's fleet,  and  captured  with  the  ship  of  sixty  guns  which 
was  their  convoy.  The  Dutch  flag  was  kept  flying  on  the 
island,  and  decoyed  no  less  than  seventeen  vessels  into  the 
port  after  its  capture.  Three  large  ships  from  Amsterdam, 
laden  with  all  kinds  of  naval  stores,  were  taken  and  carried 
into  St.  Christopher.  At  St.  Eustatius,  in  the  order  of  sale, 
English  stores  were,  for  form's  sake,  excepted  ;  but  all  prop- 
erty was  seized,  and  the  confiscation  was  general,  without 
discrimination  between  friend  and  foe,  between  neutral 
powers  and  belligerents,  between  Dutch  and  British.  A 
remonstrance  from  British  merchants,  written  by  the  king's 
solicitor-general  in  St.  Christopher,  Rodney  scorned  to 
read,  and  answered  :  "  The  Island  of  St.  Eustatius  is 
Feif.'i.  Dutch ;  every  thing  in  it  is  Dutch ;  every  thing  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  flag,  and  as  Dutch 
it  shall  be  treated." 

Besides  St.  Eustatius,  all  the  settlements  of  the  republic 
in  South  America  were  taken  during  the  season.  Of  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  Africa  and  Asia,  the  undefended  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  the  half-way  house  on  the  voyage  to 
India ;  the  feebly  garrisoned  Negapatam ;  and  the  unique 
harbor  of  Trincomalee  on  Ceylon,  —  were  held  to  be  most 
desirable  objects  for  Great  Britain. 

The  Dutch  republic  was  relatively  weak;  yet,  if  her 
finances  were  impaired,  it  was  by  debts  contracted  during 
her  alliance  with  England  and  in  rendering  service  to  that 
power.  The  administration  of  Lord  North  lost  its  remain- 
ing influence  on  the  continent  of  Europe  by  this  cruel  and 
unjust  war.  With  no  nation  had  it  any  connection  on  the 
score  of  principle ;  to  not  one  was  it  drawn  by  regard  for 
the  higher  interests  of  humanity. 
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FRANCE   BAB   NEED   OF   PEACE. 

1780,  1781. 

"  England,"  said  Vergennes,  "  has  declared  war  against 
the  Netherlands  from  hatred  of  their  accession  to  the 
neutrality.  The  more  I  reflect,  the  more  I  am  per-  nso. 
plexed  to  know  whether  we  ought  to  be  glad  or 
sorry."  A  new  obstacle  waa  created  to  the  general  peace 
for  which  we  must  now  trace  the  negotiations.  Spain  had 
tiilrulatcd  every  thing  for  a  single  campaign.  The  invasion 
of  England  having  failed,  the  querulous  King  Charles,  after 
but  seven  months  of  hostilities,  complained  "that  France 
had  brought  Spain  into  the  war  for  its  own  interests  alone, 
and  had  caused  the  first  mishaps"  to  his  flag.  Florida 
Blanca,  speaking  to  the  French  ambassador,  called  himself 
a  great  fool  for  having  induced  his  king  to  the  declaration 
against  England.  He  was  ready  to  assent  to  the  conquest 
and  division  of  Turkey  by  Austria  and  Russia,  if  these  two 
powers  would  but  conform  as  mediators  to  his  plan  of 
peace.  With  regard  to  the  United  States,  Vergennes  al- 
ways maintained  that  France  was  held  in  honor  to  sustain 
their  independence,  but  that  their  boundaries  were  contin- 
gent on  events ;  and,  to  conciliate  the  pride  of  England 
and  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  Spain,  he  was  willing  at  the 
peace  to  leave  to  the  former  country  Canada  according  to 
the  old  French  claims,  and  the  country  west  and  north-west 
of  the  Ohio.  But  King  Charles  desired  to  retain  the  United 
States,  if  possible,  in  some  kind  of  vassalage  to  Great  Britain, 
or  give  them  up  to  helpless  anarchy.  He  would  not  receive 
Jay  as  an  envoy,  and  declined  even  a  visit  from  the  late 
linister  of  France  at  Philadelphia,  on  his  way  back  from 
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his  mission.  If  American  independence  was  to  be  granted, 
it  must  be  only  on  such  terms  as  would  lead  to  endless 
quarrels  with  England.  It  was  the  constant  reasoning  of 
Florida  Blanca  that  the  northern  colonies  preserved  a  strong 
attachment  for  their  mother  country,  and,  if  once  possessed 
of  independence,  would  become  her  useful  ally;  while,  if 
they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  her  rule,  they  would  be 
only  turbulent  subjects.  Tossed  by  danger  and  doubt 
1710.  from  one  expedient  to  another,  Spain,  through  the 
government  of  Portugal,  sought  to  open  a  secret 
negotiation  with  England ;  and  the  king  of  France,  in  an 
autograph  letter,  acquiesced  in  the  attempt. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  unexpected  ally  offered  itself  to 
England.  The  sentiment  of  nationality  and  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  had  swayed  the  Catholic  Irish  of  the  United 
States  to  the  side  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  same  influence  was 
to  show  itself  in  a  wider  sphere.  Pius  VI.,  the  pope  of  that 
day,  was  a  friend  to  the  Jesuits,  and  was  said  even  to  wish 
the  restoration  of  their  order.  No  sooner  had  Spain  de- 
clared war  against  England,  than  from  Rome  it  was  signified 
to  the  British  that  the  natives  of  Mexico  were  notoriously 
disaffected  toward  their  government,  and  universally  hated 
the  Spanish ;  that,  since  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  Spanish  government  had  no  medium  of  control 
over  the  natives;  that  ex-Jesuits,  who  were  conversant  with 
the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  languages,  were  violently  in- 
censed at  their  treatment,  were  willing  to  use  their  superior 
influence  in  the  Spanish  colonies  in  favor  of  Great  Britain, 
and  stood  ready  to  take  any  hazard,  if  assured  of  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion ;  that  well-instructed  emissaries 
could  do  more  than  a  military  force,  especially  if  they  might 
promise  to  the  natives  the  choice  of  their  governor  and  mag- 
istrates. In  the  course  of  the  year,  Lord  North  laid  before 
the  cabinet  a  plan  for  an  expedition  to  South  America,  by 
way  of  India,  and  it  was  approved.  But  I  cannot  find  tli.it 
any  thing  came  of  it. 

When  in  February,  1780,  John  Adams  arrived  in  Paris 
with  full  powers  to  treat  with  Great  Britain  for  peace  and 
commerce,  the  French  minister  desired  that  the  object  >>f 
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his  commission  should  for  the  present  remain  unknown. 
Adams  replied  by  enumerating  the  reasons  for  communi- 
c.itinr;  it  to  Great  Britain  without  delay;  but  he  was  not 
obstinate,  and  waited  for  the  opinion  of  congress.  A  dis- 
cussion next  followed  on  subjecting  French  creditors  to  the 
reduction  by  congress  in  the  value  of  its  paper  money. 
Adams  argued  vigorously  that  the  reduction  must  affect  all 
nations  alike,  for  which  he  obtained  the  approbation  of  con- 
gress. These  points  being  disposed  of,  he  not  only  assumed 
a  right  to  give  advice  to  the  king  of  France  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  bnt,  to  a  court  where  the  sanctity  of  regal  power 
formed  the  accepted  creed,  ho  laid  it  down  as  certain  that 
"in  this  intelligent  age  the  principle  is  well  agreed  on  in 
the  world  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  a  form  of  govern- 
ment according  to  their  own  judgments  and  inclinations." 
Vergennes  broke  off  correspondence  with  him,  as  not  being 
accredited  to  France,  and  complained  to  the  French  min- 
ister at  Philadelphia  of  his  want  of  a  conciliatory  temper. 
Franklin,  too,  though  with  reluctance,  suffered  himself  to 
be  made  the  channel  of  communicating  officially  the  cen- 
sures which  Vergennes  did  not  spare.  In  the  favor  of  con- 
gress Franklin  lost  ground  by  his  compliance,  while  Adams 
was  supported  more  heartily  than  before. 

In  midsummer,  from  his  eagerness  for  peace,  Maurepas 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  insinuate  his  wish  in  a  letter  to 
Faith,  formerly  secretary  of  the  British  embassy  at  Paris. 
Nothing  came  of  the  overture.  "  Peace  will  be  a  great 
good,"  wrote  Marie  Antoinette  ;  "  but,  if  our  enemies  do 
not  demand  it,  I  shall  be  very  mnch  afflicted  by  a  humili.it- 
big  one."  After  the  capture  of  Charleston  and  the  rout  of 
the  army  under  Gates,  the  British  parliament,  which  came 
together  in  November,  granted  all  the  demands  of  the  min- 
istry for  money  and  for  men  by  vast  majorities;  and  the 
dread  of  disorder  in  the  cities  of  England  gave  new 
strength  to  the  government.  At  such  a  moment,  rj^i. 
Necker,  who  was  ready  to  take  every  thing  upon 
himself,  wrote  secretly  to  Lord  North,  proposing  peace  on 
the  basis  of  a  truce  during  which  each  party  should  keep 
possession  of  all  that  it  had  acquired.  The  terms  thus  clan- 
voi,.  vi.  24 
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•  I"-:  inely  offered  were  those  which  Vergennes  had  always 
rejected,  as  inconsistent  with  the  fidelity  and  honor  of 
France.  In  England,  they  were  no  farther  heeded  than  as 
a  confession  of  exhaustion  and  weakness. 

In  January,  1781,  Vergennes  said  of  Necker :  "  I 
will  express  no  opinion  on  his  financial  operations; 
but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  administration  he  is  short- 
sighted and  ignorant."  Called  to  the  conferences  of  the 
ministers,  Necker  continually  dinned  into  their  ears  "  IV 
peace!"  "Peace,"  replied  Vergennes,  "is  a  good  thing, 
only  you  should  propose  the  means  of  attaining  it  in  an 
honorable  manner."  In  his  clamor  for  peace,  Necker  did 
but  echo  the  opinion  of  all  Paris.  Maurcpas,  too,  gave  out 
that  peace  must  be  restored  before  the  close  of  the  year  ;  and 
the  king  declared  that  he  was  tired  of  the  war,  and  that  an 
end  must  be  made  of  it  before  the  year  should  go  out.  The 
negotiations  for  peace  belonged  to  Vergennes,  and  for  their 
success  he  needed  mediation  or  great  results  in  the  field. 
Thus  far  the  war  had  been  carried  on  without  a  plan,  for 
which  the  cause  lay  in  the  heart  of  the  government  itself. 
There  could  be  no  vigorous  unity  of  administration  with 
a  young,  feeble,  and  ignorant  king  who  prided  himself  on 
personally  governing,  and  left  the  government  without  a 
real  head  to  be  swayed  by  the  different  cabals  which  from 
day  to  day  followed  each  other  in  the  court.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  the  queen,  Sartine,  towards  the  end  of  the  former 
year,  had  been  superseded  in  the  ministry  of  the  marine  by 
the  Marqnis  de  Castries,  and  the  imbecile  Montbarey  by  the 
Marquis  de  Segur.  All  the  while,  France  was  drawing 
nearer  to  inevitable  bankruptcy,  its  debt  verging  upon  a 
fourth  milliard. 

Environed  by  difficulties,  Vergennes  attempted  a  com- 
promise with  England  on  the  basis  of  a  truce  of  at  least 
twenty  years,  during  which  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
would  remain  with  the  English  in  return  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  New  York.  He  had  sounded  Washington  and 
others  in  America  on  the  subject,  and  they  all  had  repelled 
the  idea.  "  There  are  none  but  the  mediators,"  wrote  Ver- 
gennes, "  who  could  make  to  the  United  States  so  grievous 
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nn  offer.  It  would  be  hard  for  France  to  propose  it,  because 
she  has  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  states." 
Karaite,  accordingly,  set  himself  to  work  to  bring  the  me- 
diation to  a  successful  issue. 

In  the  month  of  April,  young  Laurens  arrived  at  Ver- 
sailles, preceded  by  importunate  letters  from  Rodhambean 
and  Lafayette  to  the  ministry.  His  demand  was  for  a  loan 
of  twenty-five  million  livres  to  be  raised  for  the  United 
States  on  the  credit  of  the  king  of  France,  and  in  support 
of  it  he  communicated  to  the  French  ministry  his  letter  of 
advice  from  Washington.  Franklin  had  lately  written: 
"If  the  new  government  in  America  is  found  unable  to 
procure  the  aids  that  are  wanted,  its  whole  system  may 
be  shaken."  The  French  minister  at  Philadelphia  had  re- 
ported these  words  from  Greene :  "  The  states  in  the  south- 
ern department  may  struggle  a  little  while  longer ;  but, 
without  more  effectual  support,  they  must  fall."  Washing- 
ton represented  immediate  and  efficacious  succor  from  abroad 
as  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  his  country ;  but,  combined 
with  maritime  superiority  and  "a  decided  effort  of  the 
allied  arms  on  this  continent,"  so  he  wrote,  "  it  would  bring 
the  contest  to  a  glorious  issue."  In  pressing  the  demands 
of  congress,  the  youthful  envoy  said  menacingly  that  the 
failure  of  his  mission  might  drive  the  Americans  back  to 
their  old  allegiance,  to  fight  once  more  against  France  in 
the  armies  of  Great  Britain.  The  confession  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  their  own  general  government  was  suited  to  raise 
a  doubt  of  their  power  finally  to  establish  their  indepen- 
dence; and  Vergennes  complained  that  an  excessive  and 
ever  increasing  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  the  war  was 
thrown  upon  France.  Yet  the  cabinet  resolved  to  go  far 
in  complying  with  the  request  of  the  United  States. 
Franklin  had  already  obtained  the  promise  of  a  gift  1781. 
of  six  millions  of  livres  and  a  loan  of  four  millions; 
Necker  consented  to  a  loan  often  millions  more,  to  be  raised 
in  Holland  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France.     • 

To  insure  to  the  United  States  a  maritime  superiority,  De 
Grasse,  who  had  the  naval  command  in  America,  received 
orders  to  repair  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  north  in  the 
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course  of  the  year,  and  conform  himself  to  the  counsels 
of  Washington  and  Rochambeau.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  expense  of  re-enforcing  Rochambeau  by  another  de- 
tachment from  the  French  army  was  on  Washington's  rec- 
ommendation avoided ;  and  America  was  left  to  herself  to 
find  men  for  the  struggle  on  land.  The  decision  displeased 
Rochambeau,  who  understood  little  of  the  country  to  which 
he  was  sent,  and  nothing  of  its  language,  and  he 
17*1.  entreated  leave  to  return  to  Europe ;  but  he  received 
fresh  orders  to  regard  himself  as  the  commander  of 
auxiliary  troops,  and  to  put  them  as  well  as  himself  under 
the  orders  of  Washington. 

To  the  sole  direction  of  Washington,  the  French  govern- 
ment would  have  gladly  reserved  the  disbursement  of  its 
gill  of  six  millions ;  but  he  refused  a  trust  which  would 
have  roused  the  jealousy  of  congress.  The  first  use  made 
of  the  money  was  a  spendthrift  one.  South  Carolina  had 
an  unexecuted  contract  in  Holland  for  supplies.  LaoreDSj 
acting  for  his  own  state  and  for  the  United  States,  made  a 
transfer  of  that  contract  to  the  latter,  and,  without  taking 
the  pains  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  business  and 
without  superintending  it,  paid  all  arrears  out  of  the  fund 
which  Franklin  had  obtained  from  France.  South  Carolina 
was  relieved  from  a  burdensome  engagement ;  while  great 
ami,  as  it  proved,  useless  expenses  were  thrown  on  the 
United  States. 

During  these  negotiations,  Necker  aspired  to  become  the 
head  of  the  administration.  The  octogenarian  Maurepas 
could  not  be  duped  ;  he  roused  himself  from  apathy,  and, 
when  Necker  was  preparing  through  the  king  to  take  the 
cabinet  by  storm,  Maurepas  quietly  let  him  know  that  the 
king  expected  his  resignation.  "The  king  had  given  his 
word  to  support  me,"  said  Necker,  in  recounting  his  fall. 
"  ami  I  am  the  victim  of  having  counted  upon  it  too  much." 
He  had  refused  all  pay  as  minister,  yet  in  his  period  of 
office  he  doubled  his  fortune.  His  hands  were  clean  from 
embezzlement,  but  his  banking  house  had  profited  enor- 
mously in  its  business. 

While  the  disgrace  of  Necker  was  passionately  discussed, 
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the  government  of  Louis  XVI.  persecuted  in  Paris  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  was  spending  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
France  to  establish  on  immovable  foundations  in  America. 
Just  at  this  time,  there  appeared  in  Paris  a  new  edition  of 
Raynal's  philosophic  and  political  History  of  the  Two  Indies, 
with  the  name  of  the  author  on  the  title-page.  Ilia  work 
abounded  in  declamations  against  priestcraft,  monarchical 
power,  and  negro  slavery.  He  described  the  United  States 
of  America  as  a  country  that  more  than  renewed  the  simple 
heroism  of  antiquity,  which  otherwise,  in  the  depravity  of 
the  laws  and  manners  of  Europe,  would  have  been  esteemed 
but  a  fiction.  Here  at  last,  especially  in  New  England,  was 
found  a  land  that  knew  how  to  be  happy  "  without  kings 
and  without  priests."  "  Philosophy,"  he  wrote,  "desires  to 
Bee  all  governments  just  and  all  peoples  happy.  If  the  love 
of  justice  had  decided  the  court  of  Versailles  to  the  alliance 
of  a  monarchy  with  a  people  defending  its  liberty,  the  first 
article  of  its  treaty  with  the  United  States  should  have 
been,  that  all  oppressed  peoples  have  the  right  to 
rise  against  their  oppressors."  The  advocate-general  mi. 
Segur  having  drawn  up  the  most  minatory  indict- 
ment, Raynal  left  his  volumes  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman, 
and  fled  through  Brussels  to  Holland. 

The  book  went  into  many  a  library,  and  its  proscription 
found  for  it  new  readers.  Toung  men  of  France,  even  of 
the  nobility,  shared  its  principles,  which  infiltrated  them- 
selves through  all  classes.  The  new  minister  of  the  marine 
had  in  the  army  of  Rochambeau  a  son,  and  sons  of  the  new 
minister  of  war  and  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  were  soon  to 
follow.  But  the  philosophers,  like  the  statesmen  of  France, 
would  not  have  the  United  States  become  too  great :  they 
rather  desired  to  preserve  for  England  so  much  strength  in 
North  America  that  the  two  powers  might  watch,  restrain, 
and  balance  each  other. 

Meantime,  Prince  Kaunitz,  in  preparing  the  preliminary 
articles  for  the  peace  congress  at  Vienna,  adopted  the  idea 
of  Vergennes,  that  the  United  States  should  be  represented, 
so  that  direct  negotiations  between  them  and  Great  Britain 
might  proceed  simultaneously  with  those  of  the  European 
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powers;  and  his  paper  was  pronounced  by  Marie  Antoinette 
to  be  a  masterpiece  of  political  wisdom.  But  all  was  in 
vain.  England  would  still  have  no  negotiation  with  France 
for  peace  till  that  power  should  give  up  its  connection 
with  insurgent  America;  John  Adams  was  ready  to  go  to 
Vienna,  but  only  on  condition  of  being  received  by  the 
mediating  powers  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  an  independent 
state ;  Spain  shunned  all  mediation,  knowing  that  no  media- 
tor would  award  tt>  her  Gibraltar. 

Mortified  at  his  ill  success,  Kaunitz  threw  the  blame  of  it 
upon  the  unreasonable  pretensions  of  the  British  ministry; 
and  Austria  joined  herself  to  the  powers  which  held 
mi.  that  the  British  government  owed  concessions  to 
America.  lie  consoled  his  emperor  for  the  failure  of 
the  mediation  by  saying :  "  As  to  us,  there  is  more  to  gain 
than  to  lose  by  the  continuation  of  the  war,  which  becomes 
useful  to  us  by  the  mutual  exhaustion  of  those  who  carry  it 
on  and  by  the  commercial  advantages  which  accrue  to  us  so 
long  as  it  lasts." 

The  British  ministry  was  willing  to  buy  the  alliance  of 
Catharine  by  the  cession  of  Minorca,  and  to  propitiate 
Joseph  by  opening  the  Scheldt;  but  the  desires  of  both 
were  mainly  directed  to  the  east  and  south.  Catharine 
could  not  conceive  why  Europe  should  be  unwilling  to  see 
Christianity  rise  again  into  life  and  power  on  the  Bosjihorus. 
"  We  will  guarantee  to  you,"  said  Potemkin  to  Joseph,  "  all 
the  conquests  that  you  may  make,  except  in  Germany  or  in 
Poland."  "  Rome,"  wrote  the  empress,  "is  a  fit  acquisition 
for  a  king  of  the  Romans."  Joseph,  on  his  part,  aspired  to 
gain  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Danube  to  Bel- 
grade, and  all  the  country  north  of  the  straight  line  drawn 
from  Belgrade  to  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Gulf  of 
Drina,  sparing  I  lie  possessions  neither  of  Turkey  nor  of  the 
republic  of  Venice.  But  he  insisted  that  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia should  never  acquire  another  foot  of  land,  nor  even 
round  off  his  territory  by  exchanges.  So  the  two  eastern 
powers  divided  the  Orient  and  Italy  between  them,  know- 
ing that,  so  long  as  the  war  lasted,  neither  France  nor  Great 
Britain  could  interfere. 
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Spain  hail  just  heard  of  an  insurrection  begun  by  ex- 
Jesuits  in  Peru,  and  supported  by  Tupac  Amaru, 
who  claimed  descent  from  the  ancient  royal  family  nsi. 
of  the  Ineas.  But  the  first  reports  were  not  alarm- 
in.',  and  she  was  still  disposed  to  pursue  the  separate  nego- 
tiation with  Great  Britain.  The  suggestion  of  Hillsborough 
to  exchange  Gibraltar  for  Porto  Hico  was  rejected  by  Flor- 
ida IJlanca;  and  Cumberland,  the  British  agent  at  Madrid, 
having  nothing  to  propose  which  King  Charles  was  willing 
to  accept,  returned  from  his  fruitless  expedition.  It  was 
known  to  the  British  cabinet  that  South  America  was  dis- 
posed to  revolt;  and  that  especially  Chili  and  Peru  wished 
to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke. 

The  results  of  the  campaign  outside  of  the  United  States 
Here  indecisive.  The  French  again  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  recover  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  The  garrison  of 
Gibraltar  was  once  more  reduced  to  a  state  of  famine,  and, 
ere  the  middle  of  April,  was  once  more  relieved.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  fleets  encountered  each  other  in  August 
near  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  for  three  hours  and  a  half 
fought  within  musket-shot.  Victory  belonged  to  neither 
party.  The  Dutch,  who  had  given  proof  of  the  hardihood 
of  their  race,  bore  away  for  the  Texel ;  the  British  admiral 
returned  to  the  Nore,  to  receive  a  visit  from  his  king,  and 
on  the  plea  of  age  to  refuse  to  serve  longer  under  so  feeble 
an  administration.  The  name  and  fame  of  Hyder  Ali  spread 
from  the  Mysore  through  Europe  and  the  United  States ; 
and  he  seemed  with  his  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
about  to  beat  back  the  few  troops  of  the  British ;  but  he 
proved  unable  to  withstand  their  discipline.  On  the  ninth 
of  May,  lYusacola,  after  a  most  gallant  defence  against  the 
many  times  superior  force  of  the  Spaniards,  was  surren- 
dered under  an  honorable  capitulation.  The  British  garri- 
son were  made  to  promise  not  to  serve  during  the  war 
against  Spain  or  her  allies,  but  they  were  left  free  to  be 
employed  against  the  United  States. 

Meantime,  Vergennes,  through  the  French  minister  at 
Philadelphia,  complained  of  John  Adams  as  an  embarrass- 
ing negotiator.     At  first,  a  majority  of  congress  was  dis- 
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posed  to  insist  on  Adams  as  their  sole  plenipotentiary  for 
peace;  Virginia,  with  Madison  for  one  of  her  delegates, 
being  unanimous  in  his  favor.  But,  on  reflection,  it  wis 
wisely  decided  to  associate  with  the  New  England  man 
oilier  commissioners  selected  from  the  chief  sections  of  the 
country.  In  advance  of  their  election,  they  were  em]>owered 
to  conduct  the  negotiation  under  the  mediation  of  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  and  the  empress  of  Russia.  In  case  '•  of 
the  backwardness  of  Great  Britain  to  make  a  formal  ac- 
knowledgment of  independence,  they  were  at  liberty  to 
agree  to  a  truce,  provided  that  that  power  be  uot  left  in 
possession  of  any  part  of  the  thirteen  United  States.''  But 
Luzerne  further  insisted  on  making  their  instructions  toch 
as  V.-igennes  might  have  drafted,  and  snch  ;is  wonld  leave 
tin-  negotiation  for  both  countries  in  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  France.  In  repeated  interviews  with  a  special  commit- 
tee of  congress,  he  sounded  the  alarm,  that  a  war  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  might  disable  France  from  continu- 
ing the  powerful  diversions  which  thus  far  had  been  the 
salvation  of  the  United  States,  so  that  England  would  be 
left  at  liberty  to  fall  upon  them  with  her  undivided  strength ; 
that,  while  in  their  ultimatum  they  should  include  every 
concession  to  which  they  could  ever  consent,  they  should 
&till  hope  that  at  the  peace  France  would  procure  for  them 
complete  satisfaction. 

On  the  eleventh  of  June,  the  instructions  as 
amended  by  Luzerne,  were  laid  before  Congress  for 
its  acceptance.  The  commissioners  of  the  United  States 
were  to  insist  on  no  points  but  independence  and  the  valid- 
ity of  the  treaties  with  Louis  XVI.  "As  to  disputed  boon- 
daries,"  —  that  is,  whether  New  England  should  extend  to 
the  Kennebec,  the  Penobscot,  or  the  St.  Croix,  whether  New- 
York  should  resign  all  lands  within  the  water-shed  of  tl. 
Lawrence,  whether  the  republic  should  touch  the  Mississippi 
or  stop  at  the  crest  of  the  Alleghanies,  —  "and  as  to  other 
particulars,"  —  that  is,  the  fisheries  and  the  compensation  of 
loyalists  for  their  confiscated  property, —  the  commissioners 
were  left  at  liberty  to  act  "as  the  state  of  the  belligerent" 
France   "might   require."      For   this    purpose,   they   were 
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charged  "to  undertake  nothing  in  the  negotiations  for  peace 
or  truce  without  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the 
ministers  of  France,  and  ultimately  to  govern  themseUes 
by  their  advice  and  opinion." 

These  amendments  were  debated  in  a  body  which  was  con- 
scious of  its  want  of  power,  and  of  its  dependence  on  France 
for  the  chances  of  victory  in  the  coming  campaign  :  ami  they 
were  accepted  by  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  New  Jersey,  all  of  which  were  wholly  or  in 
put  held  by  the  enemy.  Jenifer,  who  was  always  disin- 
clined to  an  extended  boundary,  was  dragged  from  a  sick 
bed  to  assist  in  casting  the  vote  of  Maryland.  A  seventh 
state  was  still  needed,  and  was  sought  in  New  England. 
Luzerne  had  made  a  personal  appeal  to  Huntington  of  Con- 
necticut, then  president  of  congress  ;  but  though  he  showed 
great  moderation,  and  would  have  sacrificed  the  western 
Lands  of  his  own  commonwealth  rather  than  delay  the  peace, 
neither  he  nor  Sherman  could  brook  the  thought  of  the 
British  sweeping  down  in  the  rear  of  the  country,  and  occu- 

»pjring  as  their  province  the  lands  which  now  form  the  state 
of  Ohio.  It  fell,  therefore,  to  Sullivan,  who  was  in  the  pay 
of  France,  to  carry  the  amendments  by  the  vote  of  his  state. 
Luzerne  ascribed  the  result  to  the  absence  of  all  the  dele- 
gates from  the  state  of  New  York,  the  absence  of 
Samuel  Adams,  and  the  success  of  Sullivan  in  divid-  i:ei. 
ing  the  vote  of  New  England.  In  requital,  Sullivan 
was  recommended  by  the  French  envoy  to  the  cabinet  of 
Versailles  for  prolonged  rewards.1 

»'  Je  regarde  en  effet  la  negociation  commc  tftant  actuellement  enrre 
les  mains  de  S.  M.  sauf  l'independanee  et  les  Unite's,  et  j'ai  applaud] 
moi-mvme  a  cea  deux  reserves.  Je  desire  que  vous  accordiez  voire  ap- 
probation a  ces  mesures  qui  me  paraissent  remplir  les  ordrcs  que  voug 
m'avez  donne  le  0  mars  dernier.  J'attribue  la  promptitude  avec  !a- 
quelle  le  congres  s'est  rendu  a  mes  representations  a  deux  eauses  prin- 
cipals :  la  premiere  est  l'absenec  dc  M.  Samuel  Adams ;  je  crois  ulre 
parvenu  par  le  moyen  de  mon  correspondant  a  le  faire  connaitrc  aux 
principalis  de  ses  commettants,  et  si  les  dispositions  pre"sentes  se  sou- 
tiennent,  il  ne  sera  plus  renvoyd  au  congres.  La  seeonde  est  la  rupture 
it  hi  ligue  des  Etats  de  la  Nouvellc  Angleterre,  et  l'ancantissinunt  du 
systeme  qu'elle  s'e'tait  propose  pour  la  prolongation  de  la  guerre  :  e'est 
au  general  Sullivan  seul  que  j'en  ai  l'obligation;  ce  dele'guda  developpe' 
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On  the  ballot,  Jay,  Franklin,  Henry  Laurens,  and  Jefferson 
were  chosen  colleagues  of  John  Adams  in  the  commission. 
In  securing  the  election  of  Franklin,  Sullivan,  acting  in  con- 
cert with  Luzerne,  rendered  excellent  service.  Jefferson 
was  detained  in  America  by  the  illness  of  his  wife.  "  Con- 
gress have  done  very  well,"  wrote  John  Adams  to  Franklin, 
"  to  join  others  in  the  commission  for  peace,  who  have  some 
faculties  for  it.  My  talent,  if  I  have  one,  lies  in  making 
war."  At  the  same  time,  he  saw  60  wide  a  dissemination  of 
the  principles  of  the  American  revolution  that,  in  his 
1781.  opinion,  "  despotisms,  monarchies,  and  aristocracies 
must  conform  to  them  in  some  degree  in  practice, 
or  hazard  a  total  revolution  in  religion  and  government 
throughout  all  Europe." 

The  kingdom  of  Ireland  had  been  subjected  to  all  the 
restrictions  of  the  colonial  system,  and  others  of  her  own. 
Yet  the  Irish  refused  to  follow  the  example  of  resisting 
evil  laws  by  force ;  and,  taking  skilful  advantage  of  the 
habitual,  indolent  want  of  forethought  of  Lord  North,  they 
gained  more  complete  emancipation  than  could  have  been 
won  through  insurrection.  When  the  tidings  from  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker  Hill  reached  them,  their  parliament 
voted  that  "  it  heard  of  the  rebellion  with  abhorrence, 
and  was  ready  to  show  to  the  world  its  attachment  to 
the  sacred  person  of  the  king."  Taking  advantage  of  its 
eminently  loyal  disposition,  Lord  North  obtained  its  lc 'in- 
to employ  four  thousand  men  of  the  Irish  army  for  service 
in  America.  That  army  should,  by  law,  have  consisted  of 
twelve  thousand  men  ;  but  it  mustered  scarcely  more  than 
nine  thousand.     Out  of  these,  the  strongest  and  best,  with- 

dans  toutc  cette  affaire  autant  tie  patriotismc  que  d'attacliement  a  l'al- 
liance  et  jo  crois  pouvoir  compter  que  les  effort*  de  ce  dele'gue'  [S. 
Adams]  pour  rc'tablir  cette  association  seront  inutile*  aussi  longtemps 
qu'ii  restera  dans  le  eongres.  Je  pense  mfime  qu'il  sera  avantageux  pour 
('alliance  de  nourrir  son  attacliement  pour  nous-mflraos  apres  qu'il  sera 
retourne  dans  l'c'tat  de  New  Hampshire,  oil  il  jouit  de  beancoup  d'in- 
fluence.  II  a  remmed  au  projet  dont  il  est  fait  mention  dans  ma  depeche 
No.  140.  L'ftbsence  de  tous  les  de'le'guea  de  l'etat  de  New  York  a  t\& 
une  autre  eirconstance  licureuse,  vu  qu'ils  sont  encore  inoins  trnitublci 
que  les  Virginiens,  sur  l'e"tendue  des  limites  qu'ils  ont  imagine"  de  fixer  »u 
Canada  dans  l'ouest.    Extract  of  Luzerne  to  Vergennes,  11  June,  1781. 
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out  regard  to  the  prescribed  limitation  of  numbers,  were 
Selected  ;  and    eight   regiments,  all  that  could  be  formed, 
were  shipped  across  the  Atlantic.     Ireland  itself  being  left 
defenceless,  its  parliament  offered  the  national  remedy  of  a 
militia.     This  was  refused  by  Lord  North  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, instead  of  a  force  organized  and  controlled  by  the 
government,  self-formed  bands  of  volunteers  started 
into  being.     After  reflection,  the  militia  bill  was  sent       m\. 
over  for  enactment :  but  the  opportunity  had  been 
missed  ;  the  Irish  parliament  hail  learned  to  prefer  volun- 
teer corps  supported  by  the  Irish  themselves.     When,  in 
1778,   it  appeared   how  much    the  commissioners   sent   to 
America  had  been  willing  to  concede  to  insurgents  for  the 
sake  of  reconciliation,  the  patriots  of  Ireland  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  what  they  might  demand.     The  man  who  had  ob- 
tained the  lead  of  them  was  Henry  Grattan,  who,  in  a  venal 
age  and  in  a  venal  house  of  commons,  was  incorruptible.   No 
one  heard  the  eloquence  of  Chatham  with  more  delight ;  and 
no  one  has  sketched  in  more  vivid  words  the  character  of 
the  greatest  Englishman  of  that  age.     At  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  October,  1779,  Grattan,  then  but  thirty-three 
y-.in  of  age,  and  for  hardly  four  years  a  member  of  the 
house,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  address,  that  the  nation 
could  be  saved  only  by  free  export  and  free   import,  or, 
according  to  the  terser  words  that  were  finally  chosen,  by 
free  trade.     The  friends  of  government  dared  not  resist  the 
amendment,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously.     New  taxes 
were  refused.     The  ordinary  supplies,  usually  granted  for 
two  years,  were  granted  for  six  months.     The  house  was  in 
earnest ;  the  people   were   in  earnest ;  an  inextinguishable 
sentiment  of  nationality  was  aroused  ;   and  fifty  thousand 
volunteers  stood  in  arms  under  officers  of  their  own  choos- 
ing.    Great  Britain  being  already  tasked  to  the  uttermost, 
Lord  North  gave  way,  and  persuaded  its  parliament  to  con- 
cede the  claim  to  commercial  equality.     The  Irish  entered 
into  possession  of  their  natural  rights ;  yet  their  happiness 
was  clouded  by  the  thought  that  the  new  freedom  rested  on 
the  act  of  a  legislature  which  exclusively  represented  another 
kingdom,  and  which  yet  pretended  to  full  power  to  bind  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland. 
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After  the  defeat  of  Gates,  congress  subjected  its  fa- 
vorite to  a  court  of  inquiry,  and,  conforming  to 
the  advice  of  Washington,  selected  Major-general 
Greene  for  the  command  of  the  southern  department. 
-  had  received  his  appointment  and  his  instructions 
directly  from  congress,  and  his  command  had  been  co-ordi- 
nate and  independent.  On  confirming  the  nomination  of 
Greene,  congress  assigned  to  him  all  the  regular  troops, 
raised  or  to  be  raised,  in  Delaware  and  the  states  south  of 
it ;  and  conferred  on  him  all  the  powers  that  had  been 
ratted  in  Gates,  but  "subject  to  the  control  of  the  comman- 
ds! in  chief."  Thus  the  conduct  of  the  war  obtained,  for 
the  first  time,  the  harmony  and  unity  essential  to  success. 

Washington  was  in  danger  of  being  shortly  without  men ; 
yet  he  detached  for  the  service  in  the  Carolines  Lieuicnant- 
colonel  Henry  Lee,  his  best  cavalry  officer,  with  the  corps 
called  the  legion,  consisting  of  three  troops  of  horse  and 
three  companies  of  infantry  :  in  all,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  For  Greene  he  prepared  a  welcome  at  the  south, 
writing  to  George  Mason  :  "I  introduce  this  gentleman  as 
a  man  of  abilities,  bravery,  and  coolness.  He  has  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  our  affairs,  and  is  a  man  of  fortitude 
and  resources.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  therefore,  of 
his  employing  all  the  means  which  may  be  put  into  his 
hands  to  the  best  advantage,  nor  of  his  assisting  in  pointing 
out  the  most  likely  ones  to  answer  the  purposes  of  his  com- 
mand." 
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As  he  moved  south,  Greene  left  Steuben  in  Vir- 
ginia. At  Charlotte,  where  he  arrived  on  the  second 
of  December,  he  received  a  complaint  from  Corn- 
wallis  respecting  the  prisoners  of  King's  Mountain,  who 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  soldiery,  coupled  with  a  threat 
of  retaliation.  Avowing  his  own  respect  for  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  the  law  of  nations,  Greene  answered  by 
sending  him  a  list  of  about  fifty  men  who  had  been  banged 
by  Lord  Comwallis  himself,  and  by  others  high  in  the  Brit- 
ish service;  and  he  called  on  mankind  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  order  of  Lord  Comwallis  to  Balfour  aft  it  ihe  aotion 
near  Camden,  on  Lord  Itawdon's  proclamation,  and  on  the 
ravages  of  Tarleton.  Throughout  his  career,  he  was  true 
to  the  principles  which  he  then  announced.  No  one,  except 
a  deserter,  ever  died  by  his  order.  No  American  officer  in 
his  department  ever  imitated  the  cruelties  systematically 
practised  by  the  British.  Sumter  spared  all  prisoners, 
though  the  worst  men  were  among  them.  Marion  was 
famed  for  his  mercy.     Cruelty  was  never  imputed  to  Wit 

»  turns,  Pickens,  or  any  other  of  the  American  chiefs.  But 
the  British  officers  continued  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  observ- 
ing capitulations  with  citizens ;  insisting  that  those  who 
claimed  to  be  members  of  an  independent  state  could  derive 
no  benefit  from  any  solemn  engagement,  and  were  but  van- 
quished traitors  who  owed  their  lives  to  British  clemency. 

Iii  the  course  of  the  winter,  Colonel  William 
Cunningham,  under  orders  from  Colonel  Balfour  at 
Charleston,  led  one  hundred  and  fifty  white  men  and  negroes 
into  the  interior  settlements.  On  his  route,  he  killed  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  friends  to  the  United  States, 
to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  and  burned  their  habitations. 
At  length,  he  came  to  a  house  which  sheltered  an  Ameri- 
can party  of  thirty-five  men  under  Colonel  Hayes.  These 
refusing  to  surrender  at  discretion,  a  fire  from  both  sides 
was  kept  up  for  about  three  hours,  when  the  British  were 
able  to  set  fire  to  the  house.  In  this  extremity,  the  be- 
sieged capitulated  under  the  agreement  that  they  should  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war  until  they  could  be  exchanged. 
The  capitulation  was  formally  sigued  and  interchanged  ;  and 
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yet  the  Americans  had  no  sooner  inarched  out  than  the 
British  hanged  Colonel  Hayes  to  the  limb  of  a  tree.  The 
second  in  command  was  treated  in  like  manner;  after 
which,  Cunningham,  with  his  own  hands,  slew  some  of  the 
prisoners,  and  desired  his  men  to  follow  his  example.  One 
of  them  traversed  the  ground  where  his  old  neighbors 
ami  acquaintances  lay  dead  and  dying,  and  ran  his  BWOrd 
through  those  in  whom  he  saw  signs  of  life.  These  facts 
were  afterwards  established  by  a  judicial  investigation. 
i7go.  On    coming   into    a   new  region,  Greene  ordered 

observations  to  be  made  on  the  fords  and  capacity 
for  transportation  of  the  Dan,  the  Yadkin,  and  the  Catawba. 
Before  his  departure,  Gates  had  brought  together  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seven  men,  of  whom  only  a  little 
more  than  one  half  were  militia,  and  "  eight  hundred  were 
properly  clothed  and  equipped."  The  men  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  leave  the  camp  at  their  own  will,  and  make  visits 
to  their  homes.  This  Greene  forbade  as  an  act  of  desertion, 
and  the  first  who  was  caught  after  the  order  was  issued  m 
shot  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army  drawn  up  to  witneM 
the  execution.  Opinion  among  the  troops  approved  the 
decision,  and  by  degrees  the  discipline  of  the  southern  con- 
tinental troops  became  equal  to  their  courage.  The  cam- 
paign  was  sure  to  be  one  of  danger  and  hardship;  the 
firm  and  adventurous  commander  gained  the  confidence  and 
love  of  his  troops  by  sharing  every  peril  and  more  than 
sharing  every  toil. 

The  country  around  Charlotte  had  been  ravaged.  Send- 
ing Kosciuszko  in  advance  to  select  a  site  for  an  encamp- 
ment, he  marched  his  army  to  the  head  of  boat  navigation 
on  the  Pedee.  There,  in  a  fertile  and  unexhausted  country, 
at  the  falls  of  the  river,  he  established  his  "camp  of  repose" 
to  improve  the  discipline  and  spirits  of  his  men,  and  "to 
gain  for  himself  an  opportunity  of  looking  about." 

Greene  hail  expected  new  and  singular  difficulties ;  but 
they  exceeded  all  that  he  had  feared.  Shoals  of  militia, 
kept  on  foot  since  the  defeat  of  Gates,  had  done  little  hut 
waste  the  country.  The  power  of  government  was  far  less 
than  in  the  north.     The  inhabitants  were  averse  to  control. 
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Coming  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  they  were  still  from 
their  early  education  so  various  in  opinions  and  habits  tliiit 
there  was  a  want  of  notional  ohmotor  and  sentimeut.  Yet 
several  corps  of  partisans  were  bold  and  daring,  and  there 
was  a  great  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  black  people  who 
came  out  as  volunteers.  "  General  Washington's  influence," 
so  lie  wrote  to  Hamilton,  "  will  do  more  than  all  the  assem- 
blies upon  the  continent.  I  always  thought  him  exceed- 
ingly popular  ;  but  in  many  places  he  is  little  less  than 
adored,  and  universally  admired.  From  being  the  friend  of 
the  general,  I  found  myself  exceedingly  well  received." 

Confirmed  in  his  detached    command,  Morgan  with  his 
small  force  crossed  the  Catawba  just  below  the  mouth  of 


the  Little  Catawba,  and,  passing  Broad  River,  on  the 
twenty-fifth   of   December  encamped   on  the   north 


17*0. 
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lcuik  of  the  Pacolet.     Here  he  was  joined  by  about 
sixty  mounted  Carolinians  under  Colonel  Pickens,  and  two 
hundred  Georgians  under  Major  Maccall.      General 
Davidson,   of   North  Carolina,  on    the  twenty-ninth  Deo.  29. 
brought  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  into  camp,  but 
left  immediately  to  collect  more. 

Hearing  that  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Georgia  tories 
were  plundering  the  neighlwrhood  of  Fair  Forest,  Morgan 
sent  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington  with  his  own  regiment, 
and  two  hundred  mounted  riflemen  under  Maccall,  to  attack 
them.  Coming  up  with  them  at  about  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  thirtieth,  Washington  extended  his  mounted  Dk.  30. 
riflemen  on  the  wings,  and  charged  them  in  front 
with  his  own  cavalry.  The  tories  fled  without  resistance, 
losing  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and  about 
forty  who  were  taken  prisoners. 

Cornwallis,  who,  when  joined  by  the  re-enforcement  sent 
from  New  York  under  Leslie,  could  advance  with  thirty- 
five  hundred  fighting  men,  was  impatient  of  the  successes  of 
Morgan,  and  resolved  to  intercept  his  retreat.  On 
the  second  of  January,  1781,  he  ordered  Tarleton  jUn.'i, 
with  his  detachment  to  pass  Broad  River  and  to 
push  him  to  the  utmost.  "  No  time,"  wrote  he,  "  is  to  be 
lost."     Tarleton  answered  by  promising  either  to  destroy 
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Morgan's  corps,  or  push  it  before  him  over  Brow!  River 
towards  King's  Mountain;  and  he  wished  the  main  army  to 
advance,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  capture  the  fugitives.  "  I  fed 
bold  in  offering  my  opinion,"  he  wrote,  "  as  it  flows  from 
well-founded  inquiry  concerning  the  enemy's  designs."  To 
lliis  Cornwallis  replied:  "You  have  understood  my  inten- 
tions perfectly." 

The   danger   to    Morgan    was    imminent ;    for   the    light 

troops  were  pursuing  him  on  the  one  side,  and  the  main 

army  preparing  to  intercept  his  retreat  on  the  Other 

On  the  fourteenth,  Tarleton  passed  the  Enoree  and 

Tyger    Rivers    above   the  Cherokee   ford.      On    the 

afternoon    of    the    fifteenth,   Morgan    encamped    ;it 

Burr's    Mills    on    Thickety    Creek  ;    and    wrote    to 

Greene  his  wish  to  avoid  an  action.     "  But   thi-," 

he  added,  "  will  not  be  always  in  my  power."     His  scouts 

whom    he   kept    within  half   a  mile    of   the   camp    of   his 

enemy,  informed  him  that  Tarleton  had  crossed  the  Tyger 

at  Musgrove's  Mills,  with  a  force  of  eleven  or  twelve 

Jan.  16.  hundred  men.     On  the  sixteenth,  he  pat  himself  and 

his  party  in  full  motion  towards  Broad  River,  while 

in    the    evening  the   camp   which  he  had    abandoned    was 

occupied  by  Tarleton's  party.     The  same  day,  Cornwallis 

with  his  army  reached  Turkey  Creek. 

In  the  genial  clime  of  South  Carolina,  where  the  grass  is 
springing  through  every  month  of  winter,  cattle  in  tbOM 
days  grazed  all  the  year  round ;  never  housed,  nor  iV<l 
by  the  hand  of  man,  but  driven  from  time  to  time  iato 
OOWpene,  where  each  inhabitant  gave  salt  to  his  herd  and 
marked  them  for  his  own.  Two  miles  from  such  an  enclos- 
ure, on  a  wide  plain  covered  with  primeval  pines  and  chest- 
nut and  oak,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Spartanburg,  seven 
miles  from  the  Cherokee  ford  on  the  Broad  River,  and  a 
little  less  than  five  miles  from  the  line  of  North  Carolina, 
Morgan  encamped  his  parly  for  the  night.  Greene  bad!  left 
Morgan  to  his  discretion,  yet  with  warning  against  risking 
an  encounter;  his  best  officers  now  urged  him  beyond  all 
things  to  avoid  an  engagement.  With  a  noble  confidence 
in  himself  and  in  his  troops,  he  resolved  to  give  battle  to 
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his  pursuers.  In  the  evening,  he  moved  among  his  men, 
inspiring  them  with  cheerfulness.  During  the  night,  Pick- 
ens, who  had  been  for  a  few  days  absent,  returned  with 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  militia,  and  another  party  of 
fifty  came  in. 

At  an  hour  before  daylight,  Morgan,  through  his  i78i. 
excellent  system  of  spies,  knew  that  Tarleton's  troops  J*n- 1T- 
were  approaching  his  camp.  His  men  were  roused,  quietly 
breakfasted,  and  prepared  for  battle.  The  ground  chosen 
was  an  open  wood  between  the  springs  of  two  little 
rivulets,  with  a  slight  ridge  extending  from  one  of  them 
to  the  other.  In  the  wood,  free  from  undergrowth,  no 
thicket  offered  covert,  no  swamp  a  refuge  from  cavalry. 
The  best  troops,  about  four  hundred  in  number,  were  placed 
in  line  on  the  rising  ground.  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
of  the  Maryland  light  infantry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Howard,  formed  the  centre ;  two  companies  of 
approved  Virginia  riflemen  were  on  each  wing.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Washington's  regiment  of  dragoons,  consisting 
of  eighty  men,  was  placed  as  a  reserve  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  fire.  The  volunteers  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
four  hundred  in  number,  were  posted  under  Pickens  in 
advance,  so  as  to  defend  the  approaches.  Of  these,  sixty 
sharpshooters  of  the  North  Carolina  volunteers  were  to  act 
as  skirmishers  on  the  right  flank  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  front  of  the  line,  and  as  many  more  of  the  Geor- 
gians at  the  same  distance  on  the  left. 

Tarleton's  troops,  numbering  about  eleven  hundred,  hav- 
ing two  field-pieces  and  a  great  superiority  in  bayonets 
and  cavalry,  after  a  march  of  twelve  miles,  came  in  sight 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  drew  up  in  one  line.  The  legion 
infantry  formed  their  centre  with  the  seventh  regiment 
on  the  right,  the  seventy-first  on  the  left,  and  two  light 
companies  of  a  hundred  men  each  on  the  flanks.  The 
artillery  moved  in  front.  Tarleton,  with  two  hundred  and 
eighty  cavalry,  was  in  the  rear.  No  sooner  were  they 
formed  than  they  rushed  forward  with  shouts.  They  were 
received  by  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire,  —  first  from  the 
American  skirmishers,  and  then  from  the  whole  of  Pick- 
tol.  vi.  26 
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ens's  command.  At  the  main  line,  they  were  resisted  with 
obstinate  courage.  During  a  bloody  conflict,  their  supe- 
riority of  numbers  enabled  them  to  gain  tin-  flanks  of  the 
Americans  both  on  their  right  and  left.     At  this  moment, 

Morgan  ordered  the  Maryland  line,  which  shared  his 
jln.'iT.  own  self-possession,  to  retreat  fifty  yards  and  form 

anew.  The  British  eagerly  pressed  on,  thinking  the 
day  their  own,  and  were  within  thirty  yards  of  the  Amer- 
icana when  the  latter  halted  anil  turned  upon  them.  The 
Virginia  riflemen,  who  had  kept  their  places,  instinctively 
formed  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the  British,  so  that  they 
who  two  or  three  minutes  before  had  threatened  to  turn  the 
Americans  found  themselves  as  it  were  within  a  pair  of  open 
pincers,  exposed  to  the  converging  oblique  fire  of  two  com- 
panies of  sharpshooters  on  each  flank  and  a  direct  fire  from 
the  Marylanders  in  front.  The  change  was  so  sudden  that 
the  British  were  stunned  with  surprise.  Seeing  their  dis- 
order, the  line  of  Howard  charged  them  with  bayonets, 
and  broke  their  ranks  so  that  they  fled  with  precipitation. 
The  cavalry  of  Washington,  hitherto  unseen,  sprang  for- 
ward and  charged  successfully  the  cavalry  of  the  British. 
The  enemy  was  completely  routed  and  pursued  for  upwards 
of  twenty  miles. 

Of  the  Americans,  only  twelve  were  killed  and  sixty 
wounded.  Of  the  enemy,  ten  commissioned  officers  were 
killed,  and  more  than  a  hundred  rank  and  file  ;  two  hun- 
dred were  wounded  ;  twenty-nine  commissioned  officers  and 
more  than  five  hundred  privates  were  taken  prisoners,  be- 
side seventy  negroes.  Two  standards,  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred dragoon  horses,  thirty-five  wagons,  eight  hundred 
muskets,  and  two  field-pieces  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
British  at  Saratoga  and  retaken  at  Camden,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  The  immense  baggage  of  Tarleton's 
party,  which  had  been  left  in  the  rear,  was  destroyed  by 
the  British  themselves.  "  Our  success,"  wrote  the  victor  in 
his  modest  report,  "must  be  attributed  to  the  justice  of 
our  cause  and  the  gallantry  of  our  troops.  My  wishes  would 
induce  me  to  name  every  sentinel  in  the  corps." 

Aware  that  the  camp  of  Cornwallis  at  Turkey  Creek  was 
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within  twenty-five  miles,  and  as  near  as  the  battle-ground 
the  ford  on  the  Catawba,  Morgan  destroyed  the  eap- 
lured  baggage-wagons,  paroled  the  British  officers,  intrusted 
the  wounded  to  the  care  of  the  few  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and,  leaving  his  cavalry  to  follow  him  on  their 
return  from  the  pursuit,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  crossed 
the  Broad  River  with  his  foot  soldiers  and  his  prisoners, 
the  captured  artillery,  muskets  and  ammunition.  Proceed- 
ing by  easy  marches  of  ten  miles  a  day,  on  the 
twenty-third  he  crossed  the  Catawba  at  Sherrald's 
ford.  Taking  for  his  troops  a  week's  rest  in  his  camp 
north  of  the  river,  he  sent  forward  his  prisoners  to  Salisbury, 
under  the  guard  of  Virginia  militia,  whose  time  of  service 
had  just  expired  ;  and  he  recommended  by  letter  to  Greene 
that  the  militia  under  General  Stevens,  whose  term  of  ser- 
vice had  also  expired,  and  who  had  passed  a  month  in  repose, 
should  conduct  the  prisoners  to  a  place  of  safety  in  Virginia. 
The  fame  of  the  great  victory  at  the  Cowpens  spread  in 
every  direction.  Greene  announced  it  in  general  orders,  and 
hit  army  saluted  the  victors  as  "  the  finest  fellows  on  earth, 
more  worthy  than  ever  of  love."  Rutledge  of  South  Car- 
olina repeated  their  praises,  and  rewarded  Pickens  with 
a  commission  as  brigadier.  Davidson  of  North  Carolina 
wrote  that  the  victory  "gladdened  every  countenance,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  salvation  of  the  country."  The 
state  of  Virginia  voted  to  Morgan  a  horse  and  a  sword  in 
testimony  of  "  the  highest  esteem  of  his  country  for  his 
military  character  and  abilities  so  gloriously  displayed." 
The  United  States  in  congress  placed  among  their  records 
"  the  most  lively  sense  of  approbation  of  the  conduct 
of  Morgan  and  the  men  and  officers  uuder  his  command." 
To  him  they  voted  a  gold  medal,  to  Howard  and  Washing- 
ton medals  of  silver,  and  swords  to  Pickens  and  Triplet. 

The  health  of  Morgan  gave  way  soon  after  the  battle ;  and, 
in  three  weeks  more,  a  severe  acute  attack  of  rheumatism, 
consequent  on  the  exposures  of  this  and  his  former  campaigns, 
forced  him  to  take  a  leave  of  absence.  Wherever  he  had 
appeared,  he  had  always  heralded  the  way  to  daring  action, 
almost  always  to  success.     Ho  first  attracted  notice  in  the 
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camp  round  Boston,  was  foremost  in  the  march  through 
the  wilderness  to  Canada,  and  foremost  in  the  attempt  to 
take  Quebec  by  storm ;  he  bore  the  brunt  of  every  engage- 
ment with  Burgoyne's  army,  and  now  he  had  won  the 
most  extraordinary  victory  of   the  war   at  the  Cowpens. 

He  took  with  him  into  retirement  the  praises  of  all 
1781.       the  army,  and  of  the  chief  civil  representatives  of  the 

country.  Again  and  again  hopes  rose  that  he  might 
once  more  appear  in  arms ;  but  the  unrelenting  malady 
obliged  him  to  refuse  the  invitation  of  Lafayette  and  even 
of  Washington. 


BATTLE   OF   GUILFORD. 


CHAPTER  LIL- 


t-he   SOUTHERN    CAMPAIGN.      BATTLE   OF    GUILFORD    COURT- 
HOUSE. 


January — March,  1781. 

Morgan's  success  lighted  the  fire  of  emulation    in   the 
breast  of  Greene,  and  he  was  "  loath  it  should  stand  alone." 
The  defeat  at  the  Cowpens  took  Cornwallis  by  sur- 
prise.    "  It  is  impossible,"  so  he  wrote  on  the  eigh-  ji™1;.. 
teenth  of  January,  to  his  superior,  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
"  to  foresee  all  the  consequences  that  this  unexpected  and 
extraordinary  event  may  produce.      But  nothing  but  the 
most  absolute   necessity  shall   induce   me  to  give   up  the 
important   object  of    the   winter's    campaign.      Defensive 
measures  would  be  certain  ruin  to  the  affairs  of  Britain  in 
the  southern  colonies."     Instead  of  remaiuing  in  South  Car- 
olina, as  he  should  have  done,  he  without  orders  and  on  his 
own  responsibility  persisted  in  his  original  plan  of  striking 
at  the  heart  of  North  Carolina,  establishing  there  a  royal 
government,  and  pressing  forward  to  a  junction  with  the 
British  troops  on  the  Chesapeake.     Morgan  divined 
his  thoughts,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  wrote  to  Greene  Jan.  as. 
the  advice  to  join  their  forces.    Receiving  this  letter, 
Greene,  attended  by  a  few  dragoons,  rode  across  the 
country,  and  on  the  thirtieth  arrived  in  Morgan's  Jan.  30. 
camp  at  Sherrald's  ford  on  the  Catawba. 

Leaving  Lord  Rawdon  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
to  defend  South  Carolina,  Cornwallis,  having  formed  a 
junction  with  the  corps  under  Leslie,  began  his  long  march, 
avoiding  the  lower  roads,  there  being  so  few  fords  in 
the  great  rivers  below  their  forks.  On  the  twenty-  Jan.  a. 
fifth,  he  collected  his  army  at  Ramsower's  mill,  on 
the  south  fork  of  the  Catawba.     Here  he  resolved  to  give 


up  his  com municitt ions  with  South  Carolina,  and  to  turn 
his  army  into  light  troops.  The  measure,  if  not  in  everj 
respect  an  absunl  one,  was  adopted  many  days  too  late, 
Two  days  ho  devoted  to  destroying  superfluous  baggage  and 
all  wagons  except  those  laden  with  hospital  stores,  salt,  and 
ammunition,  and  four  reserved  for  the  sick  and  wounded, 
thus  depriving  his  soldiers  even  of  a  regular  supply  of  provi- 
sions. Then,  by  forced  marches  through  floods  of  rain,  he 
approached  the  river,  and  prepared  to  pass  it  as  soon  as  the 
high  waters  should  subside. 

Arriving  in  Morgan's  camp,  Greene  agreed  immediately 
with  him  that  the  plan  of  Comwallis  must  extend  to  a  co- 
operation with  the  British  troops  in  Virginia,  and  he  entered 
full  of  hope  on  the  great  career  that  was  opening  be- 
j»n 'bo.  f"ro  n'm>  To  his  forces  on  the  Pedee,  he  on  the  thirti- 
eth sent  orders  to  prepare  to  form  at  Guilford  court- 
house a  junction  with  those  under  Morgan,  writing  to 
linger:  "I  am  not  without  hopes  of  ruining  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  if  he  persists  in  his  mad  scheme  of  pushing  through 
the  country.  Here  is  a  fine  field  and  great  glory  ahead.* 
On  the  same  day,  "the  famous  Colon.]  William  Campbell" 
was  asked  to  "bring  without  loss  of  time  a  thousand  good 
volunteers  from  over  the  mountains."  A  like  letter  was 
addressed  to  Shelby,  though  without  effect.  To  the  officers 
commanding  in  the  counties  of  Wilkes  and  Surry,  Greene 
said :  "  If  you  repair  to  arms,  Lord  Comwallis  must  be 
inevitably  ruined."  He  called  upon  Sumter,  as  soon  as  his 
recovery  should  permit,  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  the 
South  Carolina  militia;  he  gave  orders  to  General  Piekens 
to  raise  as  many  troops  as  he  coidd  in  the  district  of 
Augusta  and  Ninety-Six,  and  hang  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy;  and  he  sought  out  powerful  horses  and  skilful 
riders  to  strengthen  the  cavalry  of  Washington. 

Meantime,  parties  sent  out  by  Morgan  brought  in  near  a 
hundred  British  stragglers,     lie  had  sent  his  prisoners  be- 
yond the  Yadkin    on    their  way  towards    Virginia, 
Feb.  1.    when  on  the  first  day  of  February  Comwallis  with  a 
part  of  his  army  passed  the  Catawba  at  Macgowaii's 
ford.     The  dark  stream  was  near  five  hundred  yards  wide, 
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with  a  rocky  bottom  and  a  strong  current,  and  was  dis- 
jinti'd  by  <  i < - 1 1  •  ■  i- : 1 1  Davidson  of  North  Carolina  with  three 
hundred  militia.  By  forsaking  the  true  direction  of  the 
ford,  the  British  escaped  a  direct  encounter,  but  forty  of 
their  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  were  killed  or  wounded; 
and  the  horse  under  Cornwallis  was  struck  while  in  the 
Mivam,  but  reached  the  shore  before  falling.  The  other 
division  passed  the  Catawba  at  Beattie's  ford,  and  the 
united  army  encamped  about  five  miles  from  the  river  on 
the  road  to  Salisbury.  "I  waited  that  night,"  writes  Greene, 
"  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  militia  to  collect  at  till 
past  midnight,  and  not  a  man  appeared."  On  the 
second  and  third  of  February,  the  American  light  pJiJ'j's. 
infantry,  continuing  their  march,  with  the  British  at 
their  heels,  crossed  the  Yadkin  at  the  Trading  ford,  partly 
on  flats,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  in  a  heavy  rain. 
After  the  Americans  were  safe  beyond  the  river  and  Morgan 
had  secured  all  water  craft  on  its  south  side,  it  rose  too  high 
to  be  forded.  To  the  Americans  it  seemed  that  Providence 
was  their  ally. 

Cornwallis  was  forced  to  lose  two  days  in  ascending  the 
Yadkin  to  the  so-called  Shallow  ford,  where  he  crossed 
on  the  seventh.  On  the  night  of  the  ninth  he  en- Feb. 7,9. 
camped  near  the  Moravian  settlement  of  Salem, 
where,  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  wilderness,  gentle  and 
humble  and  hospitable  emigrants,  bound  by  their  faith  never 
to  take  up  arms,  had  chosen  their  abodes,  and  for  their  sole 
defence  had  raised  the  symbol  of  the  triumphant  Lamb. 
Among  them  equality  reigned.  No  one,  then  or  thereafter, 
was  held  in  bondage.  There  were  no  poor,  and  none 
marked  from  others  by  their  apparel  or  their  dwellings. 
Everywhere  appeared  the  same  simplicity  and  neatness. 
The  elders  watched  over  the  members  of  the  congregation, 
and  incurable  wrong-doers  were  punished  by  expulsion. 
After  their  hours  of  toil  came  the  hour  of  prayer,  exhorta- 
tions, and  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns.  Under  their 
well-directed  labor  on  a  bountiful  soil,  in  a  genial  clime, 
the  wilderness  blossomed  like  the  rose. 

While  Cornwallis  rested  for  the  night  near  Salem,  at  the 
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distance  of  five-and-twenty  miles  the  two  divisions  of  the 
American  army  effected  their  junction  at  Guilford  court- 
house. The  united  force  was  too  weak  to  offer  battle ;  a 
single  neglect  or  mistake  would  have  proved  its  ruin. 
Edward  Carrington  of  Virginia,  the  wise  selection  of 
Greene  for  his  quartermaster,  advised  to  cross  the  Dan 
twenty  miles  below  Dix's  ferry  at  the  ferries  of  Irwin  and 
Boyd,  which  were  seventy  miles  distant  from  Guilford 
court-house,  and  where  he  knew  that  boats  could  be  col- 
lected.    The  advice  was  adopted.     To  carry  it  out,  Greene 

placed  under  Otho  Williams  the  flower  of  his  troops 
Fobl'io.   a8  a  ''Snt  corP8i  which  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth 

sallied  forth  to  watch  and  impede  the  advance  of 
Cornwallis,  to  prevent  his  receiving  correct  information, 
and  by  guarding  the  approaches  of  Dix's  ferry  to  lead  him 
in  that  direction.  They  succeeded  in  keeping  Cornwallis 
for  a  day  or  two  in  doubt. 

Meantime,  the  larger  part  of  the  army  under  Greene, 
without  tents,  poorly  clothed,  and  for  the  most  part  without 
shoes,  "  many  hundreds  of  the  soldiers  tracking  the  ground 
witli  their  bloody  feet,"  retreated  at  the  rate  of  seventeen 
miles  a  day  along  wilderness  roads  where  the  wagon-wheels 

sunk  in  deep  mire  and  the  creeks  were  swollen  by 
Fob.  14.  heavy  rains.     On  the  fourteenth,  they  arrived  at  the 

ferries.  Greene  first  sent  over  the  wagons,  and  at 
hnlf-pnst  live  in  the  afternoon  could  write  "  that  all  his 
troops  were  over  and  the  stage  clear." 

So  soon  as  Cornwallis  gained  good  information,  he  pur- 
sued the  light  troops  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day,  but 

he  was  too  late.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth, 
Feb.  M.  Otho  Williams  brought  his  party,  which  on  that  day 

had  marched  forty  miles,  to  the  ferries.  The  next 
Feb  is.  morning,  Cornwallis  made  his  appearance  there,  only 

to  learn  that  the  Americans,  even  to  their  rear-guard, 
had  crossed  the  river  the  night  before. 

The  safety  of  the  southern  states  had  depended  on  the 
success  of  this  retreat  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
Catawba  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Dan.  On  the  march 
from  Guilford  court-house,  Greene  scarcely  slept  four  hours 
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in  as  many  flays ;  and  his  care  was  so  comprehensive  that 
nothing,  however  trifling,  was  afterwards  found  to  have 
been  overlooked  or  neglected.  "  Your  retreat  before  Corn- 
wallis,"  wrote  Washington,  "is  highly  applauded  by  all 
ranks,  and  reflects  much  honor  on  your  military  abilities." 
"  Every  measure  of  the  Americans,"  so  wrote  a  British  his- 
torian, "during  their  march  from  the  Catawba  to  Virginia, 
was  judiciously  designed  and  vigorously  executed."  Special 
applause  was  awarded  to  Carrington  and  to  Otho  Williams. 
In  the  camp  of  Greene  every  countenance  was  lighted 
np  with  joy.  Soldiers  in  tattered  garments,  with  but  one 
blanket  to  four  men,  without  shoes,  without  regular  food, 
without  pay,  were  proud  and  happy  in  the  thought  of  having 
done  their  duty  to  their  country.     They  all  were  ready  to 

§  cross  the  Dan  once  more  and  attack. 
After  giving  his  troops  a  day's  rest,  Coruwallis  moved 
by  easy  marches   to    Hillsborough,   where  on   the 
twentieth  he  invited  by  proclamation  all  loyal  sub-  p^'jo 
jecte  in  North  Carolina  to  repair  to  the  royal  stand- 
ard which  he  erected,  being  himself  ready  to  concur  with 
them  in  re-establishing  the  government  of  the  king. 

No  sooner  had  the  British  left  the  banks  of  the  Dan,  than 
Lee's  legion  recrosscd  the  river.     They  were  followed 
on  the  twenty-first  by  the  light  troops,  and  on  the  Feb.  21. 
twenty-second  by  Greene  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  Feb.  22. 
including  a  re-enforcement  of  six  hundred  militia-men 
of  Virginia. 

The  loyalists  of  North  Carolina,  inferring  from  the  proc- 
lamation of  Cornwallis  that  he  was  in  peaceable  prunomrirni 
of  the  country,  rose  in  such  numbers  that  seven  independent 
companies  were  formed  in  one  day ;  and  Tarleton  with  the 
British  legion  was  detached  across  the  Haw  River  for  their 
protection.  By  the  order  of  Greene,  Pickens,  who  had 
collected  between  three  and  four  hundred  militia,  and  Lee 
formed  a  junction  and  moved  against  both  parties.  Missing 
Tarleton,  they  fell  in  with  three  hundred  royalists  under 
Colonel  Pyle,  and  routed  them  with  "dreadful  ffwnagf," 
Tarleton,  who  was  refreshing  his  legion  about  a  mile  from 
the  scene  of  action,  hurried  back  to  Hillsborough,  and  all 
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royalists  who  were  on  their  way  to  join  the  king's  standard 
returned  home.  Cornwallis  describes  himself  as  bong 
"among  timid  friends  and  adjoining  to  inveterate  rebels." 

To  compel  Greene  to  accept  battle,  Cornwallis  on 
Fed  27.  *ne  twenty-seventh  moved  his  whole  force  in  two  col- 
umns across  the  Haw,  and  encamped  near  Allemance 
Creek.     For  seven  days,  Greene  lay  within  ten  miles  of  the 
British  cainp,  but  baffled  his  enemy  by  taking  a  new  position 
every  night.      No  fear  of  censure  could   hurry  his 
March,    determined  mind.     He  waited  till  in  March  he  was 
joined  by  the  south-west  Virginia  militia  under  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  by  another  brigade  of  militia  from  Virginia 
under  General  Lawson,  by  two  from  North  Carolina  under 
Butler  and    Eaton,  and    by  four   hundred    regulars 
Mar.  jo.  raised  for  eighteen   months.      Then    on   the   tenth) 
while  Cornwallis  was  on  his  march  to  New  Garden 
or  the  Quaker  meeting-house,  he  prepared  to  hazard 
M»r.  H.  an  engagement.      On    the  fourteenth,  he   encamped 
near    Guilford    court-house,   within    eight   miles  of 
Cornwallis. 

At  dawn  of  day  on  the  fifteenth,  Cornwallis,  having 

Mar.  15.  «•   ,  •     i  ,  ■  , 

sent  off  his  baggage  under  escort,  set  in  motion  the 
rest  of  his  army,  less  than  nineteen  hundred  in  number,  all 
of  them  veteran  troops  of  the  best  quality.  To  oppose  them, 
Greene  had  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  men  equal  to  the 
best  of  the  British,  and  more  than  two  thousand  militia,  in 
all  twice  as  many  as  his  antagonist.  But  he  himself  had 
not  taken  off  his  clothes  since  he  left  his  camp  on  the  Pedee ; 
and  on  this  most  eventful  day  of  his  life  he  found  himself 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  constant  watching. 

The  ground  on  which  his  army  was  to  be  drawn  up  was 
a  large  hill,  surrounded  by  other  hills  and  almost  every- 
where covered  with  massive  forest  trees  and  a  thick  under- 
growth. To  receive  the  enemy,  he  selected  three  separate 
positions:  the  first,  admirably  chosen;  the  second,  three 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  was  entirely  in  the 
woods ;  between  one  quarter  and  one  third  of  a  mile  in  the 
rear  of  the  second  was  the  third  position,  where  he  dn-w 
up  his  best  troops  obliquely,  according  to  the  declivities  of 
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a  hill  on  which  they  were  posted,  most  of  them  in  a  forest. 
The  positions  were  so  far  apart  that  they  could  give  each 
other  no  support ;  so  that  Cornwallis  had  to  engage,  as  it 
were,  three  separate  armies,  and  in  each  engagement  he 
would  have  a  superiority  in  numbers.  Greene  had  always 
differed  with  the  commander  in  chief  on  the  proper  manner 
of  using  militia,  —  Washington  being  convinced  that  they 
should  be  used  as  a  reserve  to  improve  an  advantage,  while 
Greene  insisted  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  front ;  and 
he  now  acted  on  that  opinion. 

The  position  selected  for  the  first  line  is  described  1791. 
by  Greene  as  the  most  advantageous  he  ever  saw.  It  Mar- 16- 
was  on  the  skirt  of  the  wood,  protected  on  the  flanks  ami 
rear,  having  in  the  centre  a  fence,  with  open  ground  over 
which  the  British  army  was  obliged  to  advance,  exposed  to 
a  fire  that  must  have  torn  them  in  pieces,  had  they  encoun- 
tered troops  who  would  have  stood  their  ground.  Here 
Greene  placed  the  two  brigades  of  North  Carolina  militia, 
not  quite  eleven  hundred  in  number,  his  poorest  troops,  sud- 
denly called  together,  ignorant  of  war,  of  each  other,  and  of 
their  general  officers.  On  their  right  were  posted  two  six- 
pounders,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington  with  an  able 
corps  of  observation  ;  on  their  left,  a  like  corps  was  formed 
of  Lee's  command  and  the  riflemen  from  beyond  the 
mountains. 

The  battle  began  with  cannonading  about  one  in  the 
afternoon.  The  undivided  force  of  Cornwallis  displayed 
into  line,  advanced  at  <juick  step,  gave  their  fire,  shouted, 
ami  rushed  forward  with  bayonets.  While  they  were  still 
in  the  open  field,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
yards,  the  North  Carolina  brigade  fled,  "  none  of  them  hav- 
ing fired  more  than  twice,  very  few  more  than  once,  and 
near  one  half  not  at  all."  Lee  and  Campbell  with  their 
troops  were  separated  from  the  main  army,  which  they  did 
not  rejoin  till  the  next  day. 

Without  pausing  to  take  breath,  the  British  line,  which 
had  not  escaped  without  loss,  advanced  to  attack  the  second 
position  of  the  Americans,  defended  by  the  Virginia  bri- 
gade.   The  men  were  used  to  forest  warfare,  and  they  made 
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a  brave  and  obstinate  resistance.  They  would  discharge 
their  pieces,  draw  back  behind  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  load, 
and  return  to  renew  their  well-directed  fire.  In  dislodging 
some  Americans  from  their  post  on  a  woody  height,  the 
ranks  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  guards  were  thinned  and 
many  of  their  officers  fell.  The  brigade  did  not  retreat  till 
the  British  drew  near  enough  to  charge  with  the  bayonet. 

The  British  army,  though  suffering  from  fatigue  and 
weakened  by  heavy  losses,  pressed  forward  to  the  third 
American  line,  where  Greene  himself  was  present.  A  fierce 
attack  was  made  on  the  American  right  by  Colonel  Webster 
with  the  left  of  the  British.  After  a  bloody  and  long-con- 
tinued encounter,  the  British  were  beaten  back  by 
mIuv'is.  tne  continentals,  and  with  great  loss  were  forced  to 
recross  a  ravine.  Webster  himself  received  wounds 
which  in  a  few  days  proved  to  be  mortal. 

The  second  battalion  of  the  guards,  led  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Stewart,  broke  through  the  second  Maryland  regi- 
ment, captured  two  field-pieces,  and  pursued  their  advantage 
into  more  open  ground.  Immediately  Lieutenant-colonel 
Washington,  who  had  brought  his  cavalry  once  more  into 
the  field,  made  a  charge  upon  them  with  his  mounted  men ; 
and  the  first  regiment  of  Marylanders,  led  by  Gunby  and 
seconded  by  Howard,  engaged  with  their  bayonets.  Stew- 
art fell  under  a  blow  from  Captain  Smith ;  and  the  British 
party  was  driven  back  with  great  slaughter  and  the  loss  of 
the  cannon  which  they  bad  taken.  The  first  battalion  of  the 
guards,  although  already  crippled,  advanced  against  the 
Americans.  A  severe  American  fire  on  its  front  and  flanks 
completely  broke  its  ranks.  At  this  moment,  Du  Puy's 
Hessian  regiment,  which  had  thus  far  suffered  but  little, 
came  up  in  compact  order  on  the  left  of  the  guards,  who 
rallied  behind  them,  renewed  the  attack,  and  iu  turn  de- 
feated the  Americans. 

The  British  army  appeared  to  be  gaining  the  Amerir-.-in 
right.  The  battle  had  raged  for  two  hours.  Greene  could 
still  order  into  the  fight  two  Virginia  regiments  of  conti- 
nentals, of  which  one  had  hardly  been  engaged,  the  other 
bad  been  withheld  as  a  reserve ;  but  he  hesitated.     After 
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deliberating  for  some  moments,  not  knowing  how  much  the 
British  had  suffered,  he  left  his  cannon  and  the  field  to  the 
enemy,  and  used  his  reserve  only  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his 
army.  The  last  as  well  as  the  first  in  the  engagement  were 
the  riflemen  of  Campbell,  who  continued  firing  from 
tree  to  tree  till  they  were  compelled  to  fly  by  the  MJ^'iB. 
cavalry  of  Tarleton.  After  the  Americans  were  en- 
camped in  safety,  Greene  fainted  from  extreme  exhaustion, 
and,  on  recovering  consciousness,  still  remained  far  from 
well. 

Although  the  battle  at  Guilford  drew  after  it,  for  the 
British,  all  the  consequences  of  a  defeat,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  power  in  North  Carolina,  no  praise  is  too  great  for 
the  conduct  of  their  officers  and  troops  throughout  the  day. 
On  their  side,  five  hundred  and  Beventy  were  killed  or 
wounded ;  and  their  wounded,  dispersed  over  a  wide  space 
of  country,  asked  for  immediate  care.  Of  the  Americans, 
the  loss  was,  of  continentals,  three  hundred  and  twenty-six; 
of  the  militia,  ninety-three.  But  nearly  three  hundred  of 
the  Virginia  militia  and  six  hundred  of  those  of  North  Car- 
olina, whose  time  of  service  had  almost  expired,  seized  the 
occasion  to  return  home.  The  battle  of  King's  Mountain 
drove  Cornwallis  back  into  South  Carolina;  the  defeat  at 
the  Cowpena  made  his  second  invasion  of  North  Carolina 
a  desperate  enterprise ;  the  battle  at  Guilford  court-house 
transformed  the  American  army  into  pursuers,  the  British 
into  fugitives. 

Virginia  furnished  to  the  army  that  fought  at  Guilford 
sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  her  militia  and  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  her  continental  troops.  "  The 
great  re-enforcements,"  wrote  Cornwallis  to  Germain,  "sent 
by  Virginia  to  General  Greene  whilst  General  Arnold  was 
in  the  Chesapeake,  are  convincing  proofs  that  small  expedi- 
tions do  not  frighteji  that  powerful  province." 

This  act  of  magnanimity  was  deliberate.  "  Your  state," 
wrote  Washington  to  Jefferson,  its  governor,  "  will  experi- 
ence more  molestation  ;  but  the  evils  from  predatory  incur- 
sions are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  injury  of  the  common 
cause.     I  am  persuaded  the  attention  to  your  immediate 
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safety  will  not  divert  you  from  the  measures  intended  to 
re-enforce  the  southern  army.  The  late  accession  of  force 
makes  the  enemy  in  Carolina  too  formidable  to  be  resisted 
without  powerful  succors  from  Virginia."  And  he  gave 
orders  to  Steuben  :  "Make  the  defence  of  the  state  as  little 
as  possible  interfere  with  the  measures  for  succoring  Gen- 
eral Greene.  Every  thing  is  to  be  apprehended,  if  he  is  not 
powerfully  supported  from  Virginia."  Jefferson  made  the 
advice  of  Washington  his  rule  of  conduct,  though  accused 
in  his  own  state  of  doing  too  much  for  the  Carolinas.  On 
the  third  day  after  the  battle,  Greene  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton :  "  Virginia  has  given  me  every  support  I  could  wish." 
In  his  report  of  the  day  of  Guilford,  Greene  hardly  did 
himself  justice  ;  public  opinion  took  no  note  of  his  mistake* 
in  the  order  of  battle,  and  acknowledged  the  greatness  of 
his  general  plan  and  its  successful  result.  Virginia  and  the 
whole  south  confided  in  his  capacity. 
i78i  On  the  eighteenth,  committing  his  wounded  to  the 

Mur.  is.  tender  mercies  of  the  Americans,  Cornwallis,  with  the 
wreck  of  his  victorious  but  ruined  army,  began  his  flight ; 
and,  as  he  hurried  away,  distributed  by  proclamation  news 
of  his  victory,  offers  of  pardon  to  repentant  rebels,  ami 
promises  of  protection  to  the  loyal.     He  was  pursued  by 

Greene,  who  was  now  eager  for  battle.  On  the 
Mar.  38.  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  the  Americans  arrived 

at  Ramsay's  Mills,  on  Deep  River;  but  Cornwallis 
had  just  a  few  hours  before  crossed  the  river  on  a  tempo- 
rary bridge.  No  longer  in  danger  of  being  overtaken,  lit 
moved  by  way  of  Cross  Creek,  now  Lafayette,  towards 
Wilmington.  His  rapid  march  through  a  country  thinly 
inhabited  left  no  tracks  which  the  quickening  of  spring 
did  not  cover  over,  except  where  houses  had  been  burnt 
and  settlements  broken  up.  But  it  taught  the  loyalists  of 
North  Carolina  that  they  could  put  no  trust  in  the  prom- 
ises of  British  generals  or  the  protection  of  the  British  king. 
All  North  Carolina,  except  Wilmington,  was  left  to  the 
Americans. 

"  From  the  report  of  Cornwallis,"  said  Fox,  on  the 
jnne  12.  twelfth  of  June,  to  the  house  of  commons,  "then 
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the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  tbe  war  is  at  once 
impracticable  in  its  object  and  ruinous  in  its  progress. 
In  the    disproportion   between   the   two  armies,  a  victory 

ras  highly  to  the  honor  of  our  troops ;  but,  hail  our  army 
been  vanquished,  what  course  could  they  have  taken?  Cer- 
iMinly  they  would  have  abandoned  the  field  of  action, 
and  flown  for  refuge  to  the  seaside ;  precisely  the  j„n2'ia. 
measures  the  victorious  army  was  obliged  to  adopt." 
And  he  moved  the  house  of  commons  to  recommend  to  the 
ministers  every  possible  measure  for  concluding  peace. 

In  the  course  of  the  very  long  debate,  the  younger  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  then  just  twenty-two,  avoiding  the  question  of 
independence,  and  thus  unconsciously  conciliating  the  favor 
of  George  III.,  explained  to  a  listening  house  the  princi- 
ples and  conduct  of  his  father  on  American   affairs.      Then, 

eferring  to  Lord  Westcote,  he  said:  "A  noble  lord  has 
called  the  American  war  a  holy  war :  I  affirm  that  it  is  a 
most  accursed  war,  wicked,  barbarous,  cruel,  and  unnatural ; 
conceived  in  injustice,  it  was  brought  forth  and  nurtured 
in  folly  ;  its  footsteps  are  marked  with  slaughter  and  dev- 

station,  while  it  meditates  destruction  to  the  miserable 
people  who  are  the  devoted  objects  of  the  resentments 
which  produced  it.  The  Iiritish  nation,  in  return  for  its 
vital  resources  in  men  and  money,  has  received  ineffective 
victories  and  severe  defeats,  which  have  filled  the  land  with 
mourning  for  the  loss  of  dear  relations  slain  in  the  im- 
pious cause  of  enforcing  unconditional  submission,  or  nar- 
ratives of  the  glorious  exertions  of  men  struggling  under 
all  difficulties  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty.  Where  is  the 
Englishman  who  can  refraiu  from  weeping,  on  whatever 
side  victory  may  be  declared?"     The  voice  was  listened 

(to  as  that  of  Chatham,  "  again  living  in  his  son  with  all 
his  virtues  and  all  his  talents."  "  America  is  lost,  irrecov- 
erably lost,  to  this  country,"  added  Fox.  "  We  can  lose 
nothing  by  a  vote  declaring  America  independent." 

On  the  division,  an  increased  minority  revealed  the  grow- 
ing discontent  of  the  house  of  commons  at  the  continuance 
of  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  Lin. 

THE    SOUTHERN    CAMPAIGN.      GREENE    IN   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

1781. 

On  the  seventh  of  April,  Cornwallis  brought  the  relics 
of  his  army  to  Wilmington,  where  a  party  sent  by 
April 7.   h's  orders  from  Charleston  nwaited  him.     He  could 
not  move  by  land  towards  Camden  without  exposing 
his  troops  to  the  greatest  chances  of  being  lost.     He  should 
here  sped  to  Charleston  by  water,  to  retain  possession  of 
South   Carolina ;  but  such  a  movement  would   have  pub- 
lished to  the  world  that  all  his  long  marches  and  victories 
had  led  only  to  disgrace.     A  subordinate  general,  sure  of 
the  favor  and    approval  of  Germain,  he  forced  his  plans 
on  his  commander  in  chief,  to  whom  ho  wrote :  "  I  cannot 
help  expressing  my  wishes  that  the   Chesapeake  may  be- 
come the  seat  of  war,  even,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense 
of  abandoning  New  York."     And  without  waiting  for  nn 
answer,  in  the  last  days  of  April,  with  a  force  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  thirty-five  men,  all  told,  he  left  AVil- 
M»y.      mington  for  Virginia.     Clinton  replied:  "Had  yon 
intimated  the  probability  of  your  intention,  I  should 
certainly  have  endeavored  to  have  stopped  you ;  as  I  did 
then  as  well  as  now  consider  such  a  move  likely  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  our   interests  in  the  southern    colonies." 
April.     He  had  just  received  from  the  secretary  this  mes- 
sage :  "  Lord  George  Germain  strongly  recommends 
it  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  either  to  remain  in  good  humor, 
in  full  confidence  to  be  supported  as  much  as  the  nature 
of  the  service  will  admit  of,  or  avail  himself  of  the  leave 
of  coming  home ;   as  no  good  can  arise  to  the  service  if 
there  is  not  full  confidence   between  the  general   and  the 
minister."     But,  instead  of  resigning,  he  hastened  to  warn 
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Germain :  "  Operations  in  the  Chesapeake  are  attended 
with  great  risk,  unless  we  are  sure  of  a  permanent  supe- 
riority at  sea.  I  cannot  agree  to  the  opinion  given  me 
by  Lord  Comwallis."  "I  trerahle  for  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  may  ensue." 

But  the  subordinate  general  had  from  Wilmington  writ- 
ten to  the  secretary  "that  a  serious  attempt  upon  Virginia 
would  be  the  most  solid  plan;"  and  Germain  hastened 
to  instruct  Clinton:  "Lord  Comwallis's  opinion  entirely 
coincides  with  mine  of  the  great  importance  of  pushing 
the  war  on  the  side  of  Virginia  with  all  the  force  that  can 
be  spared." 

In  his  march  from  Wilmington,  Comwallis  met  little 
resistance.  At  Halifax,  his  troops  were  let  loose  to  commit 
enormities  that  were  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  man.  For 
the  place  of  junction  with  the  British  army  in  Virginia, 
he  fixed  upon  Petersburg  on  the  Appomattox. 

So  soon  as  Comwallis  had  escaped  beyond  pursuit,  rrei. 
Greene  "  determined  to  carry  the  war  immediately  Mar  29" 
into  South  Carolina."  Dismissing  those  of  the  militia 
whose  time  was  about  to  expire,  lie  retained  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  men,  with  small  chances  of  re-enforcements  or  of 
sufficient  subsistence.  He  knew  the  hazards  which  he  was 
incurring ;  but,  in  case  of  untoward  accidents,  he  believed 
that  Washington  and  his  other  friends  would  do  justice  to 
his  name. 

The  possession  of  the  interior  of  South  Carolina  depended 
on  the  posts  at  Camden  and  Ninety-Six  in  that  state, 
and  at  Augusta  in  Georgia.  On  the  sixth  of  April,  April  e 
Graeme  detached  a  force  under  Lee,  which  joined 
.Marion,  and  threatened  the  connections  between  Camden 
and  Charleston;  Sumter,  with  three  small  regiments  gi 
regular  troops  of  the  state,  had  in  charge  to  hold  the 
country  between  Camden  and  Ninety-Six ;  and  Pickens 
with  the  western  militia  to  intercept  supplies  on  their  way 
to  Ninety  Six  and  Augusta. 

After  these  preparations,  Greene  on  the  seventh  April  7. 
began  his  march  from  Deep  River,  and  on  the  twen- 
tieth encamped  his  army  a  half-mile  from  the  strong  Apr.  m. 
tol.  ti.  26 


and  well-garrisoned    works  of   Camden.     In    the   hope   of 
intercepting  a  party  whom  Rawdon   had  sent  out,  Greene 

moved  to  the  south  of  the  town  ;  bat,  finding  th.it  he 
aJJ'm.  had  been  misled,  his  army,  on  the  twenty-fourth,  took 

a  well-chosen  position  on  Hobkiik's  Hill.  The  erni- 
nence  was  covered  with  wood,  and  flanked  on  the  left 
by  an  impassable  swamp.     The  ground  towards  Camden, 

which  was  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  was  protected  by 
Apr.  as,  a  forest  and  thick  shrubbery.     On  the  twenty-eighth, 

the  men,  having  been  under  arras  from  daylight, 
were  dismissed  to  receive  provisions  and  prepare  their 
morning  repast.  The  horses  were  unsaddled  and  feeding ; 
Greene  was  at  breakfast. 

By  keeping  close  to  the  swamp,  Rawdon,  with  about 
nine  hundred  men,  gained  the  left  of  the  Americans,  '•  in 
some  measure  by  surprise,"1  and  opened  a  fire  upon  their 
pickets.  The  good  discipline  which  Greene  had  intro- 
duced now  stood  him  in  stead.  About  two  hundred  and 
fifty  North  Carolina  militia,  who  had  arrived  that  morning, 
did  nothing  during  the  day;  but  his  cavalry  was  soon 
mounted,  and  his  regular  troops,  about  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  in  number,  were  formed  in  order  of  battle  in  one 
line  without  reserves.  Of  the  two  Virginia  regiments,  that 
under  Hawes  formed  the  extreme  right,  that  of  Campbell 
the  right  centre  ;  of  the  two  Maryland  regiments,  that  of 
Ford  occupied  the  extreme  left,  that  of  Gunby  the  left 
centre.  The  artillery  was  placed  in  the  road  between  the 
two  brigades.  In  this  disposition,  he  awaited  the  attack 
of  Rawdon. 

Perceiving  that  the  British  advanced  with  a  narrow 
front,  Greene,  with  full  confidence  in  gaining  the  victory, 
ordered  Ford's  regiment  on  the  left  and  Campbell's  on  the 
right  to  wheel  respectively  on  their  flanks,  the  regiments  of 
Hawes  and  Gunby  to  charge  with  bayonets  without  firing, 
and  Washington  with  his  cavalry  to  double  the  right  flank 
and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  Had  every  one  of  these 
movements  succeeded,  the    army  of    Rawdon  would  have 

1  "  In  iome  measure  by  surprise."  —  Washington's  Diary,  Thursday, 
20  May,  1790. 
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been  ruined;  but  they  were  not  executed  with  the  prompt- 
ness of  veteran  troope,    Etar-don  bid  time  to  extend  bfo 

front  by  ordering  up  his  reserves.  Colonel  Ford,  in  leading 
on  his  men,  was  disabled  by  a  severe  wound  ;  and  his  regi- 
ment, without  executing  their  orders,  only  replied  by  a 
loose  scattering  fire.  On  the  other  flank,  the  regiment  of 
Campbell,  composed  of  new  troops,  could  not  stand  the 
brunt  of  the  enemy,  though  they  could  be  rallied  and  formal 
anew.  Exposing  himself  greatly,  Greene  led  up  the  regi- 
ment several  times  in  (person.  Meantime,  the  regiments 
under  Hawes  and  Gunby  advanced  in  front  with  courage, 
while  the  artillery  played  effectively  on  the  head  of  the 
British  column.  But,  on  the  right  of  Gunby's  regiment, 
Captain  Beatty,  an  officer  of  the  greatest  merit,  fell  mortally 
wounded  ;  his  company,  left  without  his  lead,  began  to 
waver,  and  the  wavering  affected  the  next  company.  See- 
ing this,  Gunby  absurdly  ordered  the  regiment  to  retire, 
that  they  might  form  again.  The  British  troops  seized  the 
opportunity,  broke  through  the  American  centre,  advanced 
to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  brought  their  whole  force 
into  action  on  the  best  ground;  so  that  Greene  was 
forced  to  a  retreat.  Each  party  lost  about  three  A™ljg 
hundred  men.  The  battle  was  over  before  Washing- 
ton with  his  cavalry  could  make  the  circuit  through  the 
forest  and  attack  their  rear. 

"  Had  we  defeated  the  enemy,"  wrote  Greene,  "  not  a 
man  of  the  party  would  have  got  back  into  town.  The  dis- 
grace is  more  vexatious  than  any  thing  else."  The  Amer- 
icans lost  no  more  than  the  British  ;  Rawdon  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  field  and  return  to  Camden,  followed  by  the 
congratulations  of  Cornwallis  on  "his  most  glorious  victory, 
by  far  the  most  splendid  of  this  war."  Greene  saved  his 
artillery  and  collected  all  his  men.  Receiving  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  five  hundred,  Rawdon  crossed  the  Waterce  in  pur- 
suit of  him  ;  but  he  skilfully  kept  his  enemy  at  bay. 

No  sooner  had  Marion  been  re-enforced  by  Lee  than  they 
marched  against  the  fort  on  Wright's  bluff  below  Camden, 
the  principal  post  of  the  British  on  the  Santee,  garrisoned 
by  one  hundred  and  fourteen  men.     The  Americans  were 
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without  cannon,  and  the  bluff  was  forty  feet  high  ;  but  the 
forest  stretched  all  around  them  ;  in  the  night,  the  troops 
cut  and  hauled  logs,  and  erected  a  tower  so  tall  that  the 
itm.  garrison  could  be  picked  off  by  riflemen.  Two  days 
Ai.r.k  before  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  it  capitulated. 
The  connection  of  Camden  with  Charleston   bong  thin 

broken,  the  post  became  untenable.  On  the  tenth  of 
May  10.  May,  alter  destroying  all  public  buildings  and  stores 

and  many  private  houses,  the  British  abandoned  it, 
M»y  n.  and  they  never  held  it  again.     On  the  eleventh,  the 

post  at  Orangeburg,  held  by  sixty  British  militia  and 
twelve  regulars,  gave  itself  up  to  Sumter.  Meantime,  Ruw- 
don  inarched  down  the  Santee  on  the  north  side,  anxious  to 
save  the  garrison  of  Fort  Motte,  to  which  Marion  had  laid 
siege.     To  hasten  its  surrender,  Rebecca  Motte,  the  owner 

of  the  house  in  which  they  were  quartered,  on  the 
M»y  12.  twelfth  brought  into  camp  a  bow  and  a  bundle  of 

Indian  arrows  ;    and,  when  the  arrows  had  carried 

fire  to  her  own  abode,  the  garrison  of  a  hundred  and 
Majrit.  sixty-five   men    surrendered.      Two   days   later,  the 

British  evacuated  their  post  at  Nelson's  ferry.  Oa 
M»yi5.  the  fifteenth,  Fort  Granby  with  three  hundred  and 

fifty-two  men  surrendered  by  capitulation.  General 
Marion  turned  his  arms  against  Georgetow-n ;  ami,  on  the 
first  night  after  the  Americans  had  broken  ground,  the 
British  retreated  to  Charleston.  The  troops  under  Rawdon 
did  not  halt  until  they  reached  Monk's  Corner. 

The  north-western  part  of  South  Carolina  was  thus  re- 
covered, but  the  British  still  held  Ninety-Six  and  Augusta. 
Conforming  to  the  plan  which  Greene  had  forwarded  from 

Deep  River,  General  Pickens  and  Colonel  Clarke  witli 
May  20.  militia  kept  watch  over  the  latter.     On  the  twentieth 

of  May,  they  were  joined  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee. 

The  outposts  were  taken  one  after  another,  and  on  the 
Janes,   fifth  of  June  the  main  fort  with  about  three  hundred 

men  capitulated.  One  officer,  obnoxious  for  his 
cruelties,  fell  after  the  surrender  by  an  unknown  hand. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Brown,  the  commander,  had  himself 
hanged  thirteen  American  prisoners,  and  delivered  citizens 
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of  Georgia  to  the  Qhtrakaw  to  snffer  death  with  all  the 
exquisite  tortures  which  savage  barbarity  could  contrive  ; 
but  on  his  way  to  Savannah  an  escort  protected  him  from 
the  inhabitants  whose  houses  he  had  burnt,  whose  relations 
he  bad  sent  to  the  gallows. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May,  Greene,  with  Kos-  n8i. 
ciuszko  for  his  engineer,  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty-  H,'a 
four  men,  began  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six.  The  post,  though 
mounting  but  three  pieces  of  artillery,  was  strongly  forti- 
fied ;  the  garrison  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  was  ample  for 
the  place ;  and  the  commander,  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger, 
was  an  officer  of  ability  and  enterprise. 

A  fleet  from  Ireland  having  arrived  at  Charleston 
with    re-enforcements,    Rawdon   on   the    seventh   of  June 7. 
June  marched  with  ttvo  thousand  men  to  the  relief 
of  Ninety-Six.     Loath  to  be  baffled,  Greene,  on  the 
eighteenth,  ordered  a  party  of  Marylanders  and  of  Jane  w 
Virginians  to  make  a  lodgement  in  the  fort,  in  which 
no  justifying  breach  had   been  made.     Of  the  brave  men 
who  were  sent  into  the  ditch,  one  third  were  killed,  and  but 
one  in  six  came  out  of  it  unwounded.     The  next  day,  the 
general  raised  the  siege  and  withdrew  to  the  north,  com- 
plaining of  fortune  which  had  neither  given  him  victory  at 
Guilford,  nor  at  Camden,  nor  now  at  Ninety-Six.     But  his 
fortitude  always  rose  above  disasters,  and  his  resources  did 
not  fail  him.     He  retreated  as  far  as  the  Enoree. 

Giving  over  pursuit,  the  British  commander  returned  to 
Ninety-Six.  That  insulated  post  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained. Leaving  the  largest  part  of  his  force  to  assist  in 
removing  the  loyalists,  he  marched  with  a  thousand  men  to 
establish  a  detachment  on  the  Congaree.  Greene  followed  ; 
and  his  cavalry,  detached  to  watch  the  enemy's  motions, 
made  prisoners  of  forty-eight  British  dragoons  within  one 
mile  of  their  encampment. 

Avoiding  an  encounter,  Lord  Rawdon  retired  to  Orange- 
burg, where  he  was  re-enforced.    On  the  other  side,  Greene, 
after  forming  a  junction  with  the  men  of  Sumter  and 
Marion,  pursued  him,  and  on   the   twelfth  of  July  jutyiz 
offered  him  battle.     The  offer  was  refused.     On  the 
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1TR,  thirteenth,  Greene  detached  the  cavalry  of  the  legion, 
July  13.  i)le  8tate  troops  and  militia  of  South  Carolina,  to  com- 
pel the  evacuation  of  Orangeburg  by  striking  at  the  |> 
around  Charleston  ;  the  rest  of  the  army  was  ordered  to  the 
high  hills  of  the  Santee,  famed  for  pure  air  and  pure  water. 
On  the  same  day,  Cruger,  who  had  evacuated  Ninety-Six, 
joined  Rawdon  with  his  troops.  He  had  called  around  him 
the  royalists  in  the  district  of  Ninety-Six,  avowed  to  then 
that  the  post  from  its  iusulation  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained, and  set  before  them  the  option  of  making  their  peace 
with  the  Americans  or  fleeing  under  his  escort  to  Charleston. 
Those  who  had  signalized  themselves  by  devoted  service  to 
the  king  now  learned  from  his  officer  that  he  could  no 
longer  protect  them  in  their  own  homes ;  and,  forced  to 
elect  the  lot  of  refugees,  they  brought  into  the  camp  of 
Cruger  their  wives,  children,  and  slaves,  wagons  laden  with 
the  little  of  their  property  that  they  could  carry  away,  sure 
to  be  thrust  aside  by  the  English  at  Charleston  as  trouble- 
some guests,  and  left  to  wretchedness  and  despair. 

The  British  when  united  were  superior  in  number;  but 
their  detachments  were  attacked  with  success.  They  could 
not  give  the  protection  which  they  had  promised,  and  the 
people  saw  no  hope  of  peace  except  in  driving  them  out  of 
the  land.  Weary  of  ceaseless  turmoil,  Rawdon  repaired  to 
Charleston,  and,  pretending  ill  health,  sailed  for  England, 
but  not  till  after  a  last  act  of  vengeful  inhumanity.  Isaac 
Ilayne,  a  planter  in  the  low  country  whose  affections  were 
always  with  America,  had,  after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  sur- 
rendered himself  and  obtained  British  protection,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  avowed  his  resolve  never  to  meet  a  call 
for  military  Bervice  under  the  British  flag.  When  the 
British  lost  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided  and 
OOnld  protect  him  no  longer,  he  resumed  his  place  as  an 
American  citizen,  and  led  a  regiment  of  militia  against 
them.  Taken  prisoner,  Balfour  hesitated  what  to  do  with 
him  ;  but  Rawdon,  who  was  Balfour's  superior  in  command, 
had  no  sooner  arrived  in  Charleston,  than,  against  the  en- 
ti'  lilies  of  the  children  of  Hayne,  of  the  women  of  Charles- 
ton, of   the    lieutenant-governor  of   the    province,  he   sent 
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liim  to  the  gallows.  The  execution  was  illegal ;  for  |7M 
the  loss  of  power  to  protect  forfeited  the  right  to  Au*'  *• 
enforce  allegiance.  It  was  most  impolitic;  for  it  uprooted 
all  remaining  attachment  of  moderate  men  for  the  English 
government,  and  roused  the  women  of  Charleston  to  impla- 
cable defiance.  After  the  departure  of  Rawdon,  there  re- 
mained in  South  Carolina  no  British  officer  who  would  have 
repeated  a  like  act.  His  lirst  excuse  for  the  execution  VU 
that  same  order  of  Cornwallis  which  had  tilled  the  wood*  ->f 
Carolina  with  assassins.  Feeling  the  act  as  a  stain  upon  his 
name,  he  attempted,  but  only  after  the  death  of  Balfour,  to 
throw  on  that  officer  the  blame  that  belonged  especially  to 
himself.  The  ship  in  which  he  embarked  was  captured  by 
the  French  at  sea,  but  his  rights  as  a  prisoner  of  war  were 
respected. 

After  a  short  rest,  Greene  moved  his  army  from  the  hills 
of  Santee  in  a  roundabout  way  to  attack  the  British  at  their 
jiost  near  the  junction  of  the  Wateree  and  Congaree.  They 
retreated  before  him,  and  halted  at  Eutaw  Springs.  He 
continued  the  pursuit  with  so  much  skill  that  the  British 
ttmained  ignorant  of  his  advance.  At  four  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  of  September,  his  army  Sept.  s. 
was  in  motion  to  attack  them.  The  centre  of  the 
front  line  was  composed  of  two  small  battalions  from  North 
Carolina,  and  of  one  from  South  Carolina  on  each  wing, 
commanded  respectively  by  M:irion  and  Pickens.  The  sec- 
ond line  was  formed  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  continentals 
of  North  Carolina,  led  by  General  Sumner;  of  an  equal 
number  of  Virginians,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell ;  and  of  two  hundred  anil  fifty  Marylanders,  under 
Otho  Williams.  Long  and  gallantly  did  the  militia  main- 
tain the  action,  those  with  Marion  and  Pickens  proving 
themselves  equal  to  the  best  veterans.  As  they  began  to 
be  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  sustained  by  the 
North  Carolina  brigade  under  Sumner  ;  and  the  Virginians 
under  Campbell,  and  the  Marylanders  under  Williams, 
charged  with  the  bayonet.  The  British  were  routed.  On 
a  party  that  prepared  to  rally,  Colonel  Washington  bore 
down  with  his  cavalry  and  a  small  body  of  infantry,  and 
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drove  them  from  the  field.     Great  numbers  of  the  British 
fell,  or  were  made  prisoners. 

Many  of  the  Americans  who  joined  in  the  shouts  of  tri- 
umph were  doomed  to  bleed.  A  brick  house  sheltered  the 
British  as  they  fled.  Against  the  house  Greene  ordered 
artillery  to  play ;  but  the  gunners  were  shot  down  by  rifle- 
men, and  the  field-pieces  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  Upon  a 
party  in  an  adjacent  wood  of  barren  oaks,  Washington  was 
ordered  to  charge  with  his  horsemen  ;  and  the  close,  stiff 
1  >!;iiiihi's  of  the  stubborn  trees  made  the  cavalry  useless. 
Colonel  Washington  himself,  after  his  glorious  share  in  tin 
campaign,  at  the  last  moment  of  this  last  encounter,  was 
wounded,  disabled,  and  taken  prisoner.  So  there  were  at 
Eutaw  two  successive  engagements.  In  the  first,  Greene 
won  a  brilliant  victory  and  with  little  loss;  in  the  seooadi 
he  sustained  a  defeat,  with  the  death  or  capture  of  many 
of  his  bravest  men.  In  the  two  engagements]  the 
Seal's.  Americans  lott  in  killed,  wounded,  and  mining,  live 
hundred  and  fifty-four  men  ;  they  took  five  hundred 
prisoners,  including  the  wounded  ;  and  the  total  loss  of  the 
British  approached  one  thousand. 

The  cause  of  the  United  States  was  the  cause  of  Ireland. 
Among  the  fruits  of  the  battles  of  the  former  was  the  re- 
eovery  for  the  latter  of  her  equal  rights  in  trade  and  legisla- 
tion.  Yet  such  is  the  sad  complication  in  human  affairs 
that  the  people  who  of  all  others  should  have  been  found 
taking  part  with  America  sent  some  of  their  best  troops  and 
their  ablest  men  to  take  the  field  against  the  defenders  of 
their  own  rights.  Irishmen  fought  in  the  British  ranks  at 
Eutaw.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  received  on  this 
day  wounds  that  were  all  but  mortal,  had  in  later  years  no 
consolation  for  his  share  in  the  conflict;  "for,"  said  he, 
"  I  was  then  fighting  against  liberty." 

Occupying  the  field  of  battle  by  a  strong  picket,  Greene 
drew  off  for  the  night  to  his  morning's  camp,  where  hi* 
troops  could  have  the  refreshment  of  pure  water,  and  pre- 
pare to  renew  the  attack.  But  the  British  in  the  night, 
after  destroying  stores  and  breaking  in  pieces  a  thousand 
muskets,  retreated  to  Charleston,  leaving  seventy  of  their 
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wounded.  Resting  one  or  two  days,  Greene  with  his 
troops,  which  were  wasted  not  only  by  battle,  but  by  dis- 
ease, regained  his  old  position  on  the  heights  of  Santee.  lie 
had  been  in  command  less  than  nine  months,  and  in  that 
short  time  the  three  southern  states  were  recovered,  except- 
ing only  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savannah.  His  evMf 
had  not  been  marked  by  victories,  but  he  always  gained  the 
object  for  which  he  risked  an  engagement.  He  says  of  him- 
self that  he  would  "fight,  get  beaten,  and  fight  again."  He 
succeeded  in  driving  Cornwallis  out  of  the  southern  states, 
and  in  breaking  up  every  British  post  in  South  Carolina 
outside  of  Charleston ;  having  had,  like  the  commander  in 
chief,  to  contend  with  every  evil  that  could  come  from  the 
defects  in  government,  and  from  want  of  provisions,  clothes, 
and  pay  for  his  troops.  Morris,  the  financier,  oegtootfid 
him,  sending  him  good  wordB  and  little  else.  Yet,  while  he 
saw  clearly  all  the  perils  and  evils  against  which  he  had  to 

N struggle,  cheerful  activity  and  fortitude  never  failed  him. 
His  care  extended  to  every  thing  in  the  south'  ni 
department.  It  is  the  peculiar  character  of  his  cam-  mi. 
paign  that  whatever  was  achieved  was  achieved  by 
Americans  alone,  and  by  Americans  of  the  south.  In  the 
opinion  of  his  country,  he  gained  for  himself  as  a  general  in 
the  American  army  the  place  next  to  Washington. 
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Clinton  had  himself  resolved  to  hold  a  station  in  the 

Chesapeake  Bay ;  and  on  the  second  of  January, 
J»n!'2.    1781,  Arnold,  with  sixteen  hundred  men,  appeared 

by  his  order  in  the  James  River.  The  giyierous  state 
had  sent  its  best  troops  and  arms  to  the  southern  army. 
Nelson  had  received  timely  orders  from  Governor  Jefferson 
to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  low  country ;  but,  in  the  region 
of  planters  with  slaves,  there  were  not  freemen  enough  at 
hand  to  meet  the  invaders ;  and  Steuben,  thinking  Peters- 
burg the  object  of  attack,  kept  his  small  force  on  the  ■and 
side  of  the  river.     Arnold  offered  to  spare  Richmond,  if  ho 

might  unmolested  carry  off  its  stores  of  tobacco ;  the 
jui.  5.  proposal  being  rejected  with  scorn,  on  the  fifth  and 
Jan.  6.    sixth,  all  its  houses  and  stores,  public  and   private, 

were  set  on  fire.  In  the  hope  of  capturing  Arnold 
and  his  corps,  Washington  detached  Lafayette  with  about 
twelve  hundred  rank  and  file  to  Virginia ;  and,  repairing  to 

Newport,  persuaded  the  French  naval  commander  to 
M»r.  6.    send  to  the  Chesapeake  ten  ships-of-war  to  co-operate 

with  him.  They  were  followed  by  the  British  squad- 
ron, and  twelve  leagues  east  of  the  bay  an  action  took  place. 
The  French  were  compelled  to  return  to  Newport,  whilo 
Arbuthnot  entered  the  Chesapeake. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  General  Phillips, 

who  brought  from  New  York  a  re-enforcernent  of 
two  thousand  picked  men,  took  the  command  in  Virginia. 
All  the  stores  of  produce  which  its  planters  in  five  quiet 
years  had  accumulated  were  now  carried  off  or  destroyed. 
Their  negroes,  so  desired  in  the  West  Indies,  formed  the 
staple  article  of  plunder. 
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By  a  courier  from  Washington,  Lafayette  received  in- 
formation that  Virginia  was  about  to  become  the  centre  of 
active  operations,  and  was  instructed  to  defend  the  state 
as  well  as  the  weakness  of  his  means  would  permit.  His 
troops  were  chiefly  from  New  England,  and  dreaded  the 
unwholesome  and  unknown  climate  of  lower  Vir- 
ginia. Besides,  they  were  destitute  of  every  thing.  2prli. 
To  prevent  desertion,  Lafayette,  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  on  the  south  side  of  the  Susquehannah,  in  an  order 
of  the  day,  offered  leave  to  any  of  them  to  return  to  the 
north  ;  and  not  one  would  abandon  him.  At  Baltimore,  he 
borrowed  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  supplied  his  men 
with  shoes  and  hats,  and  bought  linen,  which  the  women  of 
Baltimore  made  into  summer  garments.  Then,  by  a  forced 
march  of  two  hundred  miles,  he  arrived  at  Richmond 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  the  evening  before  Apr.  29. 
Phillips  reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
Having  in  the  night  been  joined  by  Steuben  with  militia, 
Lafayette  was  enabled  to  hold  in  check  the  larger  British 
force.  Wayne  should  have  accompanied  Lafayette  with 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  but  they  were  detained  week  after 
week  for  needful  supplies.  Meantime,  Clinton,  stimulated 
by  Germain's  constant  praises  of  the  activity  of  Cornwallis, 
sent  another  considerable  detachment  to  Virginia. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  May,  General  Phillips  died  May  13. 
of  malignant  fever.     Arnold,  on  whom  the  command 
devolved,  though  only  for  seven  days,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Lafayette.     The  young  man  returned  it  with  scorn,  refus- 
ing  to   correspond    with   a    traitor  ;    upon    which    Arnold 
threatened  to  send  to  the  Antilles  all  American  prisoners, 
uuless   a   cartel   should  be    immediately    concluded. 
But  on  the  twentieth  Cornwallis  arrived  at  Peters-  Mnyw. 
burg ;  and,  to  free  his  camp  of  one  whom  he  despised, 
he  ordered  Arnold  back  to  New  York. 

Clinton  had  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  an      Sept. 

cer  who  had  represented  to  the  ministry  that  he 

ight  have  tak«n  the  American  posts  in  the  Highlands  in 
a  few  days  by  a  regular  attack.  Nevertheless,  he  detached 
him   once   more,   and   this   time    against    his  native  state. 
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Crossing  from  Long  Island,  the  troops  under  his 
Bmtt  command,  on  the  sixth  of  September,  landed  on  each 
side  of  New  London.  The  town,  which  offend  lit- 
tie  resistance,  was  plundered  and  burnt.  After  a  gallant 
defence  of  forty  minutes  by  Colonel  Ledyard,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ill-armed  militia-men,  Fort  Griswold 
was  carried  by  storm,  the  Americans  having  lost  not  more 
than  six  men.  When  Ledyard  had  surrendered,  the  British 
officer  in  command  ran  him  through  with  his  sword,  and 
refused  quarter  to  the  garrison.  Seventy-three  of  then 
were  killed,  and  more  than  thirty  wounded  ;  about  forty 
were  carried  off  as  prisoners.  With  this  expedition,  Arnold 
disappears  from  history. 

Cornwflllis  now  found  himself  where  he  had  so  ardently 
desired  to  be, —  in  Virginia,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
effective  men,  with  not  a  third  of  that  number  to  oppose 
him  by  land,  and  with  undisputed  command  of  the  water. 

The  statesmen  of  Virginia,  in  the  extremity  of  their  peril, 
were  divided  in  opinion.  "  Wanting  a  rudder  in  the  storm," 
said  Richard  Henry  Lee,  "  the  good  ship  must  inevitably  be 
cast  away  ;  "  and  he  proposed  to  send  for  General  Washing- 
ton immediately,  and  invest  him  with  "dictatorial  powers." 
But  Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  reasoned  :  "  The  thought 
alone  of  creating  a  dictator  is  treason  against  the  people;  is 
treason  against  mankind  in  general,  giving  to  their  oppres- 
sors a  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  republican  government  in 
times  of  pressing  danger.  The  government,  instead  of 
being  braced  and  invigorated  for  greater  exertions  under 
difficulties,  would  be  thrown  back."  As  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, speaking  for  its  people  and  representing  their 
May 28.  distresses,  he  wrote  to  Washington:  "Could  you 
lend  us  your  personal  aid?  It  is  evident,  from  the 
universal  voice,  that  the  presence  of  their  beloved  country- 
man would  restore  full  confidence,  and  render  them  equal 
to  whatever  is  not  impossible.  Should  you  repair  to  your 
native  state,  the  difficulty  would  then  be  how  to  keep  men 
out  of  the  field."  These  words  sunk  deeply  into  Washing- 
ton's mind. 

During  the  summer,  congress  improved  the  methods  of 
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administration.  Against  the  opinion  of  Samuel  Adams, 
and  without  aid  from  Massachusetts,  it  substituted  for  its 
own  executive  committees  a  single  head  of  each  of  the 
most  important  departments.  Robert  Morris  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  finances  of  the  confederation ;  in  conformity 
with  the  wish  of  the  French  minister,  which  was  ably  sus- 
tained by  Sullivan,  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was 
intrusted  to  Robert  Livingston  of  New  York.  Washing- 
ton would  have  gladly  seen  Schuyler  elected  to  the  war 
department. 

Outside  of  congress,  Hamilton  persevered  in  recommend- 
ing an  efficient  government.  His  views  were  so  identical 
with  those  of  Robert  Morris  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to 
say  in  whose  mind  they  first  sprung  up.  Many  who  agreed 
with  them  in  wishing  a  stronger  union  might  think  they 
laid  too  much  stress  on  the  institution  of  a  national  bank  ; 
the  opinion  that  a  national  debt,  if  not  excessive,  would  be 
a  national  blessing,  a  powerful  cement  to  union  and  a  spur 
to  industry,  did  not  rise  out  of  the  best  traditions  of  the 
country,  and  was  carried,  at  least  by  the  elder  of  the  two, 
to  a  most  perilous  extreme. 

Meantime,  the  conduct  of  the  war  continued  to  languish 
for  the  want  of  a  central  government.  In  the  states  from 
which  the  most  was  hoped,  Hancock  of  Massachusetts  was 
vain  and  neglectful  of  business ;  the  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  more  ready  to  recount  what  the  state  had  done 
than  what  it  meant  to  do  :  so  that  the  army  was  not  wholly 
free  from  the  danger  of  being  disbanded  for  want  of  sub- 
stence.  Of  the  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  all 
but  two  frigates  had  been  taken  or  destroyed. 

Madison  still  persevered  in  the  effort  to  obtain  power  for 
congress  to  collect  a  revenue,  and  that  body  named  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  the  changes  which  needed  to  be 
made  in  the  articles  of  confederation.  "  The  difficulty  of 
continuing  the  war  under  them,"  so  wrote  Luzerne, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  "  proves  equally  Aig8l£7 
the  necessity  of  reforming  them,  produced,  as  they 
were,  at  an  epoch  when  the  mere  name  of  authority  inspired 
terror,  and  by  men  who  thought  to  make  themselves  agree- 
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able  to  the  people.  I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  that 
they  will  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  matter.  Some  per- 
sons even  believe  that  the  actual  constitution,  all  rioiona  as 
it  is,  can  lie  changed  only  by  some  violent  revolution." 

The  French  government  'In-lined  to  furnish  means  for 
the  siege  of  New  York.  After  the  arrival  of  its  final 
Instructions,  Rochanibeau,  attended  by  Chastcllux,  in  a 
meeting  with  Washington  at  Weathersfield  on  the 
"Til.  twenty-first  of  May,  settled  the  preliminaries  of  the 
campaign.  The  French  land  force  was  to  march  to 
the  Hudson  River,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  American 
army,  be  ready  to  move  to  the  southward.  De  Grasse  was 
charged  anew  on  his  way  to  the  north  to  enter  the  Chesa- 
peake. In  the  direction  of  the  war  for  the  coining  season, 
there  would  be  union  ;  for  congress  had  lodged  the  highest 
power  in  the  northern  and  southern  departments  in  the 
hands  of  Washington,  and  France  had  magnanimously 
placed  her  troops  as  auxiliaries   under  his  command. 

Before  his  return,  the  American  general  called  upon  the 
governors  of  the  four  New  England  states,  "  in  earnest  and 
pointed  terms,"  to  complete  their  continental  battalion**  to 
hold  bodies  of  militia  ready  to  march  in  a  week  after  being 
called  for,  and  to  adopt  effective  modes  of  supply.  Gov- 
ernor Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  cheered  him  with  the  opin- 
ion that  he  would  obtain  all  that  he  ueeded. 

In  June,  the  French  contingent,  increased  by  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  newly  arrived  in  ships-of-war,  left  Newport  for 
the  Hudson  River.  The  inhabitants  crowded  around  them 
on  their  march,  glad  to  recognise  in  them  allies  and  de- 
fenders, and,  mingling  at  their  encampments  with  officers 
and  soldiers,  listened  with  delight  to  the  bands  of  their  reg- 
iments. The  rights  of  private  property  were  most  scrupu- 
lously respected,  and  the  petty  exigencies  of  local  laws 
good-naturedly  submitted  to. 

Cornwallis  began  his  career  in  Virginia  by  seizing  the 
fine  horses  on  the  James  River,  and  mounting  a  gallant  and 
most  effective  cavalry,  five  or  six  hundred  i"  Dumber.  He 
then  started  in  pursuit  of  Lafayette,  who,  with  about  one 
thousand  continental  troops,  was  posted  between   Wilton 
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and  Richmond,  waiting  for  re-cnforeemenU  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. "  Lafayette,  I  think,  cannot  escape  him,"  wrote  Clin- 
ton to  Germain.  The  youthful  commander  warily  kept  to 
the  north  of  his  pursuer ;  passing  South  and  North  Anna, 
went  through  the  wilderness  across  the  Rapidan  ; 
and  on  the  seventh  of  June  made  a  junction  with  j"fj'7. 
V,''iyne  not  far  from  Raccoon  ford.  Small  as  was  his 
force,  he  compared  the  British  in  Virginia  to  the  French 
in  Hanover  at  the  time  of  the  seven  years'  war,  and  confi- 
dently predicted  analogous  results.  Corn  wall  is  advanced 
as  far  as  Hanover  court-house,  then  crossed  South  Anna, 
and,  having  failed  in  his  first  object,  he  sent  out  two  detach- 
ments :  one  of  cavalry  under  Tarleton  to  capture  or  break 
up  the  Virginia  assembly,  then  in  session  at  Charlottesville ; 
the  other  of  mixed  troops  under  Simcoe  to  proceed  to  the 
Point  of  Fork,  where  Steuben,  with  five  hundred  Virginians 
of  the  line  and  a  few  of  the  militia,  kept  guard  over  large 
stores  intended  for  the  south.  The  main  body  of  his  army, 
in  its  camp  on  the  James  River,  just  below  Byrd  Creek, 
awaited  the  return  of  the  expeditions.  For  the  next  ten 
days,  Cornwallis  established  his  head-quarters  at  Elk  Hill 
n  a  plantation  belonging  to  Jefferson. 

With  one  hundred  and  eighty  dragoons  and  forty  mounted 

fantry,  Tarleton  rode  seventy  miles  in  twenty-four  hours, 
lying  public  stores  on  the  way  ;  but  the  assembly, 
having  received  warning,  had  adjourned,  and  Jefferson  had 
gone  to  the  mountains  on  horseback.  The  dragoons  over- 
took seven    of   the   legislature ;  otherwise,  the    expedition 

as  fruitless. 

Steuben  had  transported  his  magazine  across  the  Flu- 
vanna, and  was  safe,  the  water  being  too  deep  to  be  forded  ; 
but  Simcoe  made  him  believe  that  the  whole  British  army 
was  in  pursuit  of  him ;  and  he  fled,  leaving  behind  him 
some  part  of  his  stores. 

The  two  detachments  rejoined  the  camp  of  Cornwallis, 
which  extended  along  the  James  River  from  the  Point  of 
Fork  to  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Byrd  Creek.  Tark'- 
ton  had  Buffered  nothing  of  Jefferson's  at  Monticello  to 
be   injured.     At  Elk  Hill,  under  the   eye   of   Cornwallis, 
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all  the  barns  and  fences  were  burnt;  the  growing  OTOJM  de- 
stroyed; the  fields  laid  absolutely  waste;  the  throats  cut 
of  all  the  horses  that  were  too  young  for  service,  nnd  the 
rest  carried  off.  He  took  away  about  thirty  slaves,  but  not 
to  give  them  freedom.  The  rest  of  the  neighborhood  was 
treated  in  like  manner,  but  with  less  of  destructive  fm  v. 

In  the  inarch  of  the  British  array  from  Elk  Hill  down 
the  river  to  Williamsburg,  where  it  arrived  on  the 
June'id.  twenty-fifth  of  June,  all  dwelling-houses  were  plun- 
dered. The  trusty  band  of  Lafayette  hung  upon  its 
pear,  but  could  not  prevent  its  depredations.  The  Amer- 
icans of  that  day  computed  that  Cornwallis,  in  his  midsum- 
mer marchings  up  and  down  in  Virginia,  destroyed  property 
to  the  value  of  three  million  pounds  sterling.  He  nowhere 
gained  a  foothold,  and  he  obtained  no  supplies  except 
tlu-.pu.cli  the  tenor  of  his  arms.  His  long  travels  had  only 
taught  him  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  bent  on  inde- 
pendence. 

At  Williamsburg,  to  his  amazement  and  chagrin,  he 
received  from  his  chief  orders  to  send  back  about  three 
thousand  men.  Clinton's  letter  of  the  eleventh  expre>si d 
his  fear  of  being  attacked  in  New  York  by  more  thai) 
twenty  thousand;  there  was,  he  said,  no  possibility  of  re- 
establishing order  in  Virginia,  so  general  was  the  disaffec- 
tion i"  Great  Britain.  Cornwallis  should  therefore  take  a 
defensive  situation  in  any  healthy  station  he  might  choose, 
be  it  at  Williamsburg  or  Yorktown.  On  the  fifteenth,  lie 
miIi led  :  "I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  leave  more  troops  in 
that  unhealthy  climate  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  are 
absolutely  wanted  for  a  defensive  and  a  desultory  water 
expedition."  "  De  Grasse,"  so  he  continued  on  the  nine- 
teenth, "  will  visit  this  coast  in  the  hurricane  season,  and 
bring  with  him  troops  as  well  as  ships.  But,  wheu  he  hears 
that  your  lordship  has  taken  possession  of  York  Kiver  before 
him,  I  think  that  their  first  efforts  will  be  in  this  quarter. 
I  am,  however,  under  no  great  apprehensions,  as  Sir  George 
Rodney  seems  to  have  the  same  suspicions  of  De  Grasse's 
intention  that  we  have,  and  will  of  course  follow  him 
hither." 
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From  this  time,  the  hate  which  had  long  existed  be- 
tween the  lieutenant-general  and  the  commander  in  chief 
showed  itself  without  much  reserve.  The  former  was  eager 
to  step  into  the  chief  command ;  the  latter,  though  he  had 
threatened  to  throw  up  his  place,  clung  to  it  tenaciously, 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  be  "  duped "  by  his  rival 
into  resigning. 

"To  your  opinions  it  is  my  duty  implicitly  to  submit," 
was  the  answer  of  Cornwallis  to  the  orders  of  Clin- 
ton ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  July  he  began  his  march 
to  Portsmouth.  On  that  day,  the  royal  army  arrived 
near  James  Island,  and  in  the  evening  the  advanced  guard 
reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  James  River.  Two  or 
three  more  days  were  required  to  carry  over  all  the  stores 
and  the  troops.  The  small  American  army  followed  at  a 
distance.  Beside  fifteen  hundred  regular  troops,  equal  to 
the  best  in  the  royal  army,  Lafayette  drew  to  his  side  as 
volunteers  gallant  young  men  mounted  on  their  own  horses 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Youth  and  generosity,  cour- 
age and  prudence,  were  his  spells  of  persuasion.  His 
perceptions  were  quick  ;  his  vigilance  never  failed  ;  and  in 
his  methods  of  gaining  information  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  he  excelled  every  officer  in  the  war  except  Washing- 
ton and  Morgan.  All  accounts  bear  testimony  to  his  cau- 
tion, and  that  he  never  once  committed  himself  during  a 
very  difficult  campaign.  Of  his  self-possession  in  danger  he 
was  now  called  upon  to  give  proof. 

On  the  sixth,  Lafayette  judged  correctly  that  the  Jaiye. 
great  body  of  the  British  army  was  still  on  the  north 
side  of  the  James  River ;  but  Wayne,  without  his  knowl- 
edge, detached  a  party  under  Colonel  Galvan  to  carry  off 
a  field-piece  of  the  enemy  which  was  said  to  lie  exposed. 
The  information  proved  false.  The  party  with  Galvan 
found  themselves  suddenly  in  front  of  the  advancing  British 
line ;  and  they  retreated  in  column  till  they  met  Wayne 
with  the  Pennsylvania  brigade.  It  suited  the  character  of 
that  officer  to  hazard  an  encounter.  The  British  moved  on 
with  loud  shouts  and  incessant  fire.  Wayne,  discovering 
that  he  had    been  tempted   to  engage  a  greatly  super'wc 
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force,  saw  his  only  safety  in  redoubling  his  courage ;  and  he 
kept  up  the  fight,  till  Lafayette,  braving  the  hottest  fire,  in 
which  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  brought  up  the  light 
infantry,  and  rescued  the  Pennsylvanians  from  their  danger. 
Two  of  Wayne's  field-pieces  were  left  behind.  In  killed 
and  wounded,  each  side  lost  about  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
The  action  took  its  name  from  the  Greene  Springs  farm, 
about  eight  miles  above  Jamestown,  where  Lafayette  en- 
eamped  for  the  night. 

After  passing  the  river,  Cornwallis,  on  the  eighth,  wrote 
orders  to  Tarleton  with  mounted  troops  to  ravage  Prince 
Edward's  and  Bedford  counties,  and  to  destroy  all  stores, 
whether  public  or  private.  The  benefit  derived  from  the 
destruction  of  property  was  not  equal  to  the  loss  in  skir- 
mishes on  the  route  and  from  the  heats  of  midsummer. 

From  his  camp  on  Malvern  Hill,  Lafayette  urged  Wash- 
ington to  march  to  Virginia  in  force;  and  he  predicted  in 
July  tlint,  if  a  French  fleet  should  enter  Hampton  Roads, 
the  English  army  must  surrender.  In  like  manner,  on  the 
eighth  of  the  same  month,  Cornwallis  in  reply  to  Clinton 
reasoned  earnestly  against  a  defensive  post  in  the  Chesa- 
peake :  "  It  cannot  have  the  smallest  influence  on  the  war 
in  Carolina:  it  only  gives  us  some  acres  of  an  unhealthy 
swamp,  and  is  for  ever  liable  to  become  a  prey  to  a  foreign 
enemy  with  a  temporary  superiority  at  sea."  Thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Virginia,  be  asked 
leave  to  transfer  the  command  to  General  Leslie,  and  go 
back  to  Charleston.  Meantime,  transport  ships  arrived  in 
the  Chesapeake ;  and,  in  a  letter  which  he  received  on  the 
twelfth,  he  was  desired  by  his  chief  so  to  hasten  the  embar- 
kation of  three  thousand  men  that  they  might  sail  for  New 
York  within  forty-eight  hours ;  for,  deceived  by  letters  which 
were  written  to  be  intercepted,  he  believed  that  the  enemy 
would  certainly  attack  that  post. 

Hut  the  judgment  of  Clinton  was  further  confused  by 
another  cause.  The  expectation  of  a  brilliant  campaign  in 
Virginia  had  captivated  the  minds  of  Lord  George  Germain 
and  the  king ;  and,  now  that  Cornwallis  was  thoroughly 
cured  of  his  own  presumptuous  delusions,  they  came  back 
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to  Clinton  in  the  shape  of  orders  from  the  American  secre- 
tary, who  dwelt  on  the  vast  importance  of  the  occupation 
of  Virginia,  and  on  the  wisdom  of  the  present  plan  of  push- 
ing the  war  in  that  quarter.  It  was  a  great  niiirtilication  to 
him  that  Clinton  should  think  of  leaving  only  a  sufficient 
force  to  serve  for  garrisons  in  the  posts  that  might  be  estab- 
lished there,  and  he  continued :  "  Your  ideas  of  the  im- 
portance of  recovering  that  province  appearing  to  be  so 
different  from  mine,  I  thought  it  proper  to  ask  the  advice 
of  his  majesty's  other  servants  upon  the  subject,  and,  their 
opinion  concurring  entirely  with  mine,  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  king ;  and  I  am  commanded  by  his  majesty 
to  acquaint  you  that  the  recovery  of  the  southern  provinces 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  from  south  to  north  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  chief  and  principal  object  for  the  employ- 
ment of  all  the  forces  under  your  command  which  can  be 
spared  from  the  defence  of  the  places  in   his  majesty's 

ssession." 

On  Cornwallis  he  heaped  praises,  writing  to  him 
in  June :  "  The  rapidity  of  your  movements  is  justly   jjjfjg, 
matter  of  astonishment  to  all  Europe."     To  Clinton 
he  repeated  in  the  same  month  :  "  Lord  Cornwallis's  opin- 
ion entirely  coincides  with  mine  ; "  and  on  the  sev- 
enth of   July:  "The   detachments   sent  to  Virginia    July 7. 
promise   more  towards  bringing  the  southern    colo- 
nies to  obedience  than  any  offensive  operation  of  the  war ; " 
a  week  later :  "  You  judiciously  sent  ample  re-enforcements 
to  the  Chesapeake ; "  and  on  the  second  of  August : 
"As  Sir  George  Rodney  knows  the  destination  of   Aug. 2. 
De  Grasse,   and  the  French  acknowledge   his  ships 
sail  better  than  theirs,  he  will  get  before  him  and  be  in 
readiness  to  receive  him  when  he  comes  upon  the  coast. 
I  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  the  whole  coun- 
try to  the   king's   obedience."     So  the  troops  in  Virginia 
which    were    already   embarked   were    ordered    to   remain 
there.      "As  to  quitting  the  Chesapeake  entirely,"  wrote 
Clinton  in  a  letter  received  by  Cornwallis  on  the 
twenty-first  of  July,  "I  cannot  entertain  a  thought  Juiy2i. 
of  such  a  measure.     I  flatter  myself  you  will  at  least 
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hold  Old  Point  Comfort,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  it  without 
York."  And  four  days  later  Clinton  urged  again:  "It 
ever  has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  my  firm  and  unal- 
terable opinion  that  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  to  his 
majesty's  affairs  on  the  continent  that  we  take  possession 
of  the  Chesapeake,  and  that  we  do  not  afterwards  relin- 
quish it."  "  Remain  in  Chesapeake,  at  least  until  the  sta- 
tions I  have  proposed  are  occupied  and  established.  It 
never  was  my  intention  to  continue  a  post  on  Elizabeth 
River."  Now  the  post  of  Portsmouth  on  Elizabeth  River 
had,  as  Lafayette  and  Washington  well  understood,  the 
special  value  that  it  offered  in  the  last  resort  the  chance  of 
an  escape  into  the  Carolinas. 

The  engineers,  after  careful  and  extensive  surveys,  re- 
ported unanimously  that  a  work  on  Point  Comfort  would 
not  secure  ships  at  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads.  To  General 
Phillips  on  his  embarkation  in  April,  Clinton's  words  had 
been  :  "  With  regard  to  a  station  for  the  protection  of  the 
king's  ships,  I  know  of  no  place  so  proper  as  Yorktown." 
Nothing  therefore  remained  but,  in  obedience  to  the  spirit 
of  Clinton's  orders,  to  seize  and  fortify  York  and  Glou- 
cester. Cornwallis  accordingly,  in  the  first  week  of 
August,  embarked  his  troops  successively,  and,  evac- 
Aug.  8.  uating  Portsmouth,  transferred  his  whole  force  to 
Yorktown  and  Gloucester.  Yorktown  was  then  but 
a  small  village  on  a  high  bank,  where  the  long  peninsula 
dividing  the  York  from  the  James  River  is  less  than  eight 
miles  wide.  The  water  is  broad,  bold,  and  deep ;  so  that 
ships  of  the  line  may  ride  there  in  safety.  On  the  opposite 
side  lies  Gloucester,  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the 
river  and  narrowing  its  width  to  one  mile.  These  were 
occupied  by  Cornwallis,  and  fortified  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence ;  though,  in  his  deliberate  judgment,  the  measure 
promised  no  honor  to  himself  and  no  advantage  to  Great 
Britain. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lafayette,  concentrating  his  forces 
in  a  strong  position  at  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  in- 
dulged  in   the   happiest    prophecies,    ami    wrote  on 
Aug.  24.  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  to  Maurepas :  "  I  owe 
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you  bo  much  gratitude,  and  feel  for  you  so  much  attach- 
ment, that  I  wish  sometimes  to  recall  to  your  recollection 
the  rebel  commander  of  the  little  Virginia  army.  Your 
interest  for  me  will  have  been  alarmed  at  the  dangerous 
part  which  has  been  intrusted  to  me  in  my  youth.  Sepa- 
rated by  five  hundred  miles  from  every  other  corps  and 
without  any  resources,  I  am  to  oppose  the  projects  of  the 
court  of  St.  James  and  the  fortunes  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
Thus  far,  we  have  encountered  no  disaster."  On  the  same 
day,  his  words  to  Vergennes  were  :  "  In  pursuance  of  the 
immense  plan  of  his  court,  Lord  Cornwallis  left  the  two 
Carolinas  exposed,  and  General  Greene  has  largely  profited 
by  it.  Lord  Cornwallis  has  left  to  us  Portsmouth,  from 
which  place  he  was  in  communication  with  Carolina,  and 
he  now  is  at  York,  a  very  advantageous  place  for  one  who 
has  the  maritime  superiority.  If  by  chance  that  superi- 
ority should  become  ours,  our  little  army  will  participate  in 
successes  which  will  compensate  it  for  a  long  and  fatiguing 
campaign.  They  say  that  you  are  about  to  make  peace.  I 
think  that  you  should  wait  for  the  events  of  this  campaign." 
On  the  very  day  on  which  Cornwallis  took  possession 
of  York  and  Gloucester,  Washington,  assured  of  the  assist- 
ance of  De  Grasse,  turned  his  whole  thoughts  towards  mov- 
ing with  the  French  troops  under  Rochambeau  and  the  best 
part  of  the  American  army  to  the  Chesapeake.  While  hos- 
tile divisions  ami  angry  jealousies  increased  between  the  two 
chief  British  officers  in  the  United  States,  on  the  American 
side  all  things  conspired  happily  together.  De  Barras,  who 
commanded  the  French  squadron  at  Newport,  wrote  as  to  his 
intentions:  "  M.  de  Grasse  is  my  junior;  yet,  as  soon  as  he 
is  within  reach,  I  will  go  to  sea  to  put  myself  under  his 
orders."  The  same  spirit  insured  unanimity  in  the  mixed 
council  of  war.  The  rendezvous  was  given  to  De  Grasse 
in  Chesapeake  Bay ;  and,  at  the  instance  of  Washington, 
he  was  to  bring  with  him  as  many  land  troops  as  could 
be  spared  from  the  West  Indies.  Clinton  was  so  certain 
in  his  own  mind  that  the  siege  of  New  York  was  the  great 
object  of  Washington,  that,  although  the  force  under  his 
command,  including  militia,  was  nearly  eighteen  thousand. 
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he  Buffered  the  Hudson  River  to  be  crossed  on  the 
a»V.' 23.  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  of  August  without 

seizing  the  opportunity  to  give  annoyance.  Von 
Wurmb,  a  Hessian  colonel,  who  had  command  at  King's 
Bridge,  again  and  again  reported  that  the  allied  armies 
were  obviously  preparing  to  move  against  Cornwallis  ;  but 

the  general  insisted  that  the  appearances  were  but 
s*pi.2.  a  stratagem.     On  the  second  of  September,  it  first 

broke  on  his  mind  that  Washington  was  moving 
southward. 

In  the  allied  camp,  all  was  joy.  The  love  of  freedom 
took  possession  not  of  the  French  officers  only,  but  inflamed 
the  soldiers.  Every  one  of  them  was  proud  of  being  a  de- 
fender of  the  young  republic.  The  new  principles  entered 
into  their  souls,  and  became  a  part  of  their  nature.  On 
the  fifth  of  September,  they  encamped  at  Chester.  Never 
had  the  French  seen  a  man  penetrated  with  a  livelier  or 

more  manifest  joy  than  Washington,  when  he  there 
Aug. ».  learned  that,  on  the  last  day  but  one  in  August,  the 

Count  de  Grasse,  with  twenty-eight  ships  of  the  line 
and  nearly  four  thousand  land  troops,  had  entered  the  Ches- 
apeake, where  without  loss  of  time  he  had  moored  most  of 
the  fleet  in  Lynnhavcn  Bay,  blocked  up  York  River,  and, 
without  being  in  the  least  annoyed  by  Cornwallis,  had 
disembarked  at  James  Island  three  thousand  men  under 
the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Saint-Simon.  Here,  too, 
prevailed  unanimity.  Saint-Simon,  though  older  in  mili- 
tary service  as  well  as  in  years,  placed  himself  and  his 
troops  as  auxiliaries  under  the  orders  of  Lafayette,  because 
he  was  a  major-general  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
The  combined  army  in  their  encampment  could  be  ap- 
proached only  by  two  passages,  which  were  in  themselves 
difficult  and  were  carefully  guarded,  so  that  Cornwallis 
could  not  act  on  the  offensive,  and  found  himself  effect- 
ually blockaded  by  land  and  by  sea. 

One  more  disappointment  awaited  Cornwallis.     If 

a  bad  king  or  a  bad  minister  pursues  bad  ends,  he 
naturally  employs  bad  men.  No  great  naval  officer  wished 
to  serve  against  the  United  States.     Lord  Sandwich,  aftur 
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the  retirement  of  Howe,  gave  the  naval  command  nt  New 
York  to  officers  without  ability ;  and  the  aged  and  imbecile 
Arbuthnot  was  succeeded  by  Graves,  a  coarse  and  vulgar 
man,  of  mean  ability  and  without  skill  in  his  profession. 
Rodney  should  have  followed  De  Grasse  to  the  north  ;  but 
he  had  become  involved  in  pecuniary  perils  by  his  indis- 
criminate seizures  at  St.  Eustatius,  and  laid  himself  open  to 
censure  for  his  inactivity  during  the  long-continued  sale 
of  his  prize-goods.  Pleading  ill-health,  he  escaped  from 
uncongenial  cares  by  sailing  for  England,  and  sent  in  his 
stead  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  with  fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  frig- 
ates, and  a  fire-ship  into  the  Chesapeake,  where  a  junction 
with  Graves  would  have  given  the  English  the  supremacy. 
But  Graves,  who  was  of  higher  rank  than  Hood,  was  out 
of  the  way  on  a  silly  cruise  before  Boston,  which  had  no 
purpose  unless  to  pick  up  a  few  prizes.  Meantime,  De 
Barras,  with  eight  ships  of  the  line,  sailed  from  Newport, 
convoying  ten  transports,  which  contained  the  ordnance  for 
the  siege  of  Yorktown. 

There  was  no  want  of  information  at  New  York,  yet  the 
British  fleet  did  not  leave  Sandy  Hook  until  the  day  after 
De  Grasse  had  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake.     Early  on 
the  fifth  of  September,  Graves  discovered  the  French    sept  s. 
fleet  at  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  that  bay.    De  Grasse, 
though   eighteen  hundred  of  his  seamen   and  ninety   offi- 
cers Mere  on  duty  in  James  River,  ordered  his  ships   to 
slip  their  cables,  turn  out  from  the  anchorage  ground,  and 
form  the  line  of  battle.     The  action  began  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  continued  till  about  sunset.     The  British 
sustained  so  great  a  loss  that,  after  remaining  five  days  in 
sight  of  the  French,  they  returned  to  New  York.    On 
the  first  day  of  their  return  voyage,  they  evacuated  Sept.  n. 
and  burned  "  The  Terrible,"  a  ship  of  the  line,  so 
much  had  it  been  damaged  in  the  engagement.     De  Grasse, 
now  undisturbed  master  of  the  Chesapeake,  on  his  way  back 
to  his  anchoring  ground  captured  two  British  ships,  each 
of  thirty-two  guns,  and  he  found  De  Barras  safely  at  anchor 
in  the  bay. 

Leaving  the  allied  troops  to  descend  by  water  from  Elk 
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River  ami  Baltimore,  Washington,  with  Rochambean  and 
Chastellux,  riding  sixty  miles  a  day,  on  the  evening 
Sep'!'9.  °f  *'ie  "'nth  reached  his  "  own  seat  at  Mount  Ver- 
non." It  was  the  first  time  in  more  than  six  years 
that  he  had  seen  his  home.  From  its  lofty  natural  terrace 
above  the  Potomac,  his  illustrious  guests  commanded  a 
noble  river,  a  wide  expanse,  anffthe  heights,  then  clothed  in 
forest,  within  a  generation  to  become  the  capital  of  the 
united  republic. 

Two  days  were  given  to  domestic  life.  On  the 
sept.  u.  fourteenth,  the  party  arrived  at  Williamsburg,  where 
Lafayette,  recalling  the  moment  when  in  France  the 
poor  rebels  were  held  in  light  esteem,  and  when  he  never- 
theless came  to  share  with  them  all  their  perils,  had  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  Washington,  as  generalissimo  of 
the  combined  armies  of  the  two  nations,  to  scenes  of 
glory. 

The  first  act  of  Washington  was  to  repair  to  the  "  Ville 
de  Paris,"  to  congratulate  De  Grasse  on  his  victory.  The 
system  of  co-operation  between  the  land  and  naval  forces 
was  at  the  same  time  concerted. 

At  this  moment,  Gerry  wrote  from  Massachusetts  to  Jay : 
"  You  will  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  of  the  capture 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army."  "Nothing  can  Ban 
Cornwallis,"  said  Greene,  "  but  a  rapid  retreat  through 
North  Carolina  to  Charleston."  On  the  seventeenth,  Corn- 
wallis reported  to  Clinton  :  "  This  place  is  in  no  state  of 
defence.  If  you  cannot  relieve  me  very  soon,  you  must  be 
prepared  to  hear  the  worst."  On  that  same  day,  a  council 
of  war,  held  by  Clinton  at  New  York,  decided  that  Corn- 
wallis must  be  relieved  ;  "  at  all  events  before  the  end  of 
October."  The  next  day  Rear-admiral  Graves  answered : 
"  I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  Lord  Cornwallis  is  in  no 
immediate  danger." 

One  peril  yet  menaced  Washington.  Count  de  Grasse, 
hearing  of  a  re-enforcement  of  the  fleet  at  New  York,  was 
bent  on  keeping  the  sea,  leaving  only  two  vessels  at  the 
mouth  of  the  York  River.     Against  this,  Washington  ad- 

esscd  the  most  earnest  remonstrance :  "  I  should  esteem 
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myself  deficient  in  my  duty  to  the  common  cause  of  France 
and  America,  if  I  did  not  persevere  in  entreating 
you  to  resume  the  plans  that  have  been  so  happily  gj1"'^ 
arranged."  The  letter  was  taken  by  Lafayette,  who 
joined  to  it  his  own  explanations  and  reasonings ;  and  Do 
Grasse,  though  reluctant,  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain 
within  the  capes.  Washington  wrote  in  acknowledgment : 
"  A  great  mind  knows  how  to  make  personal  sacrifices  to 
secure  an  important  general  good." 

The  troops   from   the   north  having  been   safely 
landed  at  Williamsburg,  on  the   twenty-eighth   the  Sept. «. 
united  armies  marched  for  the  investiture  of  York- 
town,  drove  every  thing  on  the  British  side  before  them, 
and  lay  on  their  arms  during  the  night 

The  fortifications  of  Yorktown,  which  were  nothing  but 
earthworks  freshly  thrown  up,  consisted  on  the  right  of 
redoubts  and  batteries,  with  a  line  of  stockade  in  the  rear, 
which  supported  a  high  parapet.  Over  a  marshy  ravine  in 
front  of  the  right,  a  large  redoubt  was  placed.  The  morass 
extended  along  the  centre,  which  was  defended  by  a  stock- 
ade and  batteries.  Two  small  redoubts  were  advanced 
before  the  left.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  left  was  in  some 
parts  level  with  the  works,  in  others  cut  by  ravines ;  alto- 
gether very  oonvenicnt  for  the  besiegers.  The  space  within 
the  works  was  exceedingly  narrow,  and  except  under  the 
cliff  was  exposed  to  enfilade. 

The  twenty-ninth  was  given  to  reconnoitring,  and  Sept.  as. 
forming  a  plan  of  attack  and  approach.     The  French 
entreated    Washington    for   orders   to   storm    the   exterior 
posts  of  the  British  ;  in  the  course  of  the  night  be- 
fore the  thirtieth,  Cornwallis  ordered  them  all  to  be  Sept.  so. 
abandoned,  and   thus  prematurely  conceded  to  the 
allied  armies  ground  which  commanded  his  line  of  works  in 
a  very  near  advance,  and  gave  great  advantages  for  opening 
the  trenches. 

At  Gloucester,  the  enemy  was  shut  in  by  dragoons  under 
the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  Virginia  militia  under  General  Weedon, 
and  eight  hundred  marines.  Once,  and  once  only,  Tarleton 
and  his  legion,  who  were  stationed  on  the  same  side,  under- 
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took  to  act  offensively;  but  the  Duke  de  Lanzun  and  his 
dragoons,  full  of  gayety  and  joy  at  the  sight,  ran  against. 
them  and  trampled  them  down.  Tarleton's  horse  was 
taken  ;  its  rider  barely  escaped. 

1T8,  In   the   night  before  the  sixth  of  October,  every 

Oct. 5.  thing  being  in  readiness,  trenches  were  opened  at  six 
hundred  yards'  distance  from  the  works  of  Cornwallis, — 
on  the  right  by  the  Americans,  on  the  left  by  the  French ; 
and  the  labor  was  executed  in  friendly  rivalry,  with  so 
much  secrecy  and  despatch  that  it  was  first  revealed  t<«  the 
enemy  by  the  light  of  morning.  Within  three  days,  the 
first  parallel  was  completed,  the  redoubts  finished,  tad 
batteries  were  employed  in  demolishing  the  embrasures  of 

the  enemy's  works  ami  their  advanced  redoubts.  On 
Oct.  10.    the  night  before  the   eleventh,  the  French   battery 

on  the  left,  by  red-hot  shot,  set  on  fire  the  frigate 
"  Charon "  of  forty-four  guns,  and  three  large  transport 
ships  which  were  entirely  consumed. 

On  the  eleventh,  the  combined   armies  began  at 

night  their  second  parallel  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  lines  of  the  British.  This  measure  was  under- 
taken so  much  sooner  than  they  expected,  that  it  could  be 
conducted  with  the  same  secrecy  as  before;  and  they  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  working  parties  till  daylight  discovered 
them  to  their  pickets. 

All  day  on  the  fourteenth,  the  American  batteries 

were  directed  against  the  abattis  and  salient  angles 
of  two  advanced  redoubts  of  the  British,  both  of  whidi 
needed  to  be  included  in  the  second  parallel ;  and  breaches 
were  made  in  them  sufficient  to  justify  an  assault.  That  ofl 
the  right  near  York  River  was  garrisoned  by  forty-five  im  n, 
that  on  the  left  by  thrice  as  many.  The  storming  of  the 
former  fell  to  the  Americans  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Hamilton  ;  that  of  the  latter  to  the  French, 
of  whom  four  hundred  grenadiers  and  yagers  of  the  regi- 
ments of  Gatinois  and  of  Deux  Ponts,  with  a  large  reserve, 
was  intrusted  to  Count  William  de  Deux  Ponts  and  to 
Baron  de  TEstrade. 

At  the  concerted  signal  of  six  shells  consecutively  fired, 
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the  corps  under  Hamilton  advanced  in  two  columns  without 
firing  a  gun,  —  the  right  composed  of  his  own  battalion,  led 
by  Major  Fish,  and  of  another  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Gitnat;  the  left,  of  a  detachment  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Laurens,  destined  to  take  the  enemy  of  reverse  and 
intercept  their  retreat.  All  the  movements  were  executed 
with  exactness,  and  the  redoubt  was  at  the  same  moment 
enveloped  and  carried  in  every  part.  Lieutenant  Mansfield 
conducted  the  \.ni'_'ii:inl  with  coolness  and  punctuality,  and 
was  wounded  with  a  bayonet  as  he  entered  the  work. 
Captain  OIney  led  the  first  platoon  of  Gimat's  battalion 
over  the  abattis  and  palisades,  and  gained  the  parapet, 
receiving  two  bayonet  wounds  in  the  thigh  and  in  the  body, 
but  not  till  he  had  directed  his  men  to  form.  Laurens  was 
among  the  foremost  to  climb  into  the  redoubt,  making  pris- 
oner of  Major  Campbell,  its  commanding  officer.  Animated 
by  his  example,  the  battalion  of  Gimat  overcame  every  ob- 
stacle by  their  order  and  resolution.  The  battalion  under 
Major  Fish  advanced  with  such  celerity  as  to  participate  in 
the  assault.  Incapable  of  imitating  precedents  of  barbarity, 
the  Americans  spared  every  man  that  ceased  to  resist ;  so 
that  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  enemy  did  not  exceed 
eight.  The  conduct  of  the  affair  brought  conspicuous  honor 
to  the  talents  and  gallantry  of  Hamilton. 

Precisely  as  the  signal  was  given,  the  French  on  the  left, 
in  like  manner,  began  their  march  in  the  deepest  silence. 
At  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces  from  the  redoubt,  they 
were  challenged  by  a  German  sentry  from  the  parapet ;  they 
pressed  on  at  a  quick  time,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
The  abattis  and  palisades,  at  twenty-five  paces  from  the 
redoubt,  being  strong  and  well  preserved,  stopped  them  for 
some  minutes  and  cost  them  many  men.  So  soon  as  the 
way  was  cleared  by  the  brave  carpenters,  the  storming 
party  threw  themselves  into  the  ditch,  broke  through  the 
fraises,  and  mounted  the  parapet.  Foremost  was  Charles 
de  Lameth,  who  had  volunteered  for  this  attack,  and  who 
was  wounded  in  both  knees  by  two  different  masket-balls. 
The  order  being  now  given,  the  French  leaped  into  the 
redoubt,  and  charged  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet.     At  this 
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moment,  the  Count  de  Deux  Ponts  raised  the  cry  of  "  Vivo 
le  roi,"  which  was  repeated  by  all  of  his  companions  who 
were  able  to  lift  their  voices.  Do  Sireuil,  a  very  young 
captain  of  yagers  who  had  been  wounded  twice  before,  was 
now  wounded  for  the  third  time  and  mortally.  Within  six 
minutes,  the  redoubt  was  mastered  and  manned ;  but  in 
that  short  time  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  assailants  men 
killed  or  wounded. 

On  that  night,  "  victory  twined  double  garlands  around 
the  banners"  of  France  and  America.  Washington  acknowl- 
edged the  emulous  courage,  intrepidity,  coolness,  and  firm- 
ness of  the  attacking  troops.  Louis  XVI.  distinguished  the 
regiment  of  Gatinois  by  naming  it  the  "  Royal  Auvergne." 
By  the  unwearied  labor  of  the  French  and  Americans, 
both  redoubts  were  included  in  the  second  parallel  in  the 

night  of  their  capture.  Just  before  the  break  of  day 
oJ't'ii    °^  *ne  sixteenth,  the  British  made  a  sortie  upon  a  part 

of  the  second  parallel  and  spiked  four  French  pieces 
of  artillery  and  two  of  the  American ;  but,  on  the  quick  ad- 
vance of  the  guards  in  the  trenches,  they  retreated  precipi- 
tately. The  spikes  were  easily  extracted  ;  and  in  six  hours 
the  cannon  again  took  part  in  the  fire  which  enfiladed  tiie 
British  works. 

On  the  seventeenth,  Cornwallis,  who  could  neither  hold 

his  post  nor  escape  into  the  country,  proposed  to  sur- 
Oct.  18.    render.     On  the  eighteenth,  Colonel  Laurens  and  the 

Viscount  de  Noailles  as  commissioners  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  met  two  high  officers  of  the  army  of  Cornwallis,  to 
draft  the  capitulation.  The  articles  were  the  same  as  those 
which  Clinton  had  imposed  upon  Lincoln  at  Charleston. 
All  the  troops  were  to  be  prisoners  of  war ;  all  public  prop- 
erty was  to  be  delivered  up.  Runaway  slaves  and  the 
plunder  taken  by  officers  and  Boldiers  in  their  marches 
through  the  country  might  be  reclaimed  by  their  owners ; 
with  these  exceptions,  private  property  was  to  be  respected. 
All  royalists  were  abandoned  to  trial  by  their  own  country- 
men. But,  in  the  packet  which  took  the  despatches  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  Cornwallis  was  permitted  to  convey  away 
such  persons  as  were  most  obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  Virginia. 
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Of  prisoners,  there  were  seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven  regular  soldiers,  the  flower  of  the  British 
army  in  America,  beside  eight  hundred  and  forty  sailors. 
The  British  loss  during  the  siege  amounted  to  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  One  hundred  and  six  guns  were 
taken,  of  which  seventy-five  were  of  brass.  The  land  forces 
and  stores  were  assigned  to  the  Americans,  the  ships  and 
mariners  to  the  French.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  nineteenth,  Cornwallis  remaining  in  oJ.Jf',8. 
his  tent,  Major-general  O'Hara  marched  the  British 
army  past  the  lines  of  the  combined  armies,  and,  not  with- 
out signs  of  repugnance,  made  his  surrender  to  Washington. 
His  troops  then  stepped  forward  decently  and  piled  their 
arms  on  the  ground. 

Nor  must  impartial  history  fail  to  relate  that  the  French 
provided  for  the  siege  of  Yorktown  thirty-seven  ships  of 
the  line,  and  the  Americans  not  one ;  that  while  the  Amer- 
icans supplied  nine  thousand  troops,  of  whom  fifty-five  hun- 
dred were  regulars,  the  contingent  of  the  French  consisted 
of  seven  thousand. 

Among  the  prisoners  were  two  battalions  of  Anspach, 
amounting  to  ten  hundred  and  seventy-seven  men  ;  and  two 
regiments  of  Hesse,  amounting  to  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
three.  On  the  way  to  their  camp,  they  passed  in  front  of 
the  regiment  of  Deux  Ponts.  At  the  sight  of  their  country- 
men, they  forgot  that  they  had  been  in  arms  against  each 
other,  and  embraced  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  The  English 
soldiers  affected  to  look  at  the  allied  army  with  scorn ; 
their  officers  conducted  themselves  with  decorum,  yet  felt 
most  keenly  how  decisive  was  their  defeat. 

When  the  letters  of  Washington  announcing  the  capitula- 
tion reached  congress,  that  body,  with  the  people  streaming 
in  their  train,  went  in  procession  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran 
church  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God.  Every  breast 
swelled  with  joy.  In  the  evening,  Philadelphia  was  illumi- 
aated  with  greater  splendor  than  at  any  time  before.  Con- 
gress voted  honors  to  Washington,  to  Rochambeau,  and  to 
De  Grasse,  with  special  thanks  to  the  officers  and  troops. 
A  marble  column  was  to  be  erected  at  Yorktown,  with 
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emblems  of  the  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  his 
most  Christian  majesty. 

The  Duke  de  Lauzun,  chosen  to  take  the  news  across  the 
Atlantic,  arrived  in  twenty-two  days  at  Brest,  and 
reached  Versailles  on  the  nineteenth  of  November. 
The  king,  who  had  just  been  made   happy  by   the 
birth  of  a  dauphin,  received  the  glad  news  iu  the  qir 
apartment.    The  very  last  sands  of  the  life  of  the  Count  de 
Maurepas  were  running  out ;  but  he  could  still  recognise 
De  Lauzun,  and  the  tidings  threw  a  halo  round  his  death- 
bed.    The  joy  at  court  penetrated  the  whole  people,  and 
the  name  of  Lafayette   was   pronounced  with    veneration. 
"  History,"  said  Vergennes,  "  offers  few  examples  of  a  suc- 
cess so  complete."     "  All  the  world  agree,"  wrote  Frank- 
lin to  Washington,  "that   no   expedition  was  ever  better 
planned    or  better  executed.     It    brightens  the  glory  that 
must  accompany  your  name  to  the  latest  posterity." 
The  first  tidings  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  reached 
England  from  France  about  noon  on  the  twenty-fifth 
Nov. 25.  of  November.     "It  is  all  over,"  said    Lord    North 
many  times,  under  the  deepest  agitation  and  distress. 
Fox  —  to  whom,  in  reading  history,  the  defeats  of  armies  of 
invaders,  from  Xerxes'  time  downwards,  gave  the  greatest 
satisfaction  —  heard  of  the  capitulation  of  Yorktown  with 
wild  delight.     He  hoped  it  might  become  the  conviction  of 
all  mankind,  that  power  resting  on  armed  force  is  iin  idi-ms 
detestable,  weak,  and  tottering.     The  official  report  front 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  received  the  same  day  at  mid- 
Nov.  27.  night.     When  on  the  following  Tuesday  parliament 
came  together,  the  speech  of  the  king  was  confused, 
the  debates  in  the  two  houses  augured  an  impending  change 
in  the  opinion  of  parliament,  and  the  majority  of  the  min- 
istry was  reduced  to  eighty-seven.     A  fortnight  later,  the 
motion  of  Sir  James  Lowther  to  give  up  "  all  further  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  revolted  colonies"  was  well  received 
by  the  members  from  the  country,  and  the  majority  of  the 
ministry  after  a  very  long  and  animated  debate  dwindled  to 
forty-one.    The  city  of  London  entreated  the  king  to  put 
an   end  to  "this  unnatural  and  unfortunate  war."     Such, 
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too,  was  the  wish  of  public  meetings  in  Westminster,  in 
Southwark,  and  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 

The  house  of  commons  employed  the  recess  in  grave 
reflection.  The  chimes  of  the  Christmas  hells  had  hardly 
died  away,  wheu  the  king  wrote  as  stubbornly  as  ever : 
"  No  difficulties  can  get  me  to  consent  to  the  getting  of 
peace  at  the  expense  of  a  separation  from  America." 

Yet  Lord  George  Germain  was  compelled  to  retire  in- 
gloriously  from  the  cabinet.  It  was  sought  to  palliate  his 
disgrace  with  a  peerage ;  but,  when  for  the  first  time  he 
repaired  to  the  house  of  lords,  he  was  met  at  its  threshold 
by  the  unsparing  reprobation  of  his  career  of  cowardice 
and  blindly  selfish  incapacity. 
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The  campaign  in  Virginia  being  finished,  Washington 
and  the  eastern  army  were  cantoned  for  the  winter 
j»a?7.  ln  tne'r  °ld  positions  around  New  York ;  Wayne, 
with  the  Pennsylvania  line,  marched  to  the  south  to 
re-enforce  Greene ;  the  French  under  Rochambeau  encampi'd 
in  Virginia ;  and  De  Grasse  took  his  fleet  to  the  West  Indies. 
From  Philadelphia,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  first  Ameri- 
can secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  communicated  to  Franklin 
the  final  instructions  for  negotiating  peace ;  and  the  firm 
tone  of  Franklin '8  reply  awakened  new  hopes  in  congress. 

While  the  conditions  of  peace  were  under  consideration, 
America  obtained  an  avowed  friend  in  the  Dutch  republic. 
John  Adams  had  waited  more  than  eight  months  for  an 
audience  of  reception,  unaided  even  indirectly  by  the 
French  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  because  interference 
would  have  pledged  France  too  deeply  to  the  support  of 
the  United  Provinces,  whose  complicated  form  of  govern- 
ment promised  nothing  but  embarrassment  to  an  ally. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  at  Yorktown,  on  the  ninth  of 
January  he  presented  himself  to  the  president  of  the  states- 
general,  and,  renewing  his  formal  request  for  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  his  credentials,  "  demanded  a  categorical  an- 
swer which  he  might  transmit  to  his  sovereign."  He  next 
went  in  person  to  the  deputies  of  the  several  cities  of  Hol- 
land, following  the  order  of  their  rank  in  the  confedera- 
tion, and  repeated  his  demand  to  each  one  of  them.  The 
attention  of  Europe  was  drawn  to  the  adventurous  and 
sturdy  diplomatist,  who   dared  alone   and   unsustained  to 
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initiate  so  bold  and  novel  a  proceilnre.  Not  one  of  the 
representatives  of  foreign  powers  at  the  Hague  believed 
that  it  could  succeed. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  Friesland,  famous  for 
the  spirit  of  liberty  in  its  people,  who  had  retained  in  their 
own  hands  the  election  of  their  regencies,  declared  in  favor 
of  receiving  the  American  envoy;  and  its  vote  was  the 
index  of  the  opinion  of  the  nation.  A  month  later,  the 
states  of  Holland,  yielding  to  petitions  from  all  the  princi- 
pal towns,  followed  the  example.  Zealand  adhered  on  the 
fourth  of  April ;  Overyssel,  on  the  fifth  ;  Groningen,  on  the 
ninth  ;  Utrecht,  on  the  tenth  ;  and  Gueldcrland,  on  the  sev- 
enteenth. On  the  day  which  chanced  to  be  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  "the  battle  of  Lexington,"  their  high  mighti- 
nesses, the  states-general,  reporting  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  seven  provinces,  resolved  that  John  Adams  should  be 
received. 

The  Dutch  republic  was  the  second  power  in  the  nsx 
world  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America ;  and  the  act  proceeded  from  its  heroic 
sympathy  with  a  young  people  struggling  against  oppres- 
sion, after  the  example  of  its  own  ancestors.  The  American 
minister  found  special  pleasure  in  being  introduced  to  the 
court  where  the  first  and  the  third  William  accomplished 
such  great  things  for  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  rights 
of  mankind.  "This  country,"  wrote  he  to  a  friend,  "ap- 
pean  to  be  more  a  home  than  any  other  that  I  have  seen. 
I  have  often  been  to  that  church  at  Leyden,  where  the 
planters  of  Plymouth  worshipped  so  many  years  ago,  and 
felt  a  kind  of  veneration  for  the  bricks  and  timbers." 

The  liberal  spirit  that  was  prevailing  in  the  world  pleaded 
for  peace.  The  time  had  not  come,  but  was  coming,  when 
health-giving  truth  might  show  herself  everywhere  and 
hope  to  be  received.  The  principles  on  which  America 
was  founded  impressed  themselves  even  on  the  rescripts  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  who  proclaimed  in  his  dominions 
freedom  of  religion. 

If  liberty  was  spreading  through  all  realms,  how  much 
more  should  it  make  itself  felt  by  the  people  who  regarded. 
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their  land  as  its  ehoscn 

recover 


their  struggle 


1e !     It  might  suffer  eclipse  ■  1 1 ; 
their  transatlantic 


poneonong 

by  force ;  but  the  oM  love  of  freedom,  which  was  fixed  by 
the  habit  of  centuries,  must  once  more  reassert  its  sway.  In 
the  calm  hours  of  the  winter  recess,  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  reasoned  dispassionately  on  the  war  with  their 
ancient  colonists.  The  king,  having  given  up  Germain, 
superseded  Sir  Henry  Clinton  by  the  humane  Sir  Guy 
CarletOU,  and  owned  it  impossible  to  propose  great  conti- 
nental operations.  The  estimates  carried  by  the  ministry 
through  parliament  for  America  were  limited  to  defensive 
measures,  and  the  house  could  no  longer  deceive  itself  as 
to  the  hopelessness  of  the  contest.  Accordingly,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  February,  a  motion  against  continuing 
the  American  war  was  made  by  Conway;  was  supported  by 
Fox,  William  Pitt,  Barre,  Wilberforce,  Mahon,  Burke,  and 
Cavendish ;  and  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  but  one. 
Five  days  later,  his  resolution  of  the  same  purport  for  an 
address  to  the  king  obtained  a  majority  of  nineteen. 

The  next  day,  Edmund  Burke  wrote  to  Franklin:  "I 
congratulate  you  as  the  friend  of  America;  I  trust  not  as 
the  enemy  of  England  ;  I  am  sure  as  the  friend  of  man- 
kind ;  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons,  carried  fan 
a  very  full  house,  was,  I  think,  the  opinion  of  the  whole. 
I  trust  it  will  lead  to  a  speedy  peace  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  English  nation." 

The  address  to  the  king  having  been  answered 
tSSf*.  m  Bqnivooal  terms,  on  the  fourth  of  March  Conway 
brought  forward  a  second  address,  to  declare  that 
the  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  the  king  and  coun- 
try all  those  who  would  further  attempt  the  prosecution 
of  a  war  on  the  continent  of  America  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience;  and,  after  a 
long  discussion,  it  was  adopted  without  a  division.  With 
the  same  unanimity,  leave  was  the  next  day  granted  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  "enabling"  the  king  to  make  a  peace  or  a 
truce  with  America.  The  bill  for  that  purpose  was  accord- 
ingly brought  in  by  the  ministers  ;  but  more  than  two  and 
a  half  months  passed  away  before  it  became  a  law  under 
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their  successors,  in  an  amended  form.  Forth  repaired  to 
France  as  the  agent  of  the  expiring  administration,  to  par- 
ley with  Yergcnnes  on  conditions  of  pence,  which  did 
not  essentially  differ  from  those  of  Stacker  in  a  former 
year. 

To  anticipate  any  half-way  change  of  ministry,  Fox,  in 
the  debate  of  the  fourth,  denounced  Lord  North  and  his 
colleagues  as  "  men  void  of  honor  and  honesty,"  a  coalition 
with  any  one  of  them  as  an  infamy;  but  on  the  seventh 
he  qualified  his  words  in  favor  of  Lord  Thurlow.  In  the 
majesty  of  upright  intention,  William  Pitt,  now  in  his 
great  days,  which  were  the  days  of  his  youth,  stood  aloof 
from  all  intrigue,  saying :  "  I  cannot  expect  to  take  any 
slr.irc  in  a  new  administration,  and  I  never  will  accept  a 
subordinate  situation."  The  king  toiled  earnestly  to  retard 
the  formation  of  a  ministry  till  he  could  bring  Rockingham 
to  accept  conditions,  but  the  house  of  commons  would 

» brook  no  delay.  On  the  twentieth,  more  members  j,^^ 
appeared  than  on  any  occasion  thus  far  during  that 
reign,  and  the  crowds  of  spectators  were  unprecedented. 
Lord  North,  having  a  few  days  before  narrowly  escaped  a 
vote  of  censure,  rose  at  the  same  moment  with  a  member 
who  was  to  have  moved  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  minis- 
ters. The  two  parties  in  the  house  shouted  wildly  the  names 
of  their  respective  champions.  The  speaker  hesitated  ;  when 
Lord  North,  paining  the  floor  on  a  question  of  order,  with 
good  temper  but  visible  emotion,  announced  that  his  admin- 
istration was  at  an  end. 

The  outgoing  ministry  was  the  worst  which  England 
had  known  since  parliament  had  been  supreme.  "Such  a 
bunch  of  Imbecility,"  said  the  author  of  "  Taxation  no  Tyr- 
anny," and  he  might  have  added,  of  corruption,  "  never 
disgraced  the  country;"  and  he  has  left  on  record  that  he 
"prayed  and  gave  thanks"  when  it  was  dissolved.  Pos- 
terity has  been  towards  Lord  North  more  lenient  and  less 
just.  America  gained,  through  his  mismanagement,  inde- 
pendence, and  can  bear  him  no  grudge.  In  England,  no 
party  claimed  him  as  their  representative,  or  saw  fit  to 
bring  him  to  judgment ;  so  that  his  scholarship,  his  uivtv\.t- 
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fled  temper,  the  purity  of  his  private  life,  and  good  words 
from  Burns,  from  Gibbon,  and  more  than  all  from  Macui- 
l:iv.  have  retained  for  him  among  his  countrymen  a  better 
repute  as  minister  than  ho  deserved. 

The  people  were  not  yet  known  in  parliament  as  a 
power;  and  outside  of  them  three  groups  only  could 
contribute  members  to  an  administration.  The  now  torv 
or  conservative  party,  toward  which  the  part  of  the  whigs 
represented  by  Portland  and  Burke  were  gravitating,  had 
at  that  time  for  its  most  conspicuous  and  least  Bcrupuloui 
defender  the  chancellor,  Thurlow.  The  followers  of  Chat- 
ham, of  whom  it  was  the  cardinal  principle  that  the  British 
constitution  recognises  a  king  and  a  people  no  less  than  a 
hereditary  aristocracy,  and  that  to  prevent  the  overbearing 
weight  of  that  aristocracy  the  king  should  sustain  the  lil>- 
erties  of  the  people,  owned  Shelburne  as  their  standard- 
bearer.  In  point  of  years,  experience,  philosophic  culture, 
and  superiority  to  ambition  as  a  passion,  he  was  their  fitteal 
leader,  though  he  had  never  enjoyed  the  intimate  friend- 
ship of  their  departed  chief.  It  was  he  who  reconciled 
George  III.  to  the  lessons  of  Adam  Smith,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  the  younger  Pitt,  through  whom  they 
passed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  his  habits  of  study,  and 
hi-  want  of  skill  in  parliamentary  tactics,  had  kept  him 
from  political  connections  as  well  as  from  political  intrigue-. 
His  respect  for  the  monarchical  element  in  the  British  con- 
stitution invited  the  slander  that  he  was  only  a  counter- 
feit liberal,  at  heart  devoted  to  the  king;  but  in  truth  he 
was  very  sincere.  His  reputation  has  comparatively  Buf- 
fered with  posterity,  for  no  party  has  taken  charge  of  liis 
fame.  Moreover,  being  more  liberal  than  his  age,  his 
speeches  sometimes  had  an  air  of  ambiguity,  from  his  at- 
tempt to  present  his  views  in  a  form  that  might  clash  IS 
little  as  possible  with  the  prejudices  of  his  hearers.  The 
third  set  was  that  of  the  old  whigs,  which  had  governed 
England  from  the  revolution  till  the  coming  in  of  George 
III.,  and  which  deemed  itself  invested  with  a  right  to  gov- 
ern for  ever.  Its  principle  was  the  paramount  power  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  its  office,  as  Rockingham  expressed  it,  "to 
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fight  up  against  king  and  people."  They  claimed  to  be 
liberal,  and  many  of  them  were  so ;  but  they  were  more 
willing  to  act  as  the  trustees  of  the  people,  than  with  the 
people  and  by  the  people.  Like  the  great  Roman  lawyers, 
the  best  of  them  meant  to  be  true  to  their  clients,  but  never 
respected  them  as  their  equals.  An  enduring  liberal  govern- 
ment could  at  that  time  be  established  in  England  only  by 
a  junction  of  the  party  then  represented  by  Shelbornfl  and 
the  liberal  wing  of  the  supporters  of  Rockingham.  Siuli  a 
anion  Chatham  for  twenty  years  had  striven  to  bring  about. 

The  king  kept  his  sorrows,  as  well  as  he  could,  pent  up  in 
h;s  own  breast,  but  his  mind  was  "  truly  torn  to  pieces  "  by 
the  inflexible  resolve  of  the  house  of  commons  to  stop  the 
war  in  America.  He  blamed  them  for  having  1- »st  the  feel- 
ings of  Englishmen.  Moreover,  he  felt  keenly  "  the  cruel 
usage  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,"  of  whom  every  one 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  and  every 
great  one  but  Spain  desired  the  perfect  emancipation  of  the 
United  States.  The  day  after  the  ministry  announced  its 
retirement,  he  proposed  to  Shelburue  to  take  the  adminis- 
tration with  Thurlow,  Gower,  and  Weymouth,  Camden, 
Grafton,  and  Rockingham.  This  Shelburne  declined  as 
"absolutely  impracticable,"  and  from  an  equal  regard  to 
the  quiet  of  the  sovereign  and  the  good  of  the  country  he 
urged  that  Rockingham  might  be  sent  for.  The  king  oonld 
not  prevail  with  himself  to  accept  the  advice,  and  he  sp<>ke 
discursively  of  his  shattered  health,  his  agitation  of  mind, 
his  low  opinion  of  Rockingham's  understanding,  his  honor 
of  Charles  Fox,  his  preference  of  Shelburne  as  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  opposition.  For  a  day  he  Mir8^. 
contemplated  calling  in  a  number  of  principal  per- 
sons, among  whom  Rockingham  might  be  included;  and, 
when  the  many  objections  to  such  a  measure  were  pointed 
out,  he  still  refused  to  meet  Rockingham  face  to  face,  and 
could  not  bring  himself  further  than  to  receive  him  through 
the  intervention  of  Shelburne. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  latter  consented  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  message  from  the  king,  but  only  on  the  condition 
of  "full  power  and  full  confidence;"  a  clear  approval  at 
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first  set  I  iii!.'  »ut  of  every  engagement  to  which   he  stood 

already   ( unitted  as   to  men  and    as  to  measures  ;    and 

authority  to  procure  "the  assistance  ami  co-operation  of  the 
Roakragh&ms,  coat  what  it  would,  more  or  less."  "  Neoas- 
sity,"  relates  the  king,  "made  me  yield  to  the  advioe  of 
Lord  Shclburne."  Thus  armed  with  the  amplest  powers, 
the  mediator  fulfilled  his  office.  Before  accepting  the  offer 
of  the  treasury,  Uockingham,  not  neglecting  two  or  three 
minor  matters,  made  but  one  great  proposition,  that  then 
should  be  "no  veto  to  the  independence  of  America."  The 
king,  though  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  consented  in  writing 
to  the  demand.  "I  was  thoroughly  resolved,"  he  says  of 
himself,  "not  to  open  my  mouth  on  any  negotiation  with 
America." 

In  oonstraoting  his  ministry,  Rockingham  wisely  com- 
posed it  of  members  from  both  fractions  of  the  liberal  partj. 
His  own  connection  was  represented  by  himself,  Fox, 
Cavendish,  Beppel,  and  Richmond;  but  he  retained  as 
chancellor  Thurlow,  who  bore  Shelbnrne  malice  and  had 
publicly  received  the  glowing  eulogies  of  Fox.  Shelburue 
took  with  him  into  the  cabinet  Camden;  and,  as  a  balance 
to  Thuriow,  the  great  lawyer  Dunning,  raising  him  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Ashburton.  Conway  and  Grafton  might 
be  esteemed  as  neutral,  having  both  been  members  alike  of 
the  Rockingham  and  the  Chatham  administrations.  Men 
of  the  next  generation  asked  why  Burke  was  offered  no  seat 
in  tin'  cabinet.  The  new  tory  party  would  give  power  to 
any  man,  however  born,  that  proved  himself  a  bulwark  tO 
their  fortress;  the  old  whig  party  reserved  the  highest 
places  for  those  cradled  in  the  purple.  "  I  have  no  views  to 
become  a  minister,"  Burke  said ;  "  nor  have  I  any 
it«.  right  to  such  views.  I  am  a  man  who  have  DO  pre- 
tensions to  it  from  fortune  ;"  and  he  was  more  than 
content  with  the  rich  office  of  paymaster  for  himself,  and 
lucrative   places  for  his  kin. 

Franklin  in  Paris  had  watched  the  process  of  the  house 
of  commons  in  condemning  the  war,  and  knew  England  N 
well  as  to  be  sure  that  Shelburne  must  be  a  member  of  tin- 
new  administration.     Already,  on   the  twenty-second,  he 
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seized  the  opportunity  of  a  traveller  returning  to  England 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  his  friend  of  many  years, 
assuring  him  of  the  continuance  of  his  own  ancient  respect 
for  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  congratulating'  him  on  the 
returning  good  disposition  of  his  country  in  favor  of  Amer- 
ica,    "I  hope,"  continued  he,  "it  will  tend  to  produce  a 

general  peace,  which  I  am  sure  your  lordship,  with  all  g I 

nun,  desires;  which  I  wish  to  see  before  I  die;  and  to 
which  I  shall  with  infinite  pleasure  contribute  every  thing 
in  my  power."  In  this  manner  began  the  negotiation  whicli 
was  to  bring  a  breathing  time  to  the  world. 

Franklin  had  rightly  divined  the  future,  and  his  overture 
arrived  most  opportunely.  Shelburne,  as  the  elder  secre- 
tary of  state  having  his  choice,  elected  the  home  depart- 
ment, which  then  included  America ;  so  that  he  had  by 
right  the  direction  of  all  measures  relating  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  fourth  of  April,  he  instructed  A[,rif4. 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  proceed  to  New  York  with  all 
possible  expedition;  and  he  would  not  suffer  Arnold  to 
return  to  the  land  which  he  had  bargained  to  betray.  On 
the  same  day,  he  had  an  interview  with  Laurens,  then  in 
England,  as  a  prisoner  on  parole ;  and,  having  learned  of 
him  the  powers  of  the  American  commissioners,  before 
evening  he  selected  for  his  diplomatic  agent  to  treat  with 
them  Richard  Oswald  of  Scotland.  The  king,  moved  by 
the  acceptable  part  which  Shelburne  had  "  acted  in  the 
whole  negotiation  for  forming  the  present  administration," 
departed  from  his  purpose  of  total  Bilence  and  gave  his 
approval,  alike  to  the  attempt  "  to  sound  Sir.  Franklin " 
and  to  the  employment  of  Oswald,  who  had  passed  many 
years  in  America,  understood  it  well,  on  questions  of  com- 
merce agreed  with  Adam  Smith,  and  engaged  in  the  busu 
ness  disinterestedly.  By  him,  writing  as  friend  to  friend, 
Shelburne  answered  the  overture  of  Franklin  in  a  letter, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  treaty  that  Ibllowed. 

"London,  6  April,  1782.  Dear  Sir,  I  have  been  favored 
with  your  letter,  and  am  much  obliged  by  your  remem- 
brance. I  find  myself  returned  nearly  to  the  same  situa- 
tion which  you  remember  me  to  have   occupied  nineteen 
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years  ago  ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  talk  to  you  as  I 
did  then,  and  afterwards  in  1707,  upon  the  means  of  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  mankind,  a  subject  much  more 
agreeable  to  my  nature  than  the  best  concerted  plans  for 
Spreading  misery  and  devastation.  I  have  had  i  high  opin- 
ion of  the  compass  of  your  mind,  and  of  your  foresight.  I 
have  often  been  beholden  to  both,  and  shall  be  glad  to  be 
so  again,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  your  situation.  Your 
letter,  discovering  the  same  disposition,  has  made  me  send 
in  you  Mr.  Oswald.  I  have  had  a  longer  acquaintance  with 
him  than  even  with  you.  I  believe  him  an  honorable  man, 
and,  after  consulting  some  of  our  common  friends,  I  have 
ih' Might  him  the  fittest  for  the  purpose.  lie  is  a  paeifioa] 
man,  and  conversant  in  those  negotiations  which  an  most 
interesting  to  mankind.  This  has  made  me  prefer  him  to 
any  of  our  speculative  friends,  or  to  any  person  of  higher 
rank.     He  is  fully  apprised  of  my  mind,  and  you  may  give 

full  credit  to  any  thing  he  assures  you  of.  At  the 
17K.       same  time,  if  any  other  channel  occurs  to  you,  I  am 

ready  to  embrace  it.  I  wish  to  retain  the  same  sim- 
plicity and  good  faith  which  subsisted  between  us  in  trans- 
actions of  less  importance.     Shelburne." 

With  this  credential,  Oswald  repaired  to  Paris  by  way  of 
Ostend.  Laurens,  proceeding  to  the  Hague,  found  Adams 
engrossed  with  the  question  of  his  reception  as  minister  in 
Holland,  to  be  followed  by  efforts  to  obtain  a  loan  of  mouey 
for  the  United  States,  and  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  a  triple  alliance.  Besides,  believing  that  Shel- 
burne was  not  in  earnest,  he  was  willing  to  wait  till  tin- 
British  nation  should  be  ripe  for  peace.  In  this  manner, 
the  American  negotiation  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Franklin 
alone. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 


ROCKINGHAM  S   MINISTRY    ASSENTS    TO   AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 


1782. 


The  hatred  of  America  as  a  self-existent  state  became 
every  day  more  intense  in  Spain  from  the  desperate 
weakness  of  her  authority  in  her  transatlantic  pos-  km. 
sessions.  Her  rule  was  dreaded  in  them  all ;  and,  as 
even  her  allies  confessed,  with  good  reason.  The  seeds  of 
rebellion  were  already  sown  in  the  vice-royalties  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Peru ;  and  a  union  of  Creoles  and  Indians 
might  prove  at  any  moment  fatal  to  metropolitan  domin- 
ion. French  statesmen  were  of  Opinion  that  England,  by 
emancipating  Spanish  America,  might  indemnify  itself  for 
all  loss  from  the  independence  of  a  part  of  its  own  colonial 
empire ;  and  they  foresaw  in  such  a  revolution  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  commerce  of  their  own  country.  Immense 
naval  preparations  had  been  made  by  the  Bourbons  for  the 
conquest  of  Jamaica ;  but  now,  from  the  fear  of  spreading 
the  love  of  change,  Florida  Blanca  suppressed  every  wish  to 
acquire  that  hated  nest  of  contraband  trade.  When  the 
FiviH-li  ambassador  reported  to  him  the  proposal  of 
Vergennes  to  constitute  its  inhabitants  an  indepcn-  April, 
dent  republic,  he  seemed  to  hear  the  tocsin  of  insur- 
rection sounding  from  the  La  Plata  to  San  Fi:m<i~io,  and 
from  that  time  had  nothing  to  propose  for  the  employment 
of  the  allied  fleets  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  perplexed 
beyond  the  power  of  extrication.  One  hope  only  remained. 
Minorca  having  been  wrested  from  the  English,  he  concen- 
trated all  the  force  of  Spain  in  Europe  on  the  one  great 
object  of  recovering   Gibraltar,  and   held    France    to   her 
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promise  not  to  make  peace  until  that  fortress  should  be 
given  n|). 

Willi  Ameriea,  therefore,  measures  for  a  general  peace 
must  begin.  As  the  pacification  of  the  late  British  depen- 
ilriH-ics  belonged  exclusively  to  the  department  nf  Lord 
Bbelburne,  the  Other  members  of  the  cabinet  should  hare 
BOted  hie  right.  As  a  body  they  did  so;  but  For, 
leagued  with  young  men  as  uncontrollable  as  himself,  re- 
solved to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  him,  and  to  get  into  his 

own  liauds  every  part  of  the  negotiations  for  peaoe. 
A\"'\:.    ^'  '■'  oabntet  meeting  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  he  told 

Shclburnc  and  those  who  sided  with  him  that  he 
was  determined  tO  bring  the  matter  to  a  crisis;  and  on  the 
same  day  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  young  friends:  "Tiny 
m n ~t  \  ield  entirely.  If  they  do  not,  we  must  go  to  war 
again;    that    is  all:    I  am  sure  I  am  ready."      Oswald  at 

the  time  was  on  his  way  to  Paris,  where  on  the 
Apr.  in.  sixteenth    he  went    straightway  to    Franklin.      The 

latter,  speaking  not  his  own  opinion  only,  but  that  of 
congress  :md  of  every  one  of  his  associate  commissioners, 
explained  that  the  United  States  could  not  treat  for  peace 
with  Great  Britain  unless  it  was  also  intended  to  treat  with 
France ;  and,  though  Oswald  desired  to  keep  aloof  from 
European  affairs,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  unreduced  by 
Franklin  to  Vergennes,  who  received  with  pleasure  assur- 
ances of  the  good  disposition  of  the  British  king,  recipro- 
cated them  On  the  part  of  his  own  sovereign,  and  invited  an 
offer  of  its  conditions.  He  wished  America  and  Fran, 
treat  directly  with  British  plenipotentiaries,  each  for  i' 
the  two  negotiations  to  move  on  with  equal  step,  and  the 
two  treaties  to  l>e  simultaneously  sigr 

From  Amsterdam,  John  Adams  questioned  whether,  with 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  in  the  bands  of  the  English,  the 
\  -       dd  ever  have  a  real  peace.     In  a  like  spirit, 

Franklin  intrusted  to  Oswald  "Notes   for  Conversav 
in  whieh  the  voluntary  cession  of  Canada  was  suggested  as 
the  surety  -of  a  durable  peaoe  and  a  sweet  reconciliation." 
At  the  same  time,  he  replied  to  his  old  friend  Lord  Sbel- 
borne:   "  I  desire  no  other  channel  of  communication  be- 
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tween  us  than  that  of  Mr.  Oswald,  which  I  think  your 
lordship  has  chosen  with  much  judgment.  He  will  he 
witness  of  my  acting  with  all  the  sincerity  and  good  faith 
which  y<'«i  do  me  the  honor  to  expect  from  me;  and  if  he 
i-  enabled)  when  he  returns  hither,  to  communicate  more 
fully  your  lordship's  mind  on  the  principal  points  to  be 
settled,  I  think  it  may  contribute  much  to  the  blessed  work 
our  hearts  are  engaged  in." 

Another  great  step  was  taken  by  Franklin.  He  excluded 
Spain  altogether  from  the  American  negotiation.  Entreat- 
ing Jay  i"  ciiiiii'  I"  Paris,  he  wrote:  "Spain  has  taken  four 
years  to  consider  whether  she  should  treat  with  us  or  not. 
Give  her  forty,  and  let  us  in  the  mean  time  mind  our  own 
business." 

On  the  twenty-third,  shortly  after  the  return  of  n&. 
Oswald  to  London,  the  cabinet  on  his  report  agreed  Apr  23% 
to  send  him  again  to  Franklin  to  acquaint  him  of  their 
readiness  to  treat  at  Paris  for  a  general  peace,  conceding 
American  independence,  but  otherwise  maintaining 
the  treaties  of  1768.  On  the  twenty-eighth,  Shel-  Apr. 28. 
burne,  who  was  in  earnest,  gave  to  his  agent  the 
verbal  instruction:  "If  America  is  independent,  she  must 
be  so  of  the  whole  world,  with  no  ostensible,  tacit,  or  secret 
connection  with  France."  Canada  could  not  be  ceded.  It 
was  "  reasonable  to  expect  a  free  trade,  unencumbered  with 
duties,  to  every  part  of  America."  "  All  debts  due  to  Brit- 
ish subjects  were  to  be  Becure,  and  the  loyalists  to  be 
restored  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges." As  a  compensation  for  the  restoration  of  New 
York,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  the  river  Penobscot  might 
he  proposed  for  the  eastern  boundary  of  New  England. 
"Finally,"  he  said,  "tell  Dr.  Franklin  candidly  and  confi- 
dentially Lord  Shclbume's  situation  with  the  king;  that  his 
lordship  will  make  no  use  of  it  but  to  keep  his  word  with 
mankind."'  Willi  those  instructions,  Oswald  returned  im- 
mediately to  Paris,  bearing  from  Shelburne  to  Franklin  a 
most  friendly  letter,  to  which  the  king  had  given  his 
thorough  approval. 

With  the  European  belligerents,  the  communication  was 
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necessarily  to  proceed  from  the  department  of  which  Fox 
was  the  chief.  He  entered  upon  the  business  in  a  spirit 
that  foreboded  no  success;  for,  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
selection  of  an  emissary,  he  declared  that  he  did  not  think 
it  much  signified  how  soon  he  should  break  up  the  cabinet. 
The  person  of  whom  he  made  choice  to  treat  on  the  weight- 
iest interests  with  the  most  skilful  diplomatist  of  Europe 
was  Thomas  Grenville,  one  of  his  own  partisans,  who  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  relations  of  America  to  France,  and 
very  young,  with  no  experience  in  public  business,  and  a 
very  scant  knowledge  of  the  foreign  relations  of  his  own 
country. 

1T82.  Arriving  in  Paris  on  the  eighth  of  May,  Grenville 

M»y8.  delivered  to  Franklin  a  most  cordial  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Fox,  and  met  with  the  heartiest  welcome. 
After  receiving  him  at  breakfast,  Franklin  took  him  in  his 
own  carriage  to  Versailles;  and  there  the  dismissed  post- 
master-general for  America,  at  the  request  of  the  British 
secretary  of  state,  introduced  the  son  of  the  author  of  the 
American  stamp  act  as  the  British  plenipotentiary  to  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  the  Bourbon  kiug.  St 
men  at  Paris  and  Vienna  were  amused  on  hearing  that  the 
envoy  of  the  "  rebel  "  colonies  was  become  •'  the  iutroduc- 
tor  "  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  at  the  court  of 
Versailles. 

Vergennes  received  Grenville  most  cordially  as  the 
nephew  of  an  old  friend,  but  smiled  at  his  offer  to  grant 
to  France  the  independence  of  the  United  States :  and 
Franklin  refused  to  accept  at  second  hand  that  indepen- 
dence which  his  country  had  already  won.  Grenville  re- 
marked that  the  war  had  been  provoked  by  encouragement 
from  France  to  the  Americans  to  revolt;  to  which 
gennes  answered  with  warmth  that  France  had  found  and 
not  made  America  independent,  and  that  American  inde- 
pendence was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  war.  On  the 
May  in.  next  day,  Grenville,  unaccompanied  by  Franklin, met 
Vergennes  and  De  Aranda,  and  offered  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  independence  of  the  United  State-  and  the 
treaty  of  1763.      "That  treaty,"  said  Vergennes,   "I  can 
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never  read  without  a  shudder.  The  king,  my  master,  can- 
not in  any  treaty  consider  the  independence  of  Amer- 
ica u  ceded  to  him.  To  do  so  would  be  injurious  to  £laj. 
the  dignity  of  his  Britannic  majesty."  The  Spanish 
ambassador  urged  with  vehemence  that  the  griefs  of  the 
king  of  Spain  were  totally  distinct  from  the  independence 
of  America. 

With  regard  to  America,  the  frequent  conversations  of 
the  young  envoy  with  Franklin,  who  received  him  with  con- 
si:mt  hospitality,  cleared  up  his  views.  It  was  explained  to 
bin  with  precision  that  the  United  States  were  free  from 
every  sort  of  engagement  with  France  except  those  con- 
tained in  the  public  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance. 
Grenville  asked  if  these  obligations  extended  to  the  recov- 
ery of  Gibraltar  for  Spain  ;  and  Franklin  answered  :  "  It  is 
nothing  to  America  who  has  Gibraltar."  But  Franklin  saw 
in  Grenville  a  young  statesman  ambitious  of  recommending 
himself  as  an  able  negotiator;  in  Oswald,  a  man  who,  free 
from  interested  motives,  earnestly  sought  a  final  settlement 
of  all  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  To 
the  former  he  had  no  objection,  but  he  would  have  been 
loath  to  lose  the  latter;  and,  before  beginning  to  treat  of 
the  conditions  of  peace,  he  wrote  to  Shelburne  his  belief 
that  the  "moderation,  prudent  counsels,  and  sound  judg- 
ment of  Oswald  might  contribute  much,  not  only  to  the 
speedy  conclusion  of  a  peace,  but  to  the  framing  of  such  a 
peace  as  may  be  firm  and  lasting."  The  king,  as  he  read 
the  wishes  of  Franklin,  which  were  seconded  by  Vergennes, 
"  thought  it  best  to  let  Oswald  remain  at  Paris,"  saying 
that  "  his  correspondence  carried  marks  of  coming  from  a 
man  of  sense." 

While  Oswald  came  to  London  to  make  his  second  report, 
news  that  better  reconciled  the  English  to  treat  for  peace 
arrived  from  the  Caribbean  Islands.  The  fleet  of  De  Grasse 
in  1781,  after  leaving  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  gave 
to  France  the  naval  ascendency  in  the  West  Indies.  St. 
Eustatius  was  recaptured,  and  generously  restored  to  the 
United  Provinces.  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat 
were  successively  taken.     Ou  the  nineteenth  of  February, 
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1782,  Rodney  reappeared  at  Barbados  with  a  re-en  forcc- 
ment  of  twelve  sail,  and  in  the  next  week  he  effected  a 
junction  with  the  squadron  of  Hood  to  the  leeward  of  An- 
tigua. To  cope  with  his  great  adversary,  Do  <Jra*sc,  who 
was  closely  watched  by  Rodney  from  St.  Lucia,  must  unite 
with  the  Spanish  squadron.  For  that  purpose,  on  the  eighth 
of  April  he  turned  his  fleet  out  of  Fort  Royal  in  Martinique; 
and,  with  only  the  advantage  of  a  few  hours  over  the  British, 
he  ran  for  Hispaniola.  On  the  ninth,  a  partial  engagement 
took  place  near  the  Island  of  Dominica.  At  daylight  on 
the  twelfth,  Rodney  by  skilful  manoeuvres  drew  near  the 
French  in  the  expanse  of  waters  that  lies  between  the  islands 
of  Guadaloupe,  the  Saintes,  and  Marie  Galante.  The  sky 
was  clear,  the  sea  quiet;  the  trade-wind  blew  lightly,  and, 
having  the  advantage  of  its  unvarying  breeze,  Rodney  made 
the  signal  for  attack.  The  British  had  thirty-six  ships  ;  the 
French,  with  a  less  number,  excelled  in  the  weight  of  metal. 
The  French  ships  were  better  built ;  the  British  in  superior 
repair.  The  complement  of  the  French  crews  was  the  more 
full,  but  the  British  mariners  were  better  disciplined.  The 
fight  began  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  without  a  respite 
of  seven  minutes  it  continued  for  eleven  hours.  The  From-h 
handled  their  guns  well  at  a  distance,  but  in  close  fight 
there  was  a  want  of  personal  exertion  and  presence  of  mind. 
About  the  time  when  the  sun  was  at  the  highest,  Rodney 
cut  the  line  of  his  enemy;  and  the  battle  was  continued  iu 
detail,  all  the  ships  on  each  side  being  nearly  equally  en- 
gaged. The  " Ville  de  Paris,"  the  flagship  of  De 
April.  Grasse,  did  not  strike  its  colors  till  it  was  near  foun- 
dering, and  only  three  men  were  left  unhurt  on  the 
upper  deck.  Four  other  ships  of  his  fleet  were  captured ; 
one  sunk  in  the  action. 

On  the  side  of  the  victors,  about  one  thousand  were  killed 
or  wounded  :  of  the  French,  thrice  as  many ;  fur  their  ships 
were  crowded  with  over  five  thousand  land  troops,  and  the 
fire  of  the  British  was  rapid  and  well  aimed.  The  going 
down  of  the  sun  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  and  Rodney  neg- 
lected pursuit.  Just  at  nightfall,  one  of  the  ships  of  which 
the  English  had  taken  possession  blew  up.     Of   the  poor 
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wretches  who  were  cast  into  the  sea,  some  clung  to  bits 
of  the  wreck  ;  the  sharks,  of  which  the  fight  bad  called 
together  shoals  from  the  waters  round  about,  tore  them  off, 
and  even  after  the  carnage  of  the  day  could  hardly  be 
glutted. 

The  feeling  of  having  recovered  the  dominion  of  the  Bea 
reconciled  England  to  the  idea  of  peace.  On  the  eigh- 
1(  < mh  of  May,  the  day  on  which  tidings  of  the  viotorj 
were  received,  the  cabinet  agreed  to  invite  proposals  from 
Vergennes.  Soon  after  this  came  a  letter  from  Grenville, 
in  which  he  argued  that,  as  America  had  been  the  road  to 
war  with  France,  so  it  offered  the  most  practicable  way 
of  getting  out  of  it;  and  the  cabinet  agreed  to  a  minute 
almost  in  his  words,  "  to  propose  the  independency  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  making  it  a  condition 
of  a  general  treaty."  The  proposition  in  the  words  of 
Fox  was  accepted  by  Shelburne,  was  imbodied  by  him  in 
bis  instructions  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  at  New  York, 
and  formed  the  rule  of  action  for  Oswald  on  his 
return,  with  renewed  authority,  to  Paris.  Indepen- 
dence was,  as  the  king  expressed  it,  "  the  dreadful  price  now 
offered  to  America  "  for  peace. 

A  commission  was  forwarded  to  Grenville  by  Fox  to 
treat  with  France,  but  with  no  other  country ;  yet  he 
devoted  nearly  all  his  letter  of  instructions  to  the  relations 
with  America,  showing  that  in  a  negotiation  for  peace  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  be  encumbered  by  a  power  like 
Spain,  "  which  had  never  assisted  them  during  the  war,  and 
hail  even  refused  to  acknowledge  their  independence." 

When  Grenville  laid  before  Vergennes  his  credentials,  he 
received  the  answer  that  they  were  very  insufficient,  as 
they  did  not  enable  him  to  treat  with  Spain  and  America, 
the  allies  of  France  ;  or  with  the  Netherlands,  her  partner 
in  the  war.  Repulsed  at  Versailles,  Grenville  took  upon 
himself  to  play  the  plenipotentiary  with  America;  on  the 
fourth  of  June,  he  confided  to  Franklin  the  minute  of  the 
cabinet,  ami  hoped  to  draw  from  him  in  return  the  Ameri- 
can conditions  for  a  separate  peace.  But  Franklin  would 
not  unfold  the  American  conditions  to  a  person  not  author- 
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ized  to  receive  them.  Irritated  by  this  "  unlucky  check," 
by  which,  as  he  thought,  his  hopes  of  a  great  diplomatic 
success  were  "completely  annihilated,"  he  made  bitter  and 
passionate  and  altogether  groundless  complaints  of  Oswald. 
He  would  have  Fox  not  lose  one  moment  to  fight  the  brittle 
with  advantage  against  Shelburne,  and  to  take  to  himself 
the  American  business  by  comprehending  all  in  one. 
tTO,  Though  Fox  had  given  up  all  present  hope  of  mak- 

juue.  jn„  peace,  ),e  enlarged  the  powers  of  Grenville  so  as 
to  include  any  potentate  or  state  then  at  war  with  Great 
Britain;  and  he  beat  about  for  proofs  of  Shelbunie's  "du- 
plicity of  conduct,"  resolved,  if  he  could  but  get  them,  to 
"  drive  to  an  open  rupture." 

Under  his  extended  powers,  Grenville  made  haste  to 
claim  the  right  to  treat  with  America;  but,  when  ques- 
tioned by  Franklin,  he  was  obliged  to  own  that  he  was 
acting  without  the  sanction  of  parliament.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  passing  of  the  enabling  act,  the  powers  for 
Oswald  as  a  negotiator  of  peace  with  the  United  States 
were  begun  upon,  and  were  "  completely  finished  in  the 
four  days  following;"  but,  on  the  assertion  of  Fox  that 
they  would  prejudice  every  thing  then  depending  in  Pari-, 
they  were  delayed.  Fox  then  proposed  that  America,  even 
without  a  treaty,  should  be  recognised  as  an  independent 
power.  Had  he  prevailed,  the  business  of  America  mart 
have  passed  from  the  home  department  to  that  for  foreign 
affairs;  but,  after  full  reflection,  the  cabinet  decided  "that 
independence  should  in  the  first  instance  bo  allowed  as  the 
basis  to  treat  on."  Professing  discontent,  "  Fox  declared 
that  his  part  was  taken  to  quit  his  office." 

The  next  day,  Lord  Rockingham  expired.  His  ministry 
left  great  memorials  of  its  short  career.  Through  the  me- 
diation of  Shelburne,  it  forced  the  king  to  treat  for  peace 
with  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  their  independence. 
The  success  of  America  brought  emancipation  to  Ireland, 
which  had  suffered  even  more  than  the  United  States  from 
colonial  monopoly.  Its  volunteer  army,  commanded  by 
officers  of  its  own  choice,  having  increased  to  nearly  fifty 
thousand  well-armed  men,  united  under  one  general  in  chief, 
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the  viceroy  reported  that,  "unless  it  was  determined  that 
the  knot  which  bound  the  two  countries  should  be  severed 
for  ever,"  the  points  required  by  the  Irish  parliament  mast 
be  conceded.  Fox  would  rather  have  seen  Ireland  totally 
separated  than  kept  in  obedience  by  force.  Eden,  one  of 
Lord  North's  commissioners  in  America  in  1778,  and  lately 
his  secretary  for  Ireland,  was  the  first  in  a  moment  of  ill- 
humor  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  George  I.,  which 
asserted  the  right  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to 
make  laws  to  bind  the  people  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland; 
and  after  reflection  the  ministry  of  Rockingham  adopted 
and  carried  the  measure.  Appeals  from  the  courts  of  law 
in  Ireland  to  the  British  house  of  peers  were  abolished;  the 
restraint  on  independent  legislation  was  done  away  with  ; 
and  Ireland,  owning  allegiance  to  the  same  king  as  Great 
Britain,  obtained  the  independence  of  its  own  parliament. 
These  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion. The  Irish  owed  the  vindication  of  their  rights  no. 
to  the  United  States;  but,  at  the  time,  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation  took  the  direction  of  loyalty  to  their  king, 
and  their  legislature  voted  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  the  levy  of  twenty  thousand  seamen. 

During  the  ministry  of  Rockingham,  the  British  house 
of  commons  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Cromwell 
seriously  considered  the  question  of  a  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Great  Britain.  The  author  of  the  proposition 
was  William  Pitt,  then  without  office,  but  the  acknowl- 
edged heir  of  the  principles  of  Chatham.  The  resolution 
of  inquiry  was  received  with  ill-concealed  repugnance  by 
Rockingham.  Its  support  by  Fox  was  lukewarm,  and  bore 
the  mark  of  his  aristocratic  connections.  Edmund  Burke, 
in  his  fixed  opposition  to  reform,  was  almost  beside  himself 
with  passion,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  remain 
away  from  the  debate.  The  friends  of  Shelburne,  on  the 
contrary,  gave  to  the  motion  their  cordial  support;  yet,  by 
the  absence  and  opposition  of  many  of  the  Rockingham  con- 
nection, tlic  question  on  this  first  division  in  the  house  of 
commons  upon  the  state  of  the  representation  in  the  British 
parliament  was  lost,  though  only  by  a  majority  of  twenty. 
vol.  vi.  '28 
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The  freedom  of  Ireland  and  the  hopes  of  reform  in  the  Brit- 
ish parliament  itself  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  triumph  of 
liberty  in  America. 

The  accession  of  a  liberal  ministry  revived  in  Frederic  of 
Prussia  his  old  inclination  to  friendly  relations  with  Eng- 
land. The  empress  of  Russia  now  included  the  government 
in  her  admiration  of  the  British  people  ;  and  Fox  on  his 
side,  with  the  consent  of  the  ministry,  but  to  the  great 

vexation  of  the  king,  accepted  her  declaration  of  the 
1782.       maritime    rights  of  neutrals.     But  for  the   moment 

no  practical  result  followed;  for  the  cabinet,  as  the 
price  of  their  formal  adhesion  to  her  code,  demanded  her 
alliance. 
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6iiei.buknk  offers  i'eack. 
Jult,  August,  1782. 

Os  the  death  of  Rockingham,  the  king  offered  to  Shel- 
burne  by  letter  "  the  employment  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  with  it  the  fullest  political  confi-  1782. 
denoe."  "Indeed,"  added  the  king,  "he  has  had 
ample  sample  of  it  by  my  conduct  towards  him  since  his 
return  to  my  service."  No  British  prime  minister  had 
professed  more  liberal  principles.  He  wished  a  thorough  re- 
form of  the  representation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in 
parliament.  Far  from  him  was  the  thought  that  the  pros- 
perity of  America  could  be  injurious  to  England.  lie 
regarded  neighboring  uations  as  associates  ministering  to 
each  other's  prosperity,  and  wished  to  form  with  France 
treaties  of  commerce  as  well  as  of  peace.  But  Fox,  who 
was  entreated  to  remain  in  the  ministry  as  secretary  of 
state  with  a  colleague  of  his  own  choosing  and  an  ample 
share  of  power,  set  up  against  him  the  narrow-minded  Duke 
of  Portland,  under  whose  name  the  old  aristocracy  was  to 
rule  parliament,  king,  and  people.  To  gratify  the  violence 
of  his  headstrong  pride  and  self-will,  he  threw  away  the 
glorious  opportunity  of  endearing  himself  to  mankind  by 
granting  independence  to  the  United  States  and  restoring 
peace  to  the  world,  and  struck  a  blow  at  liberal  government 
in  his  own  country  from  which  she  did  not  recover  in  his 
lifetime. 

The  old  whig  aristocracy  was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution. 
In  a  few  years,  those  of  its  members  who,  like  Burke  and 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  were  averse  to  shaking  the  smallest 
particle  of  the  settlement  at  the  revolution,  were  to  merge 
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themselves  in  the  new  tory  or  conservative  party :  the  rest 
adopted  the  watchword  of  reform  •,  and,  when  they  began  to 
govern,  it  was  with  the  principles  of  Chatham  and  Shel- 
burne.  For  the  moment,  Fox,  who  was  already  brooding 
on  a  coalition  with  the  ministry  so  lately  overthrown,  in- 
sisted with  his  friends  that  Lord  Shelburne  was  as  fully 
devoted  to  the  court  as  Lord  North  in  his  worst  days.  But 
the  latter,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment  and  political  princi- 
ples, had  persisted  in  the  American  war  to  please  the  king; 
the  former  accepted  power  only  after  he  had  brought  the 
king  to  consent  to  peace  with  independent  America. 

The  vacancies  in  the  cabinet  were  soon  filled  up.  For 
the  home  department,  the  choice  of  the  king  fell  on  William 
Pitt,  who  had  not  yet  avowed  himself  in  parliament  for 
American  indcpcndenci-,  and  who  was  in  little  danger  of 
"  becoming  too  much  dipped  in  the  wild  measures  "  of  "  the 
leaders  of  sedition;"  but  it  was  assigned  to  the  more  ex- 
perienced Thomas  Townshend,  who  had  ever  condemned 
the  violation  of  the  principles  of  English  liberty  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  British  colonies  in  America.  Pitt,  at  three- 
and-twenty  years  old,  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ; 
the  seals  of  the  foreign  office  were  intrusted  to  Lord 
Grantham. 

n,<2  In  the  house  of  commons,  Fox  made  on  the  ninth 

July  <>•  0f  July  his  self-defence,  which,  in  its  vagueness  and 
hesitation,  betrayed  his  consciousness  that  he  had  no  ground 
to  stand  upon.  In  the  debate,  Conway  said  with  truth  that 
eagerness  for  exclusive  power  was  the  motive  of  Fox,  be- 
tween whom  and  Shelburne  the  difference  of  policy  for 
America  was  very  immaterial ;  that  the  latter,  so  far  from 
renewing  the  old,  exploded  politics,  had  been  able  to  con- 
vince his  royal  master  that  a  declaration  of  its  indepen- 
dence  was,  from  the  situation  of  the  country  and  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  the  wisest  and  most  expedient  meas- 
ure that  government  could  adopt.  Burke  called  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  that  "the 
ministry  of  Lord  Shelburne  would  be  fifty  times  worse  than 
that  of  Lord  North,"  declaring  that  "his  accursed  princi- 
ples were  to  be  found  in  Machiavel,  and  that  but  for  want 
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of  undents tiding  he  would  be  a  Catiline  or  a  Borgia." 
"  Sbelburne  has  been  faithful  and  just  to  me,"  wrote  Sir 
William  Jones  to  Burke,  deprecating  his  vehemence  :  "  the 
principles  which  he  has  professed  to  me  are  such  as  my 
reason  approved."  "  In  all  my  intercourse  with  him,  I 
never  saw  any  instance  of  his  being  insincere,"  wrote 
Franklin,  long  after  Shelburne  had  retired  from  of- 
fice. On  the  tenth,  Shelburne  said  in  the  house  of  j„if7o, 
lords :  "  I  stand  firmly  upon  my  consistency.  I  never 
will  consent  that  a  certain  number  of  great  lords  should 
elect  a  prime  minister  who  is  the  creature  of  an  aristocracy, 
and  is  vested  with  the  plenitude  of  power,  while  the  king 
is  nothing  more  than  a  pageant  or  a  puppet.  In  tli.it  (MM, 
the  monarchical  part  of  the  constitution  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  aristocracy,  ami  the  famed  constitution  of  England 
would  be  no  more.  The  members  of  the  cabinet  can  vouch 
that  no  reason,  relative  to  the  business  of  America,  has 
been  assigned  or  even  hinted  for  the  bite  rSUgnMiOBK 
The  principle  laid  down  relative  to  peace  with  America  has 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  been  departed  from.  Nothing 
is  farther  from  my  intention  than  to  renew  the  war  in 
America ;  the  sword  is  sheathed,  never  to  be  drawn  there 
again." 

On  the  day  on  which  Fox  withdrew  from  the  min-  Jane  so. 
istry,  Shelburne,  who  now  had  liberty  of  action, 
wrote  these  instructions  to  Oswald  :  "  I  hope  to  receive 
early  assurances  from  you  that  my  confidence  in  the  sin- 
cerity and  good  faith  of  Dr.  Franklin  has  not  been  mis- 
placed, and  that  he  will  concur  with  you  in  endeavoring  to 
render  effectual  the  great  work  in  which  our  hearts  and 
wishes  are  so  equally  interested.  We  have  adopted  his 
idea  of  the  method  to  come  to  a  general  pacification  by 
treating  separately  with  each  party.  I  beg  him  to  believe 
that  I  can  have  no  idea  or  design  of  acting  towards  him 
and  his  associates  but  in  the  most  open,  liberal,  and  honor- 
able manner." 

Franklin,  on  his  part,  lost  not  a  day  in  entering  upon 
definitive  negotiations  for  peace.  From  his  long  residence 
in  England,  he  knew  exactly  the  relations  of  its  parties 
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and  of  its  public  men  ;  of  whom  the  best  were  his  personal 
friends.  He  was  aware  how  precarious  was  the  hold  of 
Shelbnrne  on  power;  and  he  made  all  haste  to  bring 
Jaiy2|'o.  "bout  an  immediate  pacification.  On  the  tenth  of 
July,  in  his  own  house  and  at  his  own  invitation,  he 
had  an  interview  with  Oswald,  and  proposed  to  him  the 
American  conditions  of  peace.  The  articles  which  could 
not  be  departed  from  were :  independence,  full  and  com- 
plete in  every  sense,  to  the  thirteen  states,  and  all  British 
troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  them;  for  boundaries,  the 
Mississippi,  and  on  the  side  of  Canada  as  they  were  before 
the  Quebec  act  of  1774;  and,  lastly,  a  freedom  of  fishing  off 
Newfoundland  and  elsewhere  as  in  times  past. 

Having  already  explained  that  nothing  could  be  done 
for  the  loyalists  by  the  United  States,  as  their  estates  had 
been  confiscated  by  laws  of  particular  states  which  congress 
had  no  power  to  repeal,  he  further  demonstrated  that  Great 
Britain  had  forfeited  every  right  to  intercede  for  them  by 
its  conduct  and  example ;  to  which  end,  he  read  to  Oswald 
the  orders  of  the  British  in  Carolina  for  confiscating  and 
selling  the  lands  and  property  of  all  patriots  under  the 
direction  of  the  military ;  and  he  declared  definitively  that, 
though  the  separate  governments  might  show  compassion 
where  it  was  deserved,  the  American  commissioners  for 
peace  could  not  make  compensation  of  refugees  a  part  of 
the  treaty. 

Franklin  recommended,  but  not  as  an  ultimatum,  a  per- 
fect reciprocity  in  regard  to  ships  and  trade.  He  further 
directed  attention  to  the  reckless  destruction  of  American 
property  by  the  British  troops,  as  furnishing  a  claim  to 
indemnity  which  might  be  set  off  against  the  demands  of 
British  merchants  and  of  American  loyalists.  He  was  at 
that  time  employed  on  a  treaty  of  reimbursement  to  France 
by  the  United  States  for  its  advances  of  money ;  and  he 
explained  to  Oswald,  as  he  had  before  done  to  Grenville, 
the  exact  nature  and  the  limits  of  the  obligations  of  Amer- 
ica to  France  for  loans  of  which  the  debt  and  interest 
would  be  paid. 

The  interview  closed  with  the  understanding  by  Oswald 
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that  Franklin  was  ready  to  sign  the  preliminary  articles 
of  the  treaty  so  soon  as  they  could  be  agreed  upon.  The 
negotiation  was  opened  and  kept  up  with  the  knowledge  and 
at  the  wish  of  Vergennes ;  but  Franklin  took  upon  himself 
to  disobey  the  instructions  of  congress,  and  to  the  last  with- 
held from  him  every  thing  relating  to  the  conditions  of  the 
peace. 

So  soon  as  Shelburne  saw  a  prospect  of  a  general  paci- 
fication, of  which  he  reserved  the  direction  to  himself, 
Fitzherbert,  a  diplomatist  of  not  much  experience  and  no 
great  ability,  was  transferred  from  Brussels  to  Paris,  to  be 
the  channel  of  communication  with  Spain,  France,  and  Hol- 
land. He  brought  with  him  a  letter  to  Franklin  from  Grant- 
ham, who  expressed  his  desire  to  merit  Franklin's  confidence, 
and  from  Townshend,  who  declared  himself  the  zealous 
friend  to  peace  upon  the  fairest  and  most  liberal  terms. 

While  the  commission  and  instructions  of  Oswald  were 
preparing,  Shelburne,  who  best  understood  American  af- 
fairs, accepted  the  ultimatum  of  Franklin  in  all  its  branches; 
only,  to  prevent  the  bickerings  of  fishermen  and  to  respect 
public  opinion  in  England,  he  refused  the  privilege  of  dry- 
ing fish  on  the  Island  of  Newfoundland. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  Shelburne  replied  to  Os-  i^. 
wald :  "  Your  several  letters  give  me  the  greatest  July  *'• 
satisfaction,  as  they  contain  unequivocal  proofs  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  sincerity  and  confidence  in  those  with  whom  he 
treats.  It  will  be  the  study  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
return  it  by  every  possible  cordiality.  There  never  have 
been  two  opinions  since  you  were  sent  to  Paris  upon  the 
acknowledgment  of  American  independency,  to  the  full 
extent  of  all  the  resolutions  of  the  province  of  Maryland, 
enclosed  to  you  by  Dr.  Franklin.  But,  to  put  this  matter 
out  of  all  possibility  of  doubt,  a  commission  will  be  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  you,  containing  full  powers  to  treat 
and  to  conclude,  with  instructions  from  the  minister  who 
has  succeeded  to  the  department  which  I  lately  held  to 
make  the  independency  of  the  colonies  the  basis  and  pre- 
liminary of  the  treaty  now  depending,  and  so  far  advanced 
Lioping  as  I  do  with  you  that  the  articles  called  ad  via- 
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able  will  be  dropped  and  those  called  necessary  alone 
retained  as  the  ground  of  discussion,  it  may  be  speedily 
concluded.  You  very  well  know  I  have  never  made  a 
secret  of  the  deep  concern  I  feel  in  the  separation  of  coun- 
tries united  by  blood,  by  principles,  habits,  and  every  tie 
short  of  territorial  proximity.  But  I  have  long  since 
given  it  up,  decidedly  though  reluctantly ;  and  the  same 
motives  which  made  me  perhaps  the  last  to  give  up  all  hope 
of  reunion  make  me  most  anxious,  if  it  is  given  up,  that  it 
shall  be  done  so  as  to  avoid  all  future  risk  of  enmity  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  connection,  better  adapted  to 
the  temper  and  interest  of  both  countries.  In  this  view,  I 
go  further  with  Dr.  Franklin  perhaps  than  he  is  aware  of, 
and  further,  perhaps,  than  the  professed  advocates  of  inde- 
pendence are  prepared  to  admit.  I  consider  myself  as 
pledged  to  the  contents  of  this  letter.  You  will  find  the 
ministry  united,  in  full  possession  of  the  king's  confidence, 
and  thoroughly  disposed  to  peace,  if  it  can  be  obtained  upon 
reasonable  terms." 
17*2.  The  commission  to  Oswald,  which  followed  in  a 
Aug.  7.  £ew  ,]ays,  conformed  to  the  enabling  act  of  parlia- 
ment. The  king  pledged  his  name  and  word  to  ratify  and 
confirm  whatever  might  be  concluded  between  him  and  the 
American  commissioners ;  "  our  earnest  wish  for  peace," 
such  were  the  words  of  instruction  under  the  king's  own 
hand,  "  disposing  us  to  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  acceding 
to  the  complete  independence  of  the  thirteen  states."  The 
merit  of  closing  the  murderous  scenes  of  a  war  between 
men  of  the  same  kindred  and  language,  by  moderation, 
Superiority  to  prejudice,  a  true  desire  of  conciliation,  :in 
unreluctant  concession  to  America  of  her  natural  advan- 
tages, together  with  a  skilful  plan  through  free  trade  to 
obtain  by  commerce  an  immense  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  monopoly  and  jurisdiction,  is  among  British  irtfilfflfflmffl 
due  to  Shelburne.  The  initiating  of  the  negotiation,  equal 
sincerity,  benignity  of  temper,  an  intuitive  and  tranquil 
discernment  of  things  as  they  were,  wisdom  which  never 
spoke  too  soon  and  never  waited  too  long,  belonged  to 
Franklin,  who  had  proceeded  alone  to  the  substantial  con- 
clusion of  the  peace. 
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At  this  moment,  when  the  treaty  seemed  to  need  only  to 
be  drifted  in  form  and  signed,  Jay,  having  arrived  in  Paris 
and  recovered  from  illness,  stayed  all  progress.  Before 
treating  for  peace,  he  said,  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
the  British  troops  withdrawn  from  America.  But  parlia- 
ment was  not  in  session,  and  was,  moreover,  the 
most  dangerous  body  to  which  America  could  have 
appealed.  Receding  from  this  demand,  Jay  proposed 
a  proclamation  of  American  independence  under  the  great 
seal  ;  but  this  also  he  yielded. 

In  America,  Jay  had  been  an  enthusiast  for  the  triple 
alliance  between  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States;  had 
been  moderate  in  his  desire  for  territory;  and,  on  fifteen 
divisions  in  congress,  had  given  his  vote  against  making  the 
fisheries  a  condition  of  peace.  As  a  consequence,  all  the 
influence  of  the  French  minister  in  Philadelphia  had  been 
used  to  promote  his  election  as  minister  to  Spain.  His  illu- 
sions as  to  Spain  having  been  very  rudely  dispelled,  he 
passed  from  too  great  confidence  to  too  general  mistrust. 

The  commission  to  Oswald  spoke  of  the  colonies  and 
plantations  of  New  Hampshire,  3Iassachusetts,  and  the  rest, 
naming  them  one  by  one ;  and  Oswald  was  authorized  to 
treat  with  the  American  commissioners  under  any  title 
which  they  should  assume,  and  to  exchange  with  them 
plenipotentiary  powers.  Vergennes,  who  was  anxious  that 
there  might  be  no  impediment  to  a  general  peace,  urged 
upon  Jay  that  the  powers  of  Oswald  were  sufficient,  saying : 
"  This  acceptance  of  your  powers,  in  which  you  are  styled 
commissioners  from  the  United  States  of  America,  will  be  a 
tacit  confession  of  your  independence."  Franklin  had  made 
no  objection  to  the  commission,  and  still  believed  that  it 
"would  do."  To  Franklin,  Jay  made  the  remark:  "The 
count  does  not  wish  to  see  our  independence  acknowledged 
by  Britain  until  they  have  made  all  their  uses  of  us."  But 
ue  shortest  way  of  defeating  such  a  plan  was  to  proceed  at 
to  frame  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England. 

Franklin  saw  with  dismay  how  fast  the  sands  of  Shel- 
burne's   official    life   were  running  out,  and  that  with  his 
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removal  the.  only  chance  of  a  favorable  peace  now  so  neatly 
concluded  would  be  lost ;  but  his  advice  brought  upon  him 
the  suspicions  of  Jay.  Oswald  not  only  comnumi- 
Sejtfi.  cated  a  copy  of  his  commission,  but  a  part  of  his 
instructions  and  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
promising  in  the  king's  name  to  grant  to  America  "full, 
complete,  and  unconditional  independence  in  the  most  BE- 
plicit  manner  as  an  article  of  treaty."  But  Jay  "positively 
refused  to  treat  with  Oswald  under  his  commission;"  so 
that  the  negotiation  was  wholly  suspended  and  put  to  the 
greatest  hazard. 

It  was  time  for  the  war  in  America  to  come  to  an  end. 
British  parties,  under  leaders  selected  from  the  most  brutal 
of  mankind,  were  scouring  the  interior  of  the  southern  coun- 
try, robbing,  destroying,  and  taking  life  at  their  pleas- 
Mar.  12.  lire.  "On  the  twelfth  of  March,"  writes  David 
Fanning,  the  ruffian  leader  of  one  of  these  bands, 
"  my  men,  being  all  properly  equipped,  assembled  together 
to  give  the  rebels  a  small  scourge,  which  we  set  out  for." 
They  came  upon  the  plantation  of  Andrew  Balfour,  of 
Randolph  county,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  assembly,  and  held  a  commission  in  the  militia. 
Breaking  into  his  house,  they  fired  at  him  in  the  presence 
of  his  sister  and  daughter,  the  first  ball  passing  through 
his  body,  the  second  through  his  neck.  On  their  way  to 
another  militia  officer,  they  "burned  several  rebel  houses." 
It  was  late  before  they  got  to  the  abode  of  the  officer,  who 
made  his  escape,  receiving  three  balls  through  his  shirt. 
They  destroyed  the  whole  of  his  plantation.  Beaching  the 
house  of  "another  rebel  officer,"  "I  told  him,"  writes  Fann- 
ing, "if  he  would  come  out  of  the  house  I  would  give  him 
parole,  which  he  refused.  With  that,  I  ordered  the  house 
to  be  set  on  fire.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  flames  increasing, 
he  called  out  to  me  to  spare  his  house  for  his  wife's  and 
children's  sake,  and  he  would  walk  out  with  his  arms  in  his 
hands.  I  answered  him  that,  if  he  would  walk  out,  his 
house  should  be  spared  for  his  wife  and  children.  When 
he  came  out,  he  said  :  '  Here  I  am ; '  with  that,  he  received 
two  balls  through  his  body.     I  proceeded  on  to  one  Major 
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Dngin's  plantation,  and  I  destroyed  all  his  property,  and  all 
the  rebel  officers'  property  in  the  settlement  for  the  distance 
of  forty  miles.  On  our  way,  I  catched  a  commissary  from 
Salisbury,  and  delivered  him  up  to  some  of  my  men  whom 
he  had  treated  ill  when  prisoners,  and  they  immedi- 
ately hong  him.  On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  I  set  a",.82,", 
out  for  Chatham,  where  I  learned  that  a  wedding  was 
to  be  that  day.  We  surrounded  the  house,  and  drove  all  out 
one  by  one.  I  found  one  concealed  upstairs.  Having  my 
pistols  in  my  hand,  I  discharged  them  both  at  his  breast; 
he  fell,  and  that  night  expired."1  Yet  this  Fanning  held  a 
British  commission  as  colonel  of  the  loyal  militia  in  Ran- 
dolph and  Chatham  counties,  with  authority  to  grant  com- 
missions to  others  as  captains  and  subalterns  ;  and,  after  the 
war,  was  recommended  by  the  office  of  American  claims  as 
a  proper  person  to  be  put  upon  the  half-pay  list. 

At  the  north,  within  the  immediate  precincts  of  Apr.  w. 
the  authority  of  Clinton,  Colonel  James  Delancy,  of 
West  Chester,  caused  three  "  rebels"  to  be  publicly  executed 
within  the  British  lines,  in  retaliation  for  the  pretended  mur- 
der of  some  of  the  refugees.    In  New  York,  the  refugees  were 
impatient  that  American  prisoners  were  not  at  once 
made  to  suffer  for  treason.     On  the  eighth  of  April,    Apr.  s. 
the  directors  of  the  associated  loyalists  ordered  Lieu- 
tenant Joshua  Huddy,  a  prisoner  of  war  in  New  York,  to 
be  delivered  to  Captain  Lippincot,  and,  under  the  pretext 
of  an  exchange,  taken  into  New  Jersey,  where  he 
was  hanged  by  a  party  of  loyalists  on  the  heights  of  Apr.  12. 
Middleton,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  a  loyalist  pris- 
oner who  had  been  shot  as  he  was  attempting  to  escape. 
Congress  and  Washington  demanded  the  delivery  of  Lip- 
pincot as  a  murderer.     Clinton,  though  incensed  at  the  out- 
rage and  at  the  insult  to  his   own  authority  and   honor, 
refused  the  requisition,  but  subjected  him  to  a  court-mar- 
tial, which  condemned  the  deed,  while  they  found  in  the 
orders  under  which  he  acted  a  loop-hole  for  his  acquittal. 
Congress  threatened    retaliation   on    a  British    officer,  but 
never  executed  the  threat. 

1  I  uie  Fanning'!,  Journal  from  an  exact  manuscript  copy. 
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Tlie  American  officers  ever  throughout  the  war  set  the 
example  of  humanity.  The  same  spirit  showed  itself  on 
the  side  of  the  British  as  soon  as  Shelburne  became  minis- 
ter. Those  who  bad  been  imprisoned  for  treason  were 
treated  henceforward  as  prisoners  of  war.  Some  of  the 
ministers  personally  took  part  in  relieving  their  distresses; 
ami  in  the  course  of  the  summer  six  hundred  of  them  or 

more  were  sent  to  America  in  cartels  for  exchange. 

The  arrival  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  at  New  York  to 

supersede   Clinton  was  followed  by  consistent  clem- 

Ile  desired  that  hostilities  of  all  kinds  might  be 
stayed.  He  treated  captives  always  with  gentleness;  and 
some  of  them  he  set  free.  When  Washington  asked  that 
the  Carolinians  who  had  been  exiled  in  violation  of  the 
capitulation  of  Charleston  might  have  leave  to  return  to 
their  native  state  under  a  flag  of  truce,  Carleton  answered 
it  they  should  be  sent  back  at  the  cost  of  the  king  of 
gland  ;  and  that  every  thing  should  be  done  to  make 
them  forget  the  hardships  which  they  had  endured.  Two 
hundred  Iroquois,  two  hundred  Ottawas,  and  seventy  Ghip- 
pewas  came  in  the  summer  to  St.  John's  on  the  ChamMy, 
ready  to  make  a  raid  into  the  state  of  New  York.  Tiny 
were  told  from  Carleton  to  bury  their  hatchets  and  their 
tomahawks. 

Acting  under  the  orders  of  Greene   in    Georgia, 

Wayne,  by  spirited  manoeuvres,  succeeded  in  wrest- 
ing the  state  from  the  hands  of  the  British,  obliging  them  to 
abandon  post  after  post  and  redoubt  after  redoubt,  until  they 

were  completely  shut  up  in  Savannah.  A  body  of 
May  21.  British    cavalry  and    infantry  went   out  four  miles 

from  Savannah  to  escort  a  Btrong  party  of  Creeks 
and  Choctaws  into  the  town.  In  the  following  night,  Wayno 
threw  himself  with  inferior  force  between  them  and  Sa\ -. Di- 
nah, and,  attacking  them  by  surprise,  totally  defeated  and 
dispersed  them.  At  Sharon,  five  miles  from  Savannah,  at 
..  half-past  one  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 

June  24.   Tr  «       a        .  n_     1  i_ii 

June,  a  numerous  horde  of  Creek  warriors,  httUMd 
by  their  ablest  chiefs  and  a  British  officer,  surprised  his 
camp,  and  for  a  few  moments  were  masters  of  his  artillery. 
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Marshalling  his  troops  under  a  very  heavy  fire  of  small- 
arms  and  hideous  yells  of  the  savages,  he  attacked  them  in 
front  and  flank  with  the  sword  and  bayonet  alone.  The 
Indians  resisted  the  onset  with  ferocity  heightened  by  their 
momentary  success.  With  his  own  hand,  Wayne  Btruck 
down  a  war-chief.  In  the  morning,  Erristesego,  the  prin- 
cipal warrior  of  the  Creek  nation  and  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
the  Americans,  was  found  among  the  dead. 

Self-reliance  and  patriotism  revived  in  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  Georgia ;  and  its  own  civil  government  was  restored. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July,  Savannah  was  evacuated,  nua. 
the  loyalists  retreating  into  Florida,  the  regulars  to  JulJ  u' 
Charleston.  Following  the  latter,  Wayne,  with  his  small 
but  trustworthy  corps,  joined  the  standard  of  Greene.  His 
successes  had  been  gained  by  troops  who  had  neither  regu- 
lar food  nor  clothing  nor  pay. 

In  South  Carolina,  Greene  and  Wayne  and  Marion,  and 
all  others  in  high  command,  were  never  once  led  by  the 
assassinations  committed  under  the  authority  of  Lord 
George  Germain  to  injure  the  property  or  take  the  life  of 
a  loyalist,  although  private  anger  could  not  always  be 
restrained.  In  conformity  to  the  writs  issued  by  Itutledge 
as  governor,  the  assembly  met  in  January  at  Jacksonbor- 
ough  on  the  Edisto.  In  the  legislature  were  many  of  those 
who  had  been  released  from  imprisonment,  or  had  returned 
from  exile.  Against  the  advice  of  Gadsden,  who  insisted 
that  it  was  sound  policy  to  forget  and  forgive,  laws  were 
passed  banishing  the  active  friends  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  confiscating  their  estates. 

The  Americans  could  not  recover  the  city  of  Charleston 
by  arms.  The  British,  under  the  command  of  the  just  and 
humane  General  Leslie,  gave  up  every  hope  of  subjugating 
the  state;  and  Wayne,  who  was  "satiate  of  this  horrid 
trade  of  blood,"  and  would  rather  spare  one  poor  savage 
than  destroy  twenty,  and  Greene,  who  longed  for  the  repose 
of  domestic  life,  strove  to  reconcile  the  Carolina  patriots  to 
the  loyalists. 

The  complaints  of  Greene  respecting  the  wants  of  his 
army  were    incessant   and  just.      In   January,   he   wrote-. 
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"  Our  men  are  almost  naked  for  want  of  overalls  and  shirts, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  army  barefoot."  In  March,  he 
repeated  the  same  tule :  "  We  have  three  hundred  men 
without  arms  ;  twice  that  number  so  naked  us  to  be  unfit 
for  any  duty  but  in  eases  of  desperation.  Not  a  rag  of 
clothing  has  arrived  to  us  this  winter.  In  this  situation, 
men  and  officers  without  pay  cannot  be  kept  in  temper 
long."  Moreover,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  prohib- 
ited the  impressing  of  provisions  from  the  people,  and  yet 
neglected  to  furnish  the  troops  with  necessary  food. 

The  summer  passed  with  no  military  events  beyond 
skirmishes.  In  repelling  with  U  inferior  force  a  party  of 
the  British  sent  to  Combahee  ferry  to  collect  provisions, 
Laurens,  then  but  twenty-seven  years  old,  received  a 
mortal  wound.  "  He  had  not  a  fault  that  I  could 
discover,"  said  Washington,  "  unless  it  were  intre- 
pidity bordering  upon  rashness."  This  was  the  last  blood 
shed  in  the  field  during  the  war. 

The  wretched  condition  of  the  American  army  Greene 
attributed  to  the  want  of  a  union  of  the  states.  He  would 
invest  congress  with  power  to  enforce  its  requisitions.  If 
this  were  not  done,  he  held  "  it  impossible  to  establish  mat- 
ters of  finance  upon  such  a  footing  as  to  answer  the  public 
demands."  The  first  vehement  impulse  towards  "  the  con- 
solidation of  the  federal  union  "  was  given  by  Robert  Mor- 
ris, the  finance  minister  of  the  confederation.  With  an 
exact  administration  of  his  trust,  he  combined,  like  Necker, 
zeal  for  advancing  his  own  fortune ;  and  he  connected  the 
reform  of  the  confederation,  which  ought  to  have  found 
universal  approbation,  with  boldly  speculative  financial  the- 
ories, that  were  received  with  doubt  and  resistance.  His 
opinions  on  the  benefit  of  a  public  debt  were  extravagant 
and  unsafe.  A  native  of  England,  he  never  held  the  keys  to 
the  sympathy  and  approbation  of  the  American  people.  In 
May,  1781,  when  congress  was  not  able  to  make  due  prepa- 
ration for  the  campaign,  he  succeeded,  by  highly  colored 
promises  of  a  better  administration  of  the  national  finances, 
and  by  appeals  to  patriotism,  in  overcoming  the  scruples  of 
that  body,  and  obtained  from  it  a  charter  for  a  national  bank, 
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of  which  the  notes,  payable  on  demand,  should  be  receivable 
as  specie  for  duties  and  taxes,  and  in  payment  of  dues  bom 
the  respective  states.  The  measure  was  carried  by  the 
votes  of  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia 
with  Madison  dissenting,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  seven  states :  single  delegates  from  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  answered  "ay;"  but  their  votes  were  not 
counted,  because  their  states  were  insufficiently  represented. 
Pennsylvania  was  equally  divided ;  Massachusetts  alone 
voted  against  the  measure. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  opinion  prevailed  that 
the  confederation  contained  no  power  to  incorporate  a 
bank;  but  congress  had  already  pledged  its  word.  As  a 
compromise,  the  corporation  was  forbidden  to  exercise  any 
powers  in  any  of  the  United  States  repugnant  to  the  laws  or 
constitution  of  such  state ;  and  it  was  recommended  to  the 
several  states  to  give  to  the  incorporating  ordinance  its  full 
operation.  These  requisitions  Madison  regarded  as  a  tacit 
admission  of  the  defect  of  power,  and  an  antidote  against 
the  poisonous  tendency  of  precedents  of  usurpation.  The 
capital  of  the  bank  was  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  Morris  took  one  half  as  an  investment  of  the  United 
States,  paying  for  it  in  full  with  their  money.  On 
the  seventh  of  January,  1782,  the  bank  commenced  its  jj*2^ 
very  lucrative  business.  The  notes,  though  payable  at 
Philadelphia  in  specie,  did  not  command  public  confidence 
at  a  distance,  and  the  corporation  was  able  to  buy  up  its 
own  promises  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  discount.  A 
national  currency  having  been  provided  for,  Morris  was 
ready  to  obey  an  order  of  congress  to  establish  a  mint. 

His  first  great  measure  having  been  carried,  he  threw  the 
whole  energy  of  his  nature  into  the  design  of  initiating 
a  strong  central  government.  He  engaged  the  services  of 
Thomas  Paine  to  recommend  to  the  people  by  a  new  con- 
federation to  confer  competent  powers  on  congress.  To 
the  president  of  congress  he  wrote :  "  No  hope  of  praise  or 
apprehension  of  blame  shall  induce  me  to  neglect  a  duty 
which  I  owe  to  America  at  large.  I  disclaim  a  delicacy 
which  influences  some  minds  to.  treat  the  states  with.  tao&m- 
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ness  and  even  adulation,  while  tliey  are  in  the  habitual 
inattention  to  the  calls  of  national  interest  and  honor.  Nor 
will  I  be  deterred  from  waking  those  who  slumber  on  the 
brink  of  ruin.  But  my  voice  is  feeble,  and  I  must  therefore 
pray  to  be  assisted  by  the  voice  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
gress. Supported  by  them,  I  may  perhaps  do  something ; 
but,  without  that  support,  I  must  be  a  useless  incumbrance." 
He  was  convinced  that  the  raising  as  well  as  niain- 
itm.  taiuing  of  a  continental  army  would  be  infinitely 
cheaper  than  armies  of  the  states.  A  national  naiv, 
too,  came  within  the  scope  of  his  policy. 

To  fund  the  public  debt  and  provide  for  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  it  he  proposed  a  very  moderate 
land-tax,  a  poll-tax,  and  an  excise  ou  distilled  liquors. 
Each  of  these  taxes  was  estimated  to  produce  half  a  mill- 
ion ;  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  on  imports  would  produce  a 
million  more.  The  back  lands  were  to  be  reserved  as  se- 
curity for  new  loans  in  Europe. 

The  expenditures  of  the  United  States  for  the  war  had 
been  at  the  rate  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  specie 
annually.  The  estimates  for  the  year  1782  were  for  eight 
millions  of  dollars.  Yet,  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  year, 
the  sums  received  amounted  to  less  than  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  the  estimated  expenses  for  a  single  day  ;  and  of  this 
sum  not  a  shilling  had  been  received  from  the  east  or  the 
south.  Morris  prepared  a  vehement  circular  to  the  states; 
but  it  was  suppressed  by  the  advice  of  Madison ;  and  one 
congressional  committee  was  sent  to  importune  the  states 
of  the  north,  another  those  of  the  south. 

An  aged  officer  of  the  army,  colonel  in  rank,  unheard  of 
in  action,  Nicola  by  name,  not  an  American  by  birth,  along 
obstinately  to  the  opinion  that  republics  are  unstable,  and 
that  a  mixed  government,  of  which  the  head  might  bear  th. 
title  of  king,  would  be  best  able  to  extrioata  the  United 
States  from  their  embarrassments.  In  a  private  letter  to 
Washington,  written,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  without 
concert  with  any  one,  he  set  forth  his  views  in  favor  of  mon- 
archy, with  an  intimation  that  it  would,  aft  it  discussion,  be 
readily  adopted  by  the  people,  and  that  it  would  be  for  biui 
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who  had  so  gloriously  conducted  the  war  to  conduct  the 
country  "  in  the  smoother  paths  of  peace." 

To  this  communication,  Washington,  on  the  twenty-second 
of  -May,  replied  as  follows :  "  With  a  mixture  of  great  sur- 
prise and  astonishment,  I  have  read  with  attention  the  sen- 
timents you  have  submitted  to  my  perusal.  Be  assured ,  >ir, 
no  occurrence  in  the  course  of  the  war  has  given  me  more 
painful  sensations  than  your  information  of  there  being  such 
ideas  existing  in  the  army,  as  you  have  expressed,  and  I 
must  view  with  abhorrence  and  reprehend  with  severity. 
For  the  present,  the  communication  of  them  will  rest  in  my 
own  bosom,  unless  some  further  agitation  of  the  matter 
shall  make  a  disclosure  necessary. 

"  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  my  conduct 
could  have  given  encouragement  to  an  address,  which  to  me 
seems  big  with  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  can  befall  my 
country.  If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge  of  myself, 
you  could  not  have  found  a  person  to  whom  your  schemes 
are  more  disagreeable.  At  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  my 
own  feelings,  I  must  add  that  no  man  possesses  a  more 
sincere  wish  to  see  ample  justice  done  to  the  army  than  I 
do ;  and,  as  far  as  my  powers  and  influence,  in  a  constitu- 
tional way,  extend,  they  shall  be  employed  to  the  utmost  of 
my  abilities  to  effect  it,  should  there  be  any  occasion.  Let 
me  conjure  you,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  coun- 
try, concern  for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to 
banish  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and  never  communi- 
cate, as  from  yourself  or  any  one  else,  a  sentiment  of  the 
like  nature." 

It  lay  in  the  ideas  of  Morris  to  collect  the  revenues  1782. 
of  the  United  States  by  their  own  officers.  The  con- 
federation acted  only  on  the  states,  and  not  on  persons ;  yet 
he  obtained  from  congress  authority  to  appoint  in  rivers  of 
taxes,  and  for  that  office  in  New  York  he  selected  its  most 
gifted  statesman.  From  the  siege  of  Yorktpwn,  Hamilton 
had  repaired  to  Albany,  where  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
the  law,  that  in  summer  he  might  be  received  as  attorney, 
in  autumn  as  counsellor,  ready  meantime,  if  the  war  should 
be  renewed,  to  take  part  in  its  dangers  and  its  honors.    The 
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place,  which  he  accepted  with  hesitation,  was  almost  a  sine- 
cure;  but  lie  was  instructed  by  Morris  to  exert  his  talents 
with  tin-  New  York  legislature  to  forward  the  views  of  con- 
gress, lie  had  often  observed  the  facility  with  which  the 
eastern  states  had  met  in  convention  to  deliberate  jointly 
on  the  best  methods  of  supporting  the  war.  He  repaired  to 
Poughkeepsie  on  the  next  meeting  of  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture, and  explained  his  views  on  the  only  system  by  which 

the  United  States  could  obtain  a  constitution.     On 
JuhM9.  ,ne  nineteenth  of  July,  Schuyler,  his  father-ID-law, 

invited  the  senate  to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  the  nation.  That  body  at  once  resolved  itself  into  com- 
mittee, which  reported  that  the  radical  source  of  most  of 
the  public  embarrassments  was  the  want  of  sufficient  power 
in  congress  to  effectuate  the  ready  and  perfect  co-operation 
of  the  states;  that  the  powers  of  government  ought  without 
loss  of  time  to  be  extended ;  that  the  general  government 
ought  to  have  power  to  provide  revenue  for  itself ;  and  it 
was  declared  "that  the  foregoing  important  ends  can  never 
be  attained  by  partial  deliberations  of  the  states  separately; 
but  that  it  is  essential  to  the  common  welfare  that  there 
should  be  as  soon  as  possible  a  conference  of  the  whole  on 
the  subject;  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  this  pur 
to  propose  to  congress  to  recommend,  and  to  each  state  to 
adopt,  the  measure  of  assembling  a  general  convention  of 
the  states,  specially  authorized  to  revise  and  amend  the 
confederation,  reserving  a  right  to  the  respective  legisla- 
tures to  ratify  their  determinations." 

These  resolutions,  proposed  by  Schuyler  in  the  senate, 
were  carried  unanimously  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature; 
and  Hamilton,  who  had  drafted  them,  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate of  New  York  to  congress.  Robert  Morris,  who  saw 
the  transcendent  importance  of  the  act  of  the  New  York 
legislature,  welcomed  the  young  statesman  to  his  new  career 
in  these  words  :  "  A  firm,  wise,  manly  system  of  federal  gov- 
ernment is  what  I  once  wished,  what  I  now  hope,  what  I 
dare  not  expect,  but  what  I  will  not  despair  of." 

Hamilton  of  New  York  thus  became  the  colleague  of 
Madison  of  Virginia.     The  state  papers  which  they  pre- 
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pared  were  equal  to  the  best  in  Europe  of  that  time.  Ham- 
ilton was  excelled  by  Madison  in  wisdom,  large,  sound, 
roundabout  sense  and  perception  of  what  the  country  would 
grant ;  and  surpassed  him  in  versatility  and  creative  power. 

On  the  last  day  of  July,  Morris  sent  to  congress  his  budget 
for  1783,  amounting  at  the  least  to  nine  millions  of  dollars  ; 
and  he  could  think  of  no  way  to  obtain  this  sum  but  by 
borrowing  four  millions  and  raising  five  millions  by  quotas. 
The  best  hopes  of  supporting  the  public  credit  lay  in  the 
proposal  to  endow  congress  with  the  right  to  levy  a  duty  of 
five  per  cent  on  imports.  "  Congress,"  so  wrote  Madison,  to 
sway  the  wavering  legislature  of  Virginia,  "  cannot  abandon 
the  plan  as  long  as  there  is  a  spark  of  hope.  Nay,  other 
plans,  on  a  like  principle,  must  be  added.  Justice,  gratitude, 
our  reputation  abroad,  and  our  tranquillity  at  home,  require 
provision  for  a  debt  of  not  less  than  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  I  pronounce  that  this  provision  will  not  be  ade- 
quately met  by  separate  acts  of  the  states.  If  there  are  not 
revenue  laws  which  operate  at  the  same  time  through  all 
the  states  and  are  exempt  from  the  control  of  each,  the 
mutual  jealousies  which  begin  already  to  appear  among 
them  will  assuredly  defraud  both  our  foreign  and  domestic 
creditors  of  their  just  claims." 

The  request  of  congress,  in  February,  1781,  for  power  to 
collect  a  five  per  cent  duty  on  imports  encountered  hostil- 
ity in  Massachusetts.  In  a  letter  from  its  general  court  to 
congress,  complaint  was  made  that  the  state  was  called  upon 
for  more  than  its  proper  share  of  contributions;  that  the  ditty 
on  imports  would  bo  an  unequal  burden ;  that  the  proposi- 
tion could  not  be  acceded  to,  unless  the  produce  of  the  tax 
should  be  passed  to  the  special  credit  of  the  commonwealth. 
Congress  in  its  reply  brought  to  mind  that  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  already  exceeded  a  million  of  dollars ; 
that  Massachusetts  enjoyed  the  peculiar  blessing  of  great 
commercial  advantages  denied  by  the  fortune  of  common 

ar  to  their  less  happy  sister  states ;  that  duties  levied 
on  imports  are  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  ought  not  to  be 
retained  by  the  state  which  has  the  benefit  of  the  importa- 
on ;  and  it  strongly  urged  a  compliance  with  the  proposi- 


tion; and 
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tion  in  question,  as  just  and  expedient,  impartial  and  i 
of  execution,  and  alone  offering  a  prospect  of  redress 

the  just  complaints  of  the  public  creditors.  After 
delays  of  more  than  a  year,  on  the  fourth  of  May. 
178ii,  the  general  court  consented  to  the  measure  by 
a  majority  of  two  in  the  house  and  of  one  in  the  senate. 
The  exception  from  duty  of  "wool-cards,  cotton-cards,  and 
wire  for  making  them,"  implies  an  increasing  manufactur 
cotton  and  wool.  The  act  reserved  to  the  general  court  the 
election  of  the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  which  it  appropri- 
ated exclusively  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  United 

States traded  or  to  be  contracted  during  the  existing 

war.     With  their  payment  it  was  to  expire.    Even  this  i 
gre  concession  received  the  veto  of  Hancock,  the  governor, 
though  his  veto  was  given  one  day  too  late  to  be  regarded. 

The  attitude  of  this  state  and  of  Rhode  Island  left  con- 
gress for  the  time  poverty-stricken,  and  seemed  to  throw  in 
the  way  of  a  good  government  hindrances  which  never  could 
be  overcome.  Yet  union  was  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the 
American  people.  The  device  for  its  great  seal,  adopted  by 
congress  in  midsummer,  is  the  American  eagle,  as  the  em- 
blem "f  that  strength  which  uses  victory  only  for  peace.  It 
therefore  holds  in  its  right  talon  the  olive  branch  ;  with  the 
left,  it  clasps  together  thirteen  arrows,  emblems  of  the  thir- 
teen states.  On  an  azure  field  over  the  head  of  the  eagle 
appears  a  constellation  of  thirteen  stars  breaking  gloriously 
through  a  cloud.  In  the  eagle's  beak  is  the  scroll,  "  E  pluri- 
bus  unum,"  many  and  one,  out  of  diversity  unity,  the  two 
ideas  that  make  America  great ;  individual  freedom  of 
states,  and  unity  as  the  expression  of  conscious  nationality. 
By  further  emblems,  congress  showed  its  faith  that  the 
unfinished  commonwealth,  standing  upon  the  broadest  foun- 
dation, would  be  built  up  in  strength,  that  Heaven  nodded 
to  what  had  been  undertaken,  that  "  a  new  line  of  ages" 
had  begun. 

The  earlier  speeches  in  parliament  of  Shelburne  against 
granting  independence  to  the  United  States  had  left  in 
America  a  distrust  that  was  not  readily  removed  ;  but  the 
respective  commanders  in  chief  vied  with  each  other  in  acts  of 
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humanity.  The  condition  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  State! 
vms  deplorable.  Of  the  quotas  distributed  among  the  states, 
only  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars 
were  collected.  Delaware  and  the  three  southern  1782. 
states  paid  nothing.  Rhode  Island,  which  paid  thirty- 
eight  thousand  dollars,  or  a  little  more  than  a  sixth  of  its 
quota,  was  proportionately  the  largest  contributor.  Morris 
wished  to  establish  a  solid  continental  system  of  finance;  but 
taxes  which  were  not  likely  ever  to  be  paid  could  not  be 
anticipated,  and  confidence  had  been  squandered  away.  In 
spring,  he  had  written  to  Greene  :  "  You  must  continue 
your  exertions  with  or  without  men,  or  provisions,  clothing, 
or  pay."  For  provisioning  the  northern  army,  ho  had  made 
contracts  which  he  was  obliged  to  dissolve  from  want  of 
means  to  meet  them,  and  could  only  write  to  Washington : 
"I  pray  that  Heaven  may  direct  your  mind  to  some  mode 
by  which  we  may  be  yet  saved."  By  the  payment  of 
usurious  rates,  the  army  was  rescued  from  being  starved  or 
disbanded.  "Their  patriotism  and  distress,"  wrote  Wash- 
ington in  October,  "have  scarcely  ever  been  paralleled, 
never  been  surpassed.  The  long-sufferance  of  the  army  is 
almost  exhausted ;  it  is  high  time  for  a  peace." 
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PEACE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1782. 

De  Grasse,  as  he  passed  through  London  on  parole, 
brought  from  Shelburne  to  Vergennes  suggestions. 
1782.  which  left  Spain  us  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
peace.  To  conciliate  that  power,  Jay  was  invited  to 
Versailles,  where,  on  the  fourth  of  September,  Rayneval, 
the  most  confidential  assistant  of  Vergennes,  sought  to 
persuade  hira  to  resign  for  his  country  all  pretensions  to 
the  eastern  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  with  it  the  right 
to  the  navigation  of  that  stream.  Jay  was  inflexible.  On 
the  sixth,  Rayneval  sent  him  a  paper  containing  a  long 
argument  against  the  pretensions  of  America  to  touch  the 
Mississippi  or  the  great  lakes;  and  on  the  next  morning, 
after  an  interview  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  he  set 
off  for  England,  to  establish  a  good  understanding  with 
Shelburne. 

On  the  ninth,  the  departure  of  Rayneval  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Jay.  Ou  the  tenth,  a  translation  of  an  in- 
tercepted despatch  from  Marbois,  the  French  secretary  of 
legation  at  Philadelphia,  against  conceding  a  share  in  the 
great  fishery  to  the  Americans,  was  communicated  to 
Jay  and  Franklin.  Jay  was  thrown  from  his  equipoise. 
Having  excited  the  distrust  of  Shelburne  by  peremptorily 
breaking  off  the  negotiation,  he  now,  through  an  English 
agent,  sent  to  the  British  minister,  with  whom  he  was 
wholly  unacquainted,  a  personal  request  that  he  would  for 
the  present  take  no  measures  with  Rayneval ;  giving  as  the 
reason,  that  it  was  the  obvious  interest  of  Britain  imme- 
diately to  cut  the  cords  which  tied  the  Americans  to  Franoe, 
Franklin,  who  had  vainly  labored  with  his  colleague  to  finish 
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at  once  the  treaty  with  England,  sU-ove  as  ever  before  to 
defeat  all  intrigues  by  hastening  its  consummation ;  and  to 
this  end  he  urged  on  the  British  government  a  compliance 
with  the  demand  of  a  new  commission  for  Oswald.  Lord 
Grantham  had  assured  him  by  letter  that  "  thu  establish- 
ment of  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace  was  the  system  of 
the  ministers."  "I  know  it  to  be  the  sincere  desire 
of  the  "United  States,"  Franklin  replied,  on  the  day  g^fi,. 
after  reading  the  paper  of  Marbois ;  "  and  with  such 
dispositions  on  both  sides  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
good  work  in  its  progress  will  meet  with  little  difficulty. 
A  small  one  has  occurred,  with  which  Mr.  Oswald  will  ac- 
quaint you.  I  flatter  myself  that  means  will  be  found  on 
your  part  for  removing  it,  and  my  best  endeavors  in  remov- 
ing subsequent  ones  (if  any  should  arise)  may  be  relied 
on;"  but  Franklin  neither  criminated  France,  nor  com- 
promised himself,  nor  his  country,  nor  his  colleague. 

Itayneval  passed  through  London  directly  to  Bow  Wood, 
the  country  seat  of  Shelburne,  in  the  west  of  England.  "  I 
trust  what  you  say  as  much  as  if  Mr.  de  Vergennes  himself 
were  speaking  to  me,"  were  the  words  with  which  he  was 
welcomed.  "  Gibraltar,"  observed  Rayneval,  "  is  as  dear  to 
the  king  of  Spain  as  his  life."  Shelburue  answered :  "  Its 
cession  is  impossible :  I  dare  not  propose  it  to  the  British 
nation."  "  Spain  wishes  to  become  complete  mistress  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  continued  Rayneval.  On  this  point, 
Shelburne  opened  the  way  for  concession,  saying :  "  It  is 
not  by  way  of  Forida  that  we  carry  on  our  contraband 
trade,  but  by  way  of  Jamaica."  Shelburne  owned  reluc- 
tantly the  necessity  of  conceding  independence  to  the 
United  States,  but  was  resolved  to  concede  it  without 
any  reservation.  "  As  to  the  question  of  boundaries  and 
fisheries,"  observed  Rayneval,  "  I  do  not  doubt  of  the  ear- 
nest purpose  of  the  king  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
restrain  the  Americans  within  the  limits  of  justice  and 
reason.  Be  their  pretensions  to  the  fisheries  what  they 
may,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  sure  principle  to 
follow  on  that  subject ;  namely,  that  the  fishery  on  the  high 
seas  is  res  nullius,  the  property  of  no  one,  and  that  the 
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fishery  on  the  const  belongs  of  right  to  the  proprietaries 
of  the  coasts,  unless  there  have  been  derogations  founded 
ii|inii  treaties.  As  to  boundaries,  the  British  minister  will 
find  in  the  negotiations  of  1754,  relative  to  the  Ohio,  the 
boundaries  which  England,  then  the  sovereign  of  the  thir- 
teen United  States,  thought  proper  to  assign  them."  To 
these  insinuations,  Shelburne,  true  to  his  words  to  Franklin, 
made  no  response. 

With  regard  to  the  mediation  offered  by  the  northern 
powers,  he  said  :  "  We  have  no  need  of  them  :  they  can  know 
nothing  about  our  affairs,  since  it  is  so  hard  tot  us  to  under- 
stand them  ourselves;  there  is  need  of  but  three  persons 
to  make  peace,  —  myself,  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  and  you." 
"  I  shall  be  as  pacific  in  negotiating  as  I  shall  be  active  for 
war,  if  war  must  be  continued,"  he  added,  on  the  four- 
teenth. IJ.iyneval  replied:  "Count  de  Vergennes  will, 
without  ceasing,  preach  justice  and  moderation.  It  is  his 
own  mile,  mid  il  is  that  of  tbe  king."  On  the  fif- 
teenth, they  both  came  up  to  London,  where,  on  the 
sixteenth,  Rayneval  met  Lord  Grantham.  Nothing 
could  be  more  decided  than  his  refusal  to  treat  about  Gibral- 
tar. On  the  seventeenth,  in  bidding  farewell  to  IJayneval, 
Shelburne  said,  in  the  most  serious  tone  and  the  most  cour- 
teous manner  :  "  I  have  been  deeply  touched  by  every  thing 
you  have  said  to  me  about  the  character  of  the  king  of 
France,  his  principles  of  justice  and  moderation,  his  love  of 
peace.  I  wish,  not  only  to  re-establish  peace  between  tine 
two  nations  and  the  two  sovereigns,  but  to  bring  them  to  a 
cordiality  which  will  constitute  their  reciprocal  happiness. 
Not  only  are  they  not  natural  enemies,  as  men  have  thought 
till  now,  but  they  have  interests  which  ought  to  bring  them 
nearer  together.  We  have  each  lost  consideration  in  our 
furious  desire  to  do  each  other  harm.  Let  us  change  prin- 
ciples that  are  so  erroneous.  Let  us  reunite,  and  we  shall 
stop  all  revolutions  in  Europe."  By  revolutions  he  meant 
the  division  of  Poland,  the  encroachments  on  Turkey,  and 
the  attempt  of  the  court  of  Vienna  to  bring  Italy  under  its 
control  by  seizing  the  fine  harbors  of  Dalmatia. 

"  There  is  another  object,"  continued  Shelburne,  "  which 
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makes  a  part  of  my  political  views;  and  that  is  the  de- 
struction of  inmiopiily  in  commerce.  I  regard  that  monop- 
oly as  odious,  though  the  English  nation,  more  than  any 
other,  is  tainted  with  it.  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  be  able  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  your  court  upon  this  subject, 
as  well  as  upon  our  political  amalgamation.  I  have  spoken 
to  the  king  on  all  these  points.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  when  we  shall  have  made  peace,  the  most  frank 
cordiality  will  be  established  between  the  two  prim,-." 
Rayneval  reciprocated  these  views,  and  added :  "  Your 
principle*  on  trade  accord  exactly  with  those  of  France; 
Count  de  Vergennes  thinks  that  freedom  is  the  soul  of 
commerce." 

The  British  ministry  were  so  much  in  earnest  in  their 
desire  for  peace  with  the  United  States  that  a  new  com- 
mission was  drafted  for  Oswald  to  conclude  a  peace  or 
truce  with  commissioners  of  the  thirteen  United  States  of 
America,  which  were  enumerated  one  by  one.  This  con- 
cession was  made  after  consultation  with  Lord  Ashburtmi. 
who  held  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the 
title  chosen  by  the  American  commissioners  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  Oswald  under  the  king's  authority,  or  directly 
by  the  king.  The  acknowledgment  of  independence  was 
still  reserved  to  form  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
The  change  of  form  was  grateful  and  honorable  to  the 
United  States;  but  the  delay  had  given  time  to  British 
creditors  and  to  the  refugees  to  muster  all  their  strength 
and  embarrass  the  negotiation  by  their  importunities.  The 
king  was  subdued,  and  said:  "I  am  so  much  agitated 
with  a  fear  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  my  country,  by 
hurrying  peace  on  too  fast,  that  I  am  unable  to  add  any 
thing  on  that  subject  but  the  most  frequent  prayers  to 
Heaven  to  guide  me  so  to  act  that  posterity  may  not  lay 
the  downfall  of  this  once  respectable  empire  to  my  door ; 
and  that,  if  ruin  should  attend  the  measures  that  may  be 
adopted,  1  may  not  long  survive  them." 

On  purely  Spanish  questions,  Jay  appears  to  the  1782. 
best  advantage.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  Sc'"- 
Aranda,  in    company  with    Lafayette,  encountered  him  at 
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Versailles.  Araiida  asked  :  "  When  shall  we  proceed  to  «lo 
business?"  Jay  replied:  "When  you  communicate  your 
powers  to  treat."  "  An  exchange  of  commissions,"  said 
Aranda,  "  cannot  be  expected,  for  Spain  has  not  acknowl- 
edged your  independence."  "  We  have  declared  our  inde- 
pendanee,"  said  Jay;  "and  France,  Holland,  and  Britain 
have  acknowledged  it."  Lafayette  came  to  his  aid,  and  told 
the  ambassador  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  dignity 

of  France  that  an  ally  of  hers  like  the  United  Si 
1788.       should  treat   otherwise  than   as  independent.     Ver- 
geiines  pressed  upon  Jay  a  settlement  uf  claims  with 
Spain.    Jay  answered :  "  We  shall  be  content  with  no  bound- 
arififl  short  of  the  Mississippi." 

So  soon  as  Oswald  received  his  new  commission,  the 
negotiation,  after  the  loss  of  a  mouth,  moved  forward  easily 
and  rapidly.  At  the  request  of  Franklin,  Jay  drew  up  the 
articles  of  peace.  They  included  the  clauses  relating  to 
boundaries  and  fisheries,  which  Franklin  had  settled  with 
Oswald  in  July  ;  to  these,  Jay  added  a  clause  for  reciprocal 
freedom  of  commerce,  which  was  equally  grateful  to  Frank- 
liu  and  Oswald,  and  a  concession  to  the  British  of  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  He  repeatedly  ins 
with  Oswald  that  West  Florida  should  not  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  but  should  be  restored  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  pleaded  "  in  favor  of  the  future  commerce 
of  Kngland,  as  if  he  had  been  of  her  council,  and  wished 
to  make  some  reparation  for  her  loss,"  not  duly  consider- 
ing the  dangers  threatening  the  United  States,  if  England 
should  hold  both  East  and  West  Florida  and  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

Shclbiirne  had  hoped  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  western  country  and  property  in  its 
ungranted  domain,  so  that  the  sales  of  wild  lands  might 
yi.ld  some  compensation  to  the  loyal  refugees;  but  .1  ay 
iiiM-ted  that  DO  such  right  of  property  remained  to  the 
king.  Oswald  urged  upon  him  the  restoration  of  the  loy- 
alists to  their  civil  rights  ;  but  Jay  answered  that  the 
jeet  of  pardon  was  one  with  which  "congress  could  not 
meddle.     The  states  being  sovereigns,  the  parties  in  fault 
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were    answerable    to  them,  and  to   them   only."      Oswald 
yielded  on  both  points. 

On  sending  over  the  draft  of  the  treaty  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  the  British  plenipotentiary  wrote:  "I  look 
upon  tlie  treaty  as  now  closed."  Both  Franklin  and  J :i y 
had  agreed  that,  if  it  should  be  approved,  they  would  sign 
it  immediately.  Towards  the  French  minister,  they  con- 
tinued their  reserve,  not  even  communicating  to  him  the 
new  commission  of  Oswald.1 

After  the  capture  of  Minorca  by  the  Duke  de  Crillon,  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  united  under'his  command  to  re- 
duce Gibraltar;  and  Count  d'Artois,  the  brother  of  the  king, 
passed  through  Madrid  to  be  present  at  its  surrender.  But 
danger  inspired  the  British  garrison  with  an  unconquerable 
intrepidity.  By  showers  of  red-hot  shot,  and  by  a  most 
heroic  sortie  under  General  Elliot,  the  batteries  which  were 
thought  to  be  fire-proof  were  blown  up  or  consumed,  and  a 
fleet  under  Lord  Howe  was  close  at  hand  to  replenish  the 
stores  of  the  fortress.  The  news  of  the  catastrophe  made 
Paris  clamorous  for  peace.  France,  it  was  said,  is  engaged 
in  a  useless  war  for  thankless  allies.  She  has  suffered  dis- 
grace in  the  West  Indies  while  undertaking  to  conquer 
Jamaica  for  Spain,  and  now  shares  in  the  defeat  before 
Gibraltar.  Vergennes  saw  that  she  needed  and  demanded 
repose.  To  obtain  a  release  from  his  engagement  to  Spain, 
he  was  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  his 
own  country,  and  to  require  them  of  America.  Congress 
was  meanwhile  instructing  Franklin  "  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  effect  the  loan  of  four  millions  of  dollars 
through  the  kind  and  generous  exertions  of  the  king  17m. 
of  France  ;"  and  on  the  third  of  October  it  renewed     °ct'  3- 

'  On  m'a  assure"  que  les  negotiations  sur  le  fond  c'taient  entamecs  et 
que  !e  pldnipotentiaire  anglais  etait  assez  coulant.  Mais  je  suis  dans 
■'impossibility  de  rien  vous  dire  de  positif  et  de  certain  a,  cet  e'gard, 
Messrs.  Jay  et  Franklin  «e  tennnt  dans  la  reserve  la  plus  ahsolue  a  mon 
e'gard.  lis  ne  m'ont  mime  pas  encore  remis  copie  du  plein  pouvoir  de 
Mr.  Oswald  Je  pense,  Monsieur,  qu'il  sera  utile  que  vous  disiez  cette 
particnlaritc  a  Mr.  Livingston,  afin  qu'il  puisse  s'il  le  juge  a  propos  rame- 
ner  les  deux  pl^nipotentiaires  ameVicains  a  la  teneur  dc  leurs  instructions. 
Vergennes  to  Luzerne,  14  Oct.,  1782.  For  the  instruction*,  see  above, 
870,377. 
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iu  resolution  to  hearken  to  no  propositions  for  peace 
except  in  confidence  nnd  in  concert  with  its  ally. 
im  On  the  fourteenth  of  the  Mine  montb,  Vergennei 
"•<  U  explained  to  tbe  French  envoy  at  Philadelphia  the 
polio;  of  France  :  ••  if  ire  an  m  happy  u  to  make  peace,  the 
king  most  iln'ii  cease  to  subsidize  the  American  army,  which 
will  l.u  as  useless  as  it  has  been  habitually  inactive.  We  an 
astonished  at  the  demands  which  continue  to  lie  made  upon 
ue,  while  the  Americana  obstinately  refuse  the  payment  of 
II  seems  to  us  much  more  iialur;il  for  them  I"  rai-e 
UPOD  themselves,  rather  than  upon  llie  subjects  of  the  kin g, 
ilie  foods  uhieh  the  defence  of  their  cause  exacts."  -You 
know,"  continued  Ycigennes,  "our  system  with  regard  to 
Canada,      fit  ery  thing   whieli  shall   prevenl    the   conquest  of 

thai  country  will  agree  essentially  with  our  views.    Bat  this 

way  of  thinking  ought,  to  he  an  impenetrable  secret  fur  the 
Americans.  Moreover,  I  do  not  see  by  what  title  the 
Americans  can  form  pretensions  to  lands  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Those  lands  belong  to  the  savages  or  arc  a  dependency  of 
Canada.  In  either  case,  the  United  States  have  no  right  to 
them  whatever.  It  has  been  pretty  nearly  demonstrated 
thai  to  the  south  of  the  Ohio  their  limits  are  the  mountains 
following  the  shed  of  the  waters,  and  that  every  thing  to  the 
north  of  tin'  mountain  range,  especially  the  lakes,  formerly 
made  a  pari  of  Canada.  These  notions  are  EOT  you  alone; 
you  will  take  care  not  to  appear  to  be  informed  about  them, 
liecause  we  so  much  the  less  wish  to  intervene  in  the  di- 
eussions  between  the  Count  de  Arauda  and  Mr.  Jay.  as  both 
parties  claim  countries  to  which  neither  of  them  has  a  right, 
and  as  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  them." 

When  the  draft  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  as 
Igreed  BO  by  Oswald,  came  back  to  England,  the  offer  of  Jay 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  gladly  aooej 
but  that  [or  I  reciprocity  of  navigation  and  commerce  was 
reserved,  The  great  features  of  the  treaty  were  left  un- 
changed j  but  the  cabinet  complained  of  Oswald  for  yielding 
.  very  thing,  and  nVQ  him  for  an  assistant  Henry  StrachcV, 
Tow  nshend's  under-secretary  of  state.  On  the  twentieth  of 
r,  both  of  the  secretaries  of  stale  being  present,  Shel- 
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burne  gave  Strachey  three  points  specially   in  charge  :  no 

concession  of  a  right  to  dry  fish  on  Newfoundland  ;  a  K g« 

nition  of  the  validity  of  debts  to  British  subjects  contracted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  before  the  war  ;  but,  above 
all,  adequate  indemnity  for  the  confiscated  property  of  the 
loyal  refugees.  This  last  demand  touched  alike  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  sense  of  honor  of  England.  The  previous 
answer  that  the  commissioners  had  no  power  to  treat  on  the 
business  of  the  loyalists  was  regarded  as  an  allegation  that, 
though  they  claimed  to  have  full  powers,  they  were  not 
plenipotentiaries  ;  that  they  were  acting  under  thirteen  sep- 
arate sovereignties,  which  had  no  common  head.  To  meet 
the  exigence,  Shelbnme  proposed  either  an  extension  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  Penobscot  or  the  Kennebec  or  the  Saco, 
so  that  a  province  might  be  formed  for  the  reception  of  the 
loyalists ;  or  that  a  part  of  the  money  to  be  received  from 
sales  of  i  In-  ( >hio  lands  might  be  applied  to  their  subsistence. 
To  the  ministry,  it  was  clear  that  peace,  if  to  be  made  at  all, 
must  be  made  before  the  coming  together  of  parliament, 
which  had  been  summoned  for  the  twenty-fifth  of  November. 
While  the  undersecretary  of  state  was  sent  to  re-  nre. 
enforce  Oswald,  the  American  commission  was  re-  °vt' 
Bruited  by  the  arrival  of  John  Adams,  lie  had  prevailed  on 
the  United  Provinces  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  form  with  them  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce. He  was  greatly  elated  at  his  extraordinary  raecem, 
and  he  loved  to  have  it  acknowledged  ;  but  flattery  never 
turned  him  aside  from  pulilic  duty,  for  he  looked  upon  the 
highest  praise  as  no  more  than  his  due,  and  as  investing  him 
with  new  rights  to  stand  tip  fearlessly  for  his  country.  He  left 
Vergennes  to  find  OQt  his  arrival  through  the  police.  Frank- 
lin had  hitherto  warded  off  the  demand  that  the  treaty  at 
peace  should  guarantee  to  English  merchants  the  right  to 
collect  debts  that  hail  been  due  to  them  in  the  United  States, 
because  the  British  armies  had  themselves  in  many  eaSM 
robbed  the  merchants  of  the  very  goods  for  which  the  del  us 
were  incurred  ;  and  had,  wantonly  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  war,  destroyed  the  property  which  could  have  furnished 
the  means  of  payment.     The  day  after  Strachey's  arrival  in 
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Paris,  Adams,  encountering  liim  and  Oswald  at  the  house  of 
Jay,  to  their  surprise  and  delight  blurted  out  his  assent  to 
the  proposed  stipulation  for  the  payment  of  debts.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  Adams  called  for  the  first  time  on 
Franklin,  who  at  once  put  him  on  his  guard  as  to  the  Brit- 
ish demands  relating  to  debts  and  compensation  of  tories ; 
but  he  could  not  recall  his  word. 

On  the  thirtieth,  the  American  commissioners  met  Oswald 
and  Strachey,  and  for  four  several  days  they  disoofleed 
the  unsettled  points  of  the  treaty.  Jay  and  Franklin  had 
left  the  north-eastern  boundary  to  be  settled  by  commission- 
ers after  the  war.  It  is  due  to  John  Adams,  who  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  obtain  from  the  council  of  Massachusetts 
authenticated  copies  of  every  document  relating  to  the 
question,  that  it  was  definitively  established  in  the  treaty 
itself.  On  the  north-west,  it  was  agreed  that  the  line  should 
be  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  water  communications 
of  the  great  lakes  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The 
jj^'  British  commissioners  denied  to  the  Americans  the 
right  of  drying  fish  on  Newfoundland.  This  was, 
after  a  great  deal  of  conversation,  agreed  to  by  John  Adams 
as  well  as  his  colleagues,  upon  condition  that  the  American 
fishermen  should  be  allowed  to  dry  their  fish  on  any  unsettled 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  Franklin  said  further : 
"  I  observe  as  to  catching  fish  you  mention  only  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  "Why  not  all  other  places,  and  among 
others  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence?  Are  you  afraid  there 
is  not  fish  enough,  or  that  we  should  catch  too  many,  at 
the  same  time  that  you  know  that  we  shall  bring  the  great- 
est part  of  the  money  we  get  for  that  fish  to  Great  Britain 
to  pay  for  your  manufactures?"  And  this  advice  was 
imbodied  in  the  new  article  on  the  fisheries. 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  Adams  and  Jay  defini- 
tively overruled  the  objections  of  Franklin  to  the 
recognition  by  treaty  of  the  validity  of  debts  oontncttd 
before  the  war.  Pluming  himself  exceedingly  on  bavin.: 
gained  this  concession,  Strachey  wrote  to  the  secretary  of 
state  that  Jay  and  Adams  would  likewise  assent  to  the 
idemnification  of  the  refugees  rather  than  break  off  tho 
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treaty  upon  such  a  point.  On  the  other  hand,  Franklin, 
in  reply  to  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  the  sec- 
retary, Townshend,  gave  an  earnest  warning :  "  I  am  sensi- 
ble you  have  ever  been  averse  to  the  measures  that  brought 
on  this  unhappy  war;  I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  your  wishes  for  a  return  of  peace.  Mine  arc 
equally  earnest.  Nothing,  therefore,  except  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  has  given  me  more  concern  than  to  learn  :it 
the  conclusion  of  our  conferences  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  soon  ended.  Be  assured  no  endeavors  on  my  pari 
would  be  wanting  to  remove  any  difficulties  that  may  have 
arisen,  or,  even  if  a  peace  were  made,  to  procure  after- 
wards any  changes  in  the  treaty  that  might  tend  to  render 
it  more  perfect  and  the  peace  more  durable ; "  and  then, 
having  in  his  mind  the  case  of  the  refugees,  he  deprecated 
any  instructions  to  the  British  negotiators  that  would  in- 
volve an  irreconcilable  conflict  with  those  of  America. 
At  the  same  time,  he  persuaded  Adams  and  Jay  to  join 
with  him  in  letters  to  Oswald  and  to  Strachey, 
expressing  in  conciliatory  language  their  unanimous  1782. 
sentiments  that  an  amnesty  more  extensive  than 
what  had  already  been  agreed  to  could  not  be  granted  to 
the  refugees. 

Before  Strachey  reached  London  with  the  second  set  of 
articles  for  peace,  the  friends  of  Fox  had  forgotten  their 
zeal  for  American  independence.  All  parties  unanimously 
demanded  amnesty  and  indemnity  for  the  loyalists.  Within 
the  cabinet  itself,  Camden  and  Grafton  were  ill  at  ease; 
Keppell  and  Richmond  inclining  to  cut  loose.  The  king 
could  not  avoid  mentioning  "  how  sensibly  he  felt  the  dis- 
memberment of  America  from  the  empire : "  "I  should 
be  miserable  indeed,"  said  he,  "if  I  did  not  feel  that  no 
blame  on  that  account  can  be  laid  at  my  door."  Moreover, 
he  thought  bo  ill  of  its  inhabitants  that  "  it  may  not,"  he 
said,  "  in  the  end  be  an  evil  that  they  will  become  aliens  to 
this  kingdom." 

In  the  general  tremulousness  among  the  ministers,  Towns- 
hend and  William  Pitt  remained  true  to  Shelburne;  and 
a  third  set  of  articles  was  prepared,  to  which  these  three 
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alone  gave  their  approval.  There  was  no  oavilling  about 
boundaries.  All  the  British  posts  on  the  Penobscot,  at 
New  York  and  in  Carolina,  11  Niagara  and  at  Detroit, 
were  to  be  given  up  to  the  United  States,  and  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Florida  was 
acknowledged  to  be  theirs.  The  article  on  the  fishery 
contained  arbitrary  restrictions  copied  from  former  treaties 
with  France;  so  that  the  Americans  were  not  to  take  Bab 
within  fifteen  leagues  of  Cape  Breton,  or  within  three 
leagues  of  any  other  British  isle  on  the  coast  in  Ami 
Not  only  indemnity  for  the  estates  of  the  refugees,  but  for 
the  proprietary  rights  and  properties  of  the  Penns  and 
of  the  heirs  of  Lord  Baltimore,  was  to  be  demanded.  "  If 
they  insist  in  the  plea  of  the  want  of  power  to  treat  of 

these  subjects,"  said  Townshend,  "  you  will  intimate 
No'vfiD.  ^°  th^m  in  a  proper  manner  that  they  are  driving 

us  to  a  necessity  of  applying  directly  to  those  who 
are  allowed  to  have  the  power." 

"  If  the  American  commissioners  think  that  they  will 
gain  by  the  whole  coming  before  parliament,  I  do  not 
imagine  that  the  refugees  will  have  any  objections,"  added 
Shelburne.  Fitzherbert,  the  British  minister  in  Paris,  was 
instructed  to  take  part  in  the  American  negotiations.; 
and,  with  his  approval  and  that  of  Strnchey,  Oswald  was 
empowered  to  sign  a  treaty.  Authority  was  given  to 
Fitzherbert  to  invoke  the  influence  of  France  to  bend  tlie 
Americans.  Vergennes  had  especially  pleaded  with  them 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  refugees.  In  the  hope  of  a  settle- 
ment, parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  fifth  of  December. 
On  the  same  day  on  which  the  final  instructions  to  Oswald 

were  written,  Vergennes  declared  in  a  letter  to  Lu- 
Not. 23.  zerne:  "There   exists  in  our   treaties   no    condition 

which  obliges  the  king  to  prolong  the  war  in  order 
to  sustain  the  ambitious  pretensions  which  the  United 
States  may  form  in  reference  to  the  fishery  or  the  extent 
of  boundaries."1     "In  spite  of  all  the  cajoleries  which  the 

1  Elle  a  donne-  occasion  a  laplupart  des  dele"gucs  de  s'expliquer  d'uno 
manicre  decente  et  convenablc  sur  leur  fidelite"  a  I'alliance  el  »ur  li-ur 
attaeliement  a  en  remplir  toutes  les conditions.    Le  Roi  ne  sent  pas  moitii 
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English  ministers  lavish  on  the  Americans,  I  do  not  prom- 
ise myself  they  will  show  themselves  ready  to  yield  either 
in  regard  to  the  fisheries,  or  in  regard  to  the  Imundaries 
as  the  American  commissioners  understand  them.  This 
last  suhject  may  be  arranged  by  mutual  sacrifices  and 
compensations.  But  as  to  the  first,  in  order  to  form  a 
settled  judgment  on  its  probable  issue,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  know  what  the  Americans  understand  by  the  fishery. 
If  it  is  the  drift  fishery  on  banks  remote  from  the  coast,  it 
seems  to  me  a  natural  right ;  but,  if  they  pretend  to  tbe 
fisheries  as  they  exercised  them  by  the  title  of  English  sub- 
jects, do  they,  in  the  name  of  justice,  think  to  obtain 
rights  attached  to  the  condition  of  subjects  which  they 
renounce?"  France  would  not  prolong  the  war  to  secure 
to  the  Americans  the  back  lands  anil  the  fisheries ;  the 
Americans  were  still  less  bound  to  continue  the  war  to 
obtain  Gibraltar  for  Spain. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth,  the  king  was 
urging  Shelburnc  to  confide  to  Vergennes  his  "ideas  con- 
cerning America,"  saying,  "France  must  wish  to  assist  us 
in  keeping  the  Americans  from  a  concurrent  fishery,  which 
the  looseness  of  the  article  with  that  people  as  now  drawn 
up  gives  but  too  much  room  to  apprehend."  Be- 
fore Shelburne  could  have  received  the  admonition,  NJvfas. 
Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay  met  Oswald  and  Strachey 
at  Oswald's  lodgings.  Strachey  opened  the  parley  by  an 
elaborate  speech,  in  which  he  explained  the  changes  in  the 
article  on  the  fisheries,  and  that  "the  restitution  of  the 
property  of  the  loyalists  was  the  grand  point  upon  which  a 
final  settlement  depended.  If  the  treaty  should  break  off, 
the  whole  business  must  go  loose,  and  take  its  chance  in 
parliament."  Jay  wished  to  know  if  Oswald  could  now 
conclude  the  treaty;  and  Strachey  answered  that  he  could, 
absolutely.     Jay  desired  to  know  if  the  propositions  he  had 

exact  a  Its  tcnir  rle  son  cote,  mnis  il  n'en  existe  nucune  dnns  nos  traitea 
qui  I 'oblige  a  prolonger  In  guerre  pour  soutenir  lea  pretentions  ambiti- 
euaes  que  leg  Etata-1'nis  peuvent  former,  «oit  par  rapport  a  la  peclie,  aoit 
par  rapport  a  l'etenilue  ilea  limites."  Vergennea  to  Luzerne,  23  Nov., 
1782. 
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brought   were   an    ultimatum.     Strachey  seemed    loath    to 
answer,  but  at  last  said  "  no."     That  day,  aud  the  three  fol- 
lowing ones,  the  discussion  was  oanturaed. 
1782  On  the  twenty-ninth,  Strachey,  Oswald,  and  Fitz- 

Nov.  29.  iK,ri,t,rt  on  t|ie  one  si,]Ci  and  jay,  Franklin,  Mama, 

and,  for  the  first  time,  Laurens  on  the  other,  oame  together 
for  their  last  word,  at  the  :i|-:nt ments  of  Jay.  The  Ameri- 
can commissioners  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  future 
confiscations  nor  prosecutions  of  loyalists;  that  all  pending 
prosecutions  should  be  discontinued;  and  that  oongreei 
should  recommend  to  the  several  states  and  their  lcgi>la- 
tures,  on  behalf  of  the  refugees,  amnesty  and  the  reatil  a 
of  their  confiscated  property.  Strachey  thought  this  article 
better  than  any  of  the  modifications  proposed  in  England, 
and  congratulated  himself  on  his  triumph.  The  question  of 
the  fisheries  more  nearly  concerned  Oswald.  Against  the 
British  draft,  John  Adams  spoke  with  the  more  effect  as  it 
rested  not  on  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  bat  create! 
an  arbitrary  restriction  ;  and,  with  the  support  of  every  one 
of  his  colleagues,  he  declared  he  would  not  set  his  hand  to 
the  treaty  unless  the  limitations  were  stricken  out.  After 
long  altercations,  the  article  was  reduced  to  the  form  in 
which  it  appears  in  the  treaty,  granting  to  the  United 
States  equal  rights  with  British  fishermen  to  take  fish  on 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and 
creeks  of  all  other  British  dominions  in  America. 

At  this  stage,  Strachey  and  Fitzherbert  gave  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  the  government  at 
home.  "  We  can  wait,"  answered  Adams,  "  till  a  courier 
goes  to  Londou."  The  reference  woidd  have  carried  the 
whole  matter  into  parliament,  and  so  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  treaty.  Franklin  saw  the  danger,  and  interposed  ! 
*'  If  any  further  delay  should  be  made,  the  clause  insuring 
to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  the  right  of  recovering  their 
debts  in  the  United  States  must  also  be  reconsidered."  But 
on  this  article  Strachey  prided  himself  as  his  greatest  suc- 
cess; and,  rather  than  expose  it  to  risk,  he  joined  with 
Oswald.  Fitzherbert,  now  left  alone,  reflected  that  peace 
with  the  United  States  would  be  the  best  means  of  forcing 
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Fiance  and  Spain  to  declare  their  ultimatum ;  and  he,  too, 
gave  his  consent. 

Thus  far,  no  word  in  the  convention  had,  except  indi- 
rectly, indicated  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  thirtieth,  Laurens,  for  the  first  time,  $"*%_ 
joined  his  colleagues ;  and  on  his  demand,  in  the  fair 
copies  which  had  been  made  of  the  convention,  a  clause  was 
interlined,  prohibiting,  on  the  British  evacuation,  the  "car- 
rying away  any  negroes  or  other  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants." So  the  instrument,  which  already  contained  a  con- 
fession that  the  United  States  were  not  compacted  into  one 
nation,  made  known  that  in  their  confederacy  men  could 
be  held  as  chattels ;  but,  as  interpreted  alike  by  American 
and  English  statesmen,  it  included  free  negroes  among  their 
citizens.  By  a  separate  article,  the  line  of  north  boundary 
between  West  Florida  and  the  United  States  had  been 
concerted,  in  case  Great  Britain  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  should  recover  that  province.  Out  of  respect  to  the 
alliance  between  the  United  States  and  France,  the  treaty 
was  not  to  be  concluded,  until  terms  of  peace  should  have 
been  agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  With 
this  reservation,  the  articles  which  were  to  be  inserted  in 
and  to  constitute  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  were  signed  and  sealed 
by  the  commissioners  of  both  countries.  In  the  hope  of 
preventing  the  possibility  of  future  dispute,  the  boundaries 
were  marked  interchangeably  by  a  strong  line  on  copies  of 
the  map  of  America  by  Mitchell. 

Friends  of  Franklin  gathered  around  him;  and  as  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  kissed  him  for  joy,  "  My  friend," 
said  Franklin,  "  could  I  have  hoped  at  such  an  age  to  have 
enjoyed  so  great  happiness  ?  "  The  treaty  was  not  a  com- 
promise, nor  a  compact  imposed  by  force,  but  a  free  and  per- 
fect solution  and  perpetual  settlement  of  all  that  had  been 
called  in  question.  By  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  her  former 
colonies,  England  rescued  her  own  liberties  at  home  from  im- 
minent danger,  and  opened  the  way  for  their  slow  but  certain 
development.  The  narrowly  selfish  colonial  policy  which  had 
led  to  the  cruel  and  unnatural  war  was  cast  aside  asvi  let 
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ever  by  Great  Britain,  which  was  henceforward  as  the  great 
colonizing  power  to  sow  all  the  oceans  with  the  seed  of  re- 
publics. For  the  United  States,  the  war,  which  began  by  M 
encounter  with  a  few  husbandmen  embattled  on  Lexington 
green,  ended  with  their  independence,  and  possession  of  all 
the  country  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  south-western  Hhnie- 
sippi,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  St.  Mary's.  In 
time  past,  republics  had  been  confined  to  cities  and  their 
dependencies,  or  to  small  cantons  :  and  the  I'nited  States 
avowed  themselves  able  to  fill  a  continental  territory  with 
commonwealths.  They  possessed  beyond  any  other  portion 
of  the  world  the  great  ideas  of  their  age,  and  enjoyed  the 
practice  of  them  by  individual  man  in  uncontrolled  faith 
and  industry,  thought  and  action.  For  other  communities, 
institutions  had  been  built  up  by  capitulations  and  acts  of 
authoritative  power;  the  United  States  of  America  could 
shape  their  coming  relations  wisely  only  through  the  widest 
and  most  energetic  exercise  of  the  right  inherent  in  human- 
ity to  deliberation,  choice,  and  assent.  While  the  constitu- 
tions of  their  separate  members,  resting  on  the  principle  of 
self-direction,  were,  in  most  respects,  the  best  in  the  world, 
they  had  no  general  government ;  and,  as  they  went  forth 
upon  untried  paths,  kings  expected  to  see  the  confederacy 
fly  into  fragments,  or  lapse  into  helpless  anarchy.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  want  of  a  government,  their  solemn  pledge 
to  one  another  of  mutual  citizenship  and  perpetual  anion  made 
them  one  people;  and  that  people  was  superior  to  its  insti- 
tutions, possessing  the  vital  force  which  goes  before 
km.  organization,  and  gives  to  it  strength  and  form.  Yet 
for  success  the  liberty  of  the  individual  must  know 
how  to  set  to  itself  bounds ;  and  the  states,  displaying  the 
highest  quality  of  greatness,  must  learn  to  temper  their  sepa- 
rate rule  of  themselves  by  their  own  moderation. 
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AnFNAKts,  an  Indian  tribe  In  Maine, 
no  general  rising  of,  In  Philip's  wax, 
I.  466;  solicit  missionaries,  II.  311;  a 
Tillage  of,  collected  on  the  Penobscot, 

8Ml     to !    by    missionaries    toward 

the  French,  337;  make  treaty  with 
English,  but.  urged  by  Jesuits,  break 
It.  :iM'l  ravage  Maine  nod  Nl-«  Hamp- 
•blre,  353;  again  violate  a  treaty 
with  English,  373;  leave  their  name 
t>>  iVimbscota,  Androscogglns,  and  the 
trilm  which  settled  at  Norridge  woe  k. 
iwr, 

Abercromblo,  General,  second  In  com- 
mand to  Loudoun  In  America,  ill.  130; 
goea  to  Albany,  and  billets  bis  troon* 
on  town,  156;  commander  of  expedi- 
tion against  Ticonduroga  and  Crown 
Point,  III.  193;  during  battle  of  Tleon- 
derogu,  cowers  safely  in  the  rear,  200; 
hurries  army  to  the  bouts,  201 ;  super- 
seded In  command  by  Amherst,  Is 
screened  from  censure,  and  maligns 
America  In  parliament,  203. 

Abington,  Mass..  people  of,  convinced 
that  the  connection  with  Great  Britain 
Is  ••  not  worth  u  rush,"  |v    jil,'. 

Acadia.  Mnqoond  by  English  lleet.origi- 
nally  sent  against  New  Netherlnud. 
1 ;  restored  to  the  French.  432;  sur- 
renders to  expedition  under  Nichol- 
son; vain  eti'Miu  .if  the  Freneh  to 
regain  it,  H.  378.  379;  by  ancient  boun- 
daries, belonged  to  Great  Britain;  but 
France  claims  that  It  included  only 
the  i«ninsula,  and  maintains  her  claim 
to  all  land  east  of  Kennebec,  ill.  22; 
oldest  French  colony  In  North  Amer- 
ica, established  sixteen  years  before 
the  pilgrims  reached  New  England, 
127;  bv  ire atv  of  Utrecht,  conceded  to 
Great  Britain.  127. 

Acadian*,  had  taken,  In  1730.  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  English  king,  ill.  31;  oath 
of  all i  •  hi,  atid   no  al- 

ternative given  save  conllscaii  n  of 
Sroperty,  J2;  ordered  to  reuouuee 
ngllsli  protection,  and  take  refuge 
wiili  l'"icnch,4o;  people  promised  suo- 
mUMon  to  England,  but  would  not 
fight  against  France,  127;  Box  forty 
years  after  peace   of   Utrecht,  pros- 


per In  seclusion  and  peace,  127,  128: 
their  pastoral  life,  12* ;  priests,  alarmed 
by  English  ootatusfttion  ..i  n..-. 

tin.  warned  people  not  to  -wear  nlle- 
glance  to  British  government,  I.'-; 
English  treatment,  of  them  bknghty 
and  cruel.  12*;  rohlied  of  property  and 
rights,  120;  Governor  Lawrence,  of 
Nova  Seoi  ia.  pTOBOMi  U)  remove  them, 
and  l"iard  "I  trade  guardedly  IMTOTM 
it.  1.(1;  France's  request  that  they 
bight  remove  their  etleets  refused, 
111;  I-awn-nee'*  severe  ireatment  of 
■final  memorialists,  131,  132;  CMaf- 
J ust ice  Belcher  pronounces  them  reb- 
els, and  a-Ki-  s  again-t  administering 
the  oath  to  them.  132;  banished  and 
transported,  133-133;  seven  thousand 
Mattered  among  British  CutonMB,  des- 
titute and  helpless,  134;  their  homes 
laid  waste,  135. 

Aclaii'l,  In  houseof  commons.  In  moving 
king's  mli Ires.-,  ri-din-t-s  the  question  at 
h-ue  to  brief  compass,  v.  101. 

'•Ac(;e«ni,"  a  frigate  nl  Sir  Peter  Parker's 
tle.t,  :iground  In  Charleston  Iwbor, 
set  on  lire  by  her  crew;  hoarded  by 
men  from  Fort  Moultrie,  and  stripped 
of  stores;  blown  up,  v.  2H3 

Act.  an,  granting  duties  in  the  colonies, 
MflMd  hv  parliament  mid  approved  by 
the  king,  ill.  414. 

Act  for  batter  regulating  the  province  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  copy  of,  re- 
ceived by  Gage;  its  principle  the  con- 
centration of  executive  |*iwer  in  the. 
haii'ls  of  the  royal  governor;  takes 
away  rights  of  Massachusetts  from  the 
foundation  of  the  colony,  and  renewed 
in  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary, 
Iv  368;  the  Important  change*  enToctea 
by  the  new  act,  M0{   ODApnMtea  the 

Suest inn  between  America  and  Great 
irltaln.   370:    precipitate*  choice   be- 
tween submission  and  rnriiiferion.  370. 
AflfiOO,    Mass,  April    |9,   177ft,   the  sum- 
mons to  arms  runs  through;  the  rising 
of  patriots,  i\.  'in 

A'luir.  in  house  of  commons,  asks  that 
what  the  Ameriem  demand  be  con- 
ceiled  to  them,  v.  101 

Adams,  John,  a  schoolmaster  at  Worcea- 
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oal  A- taov  aa  nmded  by  no  am  la 

tUNIJi  tot.l.  |i!i  ..f  |.or;.- :.  lol.atid 
««■!    '  .''iganl   apm-h  about 

Waalaio«loti,    MS.    «W;    aroW.  about 
Waauiu<ton-»  ilia. 

;,  •  ■ 
Ingcon  fV>r  tpMuntf  to  eastern  *i'te  of 
IW  SefanTikill.  t*U:  won  at  Wna- 
-    to    curtail 

■  •  .    ai'prrjva  :"' 
nmiinuaute.  anil  the  ai>r->liitj 
Fnuklin  aa  »>ie  earuv 
■miltlaH   the   treaty    .if 
wmnlll  treaty  a  i  I 
a«S;    appr< 
naatrala.  •_•*»:  au  r»r  principal  aM 

•i  cnatltnl; 
thai  it  U  na.al.it  tube  bh  \»..rk.,  .lit'; 
talnka  that  a  -inarl.   *►- 

tU  i'U4i 

Aaaariaaa   |«»>pl».   3*J.   :n:;.  in  l'»rl» 

■I.J.-  I.     ,,  V.  .  ,  |aaj  _  ,-,-,..    ,[,..  ,.|.j.rl  „f 
taaiaia  that   all 
-iat«a  mw  al 

WBBHlBllDaX  ol    ).-. 
alaai  'a'  Krajn-v  on  cutajix-i  of  Um  ».r. 
■  ■  «art  iMllavli  *oc  rtebl 

.......       >..  i.  -   -  i.  l,i„.  mill 

lum  bmkan  <af  be  Vergenoe.;  rJnj 

Joa.  MU.  aillaJtei 

Itreaa   ..aly    aa    pWnlpiXenlhiry  of  an 
l—topamlaatatate.  -de** 

'•i  new  i»eav*  cuonnieaitaier*,  ami  aitf 
bla  talawl  la  Cor  Mali  I-  -  war.  JI 
•aula  naaaulf  *>  |.ret£iciil  of  n«t«- 
Kenerai  J  1.  n.ial  Pn»iin'e>.  ainl  to 
-ovaral  title,  of  H. .li.nl, 
■Ua»aliiltrat  a  calaguricai  ■»»»«  to 
tranaaiit  to  bia  aoverehrn 

at  hi*  fucvta* 
•i.  arc.  *.13;  la  raeajvad  ataorof, 
ami  ni»la  luiueelf  at  bume  in  a  - 

-■antlaui  an. 
.[..iii.i  i    ■■ 

rl|*  f..r 

CMO;  w.m.len>  ahc-ther  tli-  ■■ 
raal  peace  with  Canada  anil  N">» 
ii  bawls  of  Kntjan.l.  MS;  Join 
American     |e«t   c»niuk«lii|icr>.    In- 
khowl- 
■ 

i-..»H, 

tly    liwdu    tn    stipulation    m 

treaty  clyiii,;    right   i,.  Knglish  mrr. 

chant*    !.■   collect   dabta    in    America; 

Mttiemciit   of  ftnrtTi  ■■■Uilll  h-'iinilarT 

l  be  trearjr,  dm 

Adams,  Samuel,  hia  character  an<  i 

1  :»  inuueuce  oral  Lbt  I-  point 
iniiiil.  —  the  la*t  or  the  Pari  tana  I  Ml 
.vwertion  of  Boston's  righi-  im.l  priv- 
ileges, iii.   t^j  ;    reprateii 

:  Inl r  Mn>- 

Kialatun)    .-ii     rights    of 
mi  in  oyer  thi 
-  D«  li.i.li  i 
n,..  Hi  of  uillitarj  ftnoa  u  Aim . . 
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20;  his  ruling  desire  to  preserve  dis- 
tinctive character  Of  New  England; 
the  BOOM  it'l"|'t«  hi*  views,  and 
■ndl  th.-in  to  ItritlKh  mini-try.  JOj 
advises  repeal  of  revenue  law  and  re- 
moval of  Gov.  Bernard.  87;  convinced 
that  hidependanoe  won  a  necessity; 
hi*   arguinenta    with    tin-    j .. ■•  ■(•!--_    Iir.i, 

UO;  endenoa  against  him  i»y  Bernard, 

Oliver,  and  IIiiifhin»"ii,  in  order  U> 
effect  Ida  traus|*»rtatlou  to  Kngluud 
f'-r  trial.  MS;  on  DP ■;»■  b  of  Don-tmpor- 
tjili'ili  agreement  by  Hutehlm-ui'ssons, 
cill.-  mi  .ill  eftiJHM  Ml  maintain  li, 
I-l ;  hi-.id.s  committee  to  consult  coun- 
cil "ii  ni.ir—.ii  n-  by  llritlfdi  troojis,  lid, 

Ml;  cuiiif-r  ( solve  of  prudence  wlCh- 

oul  forlit  ti.|u,  224,  wrltee  reply  of  house 
to  govrrnorV  veto  of  (ax-hill.  225;  and 
instructions  to  ■rail   In  England.  220; 

Enmooneed  an  incendiary  by  lluich- 
laon,  SK6;  dwelli  on  the  Idea  of  (mm> 

r- -i-Mii.l.n.  .•  and  union  BJBOQfl  friend? 
of  liberty,  227  ;  a  futile  attempt  to 
defeat  hi*  election  as  representative, 
234;  bis  proposition  to  organize  n  to- 
lutlun  thritii^li  committees  of  corro- 
■pondence  disapproved,  24u;   move*  to 

appoint  committee  of  minoi|nwMsiisoe 
looking  to  general  confederacy  against 
parliament,  MS;  predlcta  thai  t 

will  end  In  river*  of  i  ■  1 1 .  2.01 ;  ad- 
vise- ltli'.de  Inland  to  make  delay, 
without  concevt-in.  and  to  atk  Debet 
MDUort,  251.  a  congress 
on  Virginia's  plan  bis  fixed  purpose, 
2flG;  conciliates  the  judgment  of  llaw- 
ley  In  favor  of  union,  207.  20*.  pre- 
pare* fauri  instruction*  of  Maasneaa- 
setts  for  Franklin.  Haying  that  Colonics 
wish  for  nothing  more  tlian  a  perma- 

li.-iiT  union  with  mother  ooantrj  on 

condition  of  equal  liberty,  21M ;  marked 

by  British  ministry  for  eeerUloe  as 
chief  of  revolution;  esteemed  in  Kng- 
land  the  first  politielau  in  the  worl-l, 
302;  oil  prayef  for  the  American  pco- 

901  ;  Illustrates  true  greatness, 
;*ii>;  bis  ri'M/i  tl'rtat  to  il\  meeting 
of  general    congress.    ;t|  ; 

ess,   'AH  ;    concerts    measures  by 
which    wrong*  of  the   province  might 
t»  -i   ).,■  brought  before  tii  i.   ...;,.. 
bis  theological  tolerance.  395,  SB 

-  ill.  IkTor  of  the  Supreme  Ifcing 
iu  sympathy  shown  to  Boston,  4K7 ;  on 

bearing  new*  of  tight  at  Lexington, 
■■  Ob,  what  a  glorious  morning  is 
this!"  522;  bis  comment*  on  king's 
speech,  Y.  Mil;  opposes  appointment  of 
committee  of  eongraai  to  explain  its 
poarUon  as  to  Lndependenoa,  and  fail- 
ing, seek*  Franklin,  the  two  agreeing 

ttat  a  confederation  most  bo  brought 
on,  even  If  bo  mo  colonies  bold  back: 
promises  to  try  to  unite  Now  England 
<•»  In  confederating,  1(11,162;  rldl- 
I  he  desire  of  some  incur  i  ■ 
wait  for  British  commissioners,  say- 
lug,  "It  not  America  already   Inftw 


[-•ndent?  why  not,  then,  declare  it'.'" 
220;  says  that  Lord  Howe  »..iii.-p.  with 

terms   disgraceful   to   human    n  > 

342  ;    first,    after    president,     i 
declaration,  355;  eamett   for  assuring 

foreign  oourts  that  Indepandanoo  will 
hi  matatained,  4>5.  188  ;  LraaAata  "ti 
ba\ing  in  Dotted  States  Canada, 
Nova  Scmij;(.  Florida,  and  the  fishery 

"by  our  arm-  or  treaty."  \i.  173;  fa- 
vors acquisition  of  Novaeootiatoomwt 
relative  growth  of  the  loath,  and  is 
always  In  Gerard's  way,  300. 
Administration  of  American  Oolonies, 
always  a  dividiug  question  in  i 

Kitio,  I.  ftTVj  a  change  in,  ensues  on 
Btoration. 

Admiralty ri.  in   \|  t*i  rlo- 

lafcs  statutes  it  « us  appointed  to  en- 
force;     always    deemed    grtevoi] 

cause   ut nstltutional;    it.-   authority 

«-t.il>lishe<l  byjiulgoi  doTOtad  to  pro- 
rogafive,  ill,  ^77. 

Adventurers,   settle  beyond    the    Alula- 
maha,  and  h<. Id  countrj   us  fai     i-    - 
Mary  'a,  in   ilebam  e  of  South  Carolina 

and  Bpauiaroa  al  st     kugmiUiie,  111. 
M0;  Bareign,  in  ajDai  iean  u  in 
engaged  by  Deanc  un  Parte;   havlug 
osaatfad  In  thaaa,  oongreai  re- 

aairea.  In   candidal.--,   knowletbn  ..f 
English  and  gu«*l  oredaal  I 
Africa,  regular  and  innocent  trade  with, 
i.>  Bauaad,  in  I0BS,  i.  8T. 

AgumeiiiicuM,  a  small  settlement  In 
Maine,  made  a  chartered  borough, 
1.347. 

Agents  of  colonies  wait   on  <<n-imlle  to 

remomgrate  agafaal  taxatl  ii 

llameiit.  und  to  ask  that  tiny  might  bo 
j '«  1 1 ij i ; r •  - < I  to  tax  themselves;  conver- 
aation  betwe<.'n  QranvlUo  an<l  1'iank- 
lin.  140,  441;  their  eOoris  lo  il.-feal  I  he 
stamp  act  fi  nil  less,  I'd  ;  soli<  I 
fl'om  stamp  a*  t  of  <  uiuhetland?  min- 
istry, but  In  vain,  4'.ft). 

Agents  of  Virginia  in  RnghuuL  —  li  in 
.  i-  Morywiu,  Thomaa  Lndwell,  Bob*  rt 
Smith,  —  to  protest  against  royal  grant 
to  Lord  Oalpapper,  i.  Ktt;  laean  to 
Virginia  the  rights  of  Independent 
h-uMufl 5lo ;  aideil  h>  |,..nl  Cov- 
entry and  dunes  and  Wilmington.  540, 
ML 

Aggrandizement,  territorial,  Its  influ- 
ence 0B  commerce.  11.  201. 

Agriculture,  In  Main.-,  delay  in  prose- 
cuting, i.  202.  203. 

AhaMi-tari.  a  Huron  convert,  escort  of 
Joguen,  Is  captured  by  Mohawks,  and 
killed,  ii.  300. 

Aid     asked     bv     Sharp,     British     00U- 

m  and  or  in  cnJef,  from  oolonieaj  Naiv 
Hampshire  oppoeos  Ung'i  prerogi 
Hhrnie    Island    glvei    hull 

bojw;  New  York  would  contrilnite   [O 

feneral  fund  only  when  other*  did;  in 
'eiinsylvanbi,    Maryland,    and    South 

c:noiiii;((  graati  retoedi  lit  in.  i^r 

Boston,   South   Carolina    makes    first 
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gift  of  rice;  Wilmington,  N.C.,  gives 
two  thousand  iMiuudu  currency;  Par- 
ker  Quince,  of  that   town,   otters    his 


vessel  to  carry  freight  t"  i 
Windham,  Conn..  sends  two  hundred 
Mid    liftv-elght    sheep;    Norwich,   two 

inn i<i ml   itn'i  ntrntar-ooei   Harabrd, 

I  place  in  Connecticut  to  pledge  lis 
.stance;  all  New  England  and  ijue- 
make  liberal  gifts;  southern  colo- 
nies contribute,  350,  351. 
A hi'-.iiu;*.  (i r-*r  m -t i lenient  of  Europeans 
in,   the  chief  French   furt  transferred 
Brain  BUoxI  to  western  bank  of  Mobile 

Star,  u  367. 

i.  Pedro  do,  an  officer  under  Co- 
ponndo,  L  33;  d  I  wo  vers  the  Colorado 
oi  i  he  wont,  34;  ascertains  that  Low 

-inliL  In  not  an  island;  killed  by 

nocldant,  .•-,. 

Albania,  t  the  name  of  East  New 

Jers.  v,  ii.  71. 
Albany,  Beottufa  title  of  Ouke  oi  V-ik. 

iijiin.'  given  t'i  Fort  Orange,  H.  09. 
"  Ail-any."  Brifi-li  *hip-id'-war. captures 
IV.  n.  h    Infantine,   and  lake*   h»-r   («• 

:  i  \.  where  kbe  ie  otmdwnnad  \ 
indignation  of  the  French  In  conse- 
quence, III.  IS, 
Alb.  marie,  named  for  General  Motok,  I. 
188;  OOfofry  there  not  included  In  first 
patent  of  Carolina;  but  Berkeley,  gov- 
■noc  of  Virginia,  and  joint  proprie- 
tary  of  Carolina,  severs  it  from  former, 
and  establishes  a  government  over  It. 
4HH  ;    receives   Immigrants  from    New 

England  mid  Bermudas,  488;  oonianl 

-.   iW  ;    laws   of,  4U9  ;   new 
-I  k<-  received  and  re- 
jected,  \W;   well ies  ill--  niessaMn 

hdon,  it'll.  500;  George  Fox's  visit 
ami  ministrations,  000;  it-*  little  trade 
envied  by  English  merchant.-,  and  tax 
levied  on  nil  exports  to  New  England, 
603,  BM;  enlbreamsol  of  navigation 
Acts  provokes  Insnrrection  ;  people 
OTflrthrow  jrovemmaut,  and  form  a 
new  one,  fi»l,  SOS. 
Albemarle  county,  Va.,  freeholders  of 
n    In    opinion    that 

Crl  lament    cannot    ligbttully    make 
vs  for  America,  iv.  I .:-. 
Albemarle,  Earl  of.  governor  of  Virginia, 
:■■   II.  to  grant  lands 
wi-*t    nf  mountains  between  Roanoke 
and   Mi.v.lwfppi   Ulvers.  III.  Km 
tii.*  1 1 . 1  —    sxpeuuton    against   Havana, 

AliK'inarle  Sound,  first   settlements  on 

Dram  overflowing!  from  Virginia,  i.  487. 
Alexander.  James,  of  New  zork,  tbtnks 

parliament  shoaid  ti\  duties  for  a  colo- 
nial re  li  the  future  Anierl- 
esji    grand    oooncU    iboOM   have   no 

Ewer  to  diminish,  ill.  75. 
Kaader,  SirWilllnm,  seconds  Gorges's 
Sinn  t..  pal   frontier  of  Maine  under 
trdlanship,  I.  I'M.  200;  ob- 
lalent  for  all  territory  east  of; 
St.   Croix    and   south    of    the   St. 


Lawrence.   calTed    Nova  Scotia,  W6; 

sells  titles,  and  abandons  ido* 

oni/. 
Alexander,    William,    Earl   of    Stirling, 

though  a  member  "f  roj  al  ■  ioujm  11.  l*»- 

eame  colonel  of  the  battalion  of  East 

New  Jersey,  v.  So, 
Algonkln,   primitive   and   innst   general 

language  of  Ajnerican  Indians,  In  <us 
I  ape  Fear  to  land  of  Esquimaux. 

II.  3M;  tribes  of  Algotdtln  faulty,  about 

one  half  of  original  population  "f  t>-i- 

ritory  e;ist  of  the  Mississippi  and  south 

of  tneSt.  Lawren- 
Alg<>nklns.  an    Indian   tribe  In  Canada, 
I   bv   Raviobault  and    l'i , 
n.  ir  "festival  of  il.- 
Alli-ghanles,  the,  an  Intrepid  population 

pours  through  gates  of,  to  settle  in  the 

Allen,  Ethan,  engages  to  OIK-  r  W 
"i  Connecticut,  that  the  regiment  of 

Green    Mountain     Boy*    would    awl-t 
their  American  brethren,  i v.  do.". . 
mander  nf  ex  petit tl 
deroga,  hi*  address  to  Ids  tXOOp 
CM,  555;  his  summon*  ><>  cuiimander 
of  Ticonderoga,  660;  attempts 
lure  si.  John's,  bnt  is  oomnc 
retire;  his  boast  to  congress,  51 1 
by  Montgomery  to  Chatubrj    to  ral-e 

prise  Montreal,  and  crosses  from  Lssv 

8ueil    to    I.Miiy    l'nint   ;    i .-.    •    ■ 
■town,  cannot   retreat,  and   is  cap- 
tured after  a  brave  defence;  Is  threat- 
ened by  ■  British  nflkoar  and  : 
Ironed,  is  put  on  bojml  ship  mid  pent 
to    ivndennls  Castle,    In    England,   \. 

iih.  ua 

Alliances  against  Frederic   uf    Prussia 
completwl,  ill.   1H4;  motives  of  I 
states,  1M. 

Allied  armies,  joy  In;  the  lore  ><f  free- 
dom  possessing  all,  v|.  i\2;  mai 

Vorktown,  drhlug  ever*  thing 

British  before  thai  i 
AlloqeU)  Father  Claoda,  starts  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  far  west;  his  routsj  '•>  the 
i'lil]ip<'wa  village  in  the  Bay  ol 
goimegt'ii.  ii.  ags  ;    limti 
was,  Huron*.  Ottawa*.  Jtc,  and 
from   Illinois  of  (heir  great  rlr< 
returns  t-»t^uel>ec  for  aid,  ami  again 

repairs   to  Chegoin,  -*Ub- 

new  mission  i 
with  Dablon  bears  the  ens*  tl 

:  ii    Wiseoilftlll,  S3&  ;    dies  .. 
the  Miami:-. 

Alphabet,   no,  la   America,  prior  to  ar- 
rival of  Europeans,  11.  WO. 

Alternative  < •tiered   to  king  and   mlnif- 
try;   on  the  one  hand,  Massael 
asksreli.'f  from  taxation  wllhoul  rei- 
resentatlou,  and  urges  other  < 
to  Join  In  petition  t«>  thai  ■ 
other,  crown  officers  call  for  a  deet  and 
troona, 

Amlioy,    N.J.,    a    Bri'isl. 
other    troops    brought    from    KU'.-i-s 
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Islam!  to  ;  Howe  visits  Com  wall  to, 
ami  Washington  expectl  an  imtue- 
dlate  march  on  Philadelphia,  v.  oat. 
Atn-'i left,  dm  treaty  relating  to.  between 
Spain  and  Kn^J.-tml.  its  provision*,  1. 
623;  fortunes  of,  affected  by  every 
great  European  event,  li.  Is;  strife  In, 
between  England  and  France,  for  colo- 
nial monopolies,  345;  office  of,  to  sub- 
stitute for  hereditary  privilege  the 
natural  equality  of  man.  ill. ;  tot  I9V6- 

relgD'i  nuorit;  i  dependent  govern- 

in. 'M  emanating  from  concord  of 
opinion,  10;  its  people  rapidly  Incom- 
ing ■ovenrfyn,  100;  the  great  object  of 
Boron  .in  attention,  ftftj  course  of 
i  i  at  ions  between  Prance  and  Eng- 
land momentous  for,  M\;  exclusive 
right  of.  lo  raise  and  apply  Its  own 
revenues,  discussed  in  Boston.  ."O; 
avowed  intention  of  British  ministry 
to  keep  standing  army  in,  at  expense 
of  colonies,  300;  Teutonic  race,  master 
In,  from  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  poles, 
301.  302;  French  and  English  com- 
pared, 3A4;    becomes   at   peace,   great 

subject  of  eomridanUton  t<>   Bnglhm 

gtivi-nini.-nt.  3ii"J;  murmurs  heard  in. 
ndngled  with  rejoicings  over  repeal  of 
stamp  act,  iv.  4;  friends  of.  In  Eng- 
land. H»;  refusal  of,  to  draw  supplies 
from  England.  induce*  other  powers  to 
seek  b<  r  oammeroe,  13U;  confines  Its 
Issue  with  Ureat  Britain  to  repeal  of 
duty  on  tea,  177;  an  essential  part  of 
the  English  world,  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  equal  representation  Is  main- 
tained unliiipiiin  .d,  i'03;  elaborate 
paper  on  disorders  in.  laid  before 
British  council,  204;  men  begin  to  pre- 
pare for  extreme  measures  in,  'Jtl'J; 
contrast  idle  regiments  of  regulars  at 
Boston  with  Virginians  gallantly  light- 
ing the  Indians  in  the  canse  of  west- 
ern civilization,  426;  sutmtaufiall)  a 
nation  before  alliance  with  France; 
British  occupy,  on  sea-coast,  no  mists 
except  lihodo  Island,  and  New  York 
city  and  it.-  eni  irons;  no  hostile  fort  in 
New  England;  the  British  at  t  >j  I  ruv 
burg.  Niagara,  and  Detroit,  but  A  OH  I  i- 
canshold  i.umtrv  from  bofarw  the  High- 
lands (■■  water-shed  of  <  i 
Its  people  never  lose  self-reliance  or 
readiness  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
public  good,  17-4;  bent  ou  having  a 
government,  but  United  States  meet 
MtttlnuM  -.bM  met  ions  on  their  way  to 
union.  S.V.;  obtain"  an  avowed  friend 

in  the  Dutch  republic,  432. 

Am- 'ii  in  tuiiv.  disposition  of,  around 
Boston;  rolls  of.  promts*.-  IT.ihio  men ; 
bat  real  force  lit  for  duty  not  over 
]  1.  <<"i;  camp-scenes,  visitors,  and  reli- 

Jious  exercise;  hindrances  to  military 
Isclplinc,  v.  Mi.  17;  Its  existence  a  mir- 
acle of  benevolence  of  Massachusetts 
p.'.iji|e;  each  householder  esteems  hlm- 
•>df  a  oommtoa ary ;  not  a  barrel  of  tb'ur 
from  couliuculal  congress,  ttj  formed 


In  three  grand  divisions  at  Roxbury, 
Cambridge,  ami  vriatos  liiii,  nndor. 
Ward,  Lea.  and  Putnam.  88;  fourteen 

hundred  rillemni  arrive  in  camp,  lilt; 
twelve  companies  from   the  Ohio  and 

country  beyond  the  BlueUidge;  their 

(."wi.ts  ■>!  endurance,  arms,  and  skll- 
id  umrkmauship;  the  Hrst  trwops 
levied  by  authority  of  congress,  and 
the  best  corps  In  the  camp;  enlisted 
for  a  year  only,  many  remain  In  (ho 
service,  and  distinguish  them- 
their  example  modifies  tactics  of  Buro- 

S van  armies,  31 ;  paymaster  lias  not  a 
ollar;  cominissan  -general  strains  his 

credit  for  subsist!  i 1  army,  aadoea 

quartermaster-general ;  many  ( rooM 
almost  muiiuoiisat  reduction  of  tln-tr 

li  banaHenl  when  the  ehaplalua 

pray  for  the  king.  63;  enlistments  for 
new  army  slow,  on  account  of  wunt  of 

funds,  iij;  piai  in  "i  retiring  Uonnontl- 

cut  troops  filled  by  men  from  Ma.-sa- 
chusetts  ami  New  Hampshire.  I4;i; 
Council  of  .Massachusetts  lends  Wash- 
ington fifty  thousand  pounds  for  army  ; 
congress  refuses  to  authorize  payment 
of  bounty;  Massachusetts,  aided  by 
other  New  England  colonies,  lias  to 
keep  up  numbers  of  the  army,  whilo 
on  her  soil,  103 ;  disintegrated  by  neglect 
of  congress,  the  men  unskilled,  and  the 
■tores  deficient,  IM,  1M;  March  liu, 
177(1.  main  body  enter .  )t-t'h.  l'irj;itix 
new   l>i  .ils  appointed,  1'U; 

pride  ol  equalltv  among  oilieers,  every 
one  urging  his  own  opinion,  ;;.|"; 
Washington's  force  at  New  York.  ::i;7 ; 
retnlbnsed,  370;  on  the  eve  of  dissolu- 
tion; Its  eondtCsOO  in  autumn  of  177o, 
111.  elS ;  congress  votes  to  enlist  eighty- 
eight  battalions  to  serve  through  the 
war,  but  its  action  occasions  delay, 
112;  eagerly  awaits  the  Dontlng  of 
Lee,  the  evil  genius  of  Clinton;  Ids 
advent  hastened,  435;  to  council  of 
war,  Washington  describes  conspiracy 
of  disiirtecteu  in  Westchester  and 
1  hitches*  counties,   and  shows   ample 

evidence  •<(  enemy's  Intention  to  sur- 
round Ids  army  ;  council,  except  Ot 

CUnton,  uroeeon  change  of  position, 
441;  Lee  Join*  in  daeWoo  of  Ino  ooun- 

ell,  441  and  note;  a  council  of  war, 
November  6.  agrees  to  throw  troops 
Into  Jersey,  but  adheres  to  decision  to 
hold  Fort  Washington;  Washington's 
appeal  for  Its  abandonment  in  view  of 
<Ii.~-oliiti.iii  of  bis  army,  unheeded  by 
congress,  447;  stales  authorized  to  en- 
list men  for  the  war,  or  three  years, 
4M;  loses  troops  of  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland,   nearly   ball   its   force.  4o7; 

oongres*  asked  t..  permit  v7aaninfton 

to  recruit  twenty-two  battalions  under 
authority  of  the  nation,  471;  Vales  and 
Sullivan  arrive  at  head-quarters,  the 
former  with  live  hundred  men,  im-lnd- 
lng  Stark,  their  chief  otllcer.  and  Sulli- 
van with  Lee's  division,  474, 47 i  i  Wash- 
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Ineton,  m  general,  authorized  to  raise 
m  uuvB  faros;  to  uoapiaee  and  appoint 
nil  oAeeti  andat  the  rank  of  brigadier, 
4MB;    flie  eastern  regiments  re-enlist; 

condition  ot  \V,i-iiin^ii'n'n  1'ni'ct*,  in 
Man  ii.  1777,  oM;  wunt  of  arms  supplied 
by  a  shipment  by  Beannunhaii  nom 

00,  6fi3;   condition   of.   at    Valley 

Forge,  vl.  4«i ;  saved   by  militia  of  scnt- 

-   from  dissolution,   17,  4*. 

If  requlHltlnns  of   congress   had    MOD 

met  by  states,  army  would  have  had 

ol  of  Now  Jersey;  Lee  plotting 
1U  ruin,  137;  Its  head-quarter*  at 
Mlddlebrook,  and  encamp**!  for  win- 
it  i  of  177n,  so  as  to  form  a  Use  of  ob- 
servation and  defence  from  "'otinecti- 
mi  shoro  of  Ixmg  Islaml  to  the  I  ■■ 
ware;  condition  of  troops,  and  poverty 
of  officers.  17.; ;  a  defensive  campaign 
augurs  serious  reduction  of,  \[\,i;  boun- 
ties; some  emigrant*  Joint  ooqgraM 

fixes  infant  rv  ;it  eighty  battalion*; 
levies  by  draft,  liH;  condition  of,  more 
deplorable  than  ever,  suffering  from 
cold  and  hunger,  *I4.  BUS;  numb,  r  Of 
men   ftsT  service  In  1780,  fixed  by  oon- 

S reseat  !hirty-ti\e  thousand  tarn  hun- 
i •-**  1   and  •  !  ttes  required 

i"  till  defii  lein  I-  -  in  i  heir  *pj*»tas before 
April  1.  stetel  railed  on  10  furnish 
■oppUei  Ibr  iirmy.  888;  in  early  part  of 
17fW,  every  department  of.  moneyless 
ami  credit  less;  rations  of  troops;  des- 

titute  Gooneetloat  teoona  Uneaten  to 

•  home,  but  are  restrained  by  a  sense 

<;  money  enough  amended 

r  eloihiiig,  but  large  importations'  go 

waste,  and  the  troop:-  half  naked, 
341;  collective  gathering  of  rapptms, 
342;  its   de-tltulioii    ..!'.  as   .Imwn    in   a 

letter  ol  Qloror.MB  .  revoll  -f  Pennayl- 

vanla  line.  Ws;  mutinous  spirit  of 
New  Jersey  troops,  quelled  by  Wash- 
ington: patience  and  fortitude  of  New 
Kngland  troOpa,  Bfft;  In  .\t:iy.  1781, 
TrMhlngtlHI  make*  note  of  want  of 
magazine*    mid    an-cnals,    of    insiiffi- 

I  ol  aeM  Boohafo,  and  of  failure 

of  States  to  till  their  n  not  an  of  ti  ■  ■■  -j  •?» . 
n<<  prospect  of  an  offensive  campaign, 

unlo*>s     help    in    in >     eoint-    ft ■■m 

France,    3fK>;    "Its    long    raBbl 
says  Washington.  "  is  aim— i  exhaiist- 
.  .1 ;  it  U  high  time  for  a  peace,"  408 
sVmenOBB  bill,  the,  pressed  to  a  second 
reading  in  the  house  of  common*,  by 
Lord  North;  it  consolidate 
penal  acts,  and  unlMgjM   them  into  a 
prohibition    of    the   trade    of    all    the 
OolotDsMj  makes  American  vessels  and 
goods  the  proj  »-ny  of  captors,  and  pro- 
vide* that  i 

serve  the  king,  even  against  their 
eoontr]  men  .  removes  do  gi  It 
but  pro\  ides  for  cmmiKj-lmers  to  grant 
pardon*,  and  accept  •abtniai 
oalonloa;  LU  atrocity  vainly  exposed  In 
tttehimse,  r.  107,  108;  adopted  without 
a  division  In  the  lords,  100. 


American  campaign  of  1781.  arranged  by 
Washington  and  Ko.hsinl-.au  ;  I 

bo  Join  American  at  Hudson  tUvcr, 
and  march  to  the  south;  Da  QnssM  to 
mi.-r  the  CbosuealMj  oerrtainty  of 
harmony,  an  Washington  hoe  :. 
military  powers  and  French  troops  are 
under  hi-  command,  vi.  414. 

American  colonies,  reisttlonaof,  to  Great 
111.  13; 
Ineffectual   method  of  superlul 
them  by  boards  of   trade  and  i 
bona,  13,  14 ,  powers  ol  i 
14 ;  the  best  trophy  of  modern  civilixa- 
Uon,  ;f7;  oneqnaUed  ttm&om  of,  not 
intruded  by  Kngland,  88;  wbotowaaltb 
of,  centred  in  metropolis  of  Grant1  Bri- 
tam.    118;    cheerfully    bear     bordeu 
under    Pitt,   193;    hearty    co-op 
of   northern    OOKmlea    with    hitn,    2t3; 
neu  s  of  Pttl  Ion  heightens 

the  rising  jeahomy,  1AM;  their  doty  to 

provide  their  own  military  esAaMub- 

ment  long  c  >i;  king's  re- 

lom  to  thai  end  waded ; 

ent   plans  to  enforce  the  theory,  399; 
agreed    by    cabinet    that    par. 
moat  vote  the  necessary  revenw 
rule  for  oolonlalng,  bunded  on  u  ni  form 
principle  of  grants  of  lands  fr 
orown,  subject  to  quit-rant,  400;  Brit- 
ish government  fax  ■■-jK-nd- 
eut  governments^  as  tending  to  ]  ire  vent 
union,    401 ;     boopdariee    defined,    and 
emigrant*  shut  out  from  territory  spc*1 
of    Alleghanies,    401;     their     appeal 
ii.'tiuM    stamp  act    made   In   spirit   of 
loyalty.    4> ;   tide    of   OptnlOO    against. 
Irresistible,  9»o;   begUi  t  ■  Hunk  of  per- 
manenl    anion  ;    county    and 
meetings  reoommended,  BM;  ■MTtlng  ui 
concert  to  deny  i>'  ■                  I  [«rua- 
ment,  even  at    risk  of  civil  ws 
Cauada.  No.                            bag  military 
governments,  submit;  the  <n hers  bold 
out,  677:  joy  of,  at  repeal  of  Stan 
unmixed  with  teat . 
American  commlsslonen  to  Kr.n, 
seuted   to    Louis  XVI.,  at    Versailles; 
dress  of  Franklin   at.d   hi*  coll. 
applauded  by  the  crowd ;  the  Id 
presses  friendship  for   ■<  :   _ 
the  wife  of  Lafayette,  and  Inti 
to  Marie  Antoinette,  «b 
makes   American    i 
04;  transmit  to  Frederic  of  PrussUa 
i  up)   oi  declaration  -if    Ii 
and  articles 

Ids  consent  to  establish   a   fraa  tra*!e 
between  ihe  twti  countries,   133;  the 
e.inini"ini  a  It*  ill -1 
186;  la  April,  177*.  In  (el 

Knsbmary,  proposeagood  nndei  ■ 
5  and    coramercs;    the    pronoalUaa 
Ignored,  334  ;   iuv.; 
In  renew  ufli 

but  refuse  on  account  otf  grand  pea> 
iloner's  neglect  of  their  lettei 
American  coufe*U!nicy,   Franklin*! 
of,  not  wholly  acceptable  u>  Kitglaud 
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or  America.  HI.  PI;  some  reject,  some 
censure  It,  81 ;  regarded  in  Kngland  as 

keyrotoaa  ..r  Independenee,  81. 

Anient an  frontier  threatened  by  French. 
HI.  6U. 

American  naval  enterprise,  assembly  of 
Hhode  Island  <>n tern  It*  committee  of 
safety  to  tit  out  two  armed  vessel*  to 
protect  the  trade  or  the  colony;  Con- 
ii,  ,  ii,-ut  takes  hkf  :t'-ri<>n  ;  nmitters 

ofaaJBty  of  Bonth  Carolina  and  Qaorgla 

iM'ii'l  out  cruisers  to  watch  for  ■  ship 
I:i-i.n  w  it  h  gunpowdar  i  most  of  the 
oolonlai  hn?e  retwi  oat  on  similar 
errands;  Khode  1-1. md  instructs  Its 
delegate*  In  congress  to  propose  a  oon- 
tlnental  navy,  v.  34. 
American  officer*  indorse  answer  of  con- 

Creas  to  British  commissioner*,  except 
ee,  and  Qatt-a,   who  wtshee  a  confer- 
ence with  commissioners,  vl.  136. 
Amerlsu  parliament,  projected  by  pa- 
trloai  of  {few  York.  pTeearVlua   the 

colonies,     whose     legislatures     should 
ch««'*o    in. -ml* -ih    of    general     parlia- 
ment. lv.  173. 
American     goeatton,     the,   creates    new 

Elltical  activities   In    Kurope,  rouses 
lies    of     free    trade,    anil    arraigns 
British    minUtrv   I»'furo    the  tribunal 
of  civilisation,  vl.  77. 
Arin-rii-an   r»'v..lu(ion,  avowed  object  of 
its  authors,  111.  5j  sprung  from  Intel II- 

E-iu-r   rlrtt    hail  been  slowlv  ripening 
i   the  mind  of  cultivated  hum.nutv, 

it;  ouart  radical  In  duraetar,  yet  tran- 
quilly achieved,  10  ;  what  II  acoun- 
pttehed,  lo,  11;  Its  characteristics  In 
AiiLi-rii-a,  11;  interest  of  Europe  In, 
11.  1J;  the  condition  of  revolting 
state!*.  12. 
American  -tales  might   not  hare  won, 

n  lane  bad  tenended  on  anaaaloaa) 

but  poianl  ti-w  Men*  are  introduced.— 

the  rooogultlon  of  Justice  as  higher 
than  the  state,  and  of  rij-htsof  clUaens 
a*  founded  on  those  of  man  ;  its  people, 

bidaetriooj  and  islf-noiiieaaed,  and  ln> 

heriXJng  English  liberty,  feel  no  bitter 
hatred  of  England;  take  what  suits 
them  from  :ui  .H Moeratk  model;  their 
transition  Into  self-existent  Mates  not 
vlnl. -ut.  •».  000,  .""l  ;  held  In  all  states 
that  sovereignty  resides  In  the:  people; 

peuple  <>f  proceed  to  extt-nd  sell'-gov- 
rnmicnt  over  regions  lajfore  deemed 
too  vast  for  such  rule,  flol ;  love  Eng- 
land because  she  nurtured  her  colonies 
in  freedom  ;  of  statesmen  who  frame*! 
the  new  government.  nO|  oa)0  origi- 
n.dlv  a  republican ;  state*  and  nation, 

MS;  the  U rj  ■>!  .-utl'iage,  604;  quall- 

looi  in  several  states,  54)6  ;  the 
lion*..'  •>(  rt-prt-entatlves,  505;  condi- 
tions of  represent  itloii,  ,'HHi;   i pie  .if 

■  the  theories  of  Franklin  for 
one  legislative  body  ;  of  John  Ad- 
ams, for  two,  506;  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature  in  dim-rent  states,  607; 
chief  magistrate  of  state,  how  chosen, 


507;  property  qualifications,  507 ;  the 
veto  power,  607;  nominating  and  kp- 
[iMinting  state  officers,  500;  judicial 
powers,  000,  610;  ooaatftaaooa  of 
states  bear  close  analogy  to  that  of 
England,  510 ;  have  no  element  of  per- 
manence except  the  itcoplo,  M 1  ;  the 
universal  desire  for  freedom  to  wor- 
ship God,  611  ;  after  independence 
worship  known  Bo  the  law  only  as 
an  individual  act,  BIS]  establishment 
of  freedom  of  conscience  the  fruit  of 
Protestant  sect*  and  the  natural  love 
of  freedom,  6U;  without  faith  Ameri- 
cans-unid  havefoanded  DothlBffj  "- 
UtflOUi  tests  as  qualifications  for  office 
eliminated  as  soon  as  their  lnc<iiiwn- 

lenoe  ■npeaxa,  SIS;  DofVnan  aa  tatig- 
louai  i"  ople,  513;  mnudi  alia  the  aare 
of  the  MsM  wot  pahUo  worship:  church 

property  respected.  .'II;  effects  of  es- 
tabluuimenl  of  religious  i  ■in.illty,  516, 
Mi;:  the  doctrine  of  entail,  and  niw  of 
nt,  516,  617:  provisions  for  re- 
forming eointltntloiiK  ;    the   career  of 

Indepeadei patted   by  declaration 

of  I  he  self-evident  rights  of  man,  .'.17; 

nrevaillne  Idea  of  po&tleal  life  in.  117, 
618;  ne  iuiiioseiblllty  of  Introducing 
by  a  deeroo  the  reign  of  right,  ."IS; 
they  neither  separate  abruptly  from 
the  past,  nor  adhere  to  Its  decaying 
forms,  518. 
AJnhant,  Jeffrey,  assigned  to  fleet  under 
Bnscawen  for  siege  of  Loulsburg.  ill. 
103;  arrives  at  Halifax.  198:  nil 
IM;  suddenly  «iiiied  to  Lta  Qeoffgo, 
106;  reaches  Bugnah  nanp  there,  m 
i-  apiHifuted  commander  In  chief,  jo_'; 
his    character,    814]    his    forces,    216 ; 

t;ik'-."   pM^er-Moli   of    K,.|(     I  ':iiil  ].  m  .   1' ! .'. ; 

delays  at  Crown  Point,  and  negleete 
oppot  tnniliejt,  216;  achieves  nothing, 
■an  k'ix's  Into  winter  qaacttra,  216; 
sends  force  under  Colonel  .Mioitgnm- 
ery  IIMl  Major  (Irani  to  strike  n  blow 
at' Cherokee*,  235;  takes  no  htepi(  to 
prevent  «i«ge  of  Quelle,  240;  fa 
difficulties  before  him,  bu'  of  in-  ssjm 
creation,  M0;  marches  on  Montreal, 
arid  receiven  it*,  -urrender.  \1Uk  '-'11  ; 
sends  Grant  against  Cherokeea,  279; 
I ■  r -  | -  ire-  1.-  .n[.. i. . -hi.  nf-  tgataN  [ad- 
mits In  west,  376;  orders  tit  ii  no  Ind- 
ians be  taken  prisoners.  3eo*  ;  strenu- 
ously opposes  repeal  of  stamp  act.  537. 

Amherst,  Lord,  military  ailvtser  to  Brit- 
ish ministry,  gives  opinion  that  lofty 
thousand  more  troops  will  bo  needed 
to  carry  on  au  offensive  war  In  Amer- 
ica, vl'  57;  early  In  1778  advises  the 
king  to  move  troops  from  Philadel- 
phia, and, in  case  of  Junction  of  Kr.u  >■■-•, 
New  York  and  Rhode 
bland,  im. 

Anii'hi-.  1'iiiiip,  coauaandar  of  a  vessel 
in  BaJelgh'i  Bxpadltioa,  la  UM,  1.  7fl. 

AmneMv,  i-eiicral,  proclaimed  in  Mnv- 

l,.i..l.  i.  103. 
Amory,  Jonathan,  of  Button,  mt^v*  Vr. 
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town- nutting,  that  the  Krtst  India 
BUBway  Ik:  paid  for  tea  by  subscrip- 
tion, 1\.  i.  I 
Amsterdam,  the  first  commercial  city  of 
the  world,  il.  21,  22;  semis  two  ships 
to  seek    the    open    icn    north    of    all 

known  land,  B,  .  proprie- 

tary of  IVlawnre,  5*1;  Institutes  com- 
iim  trial  monopoly,  and  requires  strict 
obedience,  58  ;  gives  free  passage  to 
America  to  Waldenses,  59 ;  whole 
country  on  Delaware  transferred  to, 
64;  merchants  of  seo  in  liidepADdonofl 
of  Ann  rl< a  a  virtual  re]  teal  of  British 
navigation  act*,  vi.  234. 
Auahaptism,   a  dangerous   rival  to  the 

r-l|l.|i-]|IM''lif .   i.   ;U.L'. 

An  il. aptjeia,  tin-  law  for  exiling  in  Mas- 
fa.  litis. ■[(«.  do)  Intended  to  be  enforced, 
L  350  ;  Jeremy  Taylor's  opinion,  3. "si; 
two  president*  of  Harvard  Anabap- 
tists, 350;  many  members  of  general 
court  not  disposed  to  enforce  laws 
against,  353,  354;  but  laws  remain  mi- 
regaled,  300  j  attaak  »p(ritna]  do- 
minion and  kingcraft,  11.  lrtl  ;  trodden 
under  fttot.  tnit  tle-ir  principles  escape 
with  Roger  Williams.  IM.  1*2. 

"An  Address  of  the  People  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Amer- 
ica," a  pamphlet  by  Sir  John  DrI- 
rymple,  at.  Lord  North's  request,  for 
cin- illation  In  America;  the  "Sene- 
gal "  takes  out  many  copies  of  It ;  Its 
mild  character,  In  DOtttaMt  With  -s MD- 
n. -I   Johnson's   pamphlet,  written    for 

England,  It.  514. 

Andre.  Major  John,  adjutant-general  of 
British  army  in  North  America;  me- 
dium of  correspondence  between  Clin- 
ton and  Arnold  ;  writes  to  Sheldon,  an 
American  officer,  that  a  flog  will  he 
sent  to  LMili's  Kerry  on  Monday  next, 
vi.  320;  his  letter,  In  which  he  trice  to 
excuse  himself,  and  su^n-ting  his  ex- 
chane,<  Ba  Qadedeni  ox  South  Caro- 
Una,  328;  tried  and  found  worthv  of 
death  as  a  spy;  sentence  approved  by 
Wellington,  S89;  proposition  to  free 
him  by  exchange;  threats  of  wholesale 
retaliation;  begs  that  he  may  not  die 
on  the  gibbet,  330;  self-controlled  at 
place  of  execution:  bis  but  words,  331. 

Andros,  Sir  Kdmund,  governor  of  Duke 
of  York's  province  east  of  Kennebec. 
tttabUVhes  peace  l>etwe<  D  English  UM 
Indians,  1.  4tHJ;  governor  of  Now  York, 
claims  jurisdiction  over  West  Jersey, 
II.  83;  bis  Instruction-,  KIT;  attempt-. 
to  aseert  authority  over  Connecticut, 
137. 138;  falls  at  Saybrook  Port;  un  wel- 
come in  New  York;  advises  king  to 
grant  legislative  franchises.  138;  goes 
to  England,  14o:  claims  that  New 
Jersey  shim  should  pay  duty  at  Man- 
hattan; tries  to  Intimidate  New  Jersey 
by  royal  patent,  but  Is  thwarted,  141; 
authorized    to  demand   Rhode   Island 

onartai ,  and  bo  raoetve  tna4  of  Oon- 

nccihut,  ISO;  dissolves  government  of 


Rhode  Island,  and 
sion  in  its  place,  108 j  demand! 
ter  of  Connecticut,  which  die*] 
assumes  government,  150;  niak 
pursuit  of  Indiana,  189,  100 ;  rub 
whole  const  ft  "in  Maryland  to 
Croix,    100;    assume*   gov.  run 

New  York  and  New  Ji  n 

report  of  receipt  in  Boston  of  new*  of 

William's  accession,  IT! ;  ovorooBM  by 
patriots,  and  Imprisoned,   172; 
ervatlon  ot  early  paper*  of  Virginia 

due  to  him. 

Angllean  church  In  Ireland,  estal 
by  Queen  Kllxuboth,  111.350;  its  opera- 
ti..n.  961, 

Anhalt-Zerbst,  prince  of  the,  half-crazed, 
offers  u  regiment   to  (;<•..[.-..   1 1  ■ 
let  ti't  sost  r;iu^f  it  i-  [iron.iunced  not  tit 
to  be  road,  v.  170;  his exclamation  on 
receipt   of   overture    for   troops    from 
British  embassador  at  the  Hague,  543; 
contracts  to  fumi-b  George  111.  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  men; 
hundred  and  thirtv-three  lost 
davs,  and  only  hair  of  ■greed  nnmber 
deUverodj    not  allowed    to  disembark 
at  Quebec  by  Garleton  till  receipt  of 
orders  from  England,  vl.  63. 

Anniversary  of  repeal  of  stamp  act  cele- 
brated In  Boston;  conflicting  rtrjioru 

of  character  of  ci-lehratioii.  It.  ■• 

Ansparb.  two  battailous  of  troop*  cap- 
tured at  York  town.  \i.  E 

Anil-eharter  parly,  tin:.  In  Massachu- 
setts; Its  aim;  grounds  of  it-  demanen; 
Its  petition  for  redrew*.  1.354;  QortOD'a 
ease,  do*  Won  on,  as-eru  right  of  p»r- 
Uainent  t<>  control  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts 354.  365;  result,  of  lu  ef- 
forts, the  delay  of  reform,  366. 

Autlnomlaiis,  assert  absolute  freed,  .in  uf 
mind,  and  substitute  ems.  i 
for  predestination;  records  of  Rhode 
Island  a  com  no  -ntarv  on  t  rut-  Import 
ofthcirereed.il.  IM;  differ  from  Qua- 
kers) onlv  on  doctrlno  of  predestina- 
tion, 186. 

Anti-pupery  party,  in  England,  occa- 
sions a  reaction,  I.  4TT. 

"  Appeal  to  the  World,''  made  by  people 
of  Boston,  refuting  slanders  "of  Bcr- 
nanl,  <Jage,  llimd,  mid  others,  and 
declaring  that  their  rights  are  Invaded 
by  revenue  acts,  and  until  these  are 
repealed  the  causes  of  their  complaint 
remain,  Iv.  175. 

Aranda,  Count  de,  his  descent,  charac- 
ter, and  career ;  serves  in  suppressing 
Madrid  riots  and  driving  the  Jesuits 
from  Spain,  a  too  Tenement  ret 
embassador  to  Frame,  and  an  enemy 
to  England  ;  a  daring  schemer  and 
bad  calculator  ;  his  interview  with 
American  commissioners,  v.  622,  523. 

"Arbella,"  a  ship  in  Wlnthrop*! 
mimed  for  Isaac  Johnson's  wife,  sister 
of  the  Karl  of  Unootn,  I    SHi 

Arbuthnot,  Admiral,  brings  re-enforce- 
uionu  to  Sir  Henry   Clinton,  vi.  363; 
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take*  hia  ships  into  Charleston  harbor, 
wlihoiil  liring.  U6j  Ml  Incapacity  bit- 
terly complained  of  '>>•  bunion,  S19; 
tnreuea  Frenehft ■■  ugwtth 

.iT"-i\  --I  lo.  and,  ■  1  -•!'■-: 1 1  i n ii  it    ill   MttoQ, 
•  ipeake.  410. 
Arehdnle,  John,  elected  dictator  of  Sonth 
Carolina,  ii.  IK     In-  OODCUlatOfJ  polky 

toward  spaniardi  and  Indian 

Siposea  in  court  of  proprietaries  bill 
vlng  monopoly  of  polltii.il   powei  to 
church  of  England  In  South  Carolina, 
200 
Ar.-k.iul,  the  war-god   of  the  Iroquois, 

ii.  \r.. 

Argall,  Samuel,  comas  to  Virginia  with 
expedition  of  1010,  and  explores  the 
BOsMl  BO  the  north,  i.  108;  sails  to 
Isle  of  Shoals,  112;  captures  mis-ion 
on  Ml.  l>i'Kert,  113;  sent  to  remove 
every  French  landmark  south  of  -to*. 
113  ;  elect**!  deputy  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, his  arrogance,  self-will,  and 
greed,  110;  his  tyranny,  117;  Is  re- 
moved, and  disappears,  117. 

AriHt-K-riu-y,  feudal,  could  n-«t  live  In 
American  colonies,  II  175. 176  ;  of  Eng- 
land, controls  house  of  commons  and 
khfl  ^"Vt-rnni'Mit.  iii.  105;  how  it  para- 
lysed the  energies  of  British  govern- 
ment, 177;  summous  to  its  aid  the 
favor  of  the  people,  177  ;  the  old  whig, 
of  England,  on  eta  of  alasolalbn ;  It* 
distrli.uil.il.  vi.  h,  MSI,  l .-._' 

Ari-totle,  his  geographical  theory,  I.  5. 

Arlington,  Henry,  earl  of,  co-grantee 
nitt  Lord  Culpepper  of  all  Virginia, 
i.  B8B 

Ann, ida.  the  Invincible,  preparations  for 

(rev  en  ting  the  sending  of  help  to 
Irginio,  i.  85. 

Armatid.  commander  of  American  cav- 
alry At  Camden,  Is  insubordinate,  vi. 
278. 

Armstrong,  John,  of  Pennsylvania,  lend* 
three  hundred  men  against  Dela wares, 
surprises  and  disperses  them,  and  is 
voted  honors  by  Philadelphia,  III.  159, 
160;  commands  Pennsylvania  troops 
In  Forbes's  expedition.  204;  r.n-1-, 
British  flag  over  ruins  of  Kurt  Da- 
qiiesue.  20t">;  arriving  at  Charleston  to 
take  command  Of  the  army,  finds  lit- 
tle to  do  beyond  receiving  hospitalities, 
t.  239;  stationed  at  HaddrelVs  Point, 
Ifi 

Army,  American,  New  Hampshire 
agrees  to  raise  two  thousand  men, 
atmut  twelve  hundred  reaching  camp; 
Connecticut  offers  six  thousand,  about 
twenty-three  hundred  remaining  at 
Cambridge,  under  Spenser,  chief  in 
command,  and  I'utnain.  second  brig- 
adier; Ithodc  Islan-I  vote*  a  Cone  ■■' 
lift. -mi  liiiiidred  mon,  of  whom  about 
a  thousand  some  to  Boston  under 
Greene.  Iv.  543.  5M. 

Army,  a  standing,  the  dread  of,  In  Con- 
gress, v.  412;  evils  to  be  feared  from 
remote,  and  nut  to  bo  dreaded,  accord- 


ing   to    Washington,    who    earne-tly 
ii-k-  lor  it.  tl...  i -an not  be  fully  realized 

in  the  Doited  Btatea,  Uij  vTaaulng- 

'       I"    Col it  Iff      of     M;l--.l- 

ch  use  Its,  asking  leave  to  enlist  troops 

lor  dm  year,  430, 

Vtur.  i ■oiitinoutal,  called   such   for  the 
In-t    time,  iv.  501;    measures  taken   by 

general  congress  to  organize  and  pay 
men  enlisted  only  till  end  of  pear; 
Washington,  Schuyler,  and  oth 
and 


prepare    rules 


regulation-  :    re- 


solved to  enlist  ten  com  pan  ie*  of  rifle- 
men :  on  u-.tniimti'in  "t  Thuiu.i- .ImIih- 
soti,  of  Maryland.  Washington  unanl- 
mously     elected     ft 

eoamtfan  of  around  Boston,  H  • 

weakness,  uiunerited  oonunuietoni    no 

diet  ipiine,  want  of  money,  clothing, 

and  amuMinltion,  c.-nln-ion  aii'l  dis- 
order, 001.  602;  a  code  for  government 

of  adopted,  Iv.  10. 

Army,  the  British,  Its  weakness  admit- 
ted by  Burriiigtou ;  few  enlistments' 
can  bo  made  at  home;  rank  bestowed 
for  favor  or  money:  arislo, -rati.-  -.11- 
Ishnesa  hail  untitled  tin-  nation  for 
war,  Iv.  437;  In  Boston,  to  be  rained  to 
tea  thousand  men,  481. 

Army,  (he  French,  its    a.-M.-\  .-ne-nt-  in 

•uriel  of  managing  England  with 

Invasion,  cabals,  and  luxury.  \i.  U8. 
Arnold,  B--n.--ii.-t,  of  New  Haveu,  oap- 
tain  of  a  volunteer  company,  extorni 
supplies  from  euiiimitb-e  of  ihe  town, 
and  reaches  Cambridge  April  2U,  iv 
537;  commissioned  to  command  ene* 
dltlon  against  TJoonderoga,  but  AJjen 

i-  i-h-rtr-l  by  the  troop-,  V,|  ;  ,)  ...■*,■« 
the  lake  from  Vermont,  an. I  rupture* 
a  party  of  British  troops,  guns,  and  a 
British  sloop,  074;  put  in  command  of 
eleven  hundred  men  sent  to  the  St. 
Lawrence;  his  character  am)  ft] 
ance ;  Held  and  line  officers  of  hi* 
command,  v.  123;  enjoin.. I  to  r--j».  t 
rights  of  property  and  to  conciliate  the 
OanadJanaj  128;  his  army  eaoendi  the 
Kennebec,  thence  to  the  Chaudiere, 
124.  ISff;  sulTerings  of  Uie  troop*,  and 
their  fortitude,  125,  128;  reaches Sertl- 
gan.  iwnnty-live  miles  fr-un  fjui-iwi'; 
pushes  On  to  Point  Levi.  12;  :  Nov. 
13,  all  his  force,  save  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  left  at  Point  Levi;  lands  at 
WoiftVe  Covo,  and  ascends  the  path 
to  the  Plains  of  Abraham  ;  Ids  pros- 
pect! ami  Wolfe's  contrasted,  127:  de- 
mands surrender,  which  is  refused; 
cuts  off  supply  of  fuel  and  refresh- 
ments for  the  city  ;  withdraws  to 
Point  aux  Trembles  to  nwnlt  M<uit- 
L'oni  iv'-  orders.  12*  ;  i-  Joined  by 
Montgomery,  ISO  ;  leads  his  troops 
against  Quebec,  Is  severely  wounded 
and  carried  off  disabled.  133  ;  ap- 
pointed hrig.idler-g.-n.-ral  hv  cmgrew*, 

b;:;,  withdraws  to  Montreal,  MO;  tries: 

to  rceoy.T  captive.*  of  I;.<1-  ■]'«*  and 
Sherburne's  commands   by   force,  Ua\ 
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releases  I  hem  by  exchange,  898;   taken 

mand  »«f  finiiitii  «iii  ukin  tii.Hn- 
irialn;  encounteraCarleton'B  Beet,  end 
u  irorated .  the  tail  to  go  on  shore,  124- 
I2T;  Ml  ool  in  promotion  of  brtgndli  r 
pen  rate,  mm!  complaina  of  th€  wound 

to  his  feeling*,  and  U»<i;iti".  breathes 

rengi  am  a,    0W  ;     cotMnaada:    Dane 

whi.-h  i»|.p..».->.  Hrithdi  leaving  l>an- 
bury:  BBVM   Ml   life  by  a   plMol-abot, 

hi-  bone  twin  ihol  under  him;  a 
boi  -<  rated  i"  him  by  oongNOB,  which 
reflUNM  Bo  retbon  huo  i<»  bhi  former 
rank,  002;  charged  with  gnarding  tan 

lint'  of  ibe  iH-hiware.  ">i'..'»:  ordered  to 
Bortbern  department)  B69  .  hi  Insub- 
ordinate to  Qntea,  vi.  4 ;  nr^-  an  at- 
i boi   <>n    BurgoynVe  army  aft--r  the 

buttle  of  Heliums'*   Heights;  ojiarrels 

with  Gate*,  and  reeeivea  a  passport 
rbt  Philadelphia;  Ungenln  taeeatnp, 
boi  hat  noooromand,  8;  hlgheel  offlosr 
mm  Amerioan  side  in  ■eeond  battle  of 
Behmoe'i  Heigh  to;  named  by  Qatar, 

in   his   r.-port,  and  raised   \,y  congress 
i"  the  rank  he  claims,  12  (see  I 
'!> f  Arnold  nt„i  CHrUon,  880-388);  bank- 
rupf,  he  Twelves  six  to  seven  tnoaaand 
pOtindO  indemnity  j  can  get  ihi  employ  - 

in.  lit,  hi  neglected  and  deontood;  bla 
children  placed  on  Bhepernnon  u-i  i>\ 
the  king,  331.332;  write*  insolent  let- 
ton  to  wanning) tat  Itoa  .-ill  Ameri- 
cans to  deaart  their  ookftvj  and  oen- 
iturea  Clinton  t"  Qermaln,  332;  with 
sixteen    hundred    men    appear*    In 

JaBBOM    Kiw*r;     hum*    EUobmond,   ltd; 

in  oonmand  tor  ■area  days,  after 
death  "I"  1'hllllpw.  iiddrr«se«  a  l.-ttor  I". 

Laayette,  n*ho  returna  it  wilh  Boom; 

threat OOfl  to  send  all  Aineijeaii  f ■ri--- 
i-ffi-  to  the  Antilles;   ordered   in  New 

I  oi  h  by  Oornwalua,  who  deanm 

411 ;  sent  against  his  native  M ■>•.< ■. 
411;  burnt  New  London  and  canaana 

Poll   Qruwnld:    disappears  from   liU- 
tory,  412;  (brUddon  by  Shulhurne  to 
retam  to  America,  439. 
Arundel,  Lord,  of  wardoar,  promote* 

WuvmouthV  expedition  In  N.'w  Ki.g- 
'.u,. I.  i.  90. 

B lol,  a  man  of  rare  Integrity, 

and  whoas  name  i*  nveaaVvad   by  b 

Bounty  Mid  a  town  of  North  Carolina: 

a  member  of  provincial  oounefl 

commander  H  live  months'  militia,  vi. 
L'-Vt;  detached,  with  tttieen  hundred 
iii.-ii.  by  Unoofai]  croMcs  Savannah 
River  and  encamna  ai  Briar  Greek; 
hi-  poeltton  tarned by Pivr oat, and  hi» 
piraa  ronto±  204,  205. 

Anhley,  hit*  plan  Of  erttaMlNblns  a  fund 
i.\  .in  abatemenl  ofdnti  on  moUssea 
Imported  into  colonlat.  111  07. 

A-.it.    moat    •ttructive    to    l>utcb   com- 

morce,  ii.  23. 
Afprnwalli   axlletl    from  Mawuichu.-.-iir. 

with    Anne    llutcliiniou    and    Wheel- 

wrtgbt,  i.  :«W. 
Aataaplnk,  WiishlngtoD  conducts  retreat 


orer,  and  puts  his  army  hohlnd  hat- 

.   'mi  n»,.lii>  .i>li  iv.'  1  t«.  bl 
nil  ictlun,  bul  sen 
i  i.n.p-  ;  lii>  loro.-  ptntlie*  *lony  I  ! 
sanplnk  to  watcli  I  i .  V.'\ , 

Washington  rosolv.1*.  to  turn  Coraval- 
lls's  left,  aii-l    push   on   in   Pril 
492;   move*  \>U  troop*  hj 

|    Prim  eton,  488;    skirmish  «t 
Princeton  faetween  Kereoi  and  M««* 
bood  ;  the  latter  i  b 
cam*    alve   wax,   Uk 
!■».:.    i"i ;    Washlngl  in    i 
tliiriy  vanls  of  British,    b 
Uri-n;  Hitchcock  brii»s*>  up  bis  h 
And,  with  Hand,  begins  t..  (■■ 
BriUaD    left;    the   Utter   retreat,   and 
many    are   taken    prisoners,   t'.'i 
daring    the    tight,    the    reglmem*    of 
Stark,    i'""i 

drive  away  the  Bity-Uftli  ami  i 
regimen te;  the  losses,  496. 

:ic-.  BotonUi,  insiii  atad  In  vir 
glnla    by  Southampton   and   Sandys, 
and  maintained  there.  In    Mai 
Carolina*.    IVmisvivaiiia,    and    JJvla- 
ware.  ii.  ::71. 

ite,   anthorlCy  of,    in    Mar-nchu- 
-.  biiltject  of  !■ 
Assot'iat  ion  of  moinbi 
cungresa,  binding  themselvet  nul    i" 
import   from  Ureal   Brllaln  Bad  Ire- 
land, after  I>uc    1,  1T74,  and  [H 
lively  ntit  to  export  to  thn 

■  -   a    co>  enaiit,    which    in 
rate*  abolition  ol  -lav. --ii  >•{■-. 
MS* 
At-i'-nto, agreement  s< 
trade    made    in    treaty 

Sueeu    Anne's   con  tract    to    forni-h 
aves   to  Spanl-h   America;    - 1 .  • 
of  the  stock,  ii.  000. 

Atiakiilla-kulla,   a   Cherokee  chief,  ad- 
dressed   by    Oorernor    Uytteltun^   Ut 
283;    rescues   James  Stuart    Dnnv    iitu 
Indian    canton,   288;    m< 
ex|K'dition,   entreating    foi    data]    f'>c 
i  onrcrenoe,  '.TO;   goes  to 
seeking  peace  and  offering  fii.i: 
281. 

Attucka,  Crl-niis.  killed  by  BrhUh  sol- 
dlers  in  B  eton,  iv.  ISO 

Aagnai  William,  prince  of  Prnaal 
ptsied  in.-iiikm-l.  Mini  In 

time  of  Pred<  aUrlani  Ma 

to  make  i>ea'  i  ms  to  Kus- 

sla,  iii.  109. 

captured  by  Pl<    ■ 
nel    Clarke,    and     Lieuicuuiit-< 

Lea,  ri.404, 
Angaata  rouuty,   Va.,  paoplfl   of.  give 

Hour  to  Boston,  Iv.  352. 
Augustine,  the  African   bishop,  rescue* 

from   Old    World    truths    ih.t    would 

renew  humanity,  ill.  w. 

Austin,  Ann.  and  Nl  ir>  Planer,  first  Qua- 
kers  in    Bot-ton,    1.  ,164;    - 
Juris.Het  i-.  ii.    .yd,     I  <-rs    A 

message  to  tin-  Grand  Sultan, 

-  r!..rts  at  trade  will 
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Indie*  suffocated  by  treaty  nf  Utrecht. 

ii.  389;  li  uJ  h  mi  el  m  lj mooted  with 

England,  I'll?  wu  forming  a  confed- 
eracy with  Catholic  powen,  ill  181, 
182;  allies  herself  wltli  Franco  to  rap- 
port Karon©  of  the  middle  ug.-.  I--', 
in  lime  of  Kauntrz,  d.sin-  loguln  ter- 
ritory In  Qermany,  and  plans  the  ae- 
<1  ui-if ion  (if  Bavaria,  vi.  39;  < I«'«-hj>* 
herself  alone  privileged  to  produce 
chief*  of  tin-  holy  Roman  empire,  and 
cluimn  precedence  over  every  royal 
house;  ■  I. ■<•,,. |.  me  i.(  the  arch-bouse, 
9o;  embarrasses  Independence  of  the 
United  Stale.1*,  223:  denires  to  bo  me- 
diator between  Uia  BoorboM  and  Row- 
land, and  excludes  qaaatlon  of  Inde- 

IhmmIi-ih'i-,  I'lM;  J  .ins  |»<wor»  who  hold 
that  Kngland  owes  concessions  to 
America,  374. 

Autonomy  of  colonics,  evidenced  by  di- 
rect negotiation  of  treaty  with  gov- 
ernor  of  A  cm  I  la,  1.  344. 

Aviles,  Pedro  MewndM  do,  made  gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  i.  57;  lands  at  harbor 
which  he  name."  St.  Augustine,  ,> ; 
massacre*  French  garrison,  59,  CO; 
■ends'  expedition  to  settle  St.  Mary's, 
which  tails,  00j  ret  unit,  to  Spain,  M. 

Aylhm,  Lucas  Vas-pu-s  ile,  on  a  slave- 
seeking  voyage,  tooohoi  OH  the  cooat 
Oj  Chleora  (now  South  Carolina),  and 
carries  orf  many  natives,  1.  26;  com- 
missioned to  conquer  Cliicora,  27;  his 
failure,  27. 

Baooh,  Lord,  hi?  oncers  at  the  Brown- 
Ms,  1.225;  his  opinions  as  to  the  Vir- 
ginia colony.  I.  124;  opposes  grant  of 
patent  to  I'ilgiim*.  ">,  2.'J9. 

Bacon.  Nathaniel,  l.-ader  of  Charles  City 
county,  Va.,  forces  ngalust  Indiana, 
i.  w«;  his  jtiif .  o  di  m-  .nut  sham  U  r. 
Mi'.  M7  ;  chosen  commander  of  colonial 
force;  proclaimed  a  rebel  by  Qw  por- 
ernor,  547;  returning  victorious,  eleet- 
e«l  burgess  from  Henrico  county;  haw 


nyiupathy  of  member!  of  aaaambly; 
DOUfoMM  bis  error  in  acting  without 
a  commission;  restored  to  favor,  and 

promised  ■  generaTa  onmmlantan,  M8; 

Berkelej   refuses  to  sign  tin-  noon- 

ment ;  Bacon  retires,  and  returns  with 
five  hundred  men  to  the  state  bouse; 
the    commission     Issuod,    and    warm 

E raise  of  Bacon  sent  to  Kngland  by 
urges-es  and  conn*  II,  "ii>,  ,v»u;  pro- 
nounced a  rebel  by  Berkeley,  55"; 
leads  his  force  against  the  governor, 
who  flees:  be  latnea  a  proclamation. 
Inviting  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  to 
come  In  and  lake  counsel,  551;  leads 
the  convention,  and  procures  the  tak- 
ing of  an  oath  of  mutual  support 
against  (bo  Indians,  and  the  royal 
troop*,  If  they  cam*-,  till  the  king  OOOld 
be  heard  from.  552;  lewis  his  troop* 
against  Indian*;  with  a  ■mall  force 
■against  Berkeley's  rabble,  which 
dleparaea,  the  governor  retreating,  553; 
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enters  capital,  and  burn*  the  town; 

E'i"    I"    meet    the   royalist*,    who  Join 
Ini.  4K;    his  Hidden  death,  5M. 
Bacon'*  rebellion   In  Virginia,   England 
could  not  render  Justice  to  Its  Mind* 
pies;  every  accurate it  of  in  MS. 

tin  the  ulneCeenth  oentury;  its  results 

disastrous  to  Virginia,  i.  .".'.7. 

Balance  of  (tower;  application  fur  ad- 
mission to  contcdi  racy  of  Vermont, 
whose  laws  reject  sluvery.  op|«i*e.l  by 
southern  states,  because  it  Woold  de- 
stroy the  halume  of  power  between  the 
two  sections;  a  coiupromise  proposed, 
bat  not  brought  before  congress,  vi. 
302. 

Balfour,  Andrew,  of  North  Carolina, 
murdered  bv  I  hi v Id  Fanning  and  bis 
band  of  loyalists,  vi.  108. 

Balfour,  British  commandant  at  Charles- 
ton, writes  bome  that  "to  vain  wo 
expected  loyalty  and  attachment  from 
tn«  inhabitant-."  \  i    28T. 

Ballot,  origin  of  uso  of,  1.  271,  272. 

Baltimore.  Lord,  visit*  Virginia;  per- 
secuted as  a  Romanist,  1.  i;.;t;  psailon 
to,  of  province  of  Virginia,  154;  the 
last,  days  of,  II.  5;  bin  achievements 
and  Judgment.  5,  8:  Intellectual  freo- 
dom,  hi-  POUcj  1"  Maryland,  ti. 

Baltimore.  Lord  Frederick,  sole  landlord 
of    Maryland;     his    dissoluteness,    and 

i  prerogative,  id  80;  bla  method 

of  government,  and  private  Income, 
89;  his  power  of  apj-'ltdment.  church- 
patroliage.  ,Vc..  00. 

Baltimore,  people  of,  receiving  oom- 
mittee's  letter  fruiii  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  *ee  no  reason  to  ax* 
poct  relief  from  petition*,  which  fur 
tfii  nan  had  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt ;  advocate  suspending  trade 
with  Great  Britain  and  West  Indies, 
a  continental  QHIlgl  11.  and  -end  cheer- 
in-  words  to  11-.-:. .1,  ;  u|>plaudnl  a-  j. 
model,  Iv.  334. 

Bancroft,  Bishop,  flatters  King  James, 
i.  j.tl ;  as  Whitglft's  successor,  exacts 
strict  conformity,  232. 

Bancroft,  Kdwunl.  a  native  of  Connecti- 
cut, lives   in   Kngland;    in    I7G9  writes 

a  pamphlet  rtndwating  the  eojonlea; 

becomes  an  American  spy,  to  lit  him- 
m  11  tor  more   lucrative   pool   of   British 

Ipj,  r.  357;  called  to  Paris  by  Dtauie, 

get**  particulars  of  purchase*  or  arms 
and  clothing  for  colonics,  and  reports 
all  to  British  ministry,  which  is  able 
to  embarrass  thu  shipment  of  supplh -; 
his  re|wrt  to  mhdstry,  "a  full  record 

of  the  Ural  offldaJ  tntOTOoarae  between 

France  and  the  I'nlted  States,"  358. 

Bank  of  Issue,  step*  taken  to  found  one 
In  Philadelphia,  subscribers  to  under- 
lake  BO  make  pun  lm*-s  In  advance  for 
suffering  soldiers;  the  olt'eied  | 
cepted  by  congress,  vi.  Bit. 

BunKrujitcy  In  England  general.  In  con- 
-i  .(ii.  im  -■  of  losses  of  list  India  com- 
pany, Iv.  261. 
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Banner,  the  American,  raised  Jan.   1. 

177'i.  over  llir  Continental  army  at.  Hos- 

tou,  at  iimo  of  Its  groateel  weakness-; 

lit  fashion,  v.   152;  congress  Mxrs  on, 

Baptist*,  the,  early  win  convert!  In 
America,  i.  533;  punished  hi  Virginia, 
KM. 

Barbados,  resists  forces  of  Common- 
uraltli.  i.   L00;  letter  1  mm  a    i <  -i- 1.  1. 1 . 

demanding  representation  in  parna* 
nirnr.  ■■  thequMtlon  of  Lhs  coming  i  eu- 

lui  f,    i.  168,  17";  planters  of.  lend  ■ 

Eiuly   to  examine  Carolina,   4hk;   and 
uv    of    [ndJui    land    on    UM    PeSI 
Blver,  188.  488;   sir  John   Yeamans. 

Enveraofi  low  ill  emlgratite  from  Bar* 
imIob.  188:  ofoepentg  of  the  oolonj, 

i88. 
Barentaen,  William,  coasts  Nova  Zom- 

I-Em  toTP,  It.  22. 
Burlow.  Arthur,  i  iiimiiiiiider  of  a  vessel 

in  Bwdgfa*!  expedition  in  1864,  I,  78. 
Barre,  dc  i.i.  governor-general  of  New 

Itranm.  ronrolrtu  iiaaninhl]  ox  aotoWei 

for  protsi  i  i'n  against  Inuuuutk  ii.  it1.'; 

invude»  Indian  territory,  but  fa  (breed 

tosoe  for  peace,  161 ;  diagraceful  treaty 

concluded;  Kupersvded   bv  I'enoiivUlo, 

152 
Barre.  Isaac,  major  nf  brigade  undor  Am- 

hent  Eii.  IM;  Wolfe's  edjutanl 

r.il.  JHi;    womid.-d   and    math-   blind   at 

,  ;  di.-mis.--ed  from  army  for 

lil-  vote*  in  pni  liament.  404  ;  seems  to 

admit  lim  power  of  parliament  to  tax 
Amrrica.  but  derides  the  Idea  of  vir- 
tual reprew  ntatlon;  taunt*  the  DOOM 

Hith  teMoranoe  of  American  efialre,  uo; 
In-  rejoinder  to  Towoahand,  146,  HT; 

thinks  tin-  i'"l"nir-  art- nut  proper  oh - 

ieota  of  taxaUun,  and  will  doi  rabmli 

to  ani   law    ol   re  emit*.  \\  .    Ill  .    think* 

there   ini>    !"•    a  second  eoug) 
oolonlee,  and  thai  Amaricam  will  not 
abandon  their  inin.ij.it*-.  jot;  reininda 
the  doom  iii  >i  France  and  BpaJu  may 
Interfere  In  American  affairs,  v.  417. 

Barretie.  Willum,  chiel  speaker  at  meet- 
ing to  ctrmplaln  of  Qovanwc  Harvey's 
polli  y,  LI  A. 

Ban.it.   1  ..imoiiiMler    of    Americans   at 

Oonoord;  gives' orders  to  troops  to  ad- 
vance, but  not  to  Are  aiUeai attacked, 

|V.  5-'i.. 

Harrington,  appointed  chancellor  nf  ex- 
oueqoar,  bis  Mlf-couttdenee,  in.  280, 
880;  "  an  echo  of  the  King."  approves 
Pitt's  resignation*  873;  -  u i,  be  trlaoaa 
tin-  stamp  act  had  never  bean  ; 

but  that  Americans  are  traitors  against 
tlie    legi-duluro.    iv      10.   conf, SBH a   tin 

weakness  of  the  army,  and  advlaea 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  America, 
the  abandonment  of  all  Idea*  uf  in'  ■  t  MTu 
i-n.  and  such  ooncessunui  as  can 
be  made  "  with  dignity,'"  887,  138;  1 11- 
tres-tt  secretary  ..i  uohlnt 

in  duepatchce  to  the  colonies    I 
It  ■aiorcementa  going  oni;  ami  writes 


to  the  king  that  the  proposed  force  can- 
noi  i>--  raised,  r,  81  j  warne  lhniiuouih 
as  to  impolicy  of  sending  a  small  Force 
Into  Interior  of  Amerfc  a,  B0;  100 
tli.U  ld.-a  i>f  taxing  America  lias  breu 
lonedt  thai  her  suhJectSoii  i*  now 
Uu  end,  106;  hit  0  Toublea 

him,    bin    lie   roiitinues    to   serve   the 
king,  .w.;  u  eacratanr  of  war.  tfil-. 
the  lane  thai  generaJ  dmmaj  1 
1"  ;..  1   that    the   ..dniini.-i 
e.|ii.il    t<>    Hi.-    times,   that    it    prevails 
among  the    ministers   theuisefve*,  vi. 
148, 
Ilai  iiw.-Il.   I.- id-   11  nmall  detachment  of 
militia     and      Indian-     a^ain^I      Tu-ca- 

roraa,  on   Neoae   Kiver;  negotiates  a 
treat)  of  pi  %ue  with  lal  tJ 

..  Henry,  hanged  tot  dtaaeBti  i. 
886. 

Itiisinick,  a  Puritan,  maimed  ftu  his  re- 
ligion-, opinl 

Uaih.  Earl  of,  Ms  ettlog}1  '>"  Frederic  of 
Prussia;  hut  sontiiueiiOi  sliared  by 
i  Bnglaxid,  in.  Ji.;. 

Baum,  11    Bruiiswi)  K  lleub 

Ol    ill  ,  ah  h    !:,[-.•    1 

oapiure  cattle,  .v...    ai    Rennlngtoo, 
Vt. ;   seeinj)  1  mi   party  of 

Ainei  i'  ans,  wi  ites  foi  moi 
intreii'l.--.    ordered   to   a 
uoal  b>  Burgoyne,  who  KOHla  bun  two 
Brunswick  bettallutii  am)  cannon.  *. 
6»T;  defisated  and  mortally  woandad, 

Bavaria,  elector  >.f.  \< 
troojM    to    England;    his    prupc 
not    heeded,   lni    troops   beluu    1 
the  worst    in    Oermany,   \      17:* ;   its 
absorption  planned  bj  An-in. 
to  pn  vent  it,  Kn  dark  of  Pruasle  draws 
near  I..  Prance,  181;  he  jrain*  aid  af 
Prance  and  Itiuada,  121 .  KauoiU  looks 
mi  ii >  ecqohdUon  ae  the  barbti 
.-.11  cesa;   Joseph  II.  poea   to  ft 
win  Prance  t«  id-  side;  on  blaretoni 

to  .\ii-:i  i..  I'i.    I.  .  i i 

and    the    iwo    kingdoms   atljust    thtir 
foreign  policy  ites  and 

Bavaria,  129. 
Bayard,  John,  of  Pliila.i.-lphla,   a  pure 

and  brave  patriot,  1 ,  864. 

Baj    \  ■  1  te,  a  l'l.n.  li  purl  M  u  1 
(Jaspereux,   In    N  lorraft- 

dera  10  English  flat  t.  DL  I 

Beaiitouu>ln,  in  Nova  Scotia,  Inhabiunts 
of  compelled  to  take  oaths  .>(  alle- 
giance to  French  kin;-.  Mi  u>;  burned 
and  abandoned  ou  approach  of  <  .iru- 
walua,  45. 

Beaojen,  naval  commander  of  La  Salle's 
i-\[..'diii"ii  to  Louisiana;  hie  quarrels 
will.  La  Salle,  ii.  i 

Beaunian  hais.  « 'aron  do,  draraalist  and 
adventurer,    hastens   to   urTej    111 
vices  in  Intrigue  to    1    oh    XVI.,  Iv. 
3*20;    in    England,  as   an   emissary   of 

l,oili-    \  V  I   .   rli,.,i;  .     f  luC 

Englaii.i  nilghl  regain  her  colon 
making  war  on  France,  and  piesviits 
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to  til*  king  a  secret  memorial  In  fnvor 
of  taking   pnrt  with  ti».'  buorgeata, 

v  90;  receive*  a  new  commission,  90, 
91 ;  trusted  in  American  business,  fr.-t- 
ful  because    bis  scheme   li.*<  1  )».u  re- 

iH  ted,  231,  232;  tells  Arthur  Lee,  thai 
.e  can  proud*.-  \  merb-aiih  2<>n,wxi|oui* 
d'ors,  2.(2;  instigated  by  Vergennes, 
tries  to  waken  a  passion  for  glorv  In 
Maurepas,  302;  bis  plea  for  aid  to 
.\;n<n>'ii,  through  Maurepas,  to  the 
king.  .*>2fi. 

Beau  Sejonr,  a  fort  built  by  Frencb.  on 
Bay  of  Fundy.  after  cession  of  Nova 
BcoUa  to  British,  III.  129;  captured  by 
Kngllah  and  New  Fnglanuera,  anil 
named  Cumlwrlaml,  I3o. 

Beck  ton  I,  ni.-iiili-i'i.f  parliament  for  Lnn- 
don,  declares  that  taxing  America  to 
raise  a  revenue  will  never  do,  111.  MB. 

Bedel,  "f  New  Hampshire,  commands 
American  fbren  at  tha  Cedars,  near 
Montreal,  deserts,  v.  295. 

Bedford.  Duke  of.  appointed  to  charge 
of  aonUirrn  department,  : •  i i <  1  colonies, 
111.  16;  Ida  character  and  s.  Il'-.onti- 
d'-n.-e.  Ifi;  Intrigues  against  him,  and 
he  resigns.  ."T ;  summoned  by  George 
III.  to  attend  parliament,  to  oppose 
Pitt,  2»Si»;  lM.fi tines  lunl  privy  w-al, 
273;  offers  resolution  against  ciniiun- 
Ing  the  war  In  Germany,  28$;  am- 
bassador to  France.  290;  bent  on  re- 
do.ing  colonies  to  obedience,  292;  sent 
to  France  with  full  |mwi 
ate  a  peace,  292;  his  powers  limited 
b>  BKTWaOBt;  bis  anger  ami  success- 
ful i«'iiion>trauce  through  Bute,  292; 
nuwilliug  to  restore  Havana  t"  Spain. 
;-i  for  cession  of  Porto  Klco  ami 
Florida.  291;  refuse*  to  join  ministry, 
with  GrriivIIIe  aud  Kgreinont.  973; 
willing  tn  enter  a  coalition  ministry, 
on  condition  of  Bute's  absence  from 
the  kind's  council,  390;  advises  the 
king  to  tend  Tor  Pitt,  :wu;  opposes  bill 
for  benefit  of  h Ik- weavers:  assailed  by 
them  .  bos  interview  with  the  king. 
457-460;  ask*  the  king  If  be  has  kept 
his  promises  to  his  mini-try.  4<t;  iv- 
Iloiitices  his  connection  Willi  (in-nville, 
lv.01;  lu.-ist*  on  necessity  of  subduing 
Boston  by  force,  and  tints  terrifying 
the  colonies,  99;  CHrries  address  to 
king,  urging  punishment  of  authors 
of  disorders  in  the  colonies,  and  their 
trial  for  treason  ;  the  address  adopted 
by  house  ..fiords,  139. 

Bee  km  an,  Mutch  lieutenant-governor  on 

tio-  Delaware,  reefata  claim  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  H.  64. 
Behuius's  Height*,  battles  of;  General 
ICocgan  aaUlea  from  Gates's  camp  with 
his  riflemen,  Tills  on  loft  of  British 
central  division;  re-enlbtced,  captures 
a  cannon,  again  re-enforced,  M  are  the 
British:  battle becomea general;  Bur- 

goyne.  in  ditnger  of  a  r<iiit.  Is  saved  by 
prompt  action  of  EUedesel;  losses  of 
combatants;  British  force  Irretrievably 


crippled;  Morgan.  Rcammel,  and  CU- 
ley,  of  New  tftmpshlro,  «nd  Cook,  of 

Connecticut,  receive  praise;  desperate 
condition  ,.f  Iliiti-li  army,  v  T;  t li.-ir 
dead  buried  proinhMmooaqr,  7,  h;  *oc- 
ond  battle  of;  Gate*  orders  attack  on 
both  flanks  of  British,  the  right  mov- 
ing against  Aeh.ml  -.  while 
Morgan  tries  to  reach  tho  rear;  fearing 
to  be  surrounded,  BornyiM  orders 
Fraser  to  form  a  second  M 1 1- ■ ;  the  bitter 
killed  by  n  sharpshooter;  grenadlcri 
and  one  regiment  of  BrtimtwicJtefl 
flee;  Burgoyiic  orders  retreat  to 
Fraser *s  camp,  11;  Americans  pursue, 
and.  led  by  Arnold,  uwdl  the  British 
lim  ;  Brcymaiin's  regiment  attack e«i, 
decimated,  and  surrenders;  Burgoym:, 
outnumltered.  order*  retreat,  12. 

Belcher,  ni  ernor  of  New  Jersey,  ha*  to 
"steer  between  Seylla  and  Chary  b- 
dIs.•,  III.  9-2. 

Belgium,  compelled  by  treaty  of  Utrecht 
to  forego  her  initiiral  advantages,  U. 
389. 

BeUlnghan,  Richard,  chosen  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  in  1665,1   443. 

Bellomont,  Fail  of,  governor  of  New 
York,  Now  Jersey,  and  all  New  Kng- 
land,  except    t'onneeticiit    and    Itliode 

Island ;  iii-  obbrf  alma  to  rapporl  act* 
of  trade  and  iitppraei  piracy,  li.  233; 

In  partnership  with  K i-1.1.  the  pirate; 
his  probity.  &tl;  dependent  on  benev- 
olence of  Massaehii-  lis  &  neral  court, 

Bennett,  Richard,  chosen  governor  of 
Virginia,  I.  170.  171;  enters  Mar>land. 
with    flayborne.    f$f\    dej-'-. -    si-.n.; 

and    his    « ucil;     raises    soldiers    In 

Maryland,  198;  appoint!  nine  com- 
inlssioiiers  to  govern  Maryland,  199j 
agrees  with  Lord  Balthmtre  to  restore 
the  tatter's  province.  2»l. 

Bennington.  Its  foundation  and  pntsper- 
Ity;  Its  site  sohl  by  king's  agents, 
twice  over,  iii    180 

Bennington,  battle  of;  stark  sends  five 

hundred  men  in  Bauin's  rear,  and 
attacks  him  on  all  sides;  his  Indian 
allies  flee;  New  England  sharps  hoot- 
ers  pick  oft"  cannoneer*;  American* 
scale  Baum's  breastworks;  In  attempt 
to  rally  hi-  men,  be  HI  j  1 1  -  -  r  t  .  *  1 1  >■  wouihI- 

ed.  ami  id-  oommand  rarrenden]  ar- 
rival of  llreyuiann's  battalions  and 
Warner's  regiment;  the  battle  re- 
sumed, and  BreMuanu  orders  a  re- 
treat; great  losse*  of  the  British  In 
Erisoners;  the  victory  one  of  the  must 
rllllant  ami  eventful  of  the  war,  and 
won  by  husbandmen  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Vermont,  and  Western  Muasa- 
clmsetts,  v. 

Beatham,  Jeremy,  rejects  the  case  of 

American  rebels  us  founded  on  tho 
assumption  of  natural  rights,  claimed 
with  no  evidence,  of  iheii  e\i-teii.e, 
and  supported  by  vague  generalities, 
V.  364. 
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Ber^n.X.J.Jrtidlng  station  established 
at.  in  1(118.  li  JO. 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  api-ointad  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  1  106;  his  instruc- 
tions  ns    to   religion,   trade,   «lc  ,  156, 

167;   reforms  nndw  hi*  edmlnlstra- 

iii>n.  15H;  "  malignant  toward  the  way 
of  lh»-  i  Inn.  In-."  In  JCew  England, 
150;  receives  new  commission  from 
Charles  II.,  KM:  write*  to  tli;il  sover- 
eign, '  :i 3 n i' -^t  Inviting  him  to  Amer- 
ica,"   163;    elected    governor   by    bur- 

i  ngages  with  I  larendoo  in 

b  Vft»l  bind  -| ui.iti'ii.  4.:.';  his  opin- 
ion of  popular,  education,  S28;  .-.m  n» 

envoy  to  Charles  II.  by  assembly  of 
Virginia,  681:  hi*  appointment  to  be 
governor  lot  life  solicited  by  Jeglslat- 
iii.-  of  Virginia,  539;  refuses  to  act 
against  Seneca  Italians.  546;  his  eon- 
tent  with  Bacon, MB;  rhuafcsnlMgrao 
ment,  and  pronounoes  Bonon  una  his 
followers  traitors.  550;  flee*  at  Ba- 
con's approach;  his  flight  taken  for 
abdication,  551;  gathers  a  force,  but 
runs  away  from  Bacon,  553;  his  su- 
premacy restored  "ii  Macon's  death, 
555;   orders  execution   of  twenty-two 

C'*'ri.  >t-. ;  his  com  I  net  censured  by  the 
Ing,  556;  superseded,   but   refuses  to 

yield;  ramovrd.  and  sails  lor  England, 

When  he  SOOU  dies,  557. 

Berks  county,  Pa.,  encli  township  In  re- 
wires to  ram  and  discipline  Its  com- 
pany. It.  549. 

Bermudas,  the,  granted  by  third  patent 
for   Virginia,  1.   111;  public    magazine 

In,  seised  by  George  Ord.  in  a  sloop 

sent  by  Koberl  \l"iTh.  and  Ord  ■  arrles 
off  more  ihiin  one  hundred  barrels  of 
powder,  v  ;H. 
Bernard,  Francis,  governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, forms  plans  for  enlarging  royal 
power,  iii.  "Jlk,   r<  in  iVfi   I"   \l  i>-:uliii- 

ft  H-.  263 j  tells  legislature  that  they 
derive  blessings  from  subjection  to 
Great  Britain,  25'J;  ever  urging  l>oanl 
of  trade  to  destroy  charter,  and  efface 

boundaries  of  province,  ^"h;  secretly 

■  to  England  a  scheme  of  Am.-ii- 

caii    polity.    ii."j;    informs    legislature 

(hat  "  regulation  "  of  colonies  would  be 

thoroughly  carried  out,  and  that  Grreal 

Britain  was  the  sanctuary  of  liberty 
slid  Justice,  471;  writes  that  nothing 
would  oome  of  congress  of  delegates, 
481;  hurrlea  (br  sif-.-tv  t"  th«  castle, 
4:«'..  41*4;  declares  he  had  no  warrant 

to  unpack  ■  bale  of  stam|>ed  nnper, 
4'*;;  charges  legislature  not  todlnpute 
right    of  parliament  to  make  laws  for 

eohmie*,  nod  puts  execution  of  stamp 

act  into  iheii  hands.  ."■<■ 
legislature,  506;  refuses  all  concessions 
U)  Massachusetts  legUtUl  ore.  and 
scouts  the  Idea  of  colonial  resistance, 
535,  536;  elated  bv  Camden's  praise  of 
bis  opinions,  ami  their  iiuotatlon  In 
the  Bedford  protest,  iv.  ft;  boasts  that 
he  should  play  out  his  part  as  governor, 


6;  negatives  election  of  James  Otis 
as  speaker  of  the  house,  0;  resents  the 
non-roelectioii  ..f  in- 

cll,  6:  undertakes  to  f.|.. 
Hutchinson  and  Uliver,  as  the  Doikdl- 
tion  of  an  amnesty.  7;  threatens  a 
change  in  the  charter  of  Massachu- 
setts, if  Hutchinson  be  not  elected  to 
the  council,  »;  urges  Interposition  of 
central  government  to  give  Hutchin- 
son a  scat  iii  council,  31  ;  InSMl 
DO  agent  In  England  shall  he  app 
without  his  approval,  but  is  overrule*! 
by  Shelburne,  41;  MTtawa  change  of 
eonndl  from  an  elective  body  to  one 
of  royal  nomination,  42;  ad vises  a  re- 
giment of  troops  as  snreel  means  of 
inspiring  notions  of  submission,  5'J;  is 
attacked  in  "  Boston  (Jazette,"  and 
:i-*lature,  77;  addresses  his 
import  unities  !■'  Hillsborough,  and  pro- 
!-»>-(•-  to  become  tin  Informer  on  con- 
dition of  secrecy,  87;  dissolves  the 
legislature,  94;  according  to  .agree- 
ment with  council,  writes  a  letter  to 
Hillsborough,  urging  that  part  of  Mas- 

saehusetis'  pettuou  which  prayed  l.T 

relief  from  acts  to  draw  a  revenue 
from  colonies ;  but  sends  a  secret 
despatch,  arguing  against  repeal  or 
mltlgattoa  n  revenue  act,  96,  97;  re- 
ceives ofler  of  troops  than  Gage,  bat 
council  declines  to  require  then  ;  asks 
Hillsborough  for  positive  onlen  not 
to  call  a  new  assembly  till  the  people 
become  more  reasonable,  I'd,  nuch 
alarmed  by  town-meeting,  and  thank- 
fully accepts  baronetcy  and  vh  e-gover- 
nonhlp  of  Virginia,  but  learns  of 
Botetourt's  appointment,  and  is  on- 
happy,  113;  announces  to  oonncll  the 
approach  of  troops,  and  asks  quarters 
for  one  regiment,  bin  council  adroitly 
refuses,  113,  114;  refuses  request  of 
Kaneuil  Hall  convention  to  call  as- 
sembly. 116;  steals  into  the  country 
when  troops  are  landed .  117 ;  is  at  the 
end  or  his  tether,  IP.';  fears  that  he 
will  be  recalled,  l»;  secretly  fundabes 
list  of  councillors  to  Ui  appointed,  141; 
to  be  BuiK-rseded  by  Hutchinson^ 
his  duplicity  unmarked  by  puhlii 
Of  private  letters,  154,  155;  re. 
letters  Of  recall;  tries  to  remain,  in 
order  to  gel  Irisyear's  salary,  and  puis 
confusion  for  his  sneeeaeori  iti  order  to 
worry  the  bouse  into  voting  Mm  a  full 
salary,  adjourns  the  IcgUlara 
Cambridge*,    the    house   unanimously 

petition  the  king  to  remove  bin  Ibr 
ever  from  the  government;  Ihn 
to  withhold  approval  from  all  acts  till 
his  salary  is  granted  ;  demands  appro- 
priations  for   the  troop-,  which  house 
emphatically   refuses;    ptwugui  ■ 
court,    Itil-lta.    leaves    Boston    amid 
rejoicings,  163;  bis  tralnli 
hood,  and  avarice,  163,  164;  finds 
ministry  has  proml*  nnlOJ 

him  lu  America  again,  164. 
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Bernotorf,  Danish  milliliter  of  foreign 
affairs,   thiuks  a  |»eople  can   never  1k» 

)iiM itii'iJ  iii  renouncing  obedience  to 
is  ROVentlgB,  and  sees  that  iHmmark 
.-li'ill  not  seem  i.i  favor  the  Americans, 
vl.  !«i,  U3;  publishes  urdlnatu  c  forUd- 
dlng  sale  of  prizes  taken  by  Ameri- 
cans, till  condemned  In  admiralty 
MUI  "I  privateer's  nation.  iM'-'.  iM.'i : 
though  reluctant  toofleud  the  Kngllidi. 
announces  the  adhesion  of  Denmark 
to  Ku.vian  Me.  Ur.it ion,  and  conttruistt 
by  treaty  with  KiiKsIa.  350;  discovered 

to  have  oonpromiMd  the  rule  an  to 

Contraband,  In  a  separate  treaty  with 
Kngland,  and  dismissed  from  office, 
8SO. 

Bestuscbef,  the  RuMlan  minister,  bribed 
to  favor  treaty  with  Kngland.  ill.  145. 

1Ilv.iI>>,  li.ibort,  agent  of  the  rovallsts 
of  Virginia,  restores  Governor  Berke- 
ley to  power,  after  Bacon's  death,  1.555. 

Blart,  Father,  a  Jesuit  priest,  ascends 
the  KeBAObM  Kivcr,  i.  l«i;  venerated 
by  Indiana  as  a  messenger  from 
ln-awn.  80. 

Bible,  the  slavish  Interpretation  of,  bad 
led  to  blind  Idolatry  of,  II.  L'46. 

Biddle,  Nicholas,  one  or  the  lirst  officers 
of  American  navy,  formally  appointed, 

v.  410;  in  tin;  Cubed  Mates  filiate 
''Kaudolph,"  of  thirl  y-nx  guns,  meet- 
ing the  ••  Yarmouth,'*  a  Britten  -1  x I y - 
four,  tights  her  till  bis  ship  gov»  down, 
Vl.  52. 

Bienville,  brother  of  D'lbervllle.  below 
site  of  New  Orleans,  turns  back  Kng- 
b-li  chips,  claiming  the  country  for 
tin-  I'rvn. ■b.ii.  380,  306;  receives  memo- 
rial Of  Kreluli  i'rolestaiif-.  asking  pel  - 
mission  to  settle  in  Mississippi,  3<ki; 
cn»s>.s  I  tod  Blver,  and  approaches 
New  Mexico  in  search  of  gold,  1ST, 

Blnuetau,  a  mbuduiiary  on  the  Mlssis- 
-ippl,  his  death,  ii.  360,  361. 

Blaaop  of  London,  proponed  by  ■ « ■m- 
lulttee  on  plantations,  that  be  should 
appoint  a  minister  to  reside  In  Boston, 
I.  476;  complains  of  change  in  disposi- 
tion of  Virginians,  and  diminution  of 
JHvrotfutiw  of  Uh  BtOwn,  III.  4U5. 
•shop.-.,  tive,  signing  Temple's  protest, 
<l  their  hostility  to  measures  of 
lwaco,  HI.  5*4.  585. 

Blacks,  enlistment  of,  In  the  army;  em- 

Cloyed  by  the  states,  and  eiifranehisrd 
y  service;  congress  advise*  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  to  raise  three 
thousand  active  negro  tro..ps,  promis- 
Ing  a  full  competnuiliou;  (he  rcsolu- 
li'ii     pannes    wltbout     opposition,     but 

Booth  Carolina  refuses  to  give  It  effect, 
vl   300,301. 

Ii; a.  ketone,  William,  an  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman and  a  rn  In--,  In   lt.-l.in.  i.  J".. 

Blake,   Joseph,   leads  company  of  dis- 

■entem  iioin  Bomereataluri  to  Booth 
<  .ii  tllna,    i     IU3;    uerotei    hie   grant 
ti  to  the  advancement  of  emigra- 
tion, 514. 


Bland,  Richard,  of  Virginia,  claims  for 
Auierleu.  through  the  pre.-s.  freedom 
from  all  parliamentary  legislation  ;  his 
argument,  [11  In  Virginia  as- 

sembly, reports  resolutions  reaffirming 
the  exclusive  right  of  American 
bibs  to  tax  Ajnerti  en  colonies,  It.  M; 
chosen  delegate  from  Virginia  to  gen- 
eral congress;  his  lineage  and  train- 
ing; his  abb-  anwuMtoni  of  U* 
of  tin*  colonics;  his  speech  of  declina- 
tion, v.  43. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  reveals  the  exhaus- 
tion of  France,  ".  WO,  all. 

Block,  Adriaeu,  nrst  steer*  through  Hell- 

gab-,  and  a-.'  let'-  i  onneet lent  lilver, 
11.33.34;  traceeMoK  Kngland  coast  as 
far  art  Nad, ml.  ..). 

Bloiiin,  Daniel,  agent  of  Illinois.  It.  270. 

Bonnl      of     trade     and     plantations,     its 

! lowers;  its  militan  recommenAanone 
ir  eolonlea,  U.  276]   rejeeti  Locke's 

Mbeme  of  military  consolidation  and 
Perm's  Man  oi  anion,  8TT,  -7s;  In- 
vites "  legislat  \w  power*1  of  Kngland 
to  resume  all  colonial  charters  mid 
bring  all  colonies  Into  equal  depen* 
denee  on    tbC   etOWn,  380J    renews  this 

advice,  880,  281;  sets  forth  the  mis- 
bttfnnoe   of   the   proprletftrtni,    gggj 

led  by  Halifax,  strengthen*  authority 
of  the  prerogative,  in.  S3;  Inettoatet 
Walpole  to  otter  bill  to  overrule  i  bar- 
ters, &I;  relu.tanfly  drops  It,  M;  com- 
manded to  take  such  measures  as  fully 
to  establish  the  prerogative  In  the  oot- 
onlee,  Ji.  preeeuti  ■  hill  to  restrain 
bUle  of  Creole  la  New  Bnguuul,  05: 

maturing  a  w-Ih-hil-  for  American  civil 

list,  of  which  the  royal   prerogative 

was  the  mainspring.  56;  resolves  to 
obtain  an  AnwHcnu  revenue  by  acts 
of  parliament.  56 ;  attempts  to  regu- 
late colonial  Hade  M  as  to  ttOp  Illicit 
1  raffle,  57  ;  in  vest  >.••  I  with  entire  patron- 
age and  oorrespondenoc  In  Ajuerlenn 
aiiairs,  00:  boond  to  maintain  ex- 
tended limits  of  America, M;  urges  a 

revenue  f»r  eettled  sitlarles  on  gov .  i  n- 
ors  of  northern  colonies  ami  to  pay 

eor-t  of  Indian  alliances,  t;t ;  proptNWe 
t.i  abolish  export  duly  in  liiiti-li  WesJ 
Indies,  and  to  put  imposts  on  all  \V. -i 
India     prod u i  o     brought     t0     ie>ilbein 

eoiniii.-.i.i. '.'. .  trtoe  i"  oondnoi  A i - 

lean  alt'ali-H  by  prerogative,  ti.~>;  astun- 
lshed  by  FranklioV  plan  of  OOflfod- 
eracy,  81;  lis  mllltarj  proirlehMBa.  in 
1097,  for  coloules,  150;  plan  revived  In 
17:'].  150,  lfll;  Its  reply  to  Pownall, 
Without    I'ltt'o  knowledge.   100i   waits 

for  pence  In  order  t"  enroroe  principle 

of  central  government  In  colonies,  M0; 
shares  foretKslings  of  indepeitdctn  <•  In 

oolonloa,  -17;  detennlnonoa  alteration 

of  charters,  a  standing  army,  und 
American  revenue  for  colonies,  L'.V) ; 
keeps  every  American  jwrt  open  as 
markets  for  slaves,  278;  when  New 
York  refuses  salary  to  her  governor. 
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advises  that  ho  should  havo  It  from 
royal  gull-rents,  which  woald  Ka  p 
MOUre  the  colony  fu  tin  er.iu  u.  m-l 
its  commerce  to  Great  Britain,  881: 
represents  toUieklugtheolmtinateaild 
disrespectful  conduct  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Fork,  138. 

i'  war,  congress  resolves  to  insti- 
tntc  i nit-  m1*  live  [-th-iih,  v|.  37,  3*; 
Gates  made  president.  ;;ti :  eager  CO  be 
thought  active,  and  In  detach  I-afay- 
etto  from  Washington  bj  the  prospect 
of  a  high  command;  In  DOttOBFt  with 
Ooaway,    bat    without    Washington's 

knowleue.  Induce  i  ongrese  to* sent 

to  oxpeuition  to  Cafieda,  under  La- 
fay.-tte.  with  Qonwaj  second,  48,  M. 
Bollnghroki  .   Lord    (Saint- John),  secre- 
tai  y  for  the  colonies,  (i 

I,  William,  agent   "I    M:i*aehii*etta 
In   England,  opposes  \V;i1i-»Iu'm  Mil  to 

overrule  chartora,  111.  t;*;  argues  In 
favor  of  right  of  provinoe  to  use  lis 

it.  'In  r.r  its  own  defence,  JW;  dla- 
nii—  ed  from  agonal  "'>  account  of  bb» 
KniH-o[iuliiiniMii,  I'M 

Book,  ilu-  Oral  printed,  north  of  the  city 
->i  Mexico,  i.  VB0. 

Books  on   America,  the  earliest  contain 
fain  i till  tales  a»  to  aboriginal  popula- 
U.   M. 

I  tanlel,  of  Nortli  Carolina,  hears 
oi  a  rich  tract  weel  of  Virginia,  and 
gOM  in  Kentucky,  where  be  hunts  ami 
explore*,    iv.     It!*-;    tak-li     pri-.uer     by 

Indiana,  bal  escapee,  and.  with  hi* 
brother,  balldi  hrst  cottage  in  Ken- 
tueky;  his  lonely,  bal  beautiful  life; 
returns  to  hi-  family  .  resolved  to  make 
hi-  home  in  Kentucky,  1 1 -* • .  17";  lends 

a  pan  v  to  Kentucky,  which  Is  attacked. 

by  Indiana,  and  many  killed,  490 .  pro- 

i  ritofj  bough!  of  the  Cber- 

oki't-H  hy  Mi'ii.lei-on  j  waylaid  by  In- 
dians, woo  km  foar of  hh)  party  :  writes 
that  "Now  is  lit.-  time  to  keep  the 
country,  while  we  are  in  It  ;*'  poabei 
to  Kentucky,  and  begins  a  stockade 
named  bVwneefaoroaehj  oolonv  called 

by  its  fathers  Tran-)  [\  mi  i ;  his,  mem- 
ory honored  In  Kentucky;  hi-  klmili- 
nasa,  -kill  In  woodcraft,  loveofsoll- 

tude,  r>TU  ;  the  remains  of  bhoaelf  and 
Ida  wit.-  reclaimed  and  I. nil.  d  on  th.- 
K.iiiii.ky  River,  .'i7T. 
l.i'i-'ii.-.  yo\einor  of  s-mth  Carolina,  ns- 
-iiimi  -  right  to  be  wde  judge  of  elec- 
tion,., ili _  . 
Boscuwcii.  admiral  of  English  fleet,  at- 
t;i<  k>  IV.  n.  Ii  ti.ct   earning  Dtetwau*! 

roree,  and  captures  niela,  id 

ISO;  reoelvea  unanimous  tribute  from 

of    oommune    for   conduct   at 

Louisbnig,  HO. 
Boeauet  Bays  that  to  condemn  slavery  la 
to  condemn  the  Holy  Ghost,  rl.  298. 

dowb  of  secession  of  Willi  un  of 

Orange    reaches,    April    4.   1689;    the 

v  •    thai    enaoe,   II.    221 ;    (be  old 

magistrates   reinstated   U    cuuncll    of 


safety;    forts   and    Briti-b    stripping 

taken,  and  Andro*  i  in  pi  isouo,  I, '."."_' .  Mis 

!  revotttUoa, 

Insurrection  against    An.iros,  * 

' neons  movement  of  the  i 

294;  charter  magistrates  and  "pritiel- 

pal    Inhnbltaota "    a    aelf-conatitated 

"council  for   the   icifi'fy  Of  the    p 

pciple  in  convi'iitiiin  excJaoe  ilie 
"principal  iidial'itants,"  and  declare 
charter  magiatrate-i  to  W-  (li«*  govern- 
ment; council  arranges  >  compromiae. 
Lit',;    popular    party   aeaodated    with 

Inerease      Mather,    lift    Went     for   NVw 

England.  Sir  Henry  Aannrat,  Klbha 
Gooae,  and  Thumaa  Oakoa;  s  n 
tiou  in  opinion  Impending,  W;  ar- 
rival of  new  charter  and  royal  gov- 
ernor. .'"-;  tlieolooy  of,  :u:*,  :;_'<i;  tirat 
towtl -meet  inn  "1  ;  -I-.-ceh  nf  Adaln-,  j,i. 
30S,  300;  denies  right  of  British  parlla- 
ni'-nt  '  ■  I'-dresa 

through  a  union  of  the  oolonli 
angry  that  hsgnuatare  had  not .  iaime.1 
exemption  from  tniatrwn  as  a  right, 
107,468;  reJoScbupi  bi,  over  news  otal 

the   king    had    sent    for   1'iit.   H 
nioii-tiaiioii,  againal   the  itam] 

J;  new  a  of  chanm  Dl  noiii-try 
arrlvrs.  creating;  gresjl  Joy,  IW;  asks 
lor  portraits  nl  I'onwav  and  II  i  I 
Eaiteull  Hall,  500;  seta  eXMnj 
other  towns  of  arraigning  stamp  ■«  ', 
a>  lontrnn  '■•  Hi  itiidi  -  onntltutlon, 
.Vt'i;  eleeis  Samuel  Adam*  rrpreasnl  i- 
tlve,  fioti;  rcjolclnga  over  repeal  of 
stamp  proposes  union  of 

coloidis  as  a  means  of  -.-^  unty.  n .  '<; 
patriotic  t-iai't'*  at  c«del>i  at  i<>n  of  anni- 
versary of  odiiueak  against  vfeamp  set, 
reported  to  Kngland,  SO;  "the  die  is 
thrown,*'  the  cry  In,  on  news  that  tho 
reveiiuo  act  hibl  pajpsod,  ■*•:  OOOV 
in. -morale*  anniversary  of  nr-t  r>  -w- 
ance  to  stamp  act.  .10;  the  press  on 
liberty.  57;  would  nullify  Towns! 
revenue  act  by  dUpensfng  with  goods 
datlaule  under  it .  and  Import  no  more 
British  goods,  r.7 ;  the  governor  having 
i.  tu-. -I   to  convpm 

In  town-meeting  rot  ear   tlm 

use    -if    many     Brit!  i      and 

onler  tlielr  reatdvee  sent  to  other 
Iiiwuh  and  cob uiiea,  iio ;  people  Ot, 
dread  the  corrupt  employ  men) 
new  revenue;  attempt  at  uon-jni- 
portatioii  thu-  (ai  lalled,  69;  bmt> 
-  sutwribo  to  renonnee  traos 
with  England,  and  ask  all  merchanti 
in  Amei  C  a  to  show  the  world  onl 

iiassfve  resistnnce,  77;  n-d  state  "f 
Bellng  In,  and  demands  of,  ?:•;  p^iplo 
reaiMind  to  IMcklnsnn'i  SppesJ  ;  thank, 
and  send  couiinittei'  (■■  greet  him  as 
'•the  friend  of  America,  and  lb- 
factor  of  mankind,"  -I,  at  a  lagnl 
town-meeting  Instructs  it-  reprt 

tativ.-s,     tlinmgli    dohn    Aduns 
Its     opinions     and     IlltStlU 

pcple  ot,  con.-  out  ot  favor  with  nearly 
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every  one  in  England.  PS;  memorial 
of.  to  lords  .if  treasury,  showing  that 
Km  Bolton  ii"t  Mi  oanaiwl  byonoara 

of  lli«'  "  Kcunnt'V."    reniv.-s  lltlti'   110- 
im-rchants  agree  nut 

to  order  go..ds  from  Britain,  with  a 

i.-w    .\..j.ti..nf.   or    Import     any    lea. 

]'Jl[-T.   g!:i>- .    Btltll    duties    OH   them    lire 

removed.  |i»I ;  tin-  f>iurt<M*iith of  August 
celebrated  whli  spirit,  101,  1"-';  peti- 
tion signed  f'ir  town-mooting  to  con- 
sider im-a-me-  as  (.i  ..\|».'-|.-.(  arrival 
of  troupe,  111,113;  aasemollng  of  town- 

ii linn;      Iht?     governor     Baked     fur 

grounds  of  In  r  expectation  of  troojis, 
and    l<>  rail   a  general   ns-eniblv.   III: 

vote  to  defend,  ai  peril  of  Uvea  Ana  tor- 
tanos,  their  righto,  &c;  a  convention 

in  K.meuil  Hall  propOMH  :i  dav  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  112;  startling  newa 
from  England,  Il'_>.  ll.'l;  arrival  of 
fleet  and  troop*;  council  refuse*  to 
furnish  o/iarter*.   11";    troojis    landed 

with  great  pomp  on  Cue  ootnmon,  11T, 

lis;  selectmen  refuse,  quarters  for 
them,  hut  let  t.ht'iii  sleep  In  Faneuil 
Hall.  I  In;  officers  hire  houses  for 
troops,  who  have  nothing  t-»  do.  11!'; 
Iti  i ■•  >j m i In ' i' *n .  ediiraiiou,  ami  culture. 
Its   civil,    political,    and    ecclesiastical 

conditions,  the  cnaracteriatlcs  of  Its 

jwoplc.     l.l"5-l:;7;     juilrlnl*     <<(.    sure    of 

regaining  their  righto,  with  England*! 
content  or  i>v  independence,  152;  meet- 
Ing  of  merchants,  rotes  not  to  buy  of 
Hutchinson's  sous,  and  othora,  who 
•moid  not  join  in  non-Importation, 
173,  iTi;  the  attack,  maeucre,  town." 
meeting,  and  renionu  ><f  twi  nty-nlnth 
regiment,  187  i-'i;  Imrtraeti  ra  rej>- 
reeentutlres  to  cultivate  martial  \  ir- 

tscs,  and  elMrlah  union  of  the  eolo- 
204;  ton  n-meetlng,  ( tot.  28,  1772, 
committee  to  ask  the  governor 
if  the  fudges  of  prorlnoe  had  beoome 
■ttpenularTes  of  tne  crown:  the  gover- 
nor refuses  to  answer,  240,  241;  second 
meeting  metres  governor'.-  r«|.ly,  and 

paMH'M  a  voir  asserting  their  right  to 
petition  the  king,  ana  to  oommanl- 
cate  their  sentiments  to  other,  towns; 
Samuel    Adams'*    motion   to    appoint 

ooramlttea  of  correspondence,  looking 
to  a  general  fxmfedanusy  against  par- 
liament, 941,  MS;  rotes  by  means  of 
eanmlttees  >i  correspondence  to  ap- ' 
l  «■  ii  to  all  towns  In  Ofnonr,  245;  town- 
meeting  adopt*  the  l'Mladelphla  re- 
snlves,  and  Invites  the  IIutchlnHoiiH  to 
resign  their  conslgnoeshlp,  bat  they 
.  and  talk  of  taking  nnus  Is  ap- 
plauded. 272;  news  arrives  that  tea- 
»hl|<*    had    sail.d.    ati'l    another    legal 

town-meeting  urges  oonslgneos  to  re- 
sign.  breaking  up  on  their  refmwl; 
committee*  of  Boston  and  neighboring 

towns  \"tt-  i.i  U-,    iht'ii  joint  influence 

to  prevent  landing  and  sale  of  teaa,and 
write  to  other  towns  asking  advice, 

27;*;  meet  lug  of  p«.-..pU-  •  ompcls  Botch 


to  apply  for  a  clearance  for  the  "  Dart- 
in  nut  h."  L'7-  :   a  Vast   assemblage  ill  tho 

Old  Booth,  sends  Botch  to  get  i  paaa 

from  the  governor,  and  in  his  absence 

vote*,  seven  thousand  strung,  that  tea 
must  not  t>e  landed,  279,  2m>;  i;-.t»  h 
report-  the  govunraru  refusal,  2Wi;  act 
received  closing  the  port,  and  tratia- 
ferring  the  board  of  customs  to  Hai  blo- 
head,  aiel  seat  of  govrrnmeiit  to  Salem, 
'■■21 ;    great    town-meet ing    pronioiine^ 

port-oill  repugnant  to  law,  religion, 

aii'l  iMfiunon  m'ii-i'.  provides  for  tho#o 
likely  Aral  to  sutler,  and  appeaJa  to 
otbeg  eulonles,  Inviting  a  universal 
suspension  of  exports  and  hn[»orU, 
$£l;  masses  temptol  at  <>nce  t"  rOUl 
tho  few  tnui]is  sent  to  overawe  ihem, 
;tJ."t;  agi'iitd  id  liriti-li  gov.-nimeiil  try 
t<>  alarm  p<>opte  hy  painting  ptotUfea 
of  idleness  and  want.  iu\ ;  co-o|M*ratlon 

of  Providence  and  New  xovk  animates 

majority   ><(   merihani.-    to    engage    to 

oeaac  Importatlona  trom  Engjandi  8H  ; 

the  Philadelphia  letter  rw(idi 'iug  than 
to  recede  receivwl  with  impatience, 
332;  gcn.ral  ooafldonoe  in  divine  pro- 
tection, 332;  the  blockade  begins;  a 
sad  -I'e.t.i.  Ie,  338,  330;  at  great  town- 
iir  i  Qng  in  Faneuil  Hall,  thoaeln  favor 
of  Indemnifying  Kast  India  eonpuo* 
invited  t<>  speak,  but  not  a  voice 
raisi-d,  ;;(4:  hurne  up  by  sympathy 
and  aid,  346;  at  a  towu-meetlng  in 
Old  South  4,'hurch,  npihwlthui  trie*  to 
censure  eommitte*)  of  OOrroapondenoO ; 
Httemitl  To  substllutea  inor-  inodr-rato 
eomtulttee,  resisted  hy  Samuel  A<lams. 
and  vote  of  censure  defeated;  one 
hundred  and  twentv-nine  Of  OppOBl- 
ti.iii  -ign  a  protest,  i'avoring  unou.ili- 
lied  submission,  m~,  ;  tohaUtftutodealra 
tu  burn  It,  rather  than  to  remain  in  it 

autvaa,  300;  la  dtlaena  do  noi  despair, 
but  Inatmet their renreaantuttvea nevox 

to    uekuiiwledge    the    regulating    net, 

400;  nsks  advice  of  general  oongteas  In 
view  of  Oaga's  ty  ranny  and  exactions, 
offering.  If  it  were  neeeaaarv,  to  aban- 
don their  homes. 403;  its  magnanimity 

most  animates  the  count  ry  ;  its  MOpla 
elect  delegates  to  next  provinotM  oon- 

;   i.lj.  i  reeeivetl  from   all 

towns  o i  Mass achnsetto,  and  all  eolo- 

iden,  and  even  from  Knglaud,  4t*7: 
king**  governor  and  army  iH-leaginnd 
in  April  80.  i"."..  038;  aeoepl  0 
utl'er.  and  leave  l"wn.  but  without. 
provisions,  M0;  SO  Strictly  beleaguered 
that  British  run  obtain  biod  and  In  -h 
meat  only  from  Islands.  B7Sj  arrival, 
Ifaj  W,  Of  Howe.  CllntOll,  and  Hur- 
goyne,  with  re-i  ufoi  -elved 

as  enemies,  and  have  no  outlet  savo 
l-\  -  1,573;  number  "I  iuhubltanta  re- 
maining In,  during  British  m->-upailMii; 
their  sutt'erings,   v.    lfi;    lnjnlisi^    in, 

■truck  with  horror  ta  Qeseral  Elowe'a 
decision  to  evacuate  Boston;  they  had 

no  resort  save  uxlle  to  Nova  Scotia,  lu 
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E'vortv  And  discontent,  1M ;  evacuated 
v  Briilsh  troop*.  101 1  at  rmoa  ooeu- 
pled  by  American  ir<"»i* ;  law- amount 
,.i  aturea  I,  il  by  HriiUh  ;  atore-ehtna, 
villi  vaJtttbia  .ancoes,  enter  harbor 
and  are  seized.  202  ;  houses  of.  In  good 
condition;  •  rowdfrof  friends  -f  i  «-.i m  in  ; 

WMblngtim    thanked    bi  —hwilimmi 

aw.  2na. 

Bo-ton  port-bill,  cloning  that  port  against 

nil  eommetee,  until  tiaat  India  com- 

l-.itty   won  Indemnified,  and  thy  king 

satisfied  that  Boston  would  obey  all 
li»-;  presented  to  house  of  common*. 
Ity  Lord   North,  It.  SM;    (ha  debate 

«'n  ii,  Wl :  op] d  on  third  reading  by 

Dowdeawell,  Burko.  ttoeo  Fuller,  and 
utlu-r*.,  sj~;   h;i— e«  wlthoQj  a  division, 

BBBi  roily  and  Baliij  rtletinaeatl  in  booae 

of  lord*,  and  pa*.*ed  unanimously.  300, 
301 ;  approved  by  the  king.  Ml;  «ir- 
culaied  through  colonies,  und  burned. 
3-JT ;  iifi  i-.viwd  Mt  11.  at  on  May  1". 
and  In  three  weafca  the  continent  made 
Button's  cause  Its  own,  8Sf< 
Botetourt,  I.  Til,  appointed  governor  of 
Virginia;  bin  honcMy  und  nihility;  his 
liixtiu.  li.-iiH,  It,  1ik> ;  makes  favor- 
able reporta  t.»  BngbUKt]  promlaea  to 

carry  jurisdiction  of  \" ir*^i i « ut  t.<  the 
Tennessee  Kivor,  12>;  In  harmony 
with  his  council,  and  well  received  by 

burgeeeee,  and  ae  chief  Justice  • 

that  wi  ii*  id  He  Illegal,  1,>. 

l.V.f;  iii.ik.  -  kiii.'Mi  i"  Virginia  uwm- 
tily  proud*.*  •>!  ministry,  uf  partial 
repeal  of  revenue,  laws,  mid  thai  the 
Mug  would  lose  his  crown  rather  than 
keep    it    by   deceit;    praises  loyalty   of 

assembly,  which  raepoada  Eraiefnlly, 

179.  wishes  tax  on  tt-a  to  be  given  up, 
17fl. 

Ihii.'iniirt  county,  Va.,  people  of,  declare 

that  thev  cannot  pan  with  their 
liberty  but  with  their  liven,  iv.  MO, 

BouIlUL  Uaranla  da,  governor  of  French 
Windward  Islunds.  capture**  In  onndai 
the  British  Inland  of  Domttdca.  vi. 
238. 

BoiiudarleH  of  English.  French,  and 
Spanish  j"i»>»  *»i  i  mi-  in  North  A  in  erica; 
i  ,.  colonial  "I  ditterent  nation*  (sepa- 
rated bv  tract*  of  wilderness,  inhab- 
it* i  by  sava*  -   U    88,  SM 

Boundbrook,  Geoorml  Lincoln  surprised 
lij   <  uruwaUlla  at ;  Liaeoln   ri 
but  rooootipiee  lit»  post,  v.  wo. 

Bonn  tic*  granted  on  importation  of  deals, 

planka,  ii ,  from  the  eoldadoa.  iii 
402. 

Bouquet,  marches   to  relieve  Fort  Pitt. 

nini  re-anlbroa  Detroit  884;  attaokod 

by   savages    and    nearly    nulled,   3S5; 
fedgna  a  retreat,   und   puis  Indians  to 
flight;  arrives  at  Plttabu 
expedition  to  Ohio,  mafcea  treaUea  with 

Shaw  n. «  ■*.    1  Ma  wan ■-..    iiiid    Seiici  i>. 

uli..  surrender  whir  ■  .•  j  »i  i  *.  •  -.  1.:"..  I. Hi 

mi,  Jamee,  moiuhoi  ol  Governor 

Barnard'a   oounoU,    ir.    in;   druila 


answer  of  coiiih-I)  i<»  |OTanMI*l  chal- 
lenge,  VM\  and  hir  the  MUM  Uxly 
aMtruiH  parlliiiii.-nt;.ry  taxaUoa  to  t>fl 
uncnnniltutlnnal,   .  •    froui 

M.isfai •huf.i-i  •*,  but 

cimnoi  Berrai  ■u. 
Bowler,  apeahet  "i  Rhode  [aland  m»«ui- 

bly,  writes  to  Ma-^i.  Ini.-ti-  ctngre« 
that  •'  Uie  Oolouy  of  Khode  ULand  U 
llrm  and  determined,"  iv.  .717. 

Il'iyh',  Unht'it,  »i  Ii  ii  nd  i  if  \l 

,\i,],~-.-   MirpilM-    ili.. I    .-!"•   d'liiairls 
revocation  of  coiiiiui-~inii.  but 
no  eoiiiplaiiit  ai-aiu^t  ooonuaatonera. 
I.  MS. 

Braokett,  Anne,  of  Portland,  Lor  eecape 
iv.. m  the  LndJane,  I 

Uraddock.  Edward,  oommander  "f  Brit- 
l.-li  forces  In   America,  hi»  ehiiDMler, 

ill.  ill;  ordered  to  eiaet  it nan 

rerenue from ooloDloe,  IU;  balda  eaat- 

Kreaa  of  colonial  g  erhea 

lie  lii~i-.;s  nit  .■..luidil  [eveiiue,  which 
il  wu*  hnpoMlble  ertthout 
aid  of  parliament.  11'.,  116;  hi»  prom" 
Iikm,  and  conlideii.e  in  lib  N  . 
130;  his  opudon  of  Amerloan  ovopo, 
121 ;  bin  slow  advaine,  and  hardships 
of  the  march.  UU,  122 i  i"-  moremenl 
on  Fort  Daqueane,  l'^2.  123;  on  aui- 
bnwade  and  a  batUe,  123,  1-4,  "  KUH 
dalonaly  beaten,**  120;  evaeoateajTurt 
Cuuiberlaud,  125 j  Ml  floath.  L2Sk 

BraildiKkV  defeat,  nenra  uf,  in  central 

ooluiiloa,  aptoimdiin;.  lii.  120, 
Braddook'a  held,  vWtcd  by  a  detaeh- 
iin mm  of  Forboh'n  army,  a  *ceue  of  dea- 
olatlon.  now  ao  obangeu,  Ili.  107 
Briulford,   William,   elioaen    govemOf  of 
Plymouth  colony,  In  pi . 
i.  24o:  return*  ueflauee  to  Canuulcua, 
—4-* ;   hi"  oonaolaiion  to  the  ullij 
am  2.W. 
Bradhtreet.of  New  York,  prop* tse» an  at- 
tack on  Fort  Frootenac,  in.  UK 
the  f.-rt,  and  oaptnrea  wme  of  tin*  nr> 
rliMjn,  202;  oaakea  treat)  with  Indiana 
between  Lake  Erie  and  ObJotaad  »t 

I>etroit  with  Chippewa*,  Oduwaa,  and 
other  trlbea,  429. 
BrtAdenbonr,    Anspach,  margrave   of, 
nephew  of  rreilerfi  to  clear 

bimaelf  from  debt,  fnrnlahea  ta 
menta  of  twelve  bondred  oood  uu  n, 
prombdns  and  D^rlu|  them  lull  BrlUao 

pay,    v.     ."dl  ;     <(iiell>  a   inui  iny 

ii..  in  at  place  uf  embarkation, 
Brandt  burn*  settlement    Of  MiuMnk, 
and  gains  advantage  over  hh>  pursuers, 
vi    212.213. 
Brandywlue,  battleof,  poalUoo  of  hoatflt 
forces;  Sulli vim  eh  u-.d  wlih  n 
the    right    Hank;    mure    Mian    half  of 
llowe'r*     army     Diarchea    LO     ertiss     the 
Brandywlne  at  It8  fbrki  .  Knj  p 
commnnda  the  Eurd;  Waahington  re- 
aolvee  to  strike  at  division  In  bja  fronl ; 
..[dei>   Sullivan    t"    crow   at   a   I 
lord,  and  begins  the  advanee,  v    HJ6', 
Sullivuu  ilisoboys  ordeir),  and  defeat* 
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Washington's  design  ;  Sullivan  ordered 
I"  «-- -ill i ■  >tic  Cornwall!*,  approaching  to 
linn  the  Aiii.iH'.iii  ri_-li(  .  leaves  a  gap 
of  lu»lf  a  mile  between  in-  aoniaiara 
:tini  Stirling's  and  Stephen's  troupe; 

undertake*  to  take  hi*  proper  place, 
1*  attacked)  and  hi*  division  routed ; 
Stirling  und  Stephen's  men  resist 
bravely,  but  are  OWbofMi  fll'7  ;  Uuwu 
Ukel)  !<■  get  in  A iiifi loin  roar,  when 
Washington,  wnh  two  brigades,  checks 
tlu'  pursuit  ;  Howe  pushes  on,  driving 
Greene,  i  III  a  hi  rung  |io*ition  is  reached, 
which  U  hehl  against  blm  till  night- 
fall; Knyphausen  orosses  the  river  at 
Chad's  ford;  the  American  left,  under 

Wayne,  defends  bitrunohmenti  mi  iu 

rear  Is  threatened,  and  retreats  In 
good  order;  two  battalions  of  British 
ordered  to  occupy  a  cluster  of  hom*  - 
lH">*'ii'l      liilui.iiii;     they    receive     a 

deadly  fire  Iron  BbunraU*a  corps,  in 

inblM,  «ud  arr  nearly  routed  before 
relief  arrives,  .'>itb;  Iowa  of combatant!*, 
O0B. 

Brant,  Joseph,  chief  of  Six  Nations,  has 
audience  ol  l."i  <l  (icrinuiu  ;  hopes  (be 
rebel*  will  be  punished,  and  Hay*  the 
Indians  are  ready  to  help ;  the  king  and 
mini-try  count  on  important  Bid  Run 
the  Iroquob.  v.  901 ;  returns  from  Bag- 
land  lo  excite  Ms  cmiiitrynicn  to  da- 
uiaud  war  under  their  own  leaders. 
Mo;  urges  Mohawks  to  leave  their 
old  homes  lor  land*  inure  distant  from 
American  settlement*,  DM. 

Brelnmf,    Jean    de,  a  Jesuit   priest,   his 

discipline  and   vi.-l.n-,  U    801, 8Wi  bis 

dug  of  the  Indians,  SOS,  3<i3;  his 

mission     perfects    knowledge    of    the 

frasl  arate tree  of  i  he  valley  of  tbo 
I.  Lawrence.  ;ioti ;  tortured  and  killed 
at  St   Louis,  314,  315. 
Breda,    treaty    ol .    under    the,    France 

elalnu  the  country  from  the  St.  Croix 
t-i  Che  Penobeoot,  i.  4tiu. 

Brewd's  Hill,  an  eminence  In  Charles- 
toWO,  near  Hunker  Hill,  iv.  008. 

Brent,  acting  governor  of  .Maryland, 
seizes  a  Loudon  ship,  1.  lid. 

Bressani,  u  Catholic  missionary,  cap- 
tured and  tortured  by  Indians,  and 
Bed  bj  i  lie  Datofa,  II.  310. 

Brevard,  fcpbraiiu,  delegate  to  assembly 
In  ICeoklouburo  oounty,  N.C  ;  well- 
educated  and  patriotic,  be  frames  the 
sy-iini  adopted  by  assembly;  the  lan- 
guage "»f  that  system,  iv.  57«. 

Brewer,  Jonathan,  ol  \\  , ill  hum.  proposes 
to  provincial  congress  to  march  with 
live  hundred  men  to  Quebec,  by  way 
of  Kennebec  and  Chaudlere,  In  order 
t<i  dfttU  governor  of  Canada  In  that 
direction,  and  thus  secure  northern 
and  western  from iers  from  Inroads; 
tlie  design  not  favored,  bat  not  for- 
gotten, Iv.  KS. 

Brewster,  Willi. tin,  a  friend  of  the  re- 
formad  raUgl  ft,  I  227 ;  leads  pilgrims 
from  Leydeu,  ML 


Brerinann.  Ids  regiment  attacked  by 
learned.  In  second  battle  of  Itehmu-'s 
Ketghta,  and  routed ;  mortally  wound- 
ed;  his  poattloa  the  key  to  Burgoyne'e 

camp,  rl  i- 

Brigadier-generals,  continental,  eight 
elected  by  congrcaa;  seven  Bpobi  New 
Knghind ;  Beta  Pumeroy,  Menard 
MonUomery,  Ua\id  V/ooater,  William 
Heath.  Joseph  Bpe&cer.  John Thomas, 

John  Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel  Greene, 
V.  7. 

•'  Bristol,"  the.  a  vessel  of  Parker's  Heel , 
enters  Charleston  harbor  with  thirty 
or  forty  other  vessels,  v.  Ii73;  shattered 
by  tire  of  L'urt  Moultrie,  881]  her  loss 
of  men.  Mt, 

Bristol.  England,  BluiOft  only  place  that 
changes  lis  representation  to  advan- 
tage of  America,  iv   421». 

British  anuy.  In  Boston,  wsrlmatad  by 
Aiucrieiui  council  of  war  at  U,o"u.  but 
reduced  bv  lo»«-*,  desert  Ion,  a 
6,000,  rank  and  file;  choice  troo|W 
amply  supplied,  v.  13,  IB;  disheartened 
and  sick,  33;  regiments  cannut  be 
Kept  full  by  enlistments  in  Britain, 
Wi;  largely  recruited  from  American 
loyalists,  ileslltute  emigrants,  Ireland, 
and  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  167]  Ltl 
nnmban  In  February,  1776,  ll»4; 
ainuseiuents  of  young  officers,  196; 
evacuates  Boston,  and  proceeds  to 
Mev  Vork,  1*01;  arrival  of  re-cnf»iee- 
meuis  ut  th.it  port]  STlj  numl>er  of 
troops  fnuu  lirent  Britiiin  ami  Ireland 
sent  to  New  York  before  the  end  uf 
1777.  3.252;  to  Canada.  ISO,  M4;  Brlt- 
ish  recruiting  *(ati"iir> established, 544; 
commissions  issued  for  liubodylng  six 
thnwaatlll  live  hundred  men  Iu  thirteen 
bettaitoue;  loyaikMa  imast  that  the 
king  gets  as  many  recruits  as  the  con- 
gress, not  unfounded;  of  (he  king's 
men,  few  are  Americans  born,  644; 
strength  of,  under  Howe,  ut  Phila- 
delphia, and  Us  eiheiem ■>-.  DOS,  DM. 

British  commiuid  In  America  divided; 
the  command  of  Canada  assigned  to 
Carle  ton,  that  of  old  colonies  to  Howe, 
v.  68. 

Britl-h  commissioners,  three,  arrive  lu 
Philadelphia;  .hdighte-1  with  ■canary 
of  the  Delaware,  vl.  133;  and  prullct 
greatness  of  town;  their  appointment 
a  device  of  L-inl  Norih  t<>  raoouelie  the 

English  to  conilnurtiiee  "I  the  ":u; 
Carlisle.  Urst  cuiiimlo^iuncr,  bad  spoken 
In  house  of  lords  of  insolence  of  the 
rebels;  the  second,  an  under-focretary, 
whose  chief  scoffed  at  congress  as 
a  body  of  vagrauls;  the  third,  John- 
atone,  who  hail  juniiliod  (he  Ameri- 
cans; their  success  not  cxi«'cted  by  the 
ministry,  I'M;  lin-i  with  diMiiay  that 
the  city  Is  being  evacuated,  136;  recog- 
nise, in  letter  t<>  Ootigfeia,  with  an 
emblematic  seal,  lis  const lluenoj  Hi 
'*  whites. "  and  oiler  Ireedom  of  leglsla- 
tioii,  representation  in  j.ai  liauieiit,  aud 
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option    from    presence   of   troops; 
lite  urallllcallon    ill  "every  wish   that 

America  ii:i-l  axn wad ; "  Inatnnate 
that  Prance  |*  (lie  common  iMieiny; 
these  offetl  made  without  authority. 
and  It-lore  receiving  an  answer  com- 
iiji--  •  ny,   i;tj :    address   a 

farewt-ll    tn   congress,   and    people    of 
Aiin-i  i«  :i.  I 
Britain  constitution,  reform  of,  effected 
by  j ii n.  tton  of  libera)  uiiHiiH-raty  with 
tlie  i»eii|'le;  Chatham's  advice  to  that 

•  ti'l  opposed  by  passions  of  Burke,  Iv. 
17". 

British  cruisers  capture  two  hundred 
*hip*  of   Dutofa  repnbUn,    will)  cargoes 

worth  flfteen  million  guilder*,  i 

British  historian  uf  the  win  write*  from 
Smalt  Carolina  that  "  almost  the 
whole   ooontf]    nauod   BpOB    the    eve 

•  ■I  1  revolt,"  \  i  SR. 

British  Iomm  at  Bunker  HIM;  the  *uf- 

forlng  n  ^'i ate;  the  Ion  of  oAosn 

duproporaoiwtoly  pflM;  those  dying 

of  their  WMOTi.ii-  h:,\i'  Tin  hope  that 
their  nieiiiorh-H  would  he  cherished,  v. 
3.  4. 

British  military  mean  arcs  serve  to  pro- 
mote Uxlependauee  of  the  United 
Slates;  their  armlen  take  successively 
Boston,  New  York,  ami  Philadelphia, 
ami  are  oonipallad  bo  evacuate  the 
llmt  ami  last,  vl    (AS 

Britten  oJBcera  In  New  York  write  home 
that  OontwalUe  in  carrying  all  before 
him   hi    Jersey,   iiihI   that    peace   must 

■000  follow  hi-  iooobbb,  v.  466. 

Bilii-h  outrages  on  prisoners;  of  over 
t  In  re  tDOUeand  military  prisoners  con- 
tlned  in  I't-ii-oii—liiii-*  ui  Charleston,  all 
but  about  seven  bnndrad  das,  or  are 
forced  into  distant  servire,  \  1.  286. 

Brltlnh  shipping,  measures  for  proton 
lion  .,f.  1.  !i,i.  U5*  n  scheme  projected 

1  nti 01  let  besore,  166. 

BrllWl  troops  In   Philadelphia  well  pro- 

vl'lnl  Tor.  gavetlr*  and  ItcentloiiMiicss 
of  the  officers,  vt.  M. 

Broglie,  Ooanl  da,  r Ives  lnikcofGlou- 

<vm.t.  ui  Mil/,  where  he  also  enter- 
tains l,.(t.i>.ttr,  lv.  564;  an  early 
partisan  of  Amerlran  colonic*,  v.  362; 
MM  to  dloeaade  LaaVveCto  from  join- 
lug  Americans,  36"..  303;  In  willing  to 
Imj  the  William  of  Orange  of  Aineih  a, 
011  condition  of  receiving  a  large  rev- 
eon.-,  the  blghenl  military  rank,  ami 
a  primely  annuity;  hi*  offer  to  be 
made  (hrongh  Kalb;  the  poverty  of 
the  republic  prevents  the  realisation 
of  his  scheme.  fd». 

Brooke,  Lord,  an  associate  of  Lord  Say 

aWl  Seal,  I   304. 
Brook*,    John,    commander    of   minute 

men  of  Heading,  at  Concord  tight,  lv. 

Brook*.  afterward*  governor  of  Mawn- 
chuselt*.  one  of  I'reseott's  motuwngeri 
from  llr I*|  Mi. I    It.  « -■ ". >. 

Brooklyn,    ],.!.,   American   Uncs    In,   T. 


371 ;  reinforced  hy  *\x  regiments;  de- 
lay   caused    by  defence    uf,  pn 

{unction  of  HoWO  «lili  CarletOI 
lien  «»f  which  I*  abandoned  I 
season,  372 

Broiighion.  ,.r  afarUenead,  ordered  by 
Washlngton  to  take  ousrauii  I 
<l<  < .1.  liiiient,  In  a  schooner  oqulppedes 
continental 

all    vessel*   with   supplies    for    I 
army,  v.  M 

Brown,  Colonel,  commanding  B1I1W1 
post  at  Augusta;  i-  deft  rated  i'\  Clark; 
I*  relieved  by  Cruger,  and  pursuing 
Clark'*  force  kill"  Rome,  mod  murders 
ihiit\   1  - 1 1  -  -  - 

Bmwn,  Colonel  John,  --r  PHtafltM,  Mne 
out  by  Lincoln  to  haniss  Bur- 
rear;    surpti»efl    out-iamt*    of    I 
deroffa,  and,  losing  only  nine  men,  freca 
one  Imii'ii-.-d  prtaonera,  eaptnn 
compardeaof  Brltir'h  regulars  ami  tivo 
cannon,    :ui.l    dealTOVI    FWO    huudred 
boats;  rajotat  Lincoln,  \l.  5. 

Brown,  Lienienant-oolonel,  comn 
at  Augu*ta.  and  captored:  bladi 
ful  cruellies;    i«    protected  (ran    in- 
habitants he   hod  wronged,  \1.    404, 
405. 

Brown,  John,  a  lawyer  at   Plttafleld, 
Mass.,  Joins  oxpedlUon  ng;dnhi 
daroga,    lv.    QM;    charged    to   convey 
to  coiuinennil  c-'Dgresji  uewa  of  gi-vit 
capture.  666. 

Brown,  Major  John,  an  emissary  of 
tieneral  Schuyler;    report-  that    nine 

has  ootoe  to  carry  Oanndn,  whan  H 

only  a  ttmall  force  of  iroo|»s,  thaL  the 
(teople  are  friendly,  ami  will  n   : 
under   French   "tlicera,  v.  114;  Rids  at 
si  ego  orCliamblv.  121. 

Browne.  John  and  Suniuel,  dls.sent  from 
religion-  practices  of  Salem  church, 
and  uphold  "common  prayer  wor- 
ship," 1.  27'J;  sent  back  to  BUgtaad, 
where  they  report  ilangerou*  innovo- 
tfons  In  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
atfair*  of  (lie  colon \ 

Browne,  Robert,  a  eloicyiaotn  of  ilia 
eharuh  of  England  with  Indenendent 
leanings,  1.  2-*o;  in  InprSsonad,  - 
release<l.  and  found*  a  i-hundi  In  the 
Natherlanoa,  -"-'i ;  Id.-  Milling*.  831; 
submits  to  church  of  England,  bal  the 
principles  he  h:nl  adVOOatod  did  not 
sutler  bv  hi*  apo*tasy,  SCSI. 

Brunswick,  duchy  ol  mi  wiih. 

fur  irooiwto  sarve  in  Amu  \.  ■  ;  uajBhi  r 
furnished,  ami  term*;   total    number 
furnished  by,  during  the  »;ir.  \     i;j; 
troops    sent    equal    to    one    twemy- 
seventh  of  lt«    populntlim,    UP;    ii.o 
duke  of.  his  nhabby  behavior  In 
lug  worthless  rw  i  ul 
of,  beg  that  captives  "I   S 
not  return,  as  tl  ey  will  spuU  the  traitio 
in  soldin>.  \  i.  6B, 

Hi  nnaa  lok,  N  J.,  Itiliish  army  ol 
teen  thousand  men  at,  i 

Bryuu,  Qootgo,  rloe  praaWtnt  Oa*  Bass* 
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Klvanla,  nrge*  on  assembly  the  bill 
r  manumitting  Infant  clillilivu  of 
slaves,  vi.  .'100;  in  assembly,  Iniroduec- 
ncw  pmmbfe)  and  draft  of  a  law 
for  gradual  emancipation,  which  was 
pajneiL  807. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  obtains  from 
Spain  grant  of  territory  on  river 
Amazon,  i.  _'i>i;  hurries  Knglaud  Into 
war  wiili  France,  061 

Bull,  Henry,  an  octogenarian  Quaker, 
assume*  governorship  of  Ithodc  Island, 
mill  restores  Its  charter,  ii,  173. 

Bulilti,  Thomas,  nvn  Qrant'e  command 
fmm  Utter  ruin.  ill.  800 

Bunker    Mill,   an    eminence  In  Charles- 

town,  commanding  both  peninsulas  of 
Boston,  iv.  80S;  iih  fortification,  and 
the  »<•  n]*:it Inn  irf  several  hills  In 
Charlesioun  rivommeruSed;  establish- 
ment of  a  imst  on ;  Colonel  William 
Preset  it  t  assigned  to  the  duly  ;  marches 
for  Charlestown.  defying  Gage's  pro- 
clamation again*!  bearing  arms  against 
the  king,  i-o*;  the  intrenching  pushed 
forward  through  the  night,  000>J  frigate 
"  Lively"  U-gins  to  lire  on  American 
works,  and  soon  a  battery  on  GopB)*l 
Hill;  a  vast  crowd  behold-  the  redoubt 
with  amMemcnt,  605;  Preicntt  tries 
to  extend  his  line,  OUo,  006;  ■offering! 
of  the  American*  who  wait  for  the 
tight  to  W-glii,  BOTj  British  troops,  two 
thOQMIUl  Hi  all,  commanded  by  Major  - 
ui-iil  Howe,  assisted  by  Brigudler- 
geuurul  Plgot,  cross  lo  OiurleMown, 
and,  uuullnf  under  ooverof  shipping, 
halt  lot  ro-enforoenwnle,  00V,  BOB; 
Prescott  sends  Connecticut  troop* 
under  Kiiowlt.iii  tit  oppoM  the  Brit- 
ish; he  makes  a  slight  defence  by 
piling  hay  bOtWOCfl  tWO  niices,  60e, 
tfOtt;  the  raw  and  undl*  iplincd  troops 
have  OOiS  -i\t>-ihiee  hall-barrels  of 
powder,  otttl;  constituents  of  Little's 
rogluieut.  til  I.  id-';  number  of  Ameri- 
can troopt  arrived  before  beginning 
of  attack,  612;  Howe  receives  large  m- 
enforceineut*.  61,'!;  number  of  Ameri- 
cans In  the  battle  not  over  ufteen 
liniidi'  -I.  013,  6ii ;  negroes  have  place 
In  ranks,  id  I ;  CharleetoWD  burned  by 
order  of  Howe.  61 1 ;  his  assault  on  the 
whole  liMiit  ;  hi-  men  appro*  It  within 
Ih.i  rodfl  of  redoubt,  when,  shattered 
by  a  devastating  lire,  they  fall  back, 
614-016;  Howe's  column  moves  on 
rail-ten, io,  ,,nd  within  eighty  yards 
dephiya  Into  lino;  Americans,  under 

Si. iik  and  Knowlton,  and  cheered  on 
by  I'm n  mi.  bold  their  lire  till  the  last, 
VMM  they  hour  forth  a  volley,  which 
throws  toe  British  Into  confusion  and 
retreat,  Mi.;  rejoicings  of  the  Ameri- 
can* at  sight  of  rleeiug  British,  whose 
.•111. N  is  push    them    forward  with   their 

iwordsj  aii.-r  ii  delay,  Pica's  column 

rallies  and  advance*,  liriug,  and  is  re- 

Iceived  with  mother  volley  more  fatal 
thau   the   first;    still  pushes   forward, 


but  cannot  reach  the  redoubt,  ami 
presently  gives  way  in  great  disorder, 
•dn.id:  ;"Briiishitgbr  In!  intrj  attempt! 

t.i  penelrute  the  gra^s  I-  in  .-,  but  fails; 
its  looses,  the  dead  lying  "thick  us 
sheep  in  a  fold;"  the  ball-studded 
fence-rails;    the   hottest    tight   •aparl- 

iiu.-d    ottlivrs   had    ever    kuowu,   617; 

artillery  tiring  from  ahlrsj  and  bat- 
teries, I  barlettown  In  ftsunen.  nhlne  In 

Hie  yanls crashing  on  '  be  •took!  .  Kur- 
goy tie's  Judgment  of  the  battle.  01T, 
618;  ammunition  of  Americans  almost 
exhausted,  018;  royal  army,  exas- 
perated at  its  repulse,   preperej   to 

renew  the  engagement;  the  light  in- 
fantry and  part  of  grenadier-  left  to 
repeat  attack  at  rail-fence,  while  real 
of  twees  are  concent ruled  on  the  re- 
doubt, and  cannon  nlaced  to  rake  in- 
side of  brea>twoi  k;  the  Iti  itisli  ad\  ance 
with  Ilxed  bayonets;  Clinton  join-,  .it 
the  head  of  47  th  regiment,  and  iim- 
rtnes;  toe  Americana  In  the  redoubt, 
only  six  hundred  In  number,  have  to 
encounter  six  battalions  attacking 
from  three  sides,  019;  receiving  a  re- 
served heavy  lire,  the  British  waver, 
and  then  spring  forward,  the  Ameti  an 
lire   slackening ;    Una    who    wale    the 

tiurupet  shot  down;  utlieers  killed: 
:ept  at  bay  by  Americans  with  oJubbad 
guns;  at  last.  PresooCt  orders  re- 
lieal.  which  begins;  the  fugitives 
would  liave  been  cut  off,  but  for  pro- 
k  lie  -lain  at  the  rail-fence  and  the  hunk 
Ol  Hi--  \I\>iie.  who  hold  theenems  In 
check  till  the  main  body  of  American 
army  had  lea  the  hill;  not  till  then 
did  the  troops  of  Stark  ami  Knowlton 

!ii* C  the  station  tbey  had  "  noblj  de- 
ended;"  the  retreat  quite  orderly,  690, 
flSl;  die  British  unable  to  continue 
purenll  beyond  the  latum ue;  one  third 
of  their  force  disabled,  and  the  rest 
overawed  ;  their  heavy  losses,  021,  6-2; 

American  losses,  022.  nt& 
Bufonl,  Colonel,  commanding  rear  of  old 

Virginia  militia,  too  late  to  re-enforce 
Charleston;  retreats,  and  is  overtaken 
by  Tarleton,  with  seven  hundred 
mounted  men;  with  a  hundred  man, 
escapes  by  lllght ,  the  i<»  of  hi-  com- 
mand me  for  quarter,  but  maul  are 

killed  or  fatally  wounded,  \i   HOT,  MO 

Burden,  Ann,  a  Quaker,  sent  to  England, 
I.  3GI. 

Burgrnsi-s,  lions*  nf,  of  Virginia,  o*t  Ufa 
ouiiventioiiof  the  people,  i,  171;  In  \'ir- 
giula,  wages  of,  ."xtti;  o|,j....e  B.>rkeley's 
proposed  "•  levy  on  land-,  ami  not  upon 
heads;  "  right  of  voting  for,  restricted, 
537. 

Burgesses,  house  of.  In  Maryland,  sepa- 
rat'-s,  mid  a  negative  thus  w-eured  to 
renreeentatlTea  at  the  people,  i.  IBS. 

Burgoyne,  John,  a  major-general  with 
II  iwe  in  America  ;  his  uli.,  ure  origin, 
military  services,  an<l  Uteran  awl  ora- 
torical capacity  ;  eager  to  etfaec  shame 
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of  his  birth  wllli  military  glory,  It. 
4,-.';  parades  hi*  principle*  In  house  of 
commons,  declaring  that  there  la  no 

officer  ur  soldier  In  ttio  king's  service 

wbo  does  mm  ih ink  i  in-  pftriunu 

rlnht  of  Ureal  Britain  a  cause  io  tight, 
lo  blc.-d,  I..  die  lor.  4KJ.  483  j  Id*  opin- 
ion of  battle  of  Banker  Hill.  618;  lan- 
guidly pursues  Builit  m  In  <  "inula,  v. 
£«»;  amvas  al  Quebec,  and  sasnniss 
command  of  army;  frnrtwn  prepem- 

tfolis    for  i    nnp:ilgn  ;     nil 

plana  a  dfv.-rsion  by  way  of  Lake  On- 
tario,   while    lie    aarancea     moat    St. 

John's;  hi*  confidence;  meets  is  con- 
gress four  hundred  KroqnoavAlfonldna, 
ami  Ottnwaa,  573;  bis  address  Eo  them, 

673,574;  ac^ulescer I  flu-   Indiana; 

later,  tries  to  excuse  himself  by  say- 
ing ihat  he  "sjHike  daggers,  but  used 
none,"  574;  in.  bomtauruo  proelauia- 
llon,  574,  575;  declares,  In  general  or- 
der*. "  iliin  jinny  nui-r  nut  retreat:" 
Sends  Preiser  in  pursuit  of  St.  Clair 
fleeing  frmn  Tieniideroga,  ami  his  Ileet 
I  the  fugitives  wbo  bad  escaped 
by  water;  reports  to  Ids  government 
that  thaarmy  of  Tloonderoga  is  "dis- 
banded and  totally  destroyed,"  570; 
asksCarleton  to  hold  ITooracTQgawtth 
part  of  three  thoiisund  troops  left  in 

Canada,  hut  is  refused;  takes  a  short 

cut  to  Port  Bdward,  through  a  wil- 
derness, where  a  raat  amoonl  of  work 
la  necessary;  confesses  Ihat,  If  Indians 
were  uncontrolled,  hnrrihlo  atrocities 
would  result,  hut  resolves  tOesnd  them 
toward  Conneottoal  and  Boston,  679; 

In  England,  had  censured  Carh'i<>n  to 
Uerniidn  for  not  nalng  Oswego  and  alo- 
lntwk  Uivers  for  an  auxiliary  fxp.-di- 
ti "ii ;  tells  Carleton  that  all  possible 
means  are  now  to  I»e  used  against  the 
rebels,  and  that  Indians  will  ba  bald 

with  looaer  rein*.  H8;  pledgee  them  to 
stay  through  the  campaign,  68T ;  to  aid 
Siilnt-Legi'i-  by  a  «li v*^rt«f >iii.  send*  e\- 

6 Million  to  Bennington,  6«7;  fonts  the 
iillenkill  at  head  of  a  regiment,  to 
meal  Brevrnann,  os:i,  Canadians  and 
Indian-  deaer)  ;  •■mbarrassed  as  tOltm- 

E lies.  51*0;  In  a  quandary;  refused  aid 
y  Howe,  remember*  Carb-runV  .;,-,.. 
and  atiempiK,  with  -i  v  thousand  man, 
to  force  hi-  way  to  Albany  ;  crosw*  the 
Hudson  Kiver,  and  in' 
ciuup.  vl.  «J;  SeptcinU'i'  '-1),  encamps  in 
sight  ofl  American  lines,  *;  condition 
of  his  army  grows  worse;  the  Imilans 
in. -It  uwa\  from  liim;  in  council  pro- 
poses to  turn  American  left;  agrees  to 
make  a  grand  rnnonnoassroooj  starts 
with  fifteen  hundred  men;  forms  a 
line  neat  Americana,  and  oilers  battle; 
Bends  Can  wtunatogel  in  rear  of  Amer- 
icana. LO,  ll;  expo—  himself  In  battle 

thit  |'i'll"w>;  older:-  n-n-Mt  ["hilars 
camp.  11;  m.ik.  -  hi*  lost  oucompun-nt 
at  Saratoga.  i:i;  hi-  mu>  completely 
invested;  bis  council  unanimous  for 


treating  for  surrender.   13;    stipulates 

fur  p  .  -ton.  14  ;  hi-  truote) 

remain  near  Boston;  Instate  thai  the 

United  Slate*,  have  broken  puhli 
and  refuses  to  give  llstaof  suldlers  who 
were  not  to  serve  in  America  during  the 
war;  sails  for  Bngwn  I  ofl  parol) 
Bui  goyi  red  for 

soldiers  of   Virginia    New    York,  and 

Burke,   Edmund,  d< 
on  the  Acndians.  ill.  I'M:  secratnrj  to 
Rockingham;    bu    greal    pow( 
deficiencies,  4s7;  advocates  on 
legislative  power  mi  i  Mi. 
mron    reception    of   the    petition    of 
colonies,    691;    eager    to    ■ 

meres  ox  the  empii 

idea  of  Amen  iitatlnu  In  par- 

liament, iv.  121;  in . 
den    (or   bis   Inconsistency,    12? 
acting  with  Qrenvflle,  moves  resolu- 
tion- condemnatory  of  pott  ;.  recently 
pursued   toward    Amei  u 
elected  agent  ot  proi  luce  of  New  fork, 
110;  opposes  Boaton  nori  MIL  and  says 
England  will  dm*  a  foreign  tone  spun 
her,  'Jl»7  ;  his  great  speech  on  repeal  of 
tax  on  tea,305,304;  Wilkes  for aupp-rt 
at  Westmlusler,  luvlted  '  i  bs 
date  for  Bristol:  accept".  aTowing  te 
Us  principle  British  luperioritr, 
be  reconciled  with  Am.    ■ 
and  galna  his  seat,  429;  pursue 
ham  implacably,  and  refuses  to 
to  an  undersiamlliig  with  him  on  gan« 
oral  politics;  believes  the  Amei 
will  mil  apart.  44 1 ;  compares  Ei 
t  •>  the  archer  who  -e<-  hi-  mi  n  child  in 
the  arms  of  adversary  against  whom 
he  is  going  to  draw  ids  bow,  MX;  in 
purting  Interview  with  Franklin,  la- 

lin-nt- r--|  sir, it  )..ii  "f  ..>;..!  ,j.  -.  I.iit  dt-rliitf 
It   Inevitable;    brings  forward    resolu- 
tions for  conciliation,  censuring  par- 
liament for  Its  ul  legislation, 
ami    warmly  eulogizing    the    o 
4U7-601;  his  wisdom  a  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  three  to 
presses  surprise  at  timidity  which  per- 
mitted king*!  forces  i     possess  tbera> 
selves  of  New  Sfork  dty,  the  most  lm- 
portanl  posi  In  Ami  rlca, 
nn  eugagi'ineiil  -•:  \'.<-\  iii.  and  be||e\ei 
thai  uugeu '"  ,",;lt  the"  run  Ann  riran 
troops."    v.  57;  in  hon*e  n|    coiiinion-, 
oilers  a  bill  toqulel  Aro«  ■ 
by  reuounolng  pretension  i 
lean  revenue,  106;  thinks 
unaided,  can  oiler  no  affective 
n nee  to  the  i»ower  of  Knglaud 
allies.  '.Ml,  Jiv.  Kay *  tin-  vv.h  I-  ■ 
less,  hopeless,  and  unnatural;  " 
log»  to  Prance  and  m'.-  Pranklln,  but 
the  friends  ol  Koi  klngham  oh> 
denounces    employmeul     of    Indians 
against  coionUta,  •'•'>* ;  urges  *&> 
Willi   Amerlcam*   at   an>    rate,   1 1. 
the-irles     Of     absolute      pa 

power,  and  rights  of  uoniimiiaiic*  and 
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Individuals,  io  embalmed  In  his  el*- 
queiice  a*  to  have  Induced  opjioslto 
t--i  j<i..tr.--  .if  his  character,  79;  tries,  hi 
17*0.  to  It-am  what  law*  can  check 
slavery.  Hii'l  inclines  to  gradual  eman- 
cipation; think-  slavery  "an  Incura* 
bio  evil,"  gW;  congratulates  Franklin 
on  resolutions  of  commons  for  an  ad- 
dress to  tin-  king.  4-tl;  not  taken  into 
Rockingham's  ruiiii— i  ry.  because  not 
burn  in  the  purple,  IBB. 
Burke.  William,  kinsman  of  E<lmmi<l, 
fltvojn   retention   of  Guudaloupo,  ami 

man  iii>-  growth  of  American  colonies, 
111.  243;  ■artoea  thai  Lord  Halifax  be 
api»>iutcd  to  negotiate  peace-  with 
Prance,  MS,  M4:  in  parliament,  says 
Colonists  will  nut  lose  their  constitu- 
tions M  Ithoul  a  struggle,  lv.  295. 
Burleigh,  Lord,  ramonauaiea against tba 
ecclesiastical  court,  I.  223;  what  he 
thought  of  Puritans,  224;  protests 
■gainst    I'x.'riitii-ii  of    Greenwood  and 

Harrow,  for  iHtonnt,  226. 

Burr.  Aaron,  ■  v<»Iinteor  In  Arnold's 
expedition    to    'he    St.    Lawrence,   v. 

ij.'.;  ablet"  Montgomery, eacftpaa un- 
hurt  when    the    latter   Is    killed.    135; 
able  to  General  Putnam  at  New  York, 
400. 
Burroughs,  George,  a  minister  at  Salem 

;  h  iiiiicraft.  and  com- 
mitted, II.  SUB:  scene  at  his  axaoutSon, 
259. 

Burton,  a  Puritan.  malme<l  for  hi-  rolig- 
loai  opinions,  1.  326. 

Bu-he,  a  Mend  of  (Irattan,  publishes 
"  Thei  line  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica," with  vrh.tn.nt  invective  against 
Grenvllle.  "whose  speeches  and  doc- 
trines nmi"'  ('.rattan  to  enter  on  hit 
great  career  in  [rebuilt,"  It.  177. 

Bute.  Karl  .if.  his  character  and  attain- 
ments, lib  liil;  Prince  George's  fond- 
ues* for  him  i  favored  by  Pitt  ami  op- 
posed bj  Newcastle  and  Hardwlcke, 
IBS;  count,  ii hh  i-  Pin,  104;  congratu- 
lates Pitt  on  his  elevation,  IBB;  defends 
Abeffcrombte,  2oi;   called    to   privy 

DOOnoll  and  cabinet,  256;  the  King's 
obsequious  friend;  his  character,  258; 
takes  miN  of  ii-irtlnTu  department, 
260;  has  misgivings  about  Pitt""  resig- 
nation,   973;     intimates     to     Russian 

mlnfstef  thai  England  would  help 
Bnssts  i"  bold  Basi  Prussia,  if  Russia 

would  h-.ld  Frederic  in  chei-k.  2hh;  be- 
comes  firs!    lord  of  the   treasury,    2S9; 

hi»  administration,  290;  submits  us 

project  t'"r  peace  to   U«*dford,  290:  ap- 

1  French  ambassador  of  I  ted  ford's 
nstruotlons,  with  warning  to  keep  the 
fact  secret  from  Bedford, 2W;  Indiffer- 
ent to  further  aoqnlllUons  in  America, 
293 J  ■  strong  purty  forming  against 
him.  367  .  arrange*  for  a  new  ministry, 
an  1  resigns,  367,  368 .  retires  from  pub- 
lb:  life.  ;;:<1 .  -.ought  by  Bedford  and 
Granville,  but  refuses  to  negotiate  as 
to  a  new  administration,  570. 


Butler,  Colonel  John,  Induces  Seneca*  to 
cross  I  he  border  of  Pennsylvania,  under 
British  Hag;  boast*  that  his  force  had 
burnt  a  thousand  house*  and  every 
mill,  ft  144. 

Butler,  British  officer  at  IrOmeqOOti 
Canada;  lavishes  gifts  on  Indians  till 
they  "accept  the  hatchet,"  v.  5K4. 

Bu(»,  Thomas,  an  Englishman,  offers  to 
states  of  Netherlands  to  take  four 
fthlps-of-war  to  America,  but  his  offer 
declined,  11.  22. 

Butteriiel.l,  Major,  left  In  command  of 
American  force  at  the  Cedars,  near 
Montreal,  surrenders  pusillanimously, 
v.  1-1'.. 

Buttrlek,  Major  John,  of  fjonoord, 
marehes  at  head  of  column  t*>  meet 
British  at  Concord  Bridge;  orders 
retuni-flre  on  the  in -ops,  iv.  .vjT. 

Bylnndt]  fount  'lo,  commands  five 
Dutch  shina-of-war,  convoying  seven- 
teen merchant-men;  surrounded  by 
British  fleet,  refuses  to  let  his  convoy 
bo  visited;  In  tho  night,  twelve  of  his 
ships  slip  away ;  tires  on  English  vessel 
about  io  tIj.Ii"  the  others;  the  fire  re- 
turned;  surrenders;  this  out  rage  talked 
about  throughout  Europe,  vl.  144,  245. 

Byllinge,  Edward. purchaser, with  others, 
of  half  of  New  Jersey;  quarrels  with 
I'Vnwirk,  trustee;  embarrassed,  and 
assigns  his  property  to  trustees,  Wil- 
liam Penii,  Gawen  Laurie,  and  Nicho- 
las Lucas,  li.  101 ;  his  claim  of  right,  as 
proprietor!  to  nominate  deputy  gover- 
nor of  West  New  Jersey,  rarlofen,  ioe. 

Bynge,  George,  tho  only  one  In  house  of 
eomimms  who  said  no, on  presentation 
of  Boston  port  bill.  It,  IBB. 

Byron,  Admiral,  succeeds  I»rd  Howe  In 
command  of  British  naval  squadron  in 
America,  vl.  Ift2;  receives  re-enforce- 
ments  which  make  his  fieet  superior  to 
tho  French.  259. 

Cabal,  American,  the,  some  members  of, 
wish  to  provoke  Washington  to  resign, 
vl.  40;  subtlest  members  of.  Intend  ad- 
vancement, not  of  Gates,  but  of  Lee, 
13;  French  envoy  reports  that  It  is  sup- 
ported exclusively  al  the  north,  299. 

Cabal,  the  king's,  administration  of. 
Indifferent  to  religion,  and  careless  of 
every  thing  but  pleasure;  but  coun- 
try better  satisfied  with  It  than  with 
Clarendon's,  11.  162. 

Cabinet  of  France,  a  member  of,  advises 
leading  English  colonies  to  oounua 
In  France  ami  Spain,  and  opening  of 
New  Orleans  to  all  nations  and  reli- 
gions, and  opuses  the  (aklng  fetck  by 
Franco  of  Louisiana,  lv.  1.10,  151 ;  de- 
sir. •«  to  1o.-p.mi  t Is  of  trade  to  protect 

Europe  against  Russian   Inroads,   and 

the  tttdapsndenoa  of  all  colonies,  154; 

only  part  of  Loab  XVI. 's  ministry 
dis|Mised  to  take  advantage  of  Eng- 
land's troubles.  301  j  precedent  or  Eng- 
lish support  of  Conlcans  died  In,  in 
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view  of  boaatbflity  that  France  might 
be  salted  on  to  aid  ootoniea,  ti". 

Cabot.  -I.ilni.  iv.  .  h'<  -   til-  lomuiinshm,  i. 

h;  dlaeoven  ireatern  eonttnanti 9)  his 
disappearance,  i" 

Cub -i,  Sebastian,  seeks  a  north-west 
passage  to  Cathay  mill  Japan.!.  10; 
QUCOVtffl  0OMt-llD6  Of  t  tu-  pfSMDl 
United  Stat.*-.  11  ;  his  long  mid  honor- 
able service  miller  Ferdinand  or  Cas- 
tile, 1_';  hi-  .-\iM-.tirion  to  the   Pad  lit' 

12;  ratnroi  to  England,  rewarded,  and 

»  Ivl-es  to  try  a  north-east  passage  to 
Cathay.  08;  Chariot  Y.  sends  for  him, 
67;  he  gave  England  a  continent  BT. 
C'iii'i'iii  >.  Juan  Kodrique*. commands ox- 
pftdlti  >n  ..r  Spaniards  from  Aonnaleo 
atbern  part  of  Oregon  territory, 
lu  1008,  I-  78 

ItiMoii,    resent     revocation    of 

Hancock*!  oominlatlon    by  retnrtiing 

the  king's  standard,  and  disbanding, 
Iv. 

Cadwaiader,   I-nmbert,  of  Fnlladelpbl  i. 

command*  lines  on  south  "f  Foil 
Washington,  at  Howe's  attack;  has 
no  he. in  for  the  work,  v  4ol ;  orders 
111-*  men  to  retreat.  I.r»2;  favors  assent 
t<*   demand     for    surrender.    IBS,     108 j 

-.  December  2T,  bona  Bristol 
Pa..  to  New  .Jersey, and uiuvcs  to  Bur- 
lington, 187 
Caldwell,  Rev.  James,  Praabvterlui 
minister  at  Connecttcal  Parma,  a 
aealoaa  patriot;  hi-*  wife  shot  at  the 
window  by  a  British  soldier,  and  the 

house  Instantly  barneil.  vl.  3lti. 

:  alete 1  i.v  parliament  for 
British  dominion*,  ill.  M 

Calloway/,  Richard,  one  of  the  foumlers 
mil  eatlv  luartvrs  of  Kentucky,  iv. 
071 

Calvert,  C,  secretory  of  Maryland. 
think-*  thai  a  \\\  will  have  t-<  l.e  I  iM 
In  OOlonuM  <o  sustain  standing  fore** 
for  their  benefit.  Hi.  284;  rejoice*  in 
establishment  of  American  reveuue, 
410. 

Calvert,    Sir   George    (Lord   Baltimore) 

akotcn  of  hi**  career,  t.  it:'.  180;  vlalta 
Virginia.  181  .obtain*  charter  for  Mary- 
land. 181;  Its  provisions.  182;  a  wise 
ami  benevolent  law-glvor,  a  pa  put, 
yel  charll  ihi.-  to  ProCeetants,  183;  his 
Mill,  188. 

Calvert.  Cecil,  aaoond  Lord  Baltimore, 
ohaiter  for  Maryland  issued  to,  I.  UKJ; 
■alls  with  colony  f<»r  Maryland.  184; 
appeals  parli  uii'-ur,  removes  Greene. 
mi  i  appninU  William  Stone,  a  Protes- 
tant.  governor,  193;  the  oath  taken  by 
Stone,  llt.1;  strives  to  prevent  rctinnexa- 
tton  "t"  M  ml m  I  to  Virginia.  187,  198; 
reproves  Stone  for  want  of  firmness, 
189. 

Calvert.  Charles,  son  of  the  proprietary 
of  Maryland,  strives  to  extend  hi* 
Jurisdiction,  ft.  .'•;  Inherit!  Marxian.!. 
e;  limit*  ri^-iii  of  aoRrage,  7 ;  oiipoaea 
attempt  to  calablUh  Anglican  church, 


P;  his  difference*  with  Oolonlata,  anil 
with  Bngilafa  church  and  commenda! 

Pilley.  «;  spirit  <>f  popular  Hbei 
rotaetanl  bigotry  too  **tr. .iit;  for  hi* 
rjotonl  ■ 

Culvert.  John,  in  debute  on 
hill  in  house  of  commons,  wants* 
ot  KaaaacnnaotM  taken  away,  iv.  298. 

Calvert,    Leonard,    Maryland,   propi le- 
tnry'i  deputy,  repair!  to  England  to 
take  council  with  I-u-i   I 
191 ;  n  ;  a  fugi- 

tive, asks  aid  of  Virginia,  192;  raises  a 
force,  and  recovers  St.  Maiv's;  his 
death,  198. 

Calvin,  tlohn,  to  France  'lie  apt 
tie-  Information,  i.  ;,(.-,;  M|  - 1 
continue   work    of    enfranchisement, 

ii    189;   the  boldest  reformer  of  hi* 

day.  Ill,  DO;  his  doctrine  exclusive  and 
re*oluiionury ;    a   rallgloa    wirhoui    » 
prelate,  n  goTernment  wltboal  i 
its  spread    and  eJKbota,    100,   101 ;   bis 

rert!   wt.'k    the  wlldemese,  apart 

from  all  dominion  but  that  of  the 
Bible,  of  natnraJ  reason  and  princi- 
ples of  equity,  101;  arrays  auth->rl(y 
of  Bible  against  that,  of  church  of 
middle  ages,  lill. 
Calvinism,  attempt  toplant  It  in  tforlda- 
I.  83;  Us  political  charai  ter,  pi 
nation,  ii.  182;  denloj  sacnunenl  of 
ordination,   I  p  >Uoy  In  dlf- 

ferent   eounlrles,     Ki;     hist  it  ui  i-n-    ..f 
M:i-.*-;ii-hii-.'ti-    ii-   -jri'-al    -■"initerpart, 
iKt,  i-i;  In  Uonneotkrol  iindecguea  * 
enange,  184, 
Calvluisu    obtain    a    patent    fro 
king,  1. '-•!»;   plant  cohmii-s  In  'lirtcreiit 

countries,    236;     onl< I     Calrlnlst 

eoionlo!  prop  awd  but  views  of  Massa- 
ehii'.etts  and  Conneefhut   prove   lrr>*- 

eoncUable,  839;  perseontl f.  after 

■  i Hon,  411,  413;  expulsion  ->f 
w-irks  great  Injury  to  AngU<  an  ehurvh, 
08. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  iieople  of.  In   public 
met  ting,  declare  dl  -  1 1  their 

own  lm  duable    rights,    i {hi   wtlb 

the  blood  ><(  their  anoavtora,  vrbodiad 
hoping  their  children  would  i  ■ 
It.  247,  248;  men  of,  adojil  the  Phila- 
delphia  rex'Ives  aboul    t.  r.,  ami   avow 
Tln-ir    re.elinis-    to  join    wph     H 
and  other  towns  to  deliver  thvm 
and  poaterlty  from  slavery,  274. 

Camden.  Lord,  boldi 
jinli.iai  ofllce  under  Pitt,  iv  18;  re- 
trmcts  hi-  "pinion  thru  taxation  ind 
representation  are  Inseitarable,  SB; 
thinks  it  «ill  not  be  very  dlfflcall  to 
deal  with  Massachusetts  alone,  hut 
must  I.,   made  i"  repeni  --f  III 

lns..»lenee,  ldl  ;  il reads  fheevenl  '• 

colonies  are  more  determined  than 
they  were  on  the  stump  act;  parlia- 
ment must  execute  thu  law.  in;;.  iui; 
abandons  Chatham,  and  t . » I. •  «  ilraf- 
ton  for  hi-  pole-atar,  129;  thlnka  he 
ought   to  retire,  but  decides  nut  to  do 
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bo,  120,  121 ;  dismissed  by  the  king, 
i'i  *  trusts  tat  people  of  England  will 
renew  their  < 'iiiims  t..  true  unit  i 

txpaal  representation,  lii'J;  In  demit.- 
on  |Mirt-blll  returns  very  nearly  to  hl» 
olil  priii-  -iplue,  301;  nay*.  In  bourns  of 
lords,  **  were   I  un   American,  I   would 

r«r.M    to  the    la-'   drop  -f  my  1*1 1." 

432;  desires  acceptance  of  terms  of 
MMJWi  ami  augurs  from  the  HUflSSd- 
tiig*  i»f  assemblies,  the  MlahnaliiiMiiil 
of  ih.  rights  of  colonies,  441;  says,  In 
home  "t  [onto,  M  von  bara  m  right  to 

t:i  v  A  meriea,  mid  it  Is  a*  lawful  lo  re- 
sist the  tyranny  ol  many  a*  of  one," 
441*.  wiys  the  original  cause  of  the  dis- 
pute with  America  was  the  ten  tax.  In 
wlil.  h  ho  dottles  having  ha>l  a  hand, 
•PJH;  In  hOUM  affords,  replies  tO  minis- 
ters In  a  tpeeon  admired  In  England, 
ati-i  applauded  hy  Ycrgcnncs ;  justifies 
union   of  AiiHTkiinj..  mul  proves  that 

England  nun  fell  In  bar  attempt  t<> 
subdue  them,  4i»4.  4tir>;  denounce*  Itus- 
slau  doclamuon  as  tu  rights  of  neutrals 
as  a  dangerous  edict,  vi.  '&'•:>. 

Camden,  moid  Important  post  In  chain 
lor  hoi, ling  South  r.ir.lina.  the  key 
between  the  imrth  ninl  the  south,  I  i. 
ITS;  abandoned  i»y  BrlUab  after  da* 
stroylng  many  liuibilti^s,  lot. 

OanuleD,  battle  of;  sflvanea  guards  of 
'  la  few  ami  OOTBWalttl*e  •'iii<iiiiitvr ;  (he 

Anarloan  oavaln  See,  throwing  tin* 
niiny  Intoeonfusfon,  whleh  Portertteld 

checks,  ft  -'7s.  j;*.  tiatrs  orders  line 
M  battle  to  be  formed;  the  British 
position  mosi  b»*orabwj  American 
troops  hadly  arranged  ;  (J Alert  orders 
Stevens's  brlgafo  brwanl,  and  It  is 
attacked  by  AVidmirr's  ill  virion  1  the 
raw  Virgin]  mi  Hoe  to  t li«-  « is.  I79, 

L'>*o;  i  'unwell'*  i-  miunnd  followrt,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  American 
army  flee  without  tiring  a  BBOt J  Mary- 
Ian. I  brigade  Bnally  forced  to  retreat: 
Kali''*  division  Ions  in  action,  ami 
very  brave ;  the  BrltJah  foal  heavy: 
thai  «»f  American*,  who  save  BO  nrtll- 
lery.  not  ICBOH  n  :  e\  ery  OOTM  di-p«  r-..i 

,■:  one  hundred  •  <»ttinemul*  led 
by  Gist,  i-SO,  -'-i. 
Cameron,  deput>  British  Indian  agent 
f,»r  rt.uiiln.-rii  department,  shrinks  from 
aaaeatl  m  of  Smari's  plans,  predtt  ting 
bai  burble*  of  Indl  in».  If  por-naded  to 
ttikr  up  tin*  hatchet  iigulnsi  the  relnd- 
llous  whlir-.  v.  49;  excites  Cherokeea 

to  rise  against  A rtcane,4S9;  makes 

attempt  tn  a   like  end  In  upjier  S< .11 1 li 

CaroUtia,  I 

Cnni|i,  lbe*ai « ambridge,  contains] pie 

In  arm*,  Miliar  than  an  army ;  eoMlen 
not  numerated,  enlisted  for  dtterant 

periods;  each  eolony  has  Its  own  rules 

nl'mllliary  g  .i  i-rniiietit.  find  the  troop.. 

bound  by  ;i  ipei  lllc  covenant  whose 
eomHUont  thaj  Inlerpreti  v  Ifl. 
OampaJjfW  ol  I7M    Brit  lab  plan  of.  ill. 

119;  forlT76,  inado  in  hoiie  of  fluiffhlng 


tbe  war,  so  as  to  di--Kai)d  oxtraonll- 
nnry  forei-N  within  tUM\,  .11^;  Qonnaiii 
to  be  rabetltated  for  ftmaium  lu  pro- 

teetinii    i.i'ii'l"";     r''*iil\ed    to    runcrn- 

trate  rotoet  M  nea  York;  one  hnn- 
dfedmao,  with  negroes  and  loyattoo, 
deemed  Kiffloleni  to  reoover  Vuflnla,: 

the   mlnirttry    beHeve    usars of 

Martin,  that,  mi  appearaiiee  <>l  a  sinnll 
British  force,  the  Highlanders  and 
lojalbjbi  in  North  Carolina  will  rally 
to  the  royal  standard;  a  form  ..!  Ave 
nenta  ordered  for  OrJi  earvi  s,  r, 
8H,  W;  a.nav.i  fort .  for  the  recovery 
oi  South  Carolina  prapared, 
1776,  Inuuspicimi-  to  the  British;  ili<ir 
rajMuity.  lust,  and  crm-iiy,  eoamm 
people  of  Wevi  Jersey  from  i"  nti 
active  |>artirtiiii-.  4OT,  -!:»■;  nil  l>Ul  ■  fou 
Points  lu  the  eohinfei  tree  from  in- 
va«lers,  who,  leaving  their  strongholds, 
aresurprNeil  and  pursued,  IM  j  ol  17T-. 
ei..f.-.i  by  the  IJnlted  Btaias  fof  want 
of  m-'iiey.  vl.  J « ■« . . 

<  \-impuil.  I  >ouald,  artsiiinrs  command  of 
New  Y'»rk  troops  alter  death  of  sfont- 
goiuerv;  reproached  for  ordering  a  re- 
treat, v.  135. 

Campbell,  Kanpthard,  dlseloses  Mar- 
tin*'.  Intrigue   with    Hlgblanflen    to 

North  Carolina  cmivenll   n,  v.  M 
Campbell,  1^  >r.l  Netll,  governor  "f  East 

New  Jersev,  H.  n-i. 
Campbell,  Ueutenaiit-colonel,  land*  at. 

Savannah  with  three  thousand  British 

troops,    routs    Howe,   snd    eapturea 

Savannah     and    navy     etorea     almost 

without  loss:  Oermaln  complains  i>e- 
cause  no  Indians  shared  In  toe  victory, 
vi.  251,  BBS;  urges  mnaMtanbi  t"  wn- 

p.irt  Ptyal    lEnVi-iii.ir  ;    tak.?    \ ••-.-•dun. 

"!'  A'i-u-i.i.  _  ■.. 

Campbell,  Oolonel  rTTUuua,  brotber-ni- 
baw  of  Patrlek  Henry,  nnpolnted  to 
command  a  regiment  of  baefcwoods- 

inen,  \i.  I'MT.  j  -lhr«  e.xpeilitlOO  10 
restore  "Miicilowi'ir*  men  to  their 
homes,  280;  iliares  111  hatileuf  King's 
Mountain,  289;   in  battle  of  QullfOflL 

Campliell,    Lord   William,    governor    of 

Siiiiii  Carolina;  is  addressed  by  pro- 
vtpdaJ  oongrese  "f  that  eolony,  It. 
.r..*^i :  know*  nothing  of  his  people,  and 
entrusts  himself  to  guMsnoe  of  violent 

subordinates;    wniihl   lnive   no    uildm 

from  oonsfderate  ami  well-litlbnnad ; 

writes  home  that   bsat   psopla.  I 

as  the  rabble,  halve  Itecnt  leu  Into  rto- 

lent  in-  rati'   no  u.  and 

plans  the  n -lip  'ion  ■■(  i)„-  province  by 
arms;  delays  calling  an  assembly  .  on 
receipt   of  news  "t    Hunker   Hill,  calls 

the  haglshUure,  denies  the  exSste f 

grlei  am  n..  it nd  «  a l  lis  li  .if  the  danger 
nf  vloh-iit   iii ••a* tires,  v     4*i,  -IB;  urging 

ministry  to  employ  fovea  agxiusi  three 
mosi  southern  provtnneei  hli  arrest 
pnspoaed  for  intrigues  v.iil)  country 
I*eoplo,   Ait;   uwaie   of    design    against 
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Fort  Johnson,  send*  a  party  to  throw 

down  Ita  guns  ami  carriages;  having 
dissolved  Hie  last  aessmbly  ever  Imm 
In  Smith  Carolina,  tire*  fur  refuge  on 

l«piii'i|  ilif  "  T:iiiuT,"  man-of-war.  "in; 

enameralea  In  ■  letter  the  ihtIIb  which 
environ  the  patriots  of  Soau  Carolina; 
thinks  a  small   naval   squadron  would 

i|>>  tin-  w  hull-  iHifhifH*  in  i lini  itiMvliuo; 

(flmrieaton,  he  laye,  i>*  Mr-  fountain- 
head  of  all  rtolonoo,  01;  at  battle  of 
Fort  Moultrie  receives  a  oantnalon,  and 

dies  from  Its  effects  In  two  years,  383 

Campu-n.  Major,  c<>mmnnding  British 

redouM   at    forktownj  captured  by 

I.irilli-iiant-coloTicl  Laurriis,  v J.  -t'_*7- 

La,  conquest  of,  lir»t  prnjiosed  to 
Ni'.w   England.   I.  448;  desire  of  New 

fork  ana  other  oolonlea  I iquer, 

11.  2-12;  New  England's  belief  that  its 
conquest  wonld  link  together  ! 
and  her  colonic**,  250;  conquest  of,  re- 
solved mi  In  England,  but  Heel  dctalni-d 
by  yellow  fever,  363;  •,<mquoBt  of.de- 
■gned  by  Bollngbroke,  889;  plan  of 

raiiipalgn.  :-l  .  preparations  for  de- 
fence in  Canada,  BBt,  382;  disasters  to 
KiikIImIi  Beet,  and  Ita  return.  388, 883; 
deemed  an  hii'iiiiibraiioe  by  some 
itesmen.   ill.    4s;    English 

fivoiinii'iii  propoaei  not  to  Invade. 
19:  exhausted  alter  Tlcnnderoga,  and 
deafrea  peace,  80S;  receives  scanty 
■applies  from  Prance* 312;  population 
and  resources.  213;  whole  male  | »>pu hi- 
ll <n  i-tllt-d  toarms,  215;  came  Into  pos- 
session of  England  by  conquest,  8tlj 
opinloim  as  toil*  retention  by  England. 
843-246;  conquest  of,  would  hasten  In- 
dependence <-i  English  polonies,  904; 

cession  of.  to  Frame.  305;  opiiiiunn  of 
Vergenneo  anil  Mansfield,  809;  Gen- 
eral  Murray  prop.***  to  make  a  mili- 
tary colony  of,  3*7;  legal  authorities 
of  England  uactde  that  dutiett  enl- 
Locted  in,  oilghl  be  paid  to  British  oftl- 
een;  old  lawa  overturned,  and  English 
rabetltnted,  180,  430;  unfl tneaa of  onV 

rials;  judicial  abuses;  all  Catholics 
disfranchised,  -I-Hi.  431;  English  minis- 
try ordera  collection  of  same  revenue 
pact   to  Louis  XIV., 400 1   united  witli 

territory  north-wast  <>f  Ohio  to  head 

of  Lake  $  Ulterior  and  the  .MisslsMpVI. 
and  nil  authority  «ver  this  vast  n-gion 
OOnaoUdated  in  the  hands  of  executive 
power,  It.  414;  appeals  of  American 
congress  to.  417 ;  invasion  of,  by  way  of 
the  Chuudiere  and  Kle  am  N"l\.  fa- 
vi.rcil  i,y  >  -I'li^i'  ».«,\ . «.-'«;  Intent  Ion  of  In- 
vading, lain  disavowed  by  same  body  ; 

In  Jane,  177ft,  governor  of,  proolaima 

Ann-man  boraerera  traitors,  estab- 
lishes martial  law,  summoiis  French 
pt  i-iMJiy  to  military  service,  and  in- 
stigate* converted  Indiana  to  take  up 

the    hulehet     against     New     York    and 

New  England;  thane  movement!  make 
oc*  DpaUon  "i"  Oanada  uu  act  of  aelf- 
DjeJenoe    to   congress,    v.    113;    French 


nobility  aeqnlcscc*    in    new  form  of 
government,  bill  British  reeky  I 
teat  against  it  as  a  b-rm  of  arbitrary 
power;  the  peasantry  Inclined  I 
patblte  nith  oolonlea,  denying  author- 
ii y  of  French  nobllltj  as  inaalalialaa. 
113;  to  maintain  a   foothold   in 
wiry  to  win  confidence  nff  Id 
Wooeter'a    unfitness  in    this   r< 
288;  un  army  of  tea  thousand  Jr.  M. 
w lu  alege  train  ami  money,  all 

ed;  Canadians  who  had  trusted  Mont- 
gomery, now  ready  lo  ii»e  against 
Americans;  all  classes  bostlh 
American  oommlsalunera  to,  ami  their 
Instructions;  they  lind  a  geiiTtil  l<  !- 
lug  that  Americans  will  be  ■  iri\  - 
2U2,  2U3;  a  winter  BXpeditlon  t",  iin<!.T 

Lafayette    aaamtloiied    by   congre**; 

Conway   to    be    second    In    OOD) 

and  Stark  t<>  eo-op«'rate;  llates's  prom- 
Ises  as   to  force  and  advantages,    and 

their  bon-reaUxatton ;   the  expedJUoa 

nbaiid<>m-d.  rl.  44;  plan  for  omutu  ij  i- 
tton  "f,  propoaad  by  oongreaa,  bat,  un- 
der Washington's  advice,  abandoned, 
172;  voluntary  cession  of,  snggeste-1  by 
Franklin  us  surety  of  j.ra.r.  44.'. 

Canadians  cul  ■  > ft  from  Francs  hv  supe- 
riority of  English  naval  force,  ill.  US; 
general  destitution,  1!I3. 

'■  t  aneeiiux,"  the,  a  king's  ship  at  an- 
onor  In  Portland .  bar  captain,  Ifovatt, 
and  two  other  officers  stdzed  by  |«rty 
fmni  Oeorntown;  the  oiUeor  left  in 
ooauaand  bombaraa  the  town.  iv.  556. 

Cancello,  l»uls,  a  iKxuluicun  prieBt)  |'-r- 

mltted  to  attempt  conversion  off  the 

nalheH  in   l'lorlda,  1.52;  Is  killed  by 

Indians,  52. 
Caiilbus.    the,    a   tribe   of    the   Abenaki 

Indiana,  oonverted  by  Jesuit  priests, 

and  become  hostile  lot  he  English,  1,  18. 
Cannon,  damea,  "honeat  bnl   Inexperi- 
enced," oulefgnlde  of  convention  a  tdoh 

forms  oonstltotlon  of  Penrnurlvanlah  v. 

43S. 
Canonchet,  ann  *>f  Miantonomoh,  Joins 

l'hillp,  to  avenge  hi"  lathi  i>  wrongs, 

I.    !."■:« .    confident    undo 

i  aptnred  and  condemned  to  death,  »ti.'. 
Canonlcus,  aacbem    of   Marragansetta, 

■ends  message  of  hostility  tu  1*1  \  I 

Colony,  i.24u. 
Canterbury.  ArchMahopof,  In  pn>elums- 

ti.m  furs  fast,  ehui  . 

gress"  with  BrUsefaoods.  r.  88B,  884, 
Cajie   Ann,  colony  n*(ablishei|   thflM 

Arthur    Laki-,    Bishop    ol 

Wells,  and  John  White,  of  Dor 

I.  2ti4;  colony  abandoned,  _'ol. 
Cajw  hreton,  occupied    by    French,   on 

surrender   of  Acadia   to    England,    ii. 

303;  to  be  tuk<-u  by  the  United  States, 

in    lirst   draft   of  their    treaty  with 

France,  vl.  5B. 
Cape   Cod,    first   spot   in   New   England 

ever  trod  by  an  Englishman,  1.  tttt. 
Ca|s-  Fear,  the  southern  limit  vt  ." " 

kiu  speech,  II.  3Wi. 
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Cape  Horn,  nam ed  hva  Dotob  naviga- 
tor for  his  lutiiv.-  town,  Booro,  ii.  ft, 

Capellrii,  Van  der,  Baron,  flic  Gracchus 
of  the  Init.h  republic,  argues  against 
loan  of  troop  III.,  to  make 

war  on  Ainniuii-.  "an  ex  ampin  and 
icnt  to  nil  naiiuus,"  v. 
161. 

Capital  offences,  In  Massachusetts,  bill 
to  transfer  trials  for.  to  N'ovaSeotla  or 
Ureal  Brilaiu,  iv.  3i>0;  passe*  com- 
moiis  by  a  vote  of  more  than  four  to 

;to7. 

Card  rows.  Lord,  lea-Is  a  colony  to  South 
Carolina,  return*  to  BH|UUM  aihl  takes 
pSTl  in  iln'  rcvMluiii.il.  i.  si  I. 

Carleton.Slr  tiny,  commander  of  grena- 
dier* hi  Wolfe's  army,  iii.  H10;  wounded 
at  Quebec,  IBM;  aommmiMh  battalion 
n  n.  I. r  Alheinarle.  'JW2\  Governor  of 
i  '.id  i- 1 a.  1. 1  vi-.es  !■•  iii ant  no  !e£i>lfttive 
IniniiHiiti-H  i.,  ill--  people,  to  maintain 
citadels  at  New  York  ami  Quebec,  and 

to  Maintain  a  mlUtnry  PDrm  iiiat  could 

bfl  moved  from  one  |«olut  to  the  other, 
If,  Uj  thlnkB  it  unsafe  to  march  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  New  York  with 
tan  ten  thousand  men,  341*;  com- 
missioned by  Gage  to  enlist  Canadians 
ami  Indian*  and  march  them  against 
"rebels"  in  any  American  colony,  3n»; 
abhors  this  duty,  ami  reminds  Gage  of 
what  the  Indian-  are.  386;  bringing 
-  of  (Quebec  act,  is  welcomed  bv 
Catholic  olHeials.  415;  .striven  hard  to 
fnriu  a  body  able  to  protect  the  prov- 
ide.-, hi-  ineasiires  to  that  end,  375; 
assigned  to  exclusive  command  In 
Canada,  v.  58;  bearing  of  surrender  of 
Tlconderoga,  resolves  to  recapture  it ; 
I  he  pi  asantry  i«  -ist  Ing  thecall  to  arms, 
he  appeuls  to  tin-  Catholic  bishop,  who 
send"  a  mandate  i.,  \„-  r.-ad  in  church, 
but    without   effect,   113,  114;    gathers 

iiim  handrod  UanaJtBana  at  Montreal, 

who  disappear]  Bud*  the  Indians  of 
little  service;  though  often  solicited, 
will  not  let  the  savages  cross  the  fron- 
ii- r.  ISO  IStll  t»>  ridse  siege  of  St. 
John's,  plain  a  Junction  with  .Maclean; 
i  mi  nkHci^ht  hundred  regular?-.  Cana- 
dian*, and  Indian-  at  Montreal  to  cross 
the  si.  I..iui,n  .•;  they  are  tire* I  Into 
by  Warner,  and  forced  to  retire  in 
disorder,  1-1;  embarks  with  a  hundred 
troops  for  Quebec;  finds  the  river 
guarded  by  American  troops  who  cap- 
ture the  flotilla  and  troops,  he  escapes, 
-and  arrives  at  ouebec;  an  tnefflaenl 
military  officer,  but  his  humane  dis- 
position,  caution,  and  firmness  guar- 
antee the  st rou y  defence  of  the  city; 
ha«l  beeu  Wolfe  s  o u art enn aster,  and 
seen  I  lie  ra-hm— «  of  .Montcalm  in  risk- 
ing a  battle  outside  the  walls,  ]'-".»;  or- 
ders all  who  will  not  Join  In  defence  to 
leave,  ITJ,  13";  bis  force,  130;  hi*  hu- 
mane treatment  of  American  captive*. 
1.77;  maligned  to  Germain  by  subordi- 
nates  in   Canada,   and   charged    with 
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killing  the  Indians.  423;  lookson  recov- 
ery ot  Hue  or  communication  between 
New  York  and  the  St.  Lawrence  as 
Ids  own  work,  but  for  the  preeeni  aim* 
only  to  gain  control  of  Lake  Cham  plain. 
IM;  defeats  Arnold  and  1*  mat 
the  lakes,  I"  I  -  U7 ;  land*  at  Crown 
Point  and  could  take  Ttoonderoga  with 
ease,  but  reserves  that  triumph  for  a 
new  campaign;  return*  to  Canada,  to 
t  In-  amazement  of  Hrit  ish  officers.  4'_'7  : 
warmly  received  at  a  ball  In  Quebec, 
Ignorant  that  hi*  disgrace  had  been 
i.rdon-d.4HS.  l-*:  had  checked  excesses 
of  savages;  Id*  scruples  give  oflbnee, 
and  are  override*!  by  the  king'*  orders 

to  ■■  extend  operational*'  policy  of  arm- 
ing them  deplored   by  humane  liiiti-h 
and   (lerrnati  officers  in   • 
originates  the  project  ol  making  re-en- 

(broemenni  for  Howe  traverse  avast, 

almost  desert,  region;  nurse*  h"pe  of 
leading  ten  thousand  men,  victorious 

Into  the  united  States;  the  plan  eari- 

oii-.lv  defective  to  those  who  know  the 
coun[ry,,Vi-;  accepts  service  of  Six  Na- 
tion* and  other  Indians,  570;  amazed 
by  his  Hiipersedure  by  Iturgoym .-.  673; 
ordered  by  Shelburne  toretnni  to  New 
York,  vi.  43U;  supersedes  Clinton;  his 
clemency ;  sends  back  exiled  Caro- 
linians at  OOSt  Of  the  king;  orders 
raiding  Iroquois,  Ottawa*,  and  Chlp- 
pewtis  to  bury  their  batchers,  tiio. 
Carlisle,  Lord,  one  of  the  three  llrltlsh 
eomnils.-lonen.scnt  to  make  pea*  e  with 
America;  spoke  In  House  of  Lords 
of  Insolence  of  the  rebels,  and  called 
the  people  "base  and  unnatural  chil- 
dren of  England/1  vi.  i.n.   with  his 

a i  ite-.li-approves  the  policy  of  en- 
feebling New  York  by  detachments  to 
distant  points,  157. 
Carolina,  the  principles  of  her  govern- 
ment ami  of  that  of  Massachusetts 
coin] tared,  i.  483;  noble*  anil  courtiers 
her  proprietors.  484 ;  rival  elalmantsof, 

484:  expedition*,  to  colonise  author- 
ized by  Virginia,  485;  colony  planted 
In,  by  New  Knglanders,  485;  It  does 
not  [»ros|»T.  4*<i;  explored  by  "Vir- 
ginians born,"  487;  proprietors  of, 
obtain  new  charter  covering  land  bo- 
tweon  Bl*  and  88"  W  north  latitude, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  I'acitie,  4si»; 
provWona  of  charter,  4!K);  ennstttu- 
Hona  of,  represent  only  attempt  in 
United  States  to  connect  potitleaJ 
power  with  hereditary  wealil. 
statutes  of,  contrasted  with  those  or 
Europe,  4U5;  popular  enfranchisement 
made  Impossible,  4IT7;    William  Saylo 

counni— toned    governor,    i!<7;    vital 

alteration  in  constitution  with  resp-'ct 
to  religion,  4'.*>;  proprietaries' govern* 
meal  otfjajiied  with  Monk,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  as  palatine,  4%;  founded 
by  proprietaries  in  commercial  fa-Id. hi, 
510,  fill;  emigration  to,  under  Weal 
and  Sayle,  511 ;  settlement  ou    e,%>Ua?| 
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River:  Immediate  establishment  of 
i.  | >n  tentative-  government,  510;  divi- 
sion of  ]Hilirf>'nl  opinion  in;  conditions 
OflU  I  .nndattoll  D01  unfavorable.  .".II  , 
It-    In-Ill  nti-'ii-    "Imped     by   churactel 

oi  .'iiii^riiin-t;  laod-granbi  to  w 

only  state  millltlinj  planting  Willi 
slave-labor,   512;    pfttollltBl  demand   a 

new  parliament;  behoved  to  be  fit 
f-T  growth  of  oiivr.  DDibwrtas.  mm 
oranges;  emigration  to.  from  Kn^iand : 
chief  resort  or  exiled  Huguenots,  515- 
521;  struggles  of  !»-■  -i-l.-  with  pro- 
prietaries, 522,  OSS]  who  are  se- 
cured by  resi»ect  for  vested  right*  At 

revolution.     ]j.     190 j     pOHtlfflll     Mini     ivli- 

gtotu  dSffbreooa  In,  198,  IBT;  Bothal's 

administration  it  triumph  or  iK>pulur 

party;  proprietaries  dUiv.iw  net*  of 
democratic  lagtaustare,  197 1  Philip 
hud  well   made  gowrnor,   hut    fulls  to 

cc  ojriat,  I«,  li'is ;   proprietaries 
voir  i, i  i,-t   paonle   i»-'  governed  by 

Siowers  of  the   charter.    I'.'-;    TbOBMM 
iiiltli  appointed  iiovcni.tr,  John  Anh- 

dntedievacorj  origin  of  dtopopw  In,  186; 
Areiidale's  muubttor}  potter,  119: 
liberty  of  ooonmonci  oobIbrm  on  all 

Christians,    except    pBOtata,    199.   200; 

(fopriecary  kgwatton  mwwul;  re- 
ii--  hcreditaiv  nobility  ami  the  do- 
RllaJoa  of  wealth.  900;  illH-nters  e\- 
eluded  from  colonial  legislature,  appeal 
to  house  of  l.-il.-..  ami  Intolerant  act* 
of  proprietaries  declared  vol.i  by  royal 

Minority  j  power  >t  proptlemjleji  wan- 
ing; the  colony  prosperonc,  i_*i •  i  ;  startle 
products,  201,  202;  begins  hostilities 
against  Spain;  to  it  the  llrst-frults  of 
the  war,  debt  and  paper  money.  :t71. 

Onrpenters,  of  Ifoston.  refuse  toe.  instruct 
barrack*  fort  lit  •  arm  > .  It.090]  of  Phila- 
delphia, furnish  a  hall  for  second  *-. >n - 
tiucntal  congress,  507. 

Carr,  Dubney.  an  eloquent  Virginian, 
propones;  a  system  of  Intercolonial  e-om- 
1 1 1 i i  T oe«  of  correspondence  ;  his  early 
death.  lv.  251). 

Canington,  Edward,  of  Virginia, 
(Jreeiio's  quarter  master,  gives  wise 
advice,  vi.  :(!'.'.  receive-,   pi  ai*e,  BBB« 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Maryland,  on  com- 

iniu.'u  i  if  .  ..ii  i-[  ...ii.  1. -in  .-:  cm  in  i-- 
-iMinr  to  Canada,  v.  298;  Ml  election  to 
congress  excites  hope  in  dlsfran.  hl~. ■-! 
Catholic*;  ineuiber  of  OOllfienilubol 
committee  t.t  v]>it  the  nnny;  very 
friendly  t<>  Wnslilngtoii,  Vl.  46. 

Carteret,  James,  ereaied  u  landgrave  of 
South  Carolina,  I.  610. 

Carteret,  James,  natural  sou  of  Sir 
George,  made  governor  <<i  New  Jer- 
sey, in  plae*  of  Philip.  Ii.  72. 

Carteret,  Philip,  assumes  governorship 
of  New  Jersey.  II.  171;  displaced  by 
eommtw  nt  assembly,  and  goes  to 
England,  172,  173. 

Caiiier,  James,  raises  cross  and  shield 
wiih  French  lilies  at  the  Buy  of  Oasne. 
1    14 ;  his  second  royage  and  naming 


of  Montreal,  15;  his  third  voyage  Bute 
KoUtvuI,  and  failure  of  UH  expedi- 
tion, in. 

Cart  weight,  John,  an   enthusla- 
labors  to  purify  the  Britl-h  oonstitn- 
tlon;  advocates  freedom  of  Asm 
It.  9V0j  ih  unwilling  to  serve  In   Au.m- 
leu. 

Carver,  John,  seeks  consent  of  I 
company  (•«  the  emlgratjon  o( c 
in    Holland    to   Northern    Virgluia.   i. 
337;  his  death,  24r. 

Carver,  Jonathan,  of  Connection!,  ex- 

£loree  bortlera  of   l-ake   SapetioT   and 
loux  country  beyond  i*. 
counts  of  Great  Hiver,  Orvgon,  whlon 
llowed  into  ; '  urns  to 

celebnite  richness  of  the  region,  and 
advise  Kuglish  settletueuts  tber.-in, 
and  opculng  of  communication  with 
China  and  Kasl  Indie*,  lv.  167. 

Cary,  Thitiiuis,  app-iinif-l  deputy  gover- 
nor of  North  t'antlhiu  bgrgOVatnOf  of 
Booth  t'.ir..llna.  and  di»-plaie.l.  il. 
2(M ;  takes  up  arms  against  Oovemof 
llvdf,  894 

Casco  Bay,  vlslteil  by  Captain  OUberl  In 
1607,  I.  205;  inlands  in,  appropriated 
by  Maesachiifctiw,  848. 

Casimlr,  Fort,  built  by    Dntcfa,  Bl    New- 
castle,     Del.,    capture  I      by    S». 
governor,    Klsing,   a    fulu 
Swedes,  II.  55. 

Cast i ne,  Me.,  u  post  established  II" 

Maclean,  ItritUh  general;  grenl  I. "i'C 
sent  by  Massachusetts  M  Uostroy  ii. 
I'n  t  badly  naodwdi  interruptwl  by  an 

English  tieet,  and  American  vessels 
burned;  the  British  masters  east  of 
Penobscot.  \i     _'l  I. 

Outrloa,  Mar.juls  de,  stic^ec*ls  Sartlne 
as  French  minister  of  marine,  vl.  370. 

Caswell,  Ulchard,  of  North  Carolina, 
'.'  to  general  congre-.-,  Iiastena 
home  to  promote  a  convention  .  rein.  - 
taut  to  admit  (he  MoeaaUj  of  resist- 
ance, but,  having  nnule  up  Ids  mind  to 
It,  advocates  resolute  policy,  and  en- 
sures Newbern  cotniuittc  lor  | 
ling  the  governor  to  escape,  v.  Mi  fall 
high  rank  as  a  patriot ;  la  detained  fat 
at  lioine,  and  succevle<lasdete- 

EiteiliUflieialctiligresj.  by  John  PeUll. 
.;  at  lif.id  of  minute  men  of  Newberti, 
N.C.,  pureoed  by  Maotlonnid,  i 
misleads  his  enemy,  191;  takes  a  new 
position    and  defeats    him    with    loss, 
192;    his    prisoners    and    booty, 
commanding    militia   In    Nortii    Caro- 
lina, disregards  Kalh's  orders.  I 
joins  tiates,  277;  holds  centre  at  battle 
of  Camden,  270;    tiees  with  bis  com- 
mand, 2**0. 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  her  repudiation 
by  Henry  Vlil.  break*  frietultditp  with 
Spain,  and  opens  New  World  t*»  Kng- 
llsh  rivalry.  I.  65. 
Catharine,  Empress  of  Ku»>U,  lo-rgenltis 
itnd  moderation,  ill.  'Mi,  801 .  n«i  , 
813;     determined     to    govern     alone; 
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excels  in  knowledge  and  industry; 
berdl*tinguishlngcharacteii«tit»,  \<r<- 
posca  emancipation  of  serf*,  v.  60,  61; 

answers  Gunning's  inquiry  about  hir- 
ing of  Russian  troop*  by  Britain,  not 
specifically,  bat  assures  him  of  her 
readiness  to  aid  the  king  a*  bethought 
proper,  63;  her  advh  o  to  ilmmlug  a* 
t- ■  olapate  Willi  colonies;  her  answer 
to  Geo rg i'  MI.'s  letter,  refusing  his  re- 
quest, !«;,  no  foreign  Influence  sways 
her  In  the  cam,  97;  esteems  Fox  and 
Knglish  liberals,  and  Inclines  to  prop- 

"-iii"n-   favorable    to    Ajnortea,    n 

S23;  finds  herself  called  to  lead  in  rte- 
of  neutral  rights,  and  is  hardly 
restrained  from  violent  remonstrance* 
to  England,  238;  biota  to  Harris  that 
Kn  gland  can  instantly  restore  |«eace 
b>  renouncing  ti.-r  ■ ■<>!.. nil--,  jlo;  angiy 
at.  NlSlin  of  Buaatan  idd|«*  by  Spain, 
adopts  general  measure  for  protection 
of  ucr  oomnieree,  And  orders  ships 
made  ready  for  chastisement  of  Span- 
lards,  246;  eigns  <)•  ■. tUtfftti uo  of  fixed 
principles  of  neutrality.  21*;  invites 
Sweden.  iJvnmark,  Portugal,  and 
N--Th.-rl.inds  to  join  In  supporting  her 
declaration.  240;  this  declaration  ac- 
cepted by  neutral  power*  from  Arch- 
angel to  Constantinople.  89Vj  after 
accession  of  liberal  ministry,  Included 
the  government  iu  her  admiration  of 
England,  l".o 

Catawba*,  inhabit  midlands  of  Carolina, 
apeak  a  langu  '-:••  "I  their  own,  now 
evtinet;  hereditary  foes  of  the  Iroquois, 
before  whose  prowess  they  dwindle 
away,  H.  401,  402;  remain  faithful 
all.  i   Hraddock'a  defeat,  Hi.  126. 

Cathmnid.  George,  claim*  from  Sir  Wil- 
li mi  Berkeley  a  large  pant  of  land  on 
Albemarle  Sound,  1.  4*7. 

Catholic?..  Soman,  administration  of 
Maryland  In  the  hands  of,  1.  11)1;  dis- 
franchised. p«*.  (he  tirst  sUjp  toward 
their  emancipation  in  Groat  Britain; 
In  Canada  content  without  a  represen- 
talive  assembly  io  which  only  ProtCft- 
tants  would  be  eligible:  accept  partial 
enfranchisement  as  a  boon  to  a  con- 
quered people,  lr.  414;  clergy  aware 
that  the  great  privileges  granted  In 
Quebec  act  were  but  an  act  of  worldly 
policy;  Catholic  Canada  could  not  up- 
lift the  banner  of  the  King  of  Heaven, 
or  seek  perils  of  martyrdom,  416;  In 
anch  a  frame  of  mind,  appeal  of  Ameri- 
can congress  received;  the  relation  of 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  to  be 
modified,  416. 

Catholic  powers  unite  to  resist  change*; 
their  failure  and  ita  consequences,  111. 
309. 

Cavalier,  nephew  of  La  Salle,  loins  the 
latter's  colony  for  Louisiana,  II.  338. 

Cavaliers,  recover  power  In  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Treasurer  Dauby,  II. 
163. 

Cavendish,  member  of  Raleigh's  expedi- 


tion In  15K5;  afterwards  circumnavi- 
gates the  globe,  I.  7>. 
OavendJnh,  Lord  John,  refuses  to  serve 
under  Grafton,  Iv.  15;  depffi 
civil  war.  which  necessarily  involves  a 
foreign  one.  467;  pronounces  the  hir- 
ing til  troopafrom  Heaae  and  Bruiunrlck 
disgraceful  to  Britain,  v.  17!*;  in  debate 
on  idng*a  addtaaa),  in  Iffovenibefi  ITtO, 
objects  to  policy  of  the  mlnlatry,  116; 

in ->\< ■-  thai  house  In  committee  of  the 
whole  consider  the  revi-il  of  atiti- 
AnieHi  an  acts  ol  parliament,  to  whl<  li 
the  Howes  had  pledged  tin  mfalaten, 
418;  moves  In  house  of  commons  for 
orders  to  withdraw  British  forces  In 
America,  \'\.  2M. 

Caucasians,  various  races. Join  Ineoloniz- 
tug  central  stales  of  tin-  union,  il.  60 

Challiis,  an  ntlicei  ol  Ulhaulf '*  expedi- 
tion in  Florida,  escapes  massacre,  I. 
99. 

Chambly,  people  of,  under  .lames  Living- 
stone, of  New  York,  and aided  DJ  Maj  a 
Brown,  w  ith  a  small  detachment  from 
Montgomery's  army,  sit  down  b 
the  fort  In  the  town,  and  compel  its  sur- 
render; the  colors  of  the  wvi  nth   ivgi- 

ini-nt  taken,  sent  as  a  Eroofa]    I II- 

gresa;  the  prisoners  sent  to  Connecticut. 
and  seventeen  eannon  and  six  tons  of 
powder  taken,  v.   121. 

Chaniplaln.  1-ake.  the  i  .nun  likI  or.  l-est 
sccurttv  against  Indians  aud  Cana- 
dian*, iv.  :::.".. 

Chaniplaln,  Samuel,  leads  an  exjte«Utlon 
to  Canada,  I.  17,  18;  his  character  and 
narrative-,  18;  founds  l/ueboe.  and 
makes  a   campaign   against    the   Iro- 

Suols,  20;  builds  Fort  St  Lottla;  eslab- 
shes  the  authority  of  Franc,-  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  21  ;  his  death.  21. 
Chancellor,  Richard,  officer  muter  Wil- 
loughby,  reaches  harbor  of  Ari-liangel, 
1.  66. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  the  chief  city  Of 
South  Carolina,  its  foundation.  I.  611; 
Its  prosperity,  512;  port  of,  opened  by 

Ueute&ant-'fovernor,  til.  .v*2;  tea-ship 
arrives  at;  Use  eonaigiieea  penaaded 
to  resign;  collector  seizes  tea,  which 
spoils  in  the  cellars,  iv.  >l ;  Us  trade 
In  the  hands  of  British  factors,  334; 
the  astsH-iaiion  punctually  enJon  ad;  a 
ship-load  of  slaves  sent  out  of  r..|on\ 
by  consignee,  and  furnitutv  and  hotaea 
from  Knghind  not  jterudiiiil  to  land, 
486,  487;  all  powder  in  public  maga- 
zines and  eight  hundred  stand  of  arms 
in  royal  arsenal  seized,  .V>2;  protected 
by  hasty  works  on  approach  of  Pre- 
vost;  arrival  of  Kutle<lge  with  militia, 
and  Miiullrle  with  rfinalnsof  his  force, 
and  three  hundro<l  men  from  Lincoln; 
besiegers  and  Inwleged  nearly  equal  in 
noBBoer,  vl.  2M;  sudden  departure  of 
the  enemy,  apprised  Of  Lineoln'f  ap- 
proai-h,  2o8:  description  of,  In  17M), 
204;  surrender  of  Lincoln,  266;  terms 
of  capitulation,   iitf6,  207;    rapine  of 
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cantor*  unre«raiued ;  amoaut  of  (Mr  I 
ip  ■'! ;  British  protection  granted  unly  I 
on  condition  of  promise  ufluyalty ,  jc:  ■ 
Americans  cannot  recover  It  by  force,  [ 

Charles  I.,  hi*  ilisposition  toward  Amtrl-  I 

can  e>»l..uie».  and  his  first  measure* 

Mag  thou.  I.  151.  152:  utters  to 

rata  for  w  I*  .k  crop  of  tobacco,  l»; 

•f   stimulates  emigration 

'  '  Virginia,  161;  attempts  to  gain  a 

ami  fr.ui  It,  WT,  It*;  resolved  to 

K.crn  » Icli.>ul  a  parliament,  178,  37*; 
i  councils  divided,  WJ ;  his  (unum 
of  StralT.rt-.i'.  safetv.  >l;  his  variable 
policy,  >3;  his  overthrow  at  Marstoa 
Moor,  il:.-  crisis  of  straggle  between 
Presbyterians  awl  Iisdepcudenta,  eST; 
seised  by  the  lu-lependcnu,  an;  sen- 
tenced to  death,  >»;  Injusti. 
coademnatium.  3W:  iu  enacts,  3*». 
3VI;  enters  into  close  alliance  with 
Dutch,  it.  3». 

Charles  II..  appoint*  Sir  William  Dave- 
aant  governor  uf  Maryland.  I.  19s; 
his  only  pledge  on  accession  to  the 
throne,  a  vague  proclamation,  -Ml ;  his 
character,  4ol;  a  steadtast  Catholic 
402;  his  benev,4ence  a  weakness.  *B ; 
procaabBeil  by  cub  mica  of  Plymouth. 
Hartford.  New  Haven,  Conueciicat, 
an>l  Kh-.le  Wand.  4I»;  caricatured  ia 
Helland.  432;  glees  away,  during  arst 
foar  years  of  his  reign,  a  large  part  of 
a  continent,  431;  proclaimed  at  Buetoa. 
436;  receives  Massachusetts  envoys 
courteously.  IX:  fears  that  Massachu- 
selt*  wlU  break  her  allcgi*.: 
hi*  chief  object*,  during  his  reign.  to  1 
protect  Catholic  religion,  and  make  . 
the  power  of  the  crown  absolute,  ¥T. ;  ! 
proposes  logive  Maine  and  Sew  Hauip- 
ahlre  to  Duke  of  Monmouth.  44V;  em- 
barrassed by  his  favor  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic*, aad  the  apprehettsiou  uf  Catholic  ' 
■arc*.— Inn  to  the  taroae;  delays  mras  . 
ares  against  Mnssarhturlti,  476;  his 
command*  anhecded,  476:  diasolTe* 
parliament,  ami  becomes  undisputed 
la  aster.  4.,;  provides  two  vessels  for 
bringing  foreign  Protestant*  to  Sooth 
Carolina,  to  cultivate  production*  of 
Southern  Europe,  513;  his  restoration 
a  political  revolution  lo  Virginia,  537. 
538;  restoration  threatens  Sew  Setli- 
ertand.  ii.  «4 ;  dissolves  last  perl  lament 
of  his  reign,  1  w ;  his  monarchy  abso- 
lute, vat. 

Charles  I II. .  of  Spain.  hl»  amiable  nature 
and  leaning  toward  liberality,  ili. 
31*.  317;  congratulating  Ixnus  XVI.. 
hopes  for  continued  harmony  between 
the  two  countries,  occupied  la  prepar- 
ing to  chastise  Algiers  pirates,  ami  to 
settle  a  difference  with  Portugal.  It. 
S3),     hi*     -  bed     by    his 

iking  a  treaty  with  Amer- 
ica without  hb>  cunegat;    druads  re- 
publicanism   ■■::    lite    borders     of   his 
sa  m,.re  than  all  the  power  of 


Britain.  rL  75 ;  nfwm  the  prlat  *f 
FVald*.  75.  decUne  Una  he  will  not 
then  or  ever  enter  bsto  uarnil  of 
France  aud  England.  7» ;  avi^hc  eajwy 
revenge  .*  England,  l-ut  has  leanssd 
to  shrink  front  war;  mowed  Wy  I 


p. ..lie)  to  li<  e  at  peace,  aad  t*>  aveal  a 
war  destined  to  destroy  Use  akt  easuBsal 
system,  65,  H;  makes  war  oa  the 
Jesuits;  extorts  assent  of  the  |mu 
aooUtluB  of  the  orler.  *7;  tarn  Ian  I 
by  A  mericaa  ludepcmjrnce  inks*  vice- 
roy allies.  *»:  oounicUac  saapaarel 
sway  him.  lot;  I  magi  new  ansae*  af 
France  breaking  ia  oa  English  Bre- 
rsles.  162;  evades  aasaeriag  letter  uf 
Maria  Theresa,  t*4;  complains  that 
France  has  Drought  Spain  Into  war 
for  its  own  Interests  alone :  desire*  to 
retain  United  State*  in  vassalage  to 
Great  Britain,  or  drive  them  to  an- 
archy; will  not  receive  Jay.  aad  de- 
clines a  visit  from  Gerard.  3t>7 ;  secretly 
asoda  draft  for  a  million  arras  to  Paris, 
as  his  contriuuti  »  to  America. 
averse  from  hostile  measarca,  3SS;  the 
best  uf  Spanish  Bourbons;  merciful 
and  well-meaning,  bat  more  of  a 
monarchist  than  of  a  Spaniard,  SB ; 
otatlnsln  lUfmilnr  of  regality  again*; 
papacy;  bad  exiled  the  Jesoila,  bat  re- 
More*  vitality  to  lb*  inuuhsti-m,  SB. 

Charles  Aagustos  of  Save- Weimar,  rv- 
f ases  to  aUow  recruiiiag-oraces  I «  the 
English  aarvka  to  be  opened,  bat  cun- 
sents  to  delivery  of  vagabonds  and 
convicts;  personally  atciasda  refusal, 
rL  m.  us. 

Charie.  City  county,  Ta,  people  of.  rtss 
to  protect  themselves  f*1"^  ImHaai. 
LM 

Charles.  Doke  of  Brunswick,  his  extrav- 
agant expenditare*  oa  follies  and  on 
his  army;  assents  to  George  III  • 
proposition  to  hire  troops,  v. 

Charkwtown,  M*%..  a  church  organised 
it.Lac.  public  meeting  see  linir  own 
welfare.  "  and  the  fata  of  nnbora  Bul- 
lions," In  ins  p.  ass.  It.  Me;  shows  sack 
spirit  a*  to  suggest  a<blitioa  <f  its  com- 
mittee to  executive  direction,  274 :  sm 
of,  ready  to  risk  their  Uvea  and  for- 
tune*, 27«. 

"Charming  Sally,"  cargo  of.  thrown 
into  the  water  Bear  Chariest,. 

iv.  m. 

Charter  of  alssschemttl.  It*  breach  by 
transfer  of  castle  to  king's  officer,  a 
haglniilng  of  civil  war,  iv.  306;  crown 
law  officers  report  that  It  had  not 
bean  dissolved  by  quo  irarraass  or 
judgment,  bat  that  mialemeaaon 
charged  against  the  corporal  I. *  were 
aaaaaeat  to  avoid  the  patent.  1.  Bli 
committee  oa  plantations  order  fas 
srvirraNlo  brought  against  it,  and  new 
laws  to  be  framed,  «J;  adjudged  for- 

Chatter,  secoad,  of  Virginia.  I  mil  the 
'     L  104 ;  iu  provtahma,  loS. 
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Charters,  American,  bill  in  parliament, 
In  1701.  10  abrogate  nil;  hill  warmly 
advocated,  i "if  n.it  passed  onaavimi 
of  war  with  France,  il.  244. 

Chun  res,  Duke  ilo,  fnvi.ru  war  with.  Eng- 
land, v.  308. 

Chase.  Samuel,  the  foremost  man  In 
Maryland,  but  character  uu]  Banners; 
has  tlie  confluence  of  the  province,  v. 
40;  his  an  ill  on  in  congress  to  send  en- 
voys to  Prance  fails,  ^7 ;   conimlisloncr 

from  ooagreoi  to  I  tnaaa,  2H;  guides 

the  people  of  Maryland  In  patriotic 
unanimity,  310. 

Chofltelliix,  a  French  writer;  thinks 
there  eon  bo  neither  durable  liberty 
nor  happiness,  but  for  nations  uii'ier 
representative  govern uient,  v.  'J45. 

Chatelet,  <  loont  du,  sent  as  ambassador 
to  England  bj  cimisenl. iv,  «<;;  oon- 
vinco>l  Unit  England  cannot  reduce 
her  colonies  if  they  -demld  rottel,  and 
thinks  reboUloD  i-  not  ■">  far  off,  si, 82; 
report*  thai  they  no  longer  Deed  cup- 
port  of  British  crown,  and  view  it* 
measures  us  tyrannous,  il* ;  B»kn  what 
I-.  the  list-  of  mi  army  in  so  vast  a 
country  as  America.  132;  rflgl 
ability  of  France  and  Spain  to  take 
advantage  of  complication  between 
Kngtand  and  her  colonies;  studies 
int.-n  oloidaJ  commerce,  ami  get"  opin- 
ions of  Franklin,  133 ;  again  calls  atten- 
tion .if  i  iboUen]  to  America,  and  urges 
action  of  Fiau'e.  i;i> ;  colonies  will 
never  reoogntie  the  right  claimed  by 
parliament;  discusses  policy  of  France 
and  Spain  toward  oolonles,  140  |  hi- 

letter  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  excites  attention  of  Louis 
XV.  and  his  court.  146,  I  hi;  urges 
Ctioiseul  to  employ  free  Irado  as  the 
liberator  of  colonics,  it;;  pleased  with 
Idea  of  a  republic  00  the  Mississippi, 
and  thlnki  spam  win  nerei  derive 
benefit  from  Louisiana,  ami  that  she 
should  let  its  people  form  a  republic. 
101. 
Chatham.  Earl  of.  his  speech  In  house 
of  lords  advocating  conciliation  to  the 
colonies,  and  the  punishment  of 
1  i  hi  .  .  vl.  M,  55;  arrays  himself 
against  American  independence,  re- 
jects Richmond's  proposal  that  he 
nliall  move  an  address  in  the  lords 
favoring  reunion,  and  threaten--  to  op- 
'  in-  motion  ;  enters  house  wrapped 
in  flannel:  attempts  to  reply  to 
Richmond,  but  l';ill-  hark, and  i-  borne 
t"  the  bed  be  i*  never  to  leave,  B8,  B8; 
a  sketch  of  his  political  career,  69; 
save,    In  house   o!    lords,    "  We  might, 

Inatead  of  i  uwting  onoondtttonal  sub- 

nil»*iou    from    colonies,   to  give   them 

unconditional    redress ;  "    (neb 

baate  to  forestall  alliance  of  Frame 
and    Spain ;    his    advice   rejected   by 

nearly  four-flfrhs  of  the  house.  M7 ; 
In  answer  to  Lord  Suffolk's  approval 
of  employment  of  Indians  agaimtt  the 


Americans,  Invokes  decisive  Indigna- 
tion on  BQoh  principle-.  574. 
Chatham,  older  sou   of,  goes   to  Qtl 

a-  <ailei"n's  aide-de-camp;  hut  Chat- 
ham's sou  cannot  draw  hi*  gWOfd 
ag  «ln-t  the  Americans,  and  he  n 

Chatham.  while  cart  of.  Is  readh^  several 

NiW  R  i  igi. i  nd  u  rttingi  M  with  edmlrn- 
tion  and  love,"  town  of.  in  Maaaacho- 
setts.  Is  declaring  attachment  to  its 
civil  and  religious  prim  Iplee,  li   M0, 

Chauuiouot,  a  -Jesuit.  Hie*  to  convert 
Chiondaaaa,  ii  817;  i»cnetrates  to  land 
of  Seneoaa,  318. 

Chau\  in,  a  merchant  of  St.  Mnlo.  obtains 

a    patent     for  a    monopoh    "f   (hfl   fur- 
trade  iii  North  America,  i.  it. 
Checsman,  oltlcer  of  a   New  York  com- 
pany led  by   Montgomery  at  t,1  ■■■ 

■  nten  with  him  the  Brat  barrier,  v. 

134;  and  fulls  with  him  in  death.  135 

Cherokee*,  divided  In  sentiment  a*  to 
English  ami  Preuchi  iii  10] .  after  ren- 
dering gi**I  ser\  ice.  neglected  by  Vir- 
ginia, '_'.>;  soiin.-  of  them  killed  by 
\  i    i   !'!«« Niiii-n.   and    hostili- 

ties reeu]cT888,239;  a  conference  brings 
aboiit  a  treaty,  and  barman]  ret 
239;  Irritated  by  stoppage  of  supplies, 
but  send  frienuly  wtter  to  Charlea- 
ton,  t*a  B80]  far  from  being  milted 
against  English,  230;  eend  deputation 
to  CharleatoOj  to  report  thefi  destfe 
for  peace,  331;  their  hostages  mur- 
dered; attack  Fort  Nlnety-elx,  234; 
their  villages  burned  bj  Grant,  280; 
conclude  peace  with  Carolinians, 981 ; 

the  mountaineers  of  aboriginal  Anoi- 
Ica;  their  home  in  the  Upper  valley 
of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  highland"  of 

Carolina)  Georgia,  and   Alabama,  ii. 

402;  attack  Boone's  party,  and,  when 

seetised,  shift    tin*  accusation   from 

trllsj  to  trll"  ravagt  -  in 

the  west  In   1771,  19,  121  ,   bee* 

men   begin  to  organise   war-p 

against  them  j  desii  udlon  Or,  With 
1  Vela  wares  ami  Bbawneee,  by  Cress p 
and  others,  421;  and  Creeks,  lnduoed 
by  British  agent-,  w  promise  (■»  lay 
waste  settlements  on  the  V7a 
Houston,  Kentooky,  and  Noltchnoay. 
and  even  us  far  as  Cumberland  and 

Orecn    lUvers     to    kc.p    the     moun- 

tntueers  occupied,    vi.  - 
Chesapeake,  name  of  Spanish  discoverer 

of.  unknown,  1.  62. 
Chessman.    Edmund,   a    leader   of    Vlr- 

Sinlan   trooist  under   Bacon,   captured 
iv    royalists,   L    G.V»;    hin  wife's   nohle 

plea,  fcn,  r».vi . 


Chesiertleld,  Karl   of,   predicts    Preneh 

revolution,  iii.  87 j  biB  hituetitatioiia 
over  oonditloii  ..f  England,  I7!». 

Chicheley.  Sir  Henry,  leads  troop* 
againsi  Seneca  Indians  in  Virginia,  I. 
B  i  B 

Chlckasaws,  faithful  allies  of  the  Eng- 
lish; their  homes  In  the  upland,  wLetv, 
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rise  the  Yaxoo  ant]  the  Torablffbea,  11. 

404.  In-.. 
Chime,  Kobert,  app»MUstocommiasiouers 

In  England.  I.  366. 
Chippewa*  (or  tijlhwavs).   hold  conntry 

fi'-ih    mouth   of  Green    Bay   to  head- 

waten  of  Like  Baperlor,  11.308. 

iwa,  Inhabit  ooantry  between  the 

Mississippi  and  ( I iv  'I''-iii)ii«lK't. ;  excel 
BTery  othet  till.*-  In  agriculture;  allies 
of  the  Preach,  ii. Mm. 

GbolMQl,  Krench  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, war  ami  marine,  favors  peace, 
ill.  -Jf.o,  -.i;i;  i-il.-m  to  negotiate  sepa- 
rately   wlih    England,    261;    an    able 

statesman,  bol  with  ■  gonial  dm  In- 
trigue, 261 ;  Pitt's  opinion  of  blra,  262; 

111-   pr .  .p-.-ii  i-  .M    I'mi 

fere  Men  Orleans  and  nil   isoulaiana 

Bo  Spain,  417;  send*  an  othcer  to  I  ravel 
through  America  In  disguise,  417;  ex- 
101  regret*  for  cession  "f  .Missls- 
sippl  I"  English,  uml  say*  that  Amer- 
ica nni-i  *om)i  become  independent. 
5U;  ronunet  charge  of  brelgn  affairs: 
report  of  his  agent  as  to  resources  and 

tliHjKNtiiiiin  of  Amort  m  oohmlea.  lv. 
17.  U  I  toil  England  fore- 

s-  ■-  :i  ifvolutloii,  ainl  K  surprised  lo 
tl ii*  1  thai  -  oloulei  ipoak  boldly  of  rights 
anil  a  cu-rjiiiiion.  1*;  di-iiii".  s  nil 
former  theories  about  America,  ami 
studies  condition  of  British  ooiMuea, 
17;  refuses  Spain's  renuest  to  pre  pari' 
for  war  against  England,  88;  send* 
Kalb  to  American  colonics,  to  ascer- 
tain their  ■rants,  their  resource.-,  and 
dlsjwieltton,  40, 4i;  his  Judgment  nore 

Imparilal  and  dear  than  that  of  any 

British  minister  altar  Shetburno,  41; 

bl*  comment-  on  prrieeedhigs  lit  Brit- 
ish parllamant.  IT;  contemplating  as- 
cendency of  Britain  In  Aria  and  Amer- 
ica, sees  the  ill,  but  does  not  see  the 
n-medy,  56;  the  idea  of  emancipating 

the  whole  oolontaJ  world  alluring  to 
hlDtM;  leea  Importance  of  rhring  oof*- 
trovorsy  between  England  ami  her 
.•..h.nii--,  and  ->  n. is  Count  du  Chatelot 
as  ambassador  to  England,  76;  dis- 
cusses   a     treaty    of    commerce    with 

Amertoa,  and  is  sure  of  ■eparmtlon  "i 

lii.    colonies  from   Britain.  95,  96;  col- 
documents,  papers,  sermons,  &c, 
about  America;  concludes  that  Amer- 
ican repreeantatlon  is  impracticable. 

Kill;  tliinks  Americans  will  never  yield 

i'i  in  appearance,  1.'I2;  favors  com  - 

ui'  i -  - ■  ■  -t   Spanish  ami  French  colonies 

with  English  colonial  in  America,  bul 
Spain  decline!  i"  Interfere.  198,  133; 
approval  Da  Chaeelet'i  opinions  alsmt 

America,  and  promises  to  communi- 
cate them  to  king  of  Sp  iin.  138  i  thn  it- 
ens  to  retaliate  Hot  Brltlah  subserlp- 

11. in     for    Ooralca    by    raising    one    in 

France  for  people  or  New  iork,  140; 

answers  Roohfbrd,  that  success  of  Itus- 

bi.i's  projects,  which  Bo.  bibrd  desired, 
would  be  duiigcruus  U>  repose  of  hu- 


manity,  1M;  counsel*  Spain  to  make 

tactile  settlement  with  England  as  to 
'olkland    Islands.  216;   dismissed  and 
exiled    because   he   was   the    fftfnd    of 

philosophy,  freedom  of  Indoatry,  and 

colonial  Independence;   his  alma,  his 

achi.n-  Iim-m:-.    >n-i  hi-  p..lh  \.  '.'17. 

Christ  Ison,  Went  nek,  a  banished  man, 
enters  ooort  daring  Ledrint'*  trial; 
interrogated,  and  deolei  guilt;  bona 

guilty,  Tint  discharged,  I.  368. 

w  ...Ionics,  the  design  to  plant 
matured,  l.  93. 

"Christian  CoaunonwealUL  The,"  title 
of  Bitot*!  lappreased  treaaat .  , 

Chrlstianitv,  the  spread  of  among  the 
Indiana, I  406;  rejected  i.\  PokamoWt 
Indians.  457. 

Chorch  government,  system  of  estab- 
lish.M.  . 

Chorch.  Benjamin,  elected  dfrex 
hospital  established  by  oungrc*-. 

Church    of  England,    the.   continued   a* 
the   church   of    Virginia,    1     119 
prostrate  undor  the  long  parlbu 
3fH  ;  the  parties  In,  i.  219,  220; 
lion  t...  '-'.'";  alt.  in]  di   It   in 

Maryland,  Ii    K;  refuses  advan 
James  II.,  l6.i    peraecatod  end 
11" ii-,   170;    unity  of,  an   unquc* 
rule    in   Knglaml    mil  >.•    Henry    VIII., 
190,    191;   Its  oontjnaanoe   il   national 
church  taken  for  granted.  1!M  ;  n 
monopoly  of  pollticHi  p«>wer  In  South 
i  arolina,  300;    eatabllahed   In 
laml.  211 ;  oppre.vi.m  of,  turns  etuigra- 
ti.m  from  Ireland  t>.  America,  173;  in 
aid  -if.  the  crown  Incorpoi 
for    l*rr»p:tgatiug    Gospel    lu    Foreigu 
Parts,  27 it 

Older.  ia.\  on,  ridiculed  by  Pitt,  and 
excites   turbulent    i 
367;  act  mudlticd  by  intiuviice  of  Tin. 
88S. 

Civilisation,  Euro[s9an.  history  of,  his- 
tory  of   gradual    eiifrunchbeiu 
classes  of  society.  11.  78. 

Clare,  Viscount,  defeated  by  Burke  In 
election  at  Bristol,  I 

Clarendon,    Karl    or,    minister    andaf 

Charles  II.,  avows  bis  friendliness  to 
Massachusetts,    i.   439;     ministry    of, 
clalnu  preponderance  in  state  f<>r  the 
king,  and    renew*    intolerance   In   rc- 
ligion.  ii.  161,  162 
Clark,     George     Bogers,    and     another. 
elected  by  settlers  west  of  Loots 
as    their   representatives    In    Virginia 
assembly,  and  Instructed  to  ask  that 
their  settlements  bo  made  a  * 
vi.  1M;  settlement!  Incorporatt 
named  Ken  tacky;  Clark  broodi 
oonqoeat   of  land  to  north   of  river, 
and  sends  men  to  reconnoitre   : 
vlllagis  on  the    till  noli 
Wabash ;    tells  Ge 
son.  and  others,  of  bts  porpoi 
house  of  delegab  ■    blm  t  • 

aid  an  expedition 

-,    105;   surprise   Kaskuskia  ami 


Kahnkla,  1S6;  receives  submission  of 
pcopluof  Vliioenn«s;  hi*  critical  situa- 
tion; bears  of  Hamilton's  weakness 
at    Viiu  i-niM  mil    captures 

tlie  town,  Ik;  I9pj  »-:•  j *t  n r-_-?-  prisoner* 
ami  goods  from  Detroit;  thanked  by 
assembly  of  Virginia;  his  achieve- 
ment*, 190;  cannot  panne  hk  ricto- 
riou»  career,  re-en foreements  having 
be*n  diverted  fnon  him.  101;  estab- 
lishes K-.i-i  .l.'iiiM-»Mit,  ..n  tin-  Missis- 
sippi, live  miles  below  ibe  mouth  of 
t!i.- Ohio.  191. 

Clark,  -l.-it.i-.  clergyman  at  Lexington, 
bold  writer  of  patrlulle  state  papers, 
Iv.  fil»;  says  that  from  April  lit.  1775, 
"  will  lw  daled  the  liberty  of  the 
American  world,"  632. 

Clark,  member  »t  congress  from  Now 
Jersey,  objects  to  Washington's  proc- 
I:* in  iii"ii  to  ill..-.-  under  Ifi  1tlsh  pro- 
t  eel  ion,  that  an  oath  to  the  United 
■■-  is  absurd  before  confederation, 
v     !:», 

Clark,  a  fugitive  from  Georgia,  defeats 
Colonel  Ur<>wn  at  Augusta,  ami  cap* 
tun*  rich  gills  Intended  for  Cherokee 
-;  is  pursued  by  Cruger  ami 
Brown,  am)  thirty  of  hU  men  put  to 
death  by  order  uf  the  latter,  vl.  28H, 
ft* 

Clarke.  John,  leader  of  friends  of  Anne 
Hutchinson,  who  settled  near  Provi- 
dence, 1. 309;  agent  of  Khode  Island  In 
England.  1-7 

Clarke,  Sir  Francis,  Burgoyne's  first 
aide.  killed  In  second  battle  of  Beh- 
m tin's  Height*,  vl.  11. 

GUrke,  a  Baptist  of  Rhode  Island,  ar- 
rested for  preaching  iu  Lynn,  and 
fined,  I.  362. 

Clarke.  Klcliard,  of  Boston,  eonslgneo  of 
tea,  refuses  to  return  toe  to  London, 
Iv.  271.  272. 

Clayborne.  William,  secretary  of  Vir- 
ginia, umler  Sir  George  Yeardley,  1 
152;  superseded,  1M;  secretary  of 
st.it.-,  HBj  establishes  a  company  for 
trailing  with  Indians,  17*.  I7!t;  occu- 
pies Isle  of  Kent  with  settlers,  170: 
allegiance  of  his  settlement  riahniol 
uner  Maryland  patent.  is.7;  his  men 
attacked  and  oaptored  by  Marvhutd- 

ers,     Is";     attainted    by    assembly    of 

M;ir>iand.  is*-,  decided  by  oommnv 

aioiwreof  plantaltoni  the!  the  Isle  of 

Kent  belongs  to  Lord  Baltimore,  l&f; 

.  ■    Maryland,    107;    taki-s    |»k-«"<- 

si'ti  of  si and  his  council,  and  ai»- 

points  new  council,  107. 

Clergy,  the  Knglisb,  most  of  them  iub- 
mit  to  see  or  Home  In  Mary's  reign,  1. 
21«;  tin'  interior.  «d  England,  at  Itef- 
orraatlon,  ti.id  common  faith  and 
Political  cause  with  the  people,  11.  HO. 

Cl'TgMiirii,  in  Virginia,  their  tenure  of 
onto  .  character,  Ac,  ii.  807,  'jus.  au, 

Cleveland,  Colonel  Benjamin,  Joint  men 
of  Watauga  prior  to  bnUra  of  Oow- 
Denej  active  in  llial  tight,  rt.SK 


Clinton.  Charles,  of  Ulster  county,  N.Y., 
with  bis  latest  breath  charges  his  sons 
tt.  stand  by  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try, 272. 

i.'liuioii,    George,    admiral,    mid     royal 

forernoi  oi  Hew  York.  lii.  is;  his 
umeut  over  the  tendencies  of  colonies 
toward  Imii'iH-iid.-nee,  18,  1'-';  nrgjM 
the  necessity  of  using  i  r- "■! •-  i.<  ,iit'..i. .u 
hi-  authority.  III;  resolves  to  SJUWt 
from  anUmiai  end  revenues,  94;  de- 
mauds  of  New  York  assembly  a  reve- 
nue to  the  king  for  five  years,  20; 
tho  assembly  refusing  to  oompty,  be 
prorogue-  It ;  culls  "ii  the  klio;  to   take 

action, 95;  nrges  aeoeavltj  .t  "oneok- 
Inglnoolenca  of  faction  bra  powerful 
luterp.'M!  i  it/'  ami  advises  Imposts 
on  win.-  and  Weal   India  prodaee,  kZ; 

asks  assembly  for  aid  for  Six  Nations, 

4u;  Impeached  by  New  York  toe  em- 
bezzlement ami  soiling  offices,  108. 

Clinton,  Ueorgtr,  appointed  to  command 
of  forts  on  the  Highlands,  r.  ©56: 
chosen  govern. 'i  of  New  York;  praised 
by  Washington,  and  disapproved  by 
Schuyler  on  eeoounl  of  hi-  family  eon- 
nectiuns.  5H0;  liasteiis  with  a  small 
force  to  Fort,  i/llnton,  while  Ids  brother 
James  takes  HMPIBand  of  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, vl.  8;  escajies  on  Qnntwn  uf 
the  fort,  0;  thinks  Lord  North  Is  two 
years  too  late  with  his  political  ma- 
noeuvre, 71. 

Clinton.  uoneml  James,  joim*  Sullivan 
in  iii<ii  in  otmnCry,  ri  SU, 

Clinton.   .Sir    lleury,    a    maJor-gOl 
goes  with  Lord  Howe  to  Aiuerha.  ion 
of  a  former   governor   of   blew    York, 

and  related  Co  Bedford  and  Newcastle, 
Iv.  4h'J;  his  rieet  arrival  hnCapefner 

Klver.  in  May.  177«;  inclined  U>  ettt«r 
toe  I  'h'-.-.ipi-uke,  but  urged  b] 
William  Campbell  to  attack  Charles- 
ton, v. -a4l,  '242-  Issues  proclaumti-n  of 
pardon  to  all  In  North  Carolina,  who 
will  submit,  save  lb. we  and  Hartueti. 
'_:(_';   inr.i"    urt'   Charleston;    *«nd*   I.. 

Moultrie  his  proclamation  denou g 

the  rebeUlOB  In  South  Carolina,  'f,l; 
his  Indecbdon;  lands  his  broODI  on 
Long  Island,  a  naked  sand-i>ank  ;  his 
batteries  on  I^mjj  Island  open  tire; 
embarks  his  troops,  but  dares  not  lumi 
them;  aayi  "it  was  impoH.-il-h;  to  de- 
BMH1  on  any  plan,"  ami  doe*  nothing, 
'l~'.i\  einlmrks  in  tl  i    New 

York,  JnI  ;  commands  two  F.nu'dsh  uud 
two  llc-sian  brigadt-s  convoyed  Into 
harbor  uf   Newport,   K.I..  46*;    dttpH 

Putnam  by  feigning  attack  on  rah- 

kiil,  vl.  B;  garrisons  Fort  .Montgomery 
and  returns  to  New  Y'ork;  t< 
ir-.in  (.ii'in.-ral  llowo  command  of  tho 
army.  1S2j  ordered  bj  Oennnln  <•> 
abandon  I'hiladcli'hia  and  hold  N-w 
York  and  Rhode  Island,  and  to  attack 
l'i..\  l.l.'iirf.  Boston,  ami  other  port*, 
tying  veeNla,  stores,  ami  ship- 
building  malerlaU,    Ul;    ordered    L-j 
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the  king  to  detach  Ave  thousand  m 

fur  i:"ii.jiit..|*I  of  the  French  lt-l:ni'I.  St 
Luc  la,  1.14.  1  '■■  with 

over  seventeen  thousand  effective  men, 
his  retreat  Memluj  to  loyalist*  ■  viola- 
tion of  the  king's  faith.  1ST;  m 
by  wa>  "I  Monmouth  tu  Sandy  Hook, 
13$;  ifnliiH  time  by  Luo'h  folly  and  dis- 
ot-dienee;  sends  baggage  forward 
with  strong   fori-.-  under  Knyphausen. 

OorowalUri  division  reoutiiilngi  sendi 

force  against  Lee,  130;  after  Mon- 
mouth, abandons  his  dead  and  badly 
wounded,  and  retina,  141:  reporti  n 

Germain  that  lie  will  probably  have  to 

abandon  New  Fort  end  wo  to  Halifax, 

J.'.o;   arriw".  in   lUc-le  1-1  m-l  with    rc- 

i  nfbreemeate  the  day  after  SnttlTan*i 

escape;  bis  army  euu  huhl  no  part  of 
the  country,  can  only  ravage  and  de- 
stroy, l.vi;  ordered  to  send  a  thousand 
men  to  rc-eiiforee  I'ensucoln,  and  (hire 
thousand  t<>  take  Savannah.  157; 
threaten*  to  evacuate  New  York  and 
retire  to  Halifax;  complaining  and 
otl'eiudve  to  the  minister,  157;  represses 
conlldeiiee  .if  Germain  by  faithful  ro- 

isirta  of  Inadequacy  of  hb*  force.  171; 
alls  sburt  nf  Germain's  requirements. 
wlm  wautH  ten  thousand  provincial 
levies;  understands  |»hv(t  of  the  In- 
surgent* and  hit  own  re 
reluctantly  send*  troops  to  Georgia 
and  West  IndSet;  his  supplies  and 
money  scant,  and  New  Yorkers  unwlll- 
lOjg  >o  lend  to  him;  writes  tu  secretary 
of  slate  **  I  to  not  let  AH]  thing  Ins  ex- 
I-. .  i,-d  of,, ne  circumstanced  as  I  am," 
KJ;  resolves  to  carry  out  order  for 
reduction  of  Charleston;  receives  re- 
i.'iii '■-!.  cim -nts,  but  is  delayed  by  uncer- 
tain ail i Hide  .i1"1)'K-;.mu_'.  _•'..:  leaving 
Knyphausen  in  command  at  New 
York,  embarks  with  eighty-live  hun- 
dred men  for  Charleston,  2ti3,  2fi4  ;  a 
dbaatrooi  voyage;  losses  of  vessels, 
ami  moat  uf  the  horses;  at Tybee  has 
ten  ilioti-iud  iii.-n .  but  orders  out 
Lord  Kawdon's  light  regiments,  Mft; 
summon-  the  town  to  surrender,  2<W ; 
in  i^nltiea  his  capture  of  ptfatman, 
1'iiT;  sends  expedition*  to  Augusta, 
Camden,  Ninety-Six,  &C,  to  i 
the  disaffected,  '-'o  ;  Issues  procluma- 
tlon  requiring  all  Inhabliauts  of  South 
Carolina  to  bo  active  In  securing  the 
royal  government;  report*  to  Qnt- 
in  mi.  general  loyalty  in  the  state, 
M9;  hid  written  home  more  truth 
than  was  welcome,  and,  In  rc»i>ons<  to 
his.  oondittonaJ  wish  to  he  recalled, 
Germihi  allows  him  to  transfer  qUh 
ouminaud  to  Cornwallls,  270;  censured 
by  friends  of  Corn  wall  Is,  8S3{  rapaln 
to  Hew  Jersey  with  nearly  four  times 
as  many  troops  us  oppose  1dm,  bu'  fivis 
at  attempl  on  New  Jersey  m  proma- 
Uld  resolves  to  abandon  It.  317  ; 
eiiii'.u kselght  thousand  men  for  lthode 
Island,  but  returns  to  New  York  with- 


out   action ;    censured    for   want   of 
energy;  more  than 
on   arrival    of   French    t; 
to   England   that  It   Is  dail\    Is 
less  possible  to  carry  oil  the  war  with- 
out re-enfon  -■iini-  i  fraud 
and    corrupt 

into     plot     with     Arnold,    830;     asks 
Andre's  release  of  Washington,  on  the 
ground   that    he   used  a  II  i 
329;  lament- 

basely  attribatea  Andre  - 
Washington**,  pen  >nal      . 
and  note:  reproves  Oonm 
lug    without    orders,     i<"i.    db 
i..-( main's  hint  to  1 1  sign,  and 
against  Corn  wai  Us's  plan,  100,  4<>l ;  re- 
solves to  hold  a  station  In 
hay,    -III*;     orders     Arnold     to 

Connecticut,  -ill;  fears  ati 
fork,  and  tells  Cornwallis  to  take  a 
defensible  pomitiot)  in   Virginia;  fore- 
l>e  Grasxe's  plans,  4b>.   will  not 
b«  dujs-d  by  Cornwall!!  Ini  •  n  signing, 
417:  sure    that   New  York  will 
tacked,  ti«;   prefect   Zorktown  as  a 
station  for  the  protection  of  the  sinVs. 
ships.   420;  so  sure   W.i*hhigt>:, 
jet  i      \>    New     York,    that     be     \, 

undisturbed  passage  of  Hadaon  Bivef 
431,  422 .  September  3,  fin 
Washington    Is     moving     southward. 
422;   holds  couucll   of   war.   which   de- 
cides to  relieve  Cornwall :- 

Closing  events  of  revolution;    alms  of 
chief  European  nations;  da  lali 
dents  spring  from  South  Carolina,  vl. 
283. 

Coddington,  William,  a  leader  of  AJtM 
Hutehlnson's  Mends  In  the  EUsotfc 
island  settlement,  judge  of  tie-  oosb- 
m unity,  i.  300;  commissioned  gnvnraofl 

of   islands   III    Rhode    lslaiei.  I-  i 

nii--ion    vacated    ou    appUcatioa    to 
council.  34C. 

Cotiiii,  John,  commands  part>  ofrflgvlan 
and   Canadians   al    QlMbi 
countered  by  Montgomery,  r,  i  14 

Collin,  Nathan,  an  American  sailor,  his 
noble     answer     to 
agents,  v.  339. 

Coke,    member  of  parliament    for  Nor- 
folk, proposes  an  address  to   the  king 
to  disavow  declaration  of  commit 
to  America,  vl.  l.M. 

Golden,  CadwaUader,  oldest  member  of 
royal  council    of    New    York. 
makes  rei»orl   of  political  con.li 
H;    favors   pai  II  un 
taxation,  75;   his   Tears  of  den. 
element  In  Ainei  lea,  and  bis  ren 
24H;  made  Ueu tenant-governor 
York.   -Is;    tneers    at    ihr-e    popoiai 
lawyers     Imbued     with     Conn 
i.nuciples.  283 ;  tries  to  neurrailie  the 
influence  of  lawyers  and  great  laoeV 
ho|.|ei  -  :  on  right  to  appeal 

from   verdict   of  a  Jury    to   the    lungj 
brands  John  Mortn  Scott  as  ai. 
diary,    and    urges    removal    of    Judge 
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R.  R.  Livingston.  437;  pwmlaca  that 
*-  . 1 1 1 1 1 >-  .-Inil!  bo distributed,  IM;  pul ^ 
fort  of  New  fork  in  sta 
and  boast*  Clint  be  IiimI  "etVcctually 
discouraged"  sedition.  506;  in  resolved 
to  have  ibe  stamps  distributed.  510j 
give*  way,  promising  to  wail  for  ar- 
rival of  new  governor;  In  unwilling 
tu  deliver  iUmp»  to  oommon  conn.-ii; 
appeals  to  Gage;  thirsts  for  MVOIUEB, 

ami  reporti  to  England  thai  rapabU- 

can   lawyers  are  authors  of  the   ini»- 
chl'jl",  5^2;  after  death  of  Mime,  gov- 
ern-. New  York;   toll*  leglslatu 
duties    Imposed    by    parliament    will 

iirobably  Ik-  removed  next  session,  iv. 
77;    .;  in   .Iv.    w  ilh    refi.-r.-iii->' 

to  the  complaints  of  lueoii-titueuis,  to 
supplicate  the  king,  who  will  hear  ami 
relit-v.-  with  paternal  inch-mesa,  495; 
nays  of  Dunne's  motion  in  congress 
that  a  negotiation  will  give  the  people 
time  to  eo.il.  betm  ail  the  colonics  be- 
roiue  equally  desperate,  5X2.  583. 

Collguy.  Admiral,  >l>-sites  to  establish  a 
HogUOIKH  refuge  In  Florida,  i.  53;  ra- 
nawa  bli  eflbrta  for  eoloulidug  Florida. 
54,  *..i ;  the  remarkable  realization  of 
liis  dt-M*jn  to  make  tic  -"in  he  in  region 
of  North  America  an  asylum  for  the 
Huguenots,  1.  514,  515. 

Colleton,  dames,  appointed  governor  of 
Booth  Carolina,  1.  5°3;  quarrels  with 
colonlnl  p;irli  iiie-nt .  and  OJtctudCQ  re- 
fractory members;  deliod  by  assem- 
bly; declares  martial  law;  disfran- 
chised and  banished,  6M. 

Collier.    Sir    Uoorge,    with    a    fleet    In- 

terrujits      Massachusetts      expedition 

inline,   and    disperses   ll,    vi. 

a 1 1. 

Collins.  James,  Imprisoned  for  treaaou- 
Bbln  oinioMlnin  in  Virginia,  ii.  16. 

Colonial  Quarter,  the  first  provisions  of, 
I.  05.  90. 

Col oniiil  government,  system  of,  how 
hod    by   English    government,    ii. 

Colon!  il  policy,  Kniiland's.  destroying 
itseir,  lb.  44;  in  It  seeds  of  war  with 
Franee  for  territory,  and  with  Amer- 
ica tor  independence,  44;  at  war  with 

hseir,  too,  3uo 

Colonial  system,  Townshend's,  flrst  op- 
posed hy  Ni'vv  Vork  protesting  against 
great  powers  of  colonial  court  of  Judi- 
cature, ill.  :«U. 

Colonhil  revenue  demanded  for  military 
ilefence  and  expense*  of  civil  list,  111. 
19;  bill  for  raiding  ruo<l  twice  In  par- 
liament and  poatponed,  367. 

Colonies,  plant'-d  l«v  tli<-  1 1' «.r  and  hardv, 
1.    101',   103;    the  New    England    enjoy 

respite  from  persecution  during  last 

twenty  years  of  reign  of  Charles  I.. 
i.  |30;  rapid  growth  of,  890 J  beginning 

of  manufacture-  in,  331;  held  subordi- 
nate to  parliament  when  named  In  Its 
Sel.t.  but  Miuwiehu-'-lts  had  refused 
to  admit  such  subordination,  413;  tax 


on  m.-rehfiiidi  '   or  Imported 

lioni  kingdom  nr\.-r  levied  In.  413, 
411;  the  norilicru.  oOTMOUilatlon  ■>!",  ii. 
137;  population  ofln  IMS.  17.".;  emigra- 
te m  of  their  founders  most  uinin*  atom 

■  vrni   of   seventeenth   century,   it:.; 

rel  itlons  chlcth  \»  Ith  England  and 
Prance,  186;  English  statesmen,  after 
BorolnnoD  of  L6H8,  had  no  plan  for 
administering.  P«i;  ill.  a  'got  .  unnenis 
most  free  ever  known;  popular  '•!«•- 
ment  In  had  no  rival.  ZTli  oontrc  of 
gravity  for  Puritan  culture  transferred 
to,  J7;i;  royal  requisition  b>r  im-n  and 
moiu-y  unheeded;  their  affairs  put  in 
hands  of  a  boon  of  OQIHiTi lurifffifln  for 
trade  and  plantations.  275;  taxation 
of  for  English  treasury  not  dreamed 
of;  but  general  dc-iie  In.  to  aid  lit 
Common  defence  against  Fr.-nch  un>l 
Indians.  27.S;  strife  n-  to  pOWOT  U)  bU 
OOMnteOj  always  dented  in  A  niii  i>  i. 
27*;  proposal  to  bring  them  Into  closer 
dependence  on  the  crown;  requisition 
for  money  on,  refused  b\  Pom 
nla  and  Massachusetts,  280;  ordered 
to  proclaim  war  against  France,  build 
forts.  \-c.  In 1 1  .  \.  u>-  th»m  selves,  "M ; 
taught  by  danger  the  neces-iiy  of 
union.  B80j  repulsed  from  Canada,  at- 
tempt little  more  than  the  defence  of 

frontiers.  303;  undisturbed  by  war 
against  Spain,  except  Mew  England 
and  South  i  arolina.o7l  ;  ih.  ir  denial  of 
absolute  authority  of  parliament  over 
them  ascribed  by  king  s  friends  lobes* 
liaiion  of  ministry,  iv.  .1;  iram-fcrred 
to  a  new  department  of  British  gov- 
ernment, to  be  tilled  by  Hartinouth,  4; 
driven  nearer  U»  utter  denial  of  the 
power  of  parliament,  but  do  not  go 
beyond  the  power  of  taxation,  5;  every 
colonial  assembly  deuiOl  right  of  king 
to  tax  America,  ami  embodlei  denial 
In  petitions  to  him.  Hi;  all  mature 
agreements  for  passive  resistance  to 
taxation,  155;  all  colonies  south  of 
Virginia  follow  her  example,  lot); 
union  of  the,  hope  of,  drawn  from  In- 
tercolonial corresiiondence,  258;  an- 
archy produced  In  bypaaalon  tor  rul- 
ing them  by  central  authority.  2W; 
allfeel  wounded  by  news  that  George 
III.  u*  hiring  foreign  mercenaries  with 
whom  to  subjugate  them,  v  106;  unity 
of;  never  existed  us  lnde|n.-ndeut  states; 
unitv  symboli/ed  by  the  crown  i 
Pi  tiieiu  on  dechiralloii  of  lnd< 
dence,  ■;."-!  ;  conllicting  policies  of  Eng- 
lish ministries  and  local  legislature* 
toward.  346,  347;  each  colony  con- 
iiim  is  its  Idea  of  freedom  with  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  <  on  I  rolling  its  Internal 

policy,  Ml. 

Colonists,  American,  Christians,  and 
Protectants;  In  Virginia,  acquire  man- 
agement Of  all  their  concerns,  1.  160; 
their  system,  II.  177. 

Colony,  the,  of  Anno  Hutchinson's 
friends  lu  Khode  Island ;  Its  basis,  the 
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universal  consent  of  Inhabitants,  i. 
3"U;  lt«  ...nsf  itutt..n.  3lo. 

Colour,  the  Popham,  discoftfsjgeanann 

of  the  tlrst  winter;  colonists  return  to 
England.  I.  LMKi. 

ido,  'ii->  orery  of,  1. 35. 
OolombUj  Uhristopbor,  his  early  dreams 
of  dtoOOTBry.  1.  6;  hi-  second  vovage, 

:<;  hi-  third,  u>;  hie  discovery  of  Sooth 
America,  11 ;  death  uf,  12;  hi*  mission 

t<>  join  iitl  nations  In  commerce  and 
spiritual  life.  111.  7. 
Goumeuts  in  London  on  the  fights  at 
Lexington  and  Concord;  the  father  of 
Bog*  r-,  the  J""-!,  after  reading  morn- 
ing prayers,  t vlls  his  children  the  sad 
storv  "of  the  murder  nf  their  Ameri- 
can brethren: "  the  reootderof  London 
Eiiih  mi  a  full  mlt  of  moaning,  and, 
■dug  asked  If  he  had  Unit  a  rauttire, 
answer*.  "  Yes,  mam  brothers  at  Lex- 
ington and  r.,n.  t,ril,"  |T.  559. 
Oommeroe.  of  Now  England  colonies. 
h.i.-riii. . -I  to  iniri.'-i-.  ..I  English  mer- 
chants, I.  414;  their  porta  hW  to  :iil 
bnt  English  re—la,  414:  monopoly  for 
England  of  ohlel  Amonojui  bradoote, 

414,  415;  Importation  of  European 
goods  Into  colonies,  oxcept  In  English 
ships,  prohibited.  415;  New  England 
merchants  excluded  from  markets  of 
southern  plantations.  410  J  entoniM  ftn> 
bidden   to    manufacture   articles   Etaal 

compete  with  English,  4U5;  Conner* 

cial  policy  of  England  towarrl  her  i  Bi- 
onics, a  monojHiiy,  4iij;  English  people 
also mu id  i.i.-.  116;  it-  growth,  and  pro- 
tection by  government ;  >o»n  strong 
enough  io  compete  with  lauded  Inter- 
est. 11.  1H3;  the  arbiter  of  alliances, 
Judge  of  «ar  and  peace,  I'M;  ancient 
and  iiioili-rn.  •  nu pared,  21*2;  of  New 
York  and  ridludclphla  outgrows  laws 
of  trade,  and  revenue  ortVfrs,  unable 
to  i  nfor-  ■  law  -.'.■•  eive  duties  as  a 
favor,  lv.  2U3  ;  foreign,  of  the  colon!.-, 
bow  neci'KMAry  article*  are  obtained, 
r.  142;  thrown  open  to  tbe  world;  ab- 
solute free  trade  Inaugurated,  217. 
t'oiiim.-n  i;il  Interest,  paramount  In  Eu- 

ropean  politics,  ti.  2i>i. 

Ooaunen  I  J    poller,    under    England's, 

towani  colonies,  America  buys  Utile 
more  than  she  would  have  doue  under 
free  trade,  ill.  96. 

Commission;  British  and  French,  at 
I'  i<  hi,  iii.  IT  :  claims,  of  each  party  as 
to  Nova  Scotia,  47,  4$. 

Commission,  special,  tho,  for  the  colo- 
nies. I.  323;  lta  reception  In  Boston, 
188,  884, 

CQmmisslonenappotntexl  by  King -James 

tit  examine  attaiis  of  Virginia,  I.  147; 
their  reporl  to  the  king.  150. 
OominhM lonen,    British,  —  Lord    Howe 
jtnd  General    Howe,—  tottere-pateni 
for.  i-Mi-  i   Maj  >.,  L7?6;  empowered  to 

p.  in  ton  ilio.se  who  ||ve   early  proofs  of 

Choir  sorrow  8w  rebellion,  ami  sue  for 

mercy;  the  point*  In  controversy,— 


the  rights  of  taxation  and  to  alter 
charters;   their  tastrnettone  atmtbrea 

to  opinion.*  of  Germain  and  the  king, 
v.  •_'44;  having  failed  wil 
attempt  to  negotiate  through  Wash- 
ington, Insinuating  propositions  In  ne- 
gotiations for  excuange  •(  |ltl. 
549,  550;  receive  Irwtruetteni  bran 
Uermain  to  use  sterner  measures; 
their   answer,  651. 

GoaumnsdonereofcOlonSea,  under  | 
II.,  appointed,  I.  430;  summoa  meet- 
ing o!  people  of  Massachusetts  to  hear 
the  king's  message,  444;  mi  in 
court  to  try  the  colony.  WJ  establish 
gorernmenl  In  Maine.  44ti;  sustain 
She  war  sgalnst  King  I'hilip.  461. 

Oomnlsfioii.-r.-    oi    revenue,    at    b-wton, 
with    Governor   Bernard,    —n  i 
mcniori.il  to  England,  rnnpjatntng   >r 
American  press,  of  town-meetings,  of 

Mar»»afluiset  Is   and  lthode  Ulan 
doubt  their  ability  to  snJbrecj  the  rev- 
enue law,  lv.  75;  upplj  tor  armed  fon-e 
to  naval  commandei  a'   H 
Bend    H    second    uietnorhil    to    lonls    of 
treasury,  reporting  thai   gnvei  n 
magistracy  have   no    authority,    end 
thai  they  cannot  enforce  the  re 
laws,  Tit;  take  no  pain-  to  avoid  giving 
orb-no.  DO;  beg  further  protection  of 
General  Gage  and   !  i 
lord-  of  treasury   thai   iiisurrcciion  i* 

Imminent,  '».;;   ord  'urn  io 

Boston,  »i-b  to  gal  from  oooncfl  some 
excuse,  but  that  body  rtoclltws,  and 
Informs  Gage  bow  trivial  were  gronnd* 
of  calling  for  troops,  119;  more  haughty 
than  ever,  arrest  Hancock  and  Mal- 
colm. ISO;  a.sk  exemption  Of  their  sal- 
aries from  colonial  Income  tai 
ships  and  soldiers  for  support  i 
n IB  rural  hundred  thou- 

sand i-ounds,  .'45. 

Commissioners  on  plantations  give  Vir- 
ginia liberty  to  choose  her  own  gov- 
ernor, 1    158. 

Commissioners    to    Canada,    ippotnssd 
by  congress.  — Franklin.  Chasa,   sad 
Charles  Carroll;    their   object. 
their  observations  and  report  In  uvror 
of  withdrawing  the  at  in)  i 
and  stopping  Sullivan'*  brigade  1 1 

George, aw,  L>y;.(  will  not  permit  WW 
ter  to  resume  command  on  Thomas's 
Illness.  »W. 

Commit  |  peace  with, 

.loliu  Adams,  day,  Franklin.  Henry 
I. nun -n.-.  and  Jeflereon,  i 

Committee  appolnteil  bv  congress  for  re- 
forming the  army.  —  franklin,  l 
and  Harrison. 

ton;   Franklin  Hire  thai  separation  Is 
Inevitable ;  his  welcome  In  bis  ■ 
town;  iti  i  ■    Bog- 

land   commissioners,   ilerlses   m 
for  forming  and  sopplrina  a  new  sruty 
oi  iwi'i.t)  -thre-'  thousand   men 
Washington  Is  authorized   t..  .. 
once;  the  Bseoution  uf  the  plan  da- 
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ponds  "ii  New  England  colonic*;  after 

.     the     DOmmlttM      remain* 
two  davs  to  ad  vine  with  Washington, 

Committee  of  congress  to  moot  Lord 
H«>we.  Franklin,  John  Adam*.  Mid 
Kdward    Rutledge,    v.   \9M :  \i*it   Lord 

Kowe,and  iUfwn—  question*  uf  bam*; 

Lord  How*,  diwivows  Sullivan's  state- 
ment, "  that  parliament  had  norlghl 
to  tax  Ani..-rl«  .i,"  11-  e\i<-mled  miieh 
1i.v..iii|  Ite  Import;  Kranklln  favors  an 
aeknowiednment  of  amerloan  Inde- 
pendetire.  and  a  treaty  or  [ware  !»•- 
tw.-cii  the  two  countries;  IaioI  Howe 
w.k.'iii.  -  t  hi*  overture,  and  transmit* 

it  to  En(lAnd,  807;  oommttte*  report* 
to  congress  tut  h  mad*  do  propool- 

ttnO  of  peace,  exeept  thai  eolnnie*  "hall 
return  to  their  allegiance,  and  that  hi-* 
authority  wrmi'il  iiiit  to  exceed  the 
j»"Wit  of  granting  pardon*,  and  declar- 
ing A iii-iira.  or  part*  of  It,  to  bo  In 
tin'  king's  peace,  on  submission,  397, 
398. 
Committal  of  safety,  of  eleven  men, 
appointed  by  second  provincial  oon- 
gP-H*     of     M,is-.i«'lm-rtt-;     charged     to 

resist  every  attempt  to  execute  acta  of 

parliament ;  authorized  ' 
ci-ui  of  mllitjiry  store*  of  province*, 
and  to  master  M  many  militia  as  they 
thought  proper)  It.  4t6;  *  ad  i  Lreolai . 
dnt«a  April  30,  1776,  to  all  towns  In 
M  i—aehuKclt*.  urging  enlistment,  and 
forwarding  of  men  to  Cambridge,  iv 
ft'd .  entreat  assistance  from  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut.  B99j  have 
BO cholrejuit  todrlveout  British  troops 
or  jktIsIi  in  the  attempt,  though  there 
n  >  unity  In  American  camp,  Ml. 

Committee  to  visit  the  army,  OOBpOOed 
of  member*  of  congress.  ni"-t  of  them 
being  Washington's  friends;  report  of 
1'  ma.  a  member,  vl.  45.  4ti  ;  a  plan  of 
an  annual  draft  proposed  to,  by  Wash- 
ington, 47. 

"Common  Sense,"  Paine's  essay  un- 
palatable (o  friends  of  proprietary  gov  - 
ernmeut,  v.  101, 

Common  -..ji-.-  found  bv  Held,  the  ineta- 

Ehysiciati.  ami  Chatham,  foremoat  of 
litj-h  statesman,  to  I>e  the  criterion 
of  morals  anil  truth  ;  that  of  American 

KOpk)  now  claims  to  Judge  the  groat  - 
t  question  of  the  political  world,  v. 
109. 
Oomph*  of  Arnold  and  Clinton ;  Arnold 
complains  of  neglect;  embarrassed  by 

Speculation*   In   Philadelphia,   hints    to 
Iritlsh   commander   In  chief  a  desire 

to  obangt  Mrvtee;  accuse*!  tyooaneU 

of  Ivnn-ylvania,  and  sentenced  to  be 
reprimanded;    taken    under    jiay    by 

CHBtoa,  to  trfaom  he  gives  material 

Information ;  obtain*  command  at 
(Veal  1'oiiit.  320;  after  a  long  corre- 
al  Leuoa  * it  hCnnton  through  Andre, 

arranges  for  an  Interview  ;  goes  to  meet 
the  British  flag  at  I>obb's  Kerry,  but  Is 


fired  on  liy  BritUh  guard-boats,  and 
prevented,  811 ;  trie*  to  obtain  oonaent 

of  Washington  to  the  reception  of  an 
agent  with  reference  to  confiscated 
property;  propose*  that  Andri 
OOON  up  to  the  "  Vulture."  British 
shlp-of-war ;  00  seeing  Arnold's  letter, 
Clinton  embark*  troop*  on  toe  Hudson, 
a*  if  for  an  expedition  to  the  Chesa- 
peake, -t23;  Andre  reaches  to*  "VoJ- 
tare,"  and  await*  Arm. id'-  -<  minion*; 

lamb*  and  Join*  Aniold.  and  ride-  *  illi 
him  to  house  of  Smith;  the  plot  to 
deliver  Fort  Defiance  to  the  British, 
and  to  capture  re-ou  forceiiienin  HOI 
toit;  Arnold'*  rowanls;  AJtdriatart* 
by  land  for  New  York.  324,  325;  Is  left 
by  his  companion  Smith,  ami  proceed* 
aloin- to  a  pout  near  Tarrytown,  Sot; 
halted  by  l*anldlng,  who  .pies' ion* 
him.  and  refuses  bribes,  and  delivers 
htm  to  Lieutenant-*  o|,. ml  Jim. -son, 
Commanding  North  i.'aMlc,  .127;  the 
latter  orders  him  to  ho  taken  to 
Arm. Id.  Lot,  on  protest  of  Major 
TaJImadgo,  the  order  revoked,  and 
Andre  eonflnad:  he  writes  to  Arnold, 
u  hu  escape"  I' i  the  "  Vulture." 

Oonant,   Roger,   agent    of  Cape   Anu 

OoUmv,  I.  2tH;  begins  settlement  at 
Sal. -111.  205. 

C Iliaiory  bill*.  Lord  North's,  vl.  60; 

beOOmiOf   statutes,   with   lillle  OpOOBl- 
lion,  conlirtii  the  ministry.  81. 
"Conclusions,*'   tho,    an    argument    ■■ir- 
culatcd   among  tho  I'urltam*  of  Kng- 

i  uid.   urging   tin-   ralWooa  duty   of 

strengthening    the    Salem    colony,    1. 
274. 
Conoord,  Mass.,  settled  In  ld'i*  by  Simon 
Willant   and    Itev.   Peter  Bulk. 
302;  Its  painful  infancy,  3n;i ;  fuiivcn- 

Moo  at,  deobuta  that  "Ireedom  and 

slavery  are  now  Iwfore  us,"  avows  It* 
tuir[Hiso  to  nullify  divers  acts  i>f  par- 
[lament,  and  send*  ;  ■■.  .  ..n- 

tineiitid  eongre**,  lv.  381, 3»2;  It*  paopla 
sumuionwl,  April  19,  ITTa;  niiiniio- 
iiiuii  and  miliiia  form  on  the  parailes 
ited  with  memories  of  Wlnthrop 
and  Kllot,  men  of  ActOfl  and  Ooneoru 
and  Lincoln,  ami  retire  to  high  ground, 
■raiting  for  «id.  983,  BM;  firiihh  ar- 
rive in  the  village;  number  and  posi- 
tion of  Americans,  524.  8B5;    in  doubt 

about  pearitanee,  086;  tiu-ii  ndranoc  (■> 

bri-lg.-;  the  ItritNh  tirea  volley,  killing 
several  patriot*;  Buttriek  orders  the 
men  to  nre,  several  radVooal*  fall,  and 
the   llrlti-li    ri  the  battle  of 

Concord,  more  eventful  than  Agin- 
court  or    Bleiiheim.  0S8j    the    Ann-ri- 

oapa  ■atowmhed.  and  do  nof  imnuie, 

B28:  Colonel  smith  begin*  bhl  N Ibl ■■«'. 
and  Is  amboabed  with  low  along  the 
route,  which  swarms  with  "  rebel*:*' 
his  troops  are  driven  like  ■beep,  .._"«; 
at   last  are  stopped   by   OfBoera,   when 

l»rd  Penrroomet  op  «itli  twelve  hun- 
dred  troops;    ho  keeps   American*  nt. 
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bav  with  cannon ;  the  retreat  resumed 
km' I  iMir-ui-l  thnM^hoontlnoaJ 

h>  uitiitiu,  ill!  the aarrlTon of  Itrittah 
uncap-  :  tcetown  Neck;  losses 

of  but 
Confederal  les.    Hit'   tlrst  In  America,  of 

HOW  Kngland  .  olonieH;   William  ivnn 

Iyopoaea  one  of  all  prorlnoea,  in  1607; 
Franklin  revives   Men,  and  gives   it 

life.  III.  HI. 

Confederacy  of  colonies,  first  meeting  of 
nrnntnlilnnoii.  I  BIT ;  refusal  of  Miu*- 
■aoboeette  to  abide  by  decision  of  other 
colonies  nearly  causes  Its  termination, 
H9< 

Oni. deration,  treaty  of,  between  Mas- 
MM  husott»and  Connecticut,  propisted, 
l..'U!t;  commissioner*  of  MussachiiH<dlf> 
appotnled  to  ooncladc  It,  340;  articles 
of,  MO,  Mli  Stti  '"iirlriiir.i  i.>  U  Mssv 
ciium-iiH.  Connecticut,  andNow  Haven, 

afterwards     by    riymouth,    342;     the 

MI007  beyond  the  Pieaataqaa,  Provi- 
dence, and  Rhode  Island,  not  ad- 
mllted.  MJ ;  dies  id  apathy,  4h1  ;  Us  last 

word,  K3;  national  draft  of,  brought 

Into  conn  rem*,  July  12,  In  handwriting 

of  Dickinson;  chief  hindrance  to  a 
strong  couh-detalion,  the  unwilling- 
ness of  colonies  to  give  up  power  ;  1  •  ■  - r 

a  single  staiesiuaii  undertUudi  the 

Ued  of  the  country,  v.  31C;  articles  of. 
rinied  by  eight  KiatfH.  vi.  14.*'  j 

Elans  tot ramrnate,  WW,  IHff;  ahmed 
y  Maryland,  last  of  slates;  defects  of, 

union  famed ;  amendment 

(HMslble  only  by  simultaneous  consent 
mI'  ever)  incinltcr,  33J. 

Confcs-d'Oi-.  nf  jM-rsitiis  accused  of  wltch- 
1  -1. iti.  ii  MQ,  Hi, 

Conrllcis  of  opinion  ladween  Washing- 
ton and  minim—.  vl-  *;|* 

"i,  rendezvous  of  Carolina  militia, 
III.  232. 

Congregate  ,M  i1'-'*-  "f  Massachusetts,  led 
b>  OOendon  ol  national  rhnrcli  toerucl- 
tii-i*  vvhlcli  1  heir  Knglisti  persecutors 
hail  prm  Used,  1.  3ti3. 

'  it  ut  Albany,  largely  attended  by 

■  •■ii-  ana  took  allies, 
iti.    Jl ;    commissi. «nors    of    JVl.i 

nige  append  to  king  to  require 
remoter  ooloiuee  to  aid  in  protecting 
Ken  Kngland  tod  New  fork,  U  «; 

1  Im-'I'  purpose  of  its  directors,  the  secure 

fifjovim-iit   of  ullklal   emoluments,  22, 

Congress  of  commissioners  from  all 
.  Jonlai  north  of  Potomac,  111.  7*;  DusM 

i iiioert  measures  of  defence  and 

treat  wllh  Six  Nations,?*;  deb-gates 
unanimous  for  union.  78;  oommlttee 
appointed  to  prepare  constitution  fur 
a  p.'i|i»:iial  confederacy ;  Franklin's 
plan  agreed  to  "pretty  unanimously," 
7  a.  BO 

Indian*  gathers  from    Mta- 
fd  —  ippi.  Bad  Kiwi,  and  M.  Lawrence; 

J..I.I  they    srere    under   protection  of 

King  of  France,  11.  327. 


Congress  of  southern  tribes,  at  Augusta, 
and  peace  ralili.-d.  iil.  i<».i 

Congress,  colonial,  meet*  at  New  York;. 
and  rwtolvcs  to  attetiij.i  oanqneel  ->f 
Canada  by  sending  an  army  against 
Montreal,  while  Masaaebuaetti 
attack  Quebec  with  a  fleet,  ii.  351; 
second  >ew  111 1  hi  lug  of,  iii.  DOS,  509;  d.  ie- 
gatca  recognise  each  other  ai  •■■mata, 
509:  considered  at  ones)  (he  ground- 
work on  which  collect!*! 
Hiw-rtles  inould  reft ;  the  pica  of  char- 
tered right*  opjKwd.jind  thin-  the  first 
Si -at  step  toward  Independence  taken, 
i.  "do;  regulate* c Lnetol  America, 

513;  prominence  of  South  Carolina  in. 
ooaapjcooai  ability  of  Jam  »0tfi 
a  repeal  of  all    acts    laying  d  11  lie*  on 
trad..  Undated  on,  513;  Uadsden  and 
Lynch,    of     S  uia.    oppose 

approaching  the   English   with    ped- 
tiona,    513;    closes    amid    ■ 
consequent  on  arrival  of  a  itamn-laden 
ship;    dlssenl    of   1.  Masae- 

tts,    and    1  "g -t- 
from  general  feeling 
gates  of  sU   colonies,   i  xt 
and   1  Igdvn,  sign    papers;   the  ■ 
unrepresented  a—entlng,  b)  which  ih« 
colonies  became  "a   bundle  "f 
which    could    neither    be    bent    nor 
broken,*'  516, 
Congress,  continental,   proposal    f 
ferred,  but  preparatloni  made  Ibi  if  In 
Massachusetts,  lv.  203;    luceptl if, 

.._'..     Dickinson'*    plan    ol 

New  York  committee,  ISO;  time  and 
place  of  fixed    by   Ma—. 
■cmbly  at  Salem,  b]    - 
agency,  343, 

gatee  to.  344;  eleven  oolonlei 

sen  ted,    3112  ;      ft    pledge    of    ft 

adopted,   3M5;    news   received 

tack  01  it..-:. .n  ;    commit' 

too   appointed   on    rights    ol    •  1 

and  on  Iti  Utah  *tat  a 

and  manufaclure-. 

foundation   of  rights  oi    , 

3»7;    Ms 

reports  of  SufTolk  count)  eowvei 

wfdeh    are    recelveil    with    Rpp 

3:«tf;    agreed    to    rest    the   di-iu.u 

America,  not  on  trade,  but  on  na  Ua 

torli  al  baaU,  to  a1. 

revolution;  difference  of  opliilol 

Wliat  grievances  ulioldd  be   taken   iltto 

aconunl ;    acta  1  Ion   not   In- 

cluded In  the   list,  «o) ;    H 
moves  that  Maseachuael 

to    her   own   ili-*crt*tlon;    but    eongrcss 

nppi". 

parliament,   and    claims  for    her   -tup- 

|Kirt  hi  case  of  need;   votes  tha 

onu  who  shall  act  under  nuthotitj  "t 

tin-    legulaling    act    *liould     I 

dotaslatlon.  406;  coin  in  ii  '■ 

vidi-l  uii  dei-laratlon  uf  rights. 

1   pai  b>  "i  acta,  ol  paruami  of, 
declared    to   violate  rights 
BO  that  their  repeal  was  In  dispensable 
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f.»r   restoration   "f  harmony,  406,  407; 

raaolrco  not  to  Import  uu  node  from 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland"  after  Dee.  i, 

1774.  407;  a  second  congress  Invited 
for   M>\,   to  Include  delegates   from 

N  .v.i  Scotia  iiml  ('mii.i'Ii.  I"".l;  a  peti- 
tion tOthfl  king  adopt  i-  I.  •■mi'"' Is  ing  the 

ultimate  decision  of  America,  asking 
f»r  peace,   liberty,   and   safety,   .-in  i 

tiritiui-iiii.'  i"  support  the  royal  anthor- 
ty.  -it-.  uting  i..  parliament  ,<  \    •  I  aim 

to  the  powei  of  regulating  commerce, 

409;  i lie  rota  for  non-1  in jm >rtaf lun  ami 
non-exportation  th»'  be»t  evidence  that 
iiide|wmlence  was  not  Bought,  410; 
iiivitt-M  "ana-la  to  "  n *.■.•.(.•  to  their 
confederation."  417;  English  ministry 
surprised  I>y  it*  tlruim-s»  ami  umdeni- 
ti"ii.  487:  delegates,  from  Massachu- 
setts hii'I  Connecticut  received  with 
honor*,  la  New  Fork  rttyj  the  dele-. 
.  commissioners  from  twelve  col- 
OAlee,  deputed  to  consult  mi  measures 
of  roin  illation;  their  limited  powers; 
represent  the  anfonned  will  of  un 
unformeil  people,  567.  frtB* ;  the  foim.t- 
ti"ii  of  a  great  commonwealth  and 
'!■•-■!. i  rut  ion  of  independence  demanded 
bv  exigencies  of  the  fuse,  but  Hot  pos- 
sible. MB;  oongraai  must  reapeet  Mte- 

r^'.-ii.  .11-  masses  of  men  m  dtffofOQt 
Interest.*  ami  creeds,  568,  569;  by  nat- 
ural IIHOIMllHI  of  events,  fir"-  impelled 

to  Inaugurate  a  nrlon  and  found  a 

Ballon,  070  j  tljstutiM  with  sympathy  to 
story    of    19th  of  April,  ami  up) troves 

Bitaahnoualy/  tin-  oondaot  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Instruotlone  of  Pennsylvania 

i|.!.  B  lie-  tnofc  U)  continued  Old  m  "  ilh 
Britain.  581;  IHiane,  of  New  Vork, 
BWTOI  in  OOmmlttOO  of  the  whole  the 

opening  of  nngnffattfttii  t"  adjust  die- 

por.-F.  U'tweeii  king  ami  colon), 
n3;  votes  to  put  *-. > f. <n i--»  (u  a  state  of 
defence,  and,  with  desire  of  promoting 
reconciliation,  humbly  to  peUtfon  the 
king;  I  mane's  motion  carried.. Vvt;  un- 
likely CO  adopt  ■  RfiW  England  army 
under  n  Massachusetts  commander, 
BW;  lia-  not  yet  the  dlsimsal  of  one 
penny  of  money  ;  undertake*  to  borrow 
£fl;0O0  "  f.-r  the  use  of  America,"  81*1 ; 
still  BOOka  to  avoid  a  hurrender  of  lib- 
erty and  a  declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence; it-  policy  an  armed  defence, 
while  waiting  a  further  answer  from 
the  king,  B01;  hopes  by  one  eampaign 
to  dtapOM  the  British  government  to 
treat)  ;  has  ti"  power  tu  lay  I  axe-;  dis- 
astrous   liuanelnl    measures   taken   In 

hanai  of  continental  bill*  of  two  mil- 
lion dollars,  v.  10;  Its  hope  of  suc- 
cess of  atoond  petition  to  the  king 

bated  on  readiness  of  Americans,  if 
exempted  from  parliamentary  taxa- 
tion, to  bear  commercial  rest  raints,  or 
to  buv  a  freedom  of  trade  like  Soot- 
land's,  L".',  23;  -till  shrink*  from  every 

act  that  may  endanger  the  acceptance 

of  its  iietllluu  tu  the  king,  2.1 ,  puts  aside 


Franklin's  plan  of  confederation,  24 ; 

Franklin.  .Pem-rsoii,  John  Adams.  Ami 

Richard  Henry  Lais,  appointed  com- 
mittee lo  report  on  Lord  North's  plan 
a-  a  ha-i-  t"i ■  .n"iiiiin ■  »1  at  h-n.  'Jl ;    ina- 

jori'v  .if  refuae  to  make  adequate  prep- 
arations for  n -sistam  <■.  or  isaiicil<>u  the 
institution  of  governinenl*  in  the  eol- 

onfea,  28;  moat  dacUva  meaaore  tba 

adoption  of  ,Irrteri*ou*H  paper,  on  Lord 
North'!  propoaaJ  for  ootidUation.  2$; 
ordafl  a  tlilnl  million  paper  dollar* 
printed,  and  each   colony  charged    to 

tirovide  for  sinking  its  quota  of  the 
iIIIh,  —  population  to  Dobatttnta  the 
rale  of  apportionment,  all  persons,  free 
ami  slave,  tobc-omiti-d;  the  continen- 
tal revenue  to  be  sustained  by  a  col- 
lective noll-ta*,  '-'<>;  Its  Idas  t" 
ii\ity.  04:  debates  on  boundary  lino 
between  Virginia  and  I'eunsylvania, 
ami  right  ofOonneetli  at  t"  WyonUngi 
8B<  projeot  toeatahltah  ■>  nary  op 
67;  war  not  yet  vaged  on  tea,  not  porta 
opened  to  foreign  nation.-.  i»;  one  day, 
defensive  measures;  the  next,  nothing 
that  can  offend  Britain.  OH;  the  major- 
ity sees  that  last  hop©  of  conciliation  is 
gone,  and  arts  mi  petition*  from  colo- 
nies to  Institute  governments;  N.w 
Hampshire  advised  to  call  a  OODTan- 
tion,  and  form  the  Ust  temporary 
government  sle-oui;  the  same  adrlca 

alrea  to  Bnntfa  i.'arolina,  M;   adopt! 

"rules  for  the  nraranMHUl  of  the 
American  navy;  '  BUthorUM  seizure 
Of  abipa  carrying  for  Mrltlsh  forces,  and 
sanction-.  ODOrtl  to  dllBOafl  ol  tln-lr  ear- 

6  >•'■*:  votes  bills  of  cTclit  b»r  thrire  mil- 
one,  s; ;   Hnrriaon,  Franklin,  John- 
ion,   Dirkin-oii,  and    .lay  appointed  a 

oomnifttee  to  onrreaponn  with  friemls 
abroad.  Hi,  kh;  in  December  pr< 
allegiance  to  the  king,  139;  Invites  Vlr- 

fliiia  to  form  agmernm.-nt  for  hervelf, 
47;  authorizes  Washington  to  attack 
Boston,  1M;  rejects  Franklin's  plan  of 
a  confederacy,  but  shows  determina- 
tion to  continue  the  struggle;  mure 
troops,  ordered  for  Wa.-hington,  ami 
warexitenst-s  for  the  year  computed  at 

tan  minion*.  168,  iM:  Uatana  with  Im- 

patii-nce  to  Wilson's  draft  of  an  address 

disclaiming  the  kleaofranonndngaUe- 

giauce,  1.1HJ;  throws  o]--u  coiutneree  of 
the  coloniea  to  all  the  world  not  sub- 
ject to  Ureat  Britain,  217;  this  action 
brings  the  conflict  between  congress 
and  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania  to  a 
crisis,  '.'IT;  passes  John  Adams's  prop- 
o-ition  providing  for  cstnl'llshincnt  bv 
each  colony  of  a  government,  fur  Itself, 
M9j  the  prcaiiiblc  to  the  remdutlon 
an  avowal  of  full  Independence,  and 
a  blow  at  proprietary  governments, 
IWiO,  Itfl;  not  one  memlsT  of  congress 
who  applies  principle  of  nou-eonoen- 
t ration  of  is»wer  to  oonfTt  M  i-clf,  'J53; 
Klchard  Henry  Lee's  proisjelilon  for 
i iidependi-nce,  and  a  plan  of  confedcra- 
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ttofl :  tin1  debate  thereon,  2G7;  commit- 
tee appointed  to  prepare  :i  declaration 
hi  harmony  with  propose*!  resolution; 
Jefrerson  to  write  it;  digesting  the 
f-Tin  . -f  confederation  assigned  to  one 

in i- m her  from  eueh  colony,  2ti!t;  a  com- 
mtttee  raised  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
treaties;  ;t  board  of  war  appointed; 
it-  resolutions;  us  to  allegiance  Bad 
treason,    STOg     dOM    H"t     agree    with 

reporl  "f  commissioners  In  favor  of 

withdrawing  army  from  Canada;  is 
benl  on  -h[,].,ii  ting  the  invasion,  296 J 
flnlv    1,    1770.    Longevity    nf    member*; 

every  ooloaj    represented,   SI  I 

action   of  the  several  colonies  looking 

to  mdepondenoo.  313{  John  Adiuni 
upeaki  on  resolution  for  tadeaeiuftero  e, 
915:  speech  of  Dickinson,  urging 
delay  ofdf  olaratlon.  315-318;  the  reso- 
lution   for  independence   sustained  by 

in .olonlea,   3lK.   31U;    00    the   Id   Ol 

.Inly,  twelve  colon  it*  vote  for  inde- 
pendence, and  that  all  political  con- 
Mr,  n.m  with  Great  Britain  should  be 
dlMolred.  320;  alt*)  direct*  publica- 
tion of  Lord  Howe's  circular  letter, 
that  the  people  may  know  with  what 
(emu  Britain  ftlpeotn  to  amuse  and 
disarm  them.  342;  debate*  Ijord  Howe's 
iiii'-itv,  and  tepllai  (hat  congress 
ennnot  send  its  uicuiImth  to  eonfer 
with  him   in   their   private  character. 

383.  3U:  desires  Washing  i ii  ■   a 

ally  toobntrnol  navigation  of  the  Hud- 
eon,  431*;  appeal*  to  the  | pi*-  to  umke 

at  least  a  Mori  rc-l-t.iiice,  for  it  h:id 
of  foreign  aid.  4&t;  in  a 
panic  on  approach  of  British;  resolves 
that  Washington  shall  ■-••iitriullr-t  the 
report  that  ii  is  about  to  disperse,  but 
ha  decHnes .  decides  to  adjourn  to  Bal- 
timore, rawnri  protest  of  Samuel 
Adams,  who  trusts  thai  h In  ilea r  New 
1  h.l  uid  will  maintain  the  struggle, 
I6T,  WW;  needles*  flight  of  gives  stab 
to  public  credit.  4tl8;  meet*  at  Balti- 
Daoce  in  gloom;  it-  temporizing  policy 
thrown  aside,  and,  before  news  of 
Trenton,  vote*  to  aware  foreign  na- 
tions that   America  will  maintain  her 

bidopeadence,  486;  rammoi  work  of 

con  ^deration  at  Vorktown  ;  not  one  of 
iiii^iiiii]  committee  present  when  '■  ai  - 
tide*  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
union"  were  adopted;  unity  of  colo- 
nies before  ileclu ration  of  independence 
resided  in  the  king:  congress  hi*  suc- 
cessor, 25;  dm-*  nothing  for  the  army 
beyond  promise  or  one  month's  pay, 
and  authority  to  appropriate  articles 
of  necessity.  42  ;  partly  adopt*  Wash- 
ington*! plan  of  an  annual  draft  for 
trimpit,  47;  OH  fast  day,  resolves  to  hold 
no  conference  with  British  commis- 
sioners till  fleets  and  armies  are  with- 
drawn, or  independence  acknowledged, 
70;  unanimously  ratifies  treaties  with 
France,  129,  130:  Issues  an  address  as- 
suming Uiat  independence  la  assured, 


and  a  new  poople  come  Into  exi« 
130;  resents  letter  of  the  eomni 
ers.  and  votes  that   the  Idea  Of  depen- 
dence Is  ili.tdmi-.-il, |, 
to    live   status,   urging    them    <-■ 

article*  of  confederation,   Ufl 

audience  to  m-  Itayueval.  the  French 
plenl|Hj  i;  publishes  address 

of  British  commissioners  to  show  [n- 
sidionMi.-ss  of  Lhetr  design,  IM;  nbol- 
ishtw  joim  commission  to  Fran 
appoints  Franklin  plentpotetrtiai 
lti5\  not  consulting  military  authority, 
form-  a  plan  for  emancipation  -  i 
ada  in  co-operation  u  it  h  latuu  from 
France.  172 ;  renounces  powers 
clou,  and  devolves  chief  cxecnl  <^ 
on  the  states,  174;  resolves  that  neither 
Prance  MM  the  United  State*  will  wm- 
clink-  peace  or  truce  with  the  col 
enemy  without  consent  of  Its  all 
ask-  of  France  supplies  to  the  mnouiiL 
of  nearly   three  million   dollars,   to  be 
paid    for  after    peace,    BOS;    raqalrea 

t  let i .  In- for ••  any  treaty  of  |te.-ice,  Aim  i  - 
ican  independence  shall  be  assured  ly 
<  i  i  --it  Britain;  makes  iuelfectiial  drafts 
on  Laurens  in  Netherlands,  and  JflV 
at  Madrid,  335;  at.  opening  of  ITaO,  is 
utterly  helplos.  and  t!,: 
thing  on  tlic  states,  337;  lakt->  no 
action  u  t"  racantlon  of  French  troopa, 
hut  asks  the  states  to  show  how  maon 

money  and  prorMooi  they  om 

tribute,  340,  341;  urges  on  states  sur- 
render of  their   territorial   claim*    In 
the  west  to  |ierfect  fe«lcral  union,  and 
provides  that  new  states  in  the  west 
shall     be     members     of     the      union; 
adopts  the  principles  of  armed  neutral- 
ity, and  promises  army  othVer-  hall  pay 
for  life,  317  ;  confesses  its  own  helples*- 
m-ss.  ami  sele.  is   the  younger  1 
to   set    the   condition    of    the    republic 
before  France, 390;  adopts  dccbi 
of  Russia,  as  to  rights  "1  neuti  i 
a  maloiii\  of.  InslsU  on  .John  Attain* 
as  sole   negotiator  for  |>oace,  'J>: 
but  it  is  anally  decided    to  ■saociare 
with  him  representatives  of  otbi 
tlons  of  the  states;  tlteir  insttu 
376;   Lu/.i  rue's  amendment 
Uons  to  peace  commissi-  !■ 
and  pastKHl  by  seven  state 
on  news  of  Vorktown,  goos  In  pn ses- 
sion to  church   to  give  thanks  to  (sod, 
438;    vote*    honors    to    Washington. 
Kochambeau,     and     De    Graaf- 
speclal  thanks  to  the  armies,  420;  re- 
new* Its  resolution  to  rec»r.     m 
si  Uons  for  peace  exoepl   In  oonnaenca, 
and  In  concert  with  its  ally.  176,  176. 
Congress,  provincial!  of  Massac! 
at  Concord,  notifies  Governor  • 
their    convention    m    „    ,  on^'ieas,  tad, 
remonstrating ngaitiHt  hi*  hostile  prep- 
araUona,  wishes  to  remove  people  "f 

Boston  into  the  oniony,  Iv.  4IJ,  413 j 
commltii'es  report  that  fsiwder  ami 
ordnance  should  be  provided  at  onoe, 
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and  an  appropriation  of  ninety  thou- 
sand dolbu*;  elects  three  general  oft- 

cers;  lareete  a  committee  of  safety 
with  authority  in  alarm  anil  muster 
ili-  militia,  4 1*J.  II::;  v.  it  cm  to  pay  no 
more  in- tin -v  lo  royal  <'•■! lector;  chooses 
a  receiver-general  ,  InetfttOiei  ;i  system 
of  taxation;  ap]s>inls  com  mil  tees  of 
sanity.  DORBSpoudeuce,  ami  Mini- -i<  -. 
adheres  a*  nearlv  as  jsissible  In  charier 
granted  by  William  and  Mary,  413, 
414;  foresees  that  new  parliament  will 
be  favorable  im  tin-  ministry;  full  of 
conlidence.  adopts  ;ill  nsOUHOM  of 
coutlnuiital  congress,  and  establishes 
ft  secret  oorresiHindenee  with  Canada, 
4.-.;.  |M(  proclaims  that  "resistance 
Ui  lyraiin>  l-ecuim-..  (Ik-  Christian  and 
social  duty  nf  every  Individual,"  470; 
frugal  iii  appropriations,  yet  holding 
property  and  blood  cheaper  than  lib- 
cm.  (To.  471;  resolves  that  a  New 
Kngland  army  of  thirty  thousand  men 
be  raised,  the  proportion  uf  Massachu- 
setts 1"  l<f  thirteen  thousand  nix  bun- 
died.  NB;  rosnWoi  that  flam  hac  dav 

gualilled  idm ne If  for  serving  the  OOSQIU 
in  any  capacity,  that  no  obeillence  la 
duo  him,  and  that  be  ought  to  be 
guarded  against  as  an  enemy;  ready 
to  receive  a  plan  of  civil  government, 
or,  with  consent  of  congress,  to  form 
one,  643;  proposal  to  extent  I  h..stiliij>- 
t<>  the  sea.  but  decision  repeatedly 
postponed  In  hofte  of  a  return  of  peace, 
5M,  MR  ;  ssjida  I'v  swift  packet  in  Bag- 
laud  an  accurate  statement  of  events 
of  April  11',  charging  Arthur  Lee, 
their  agent,  to  give  it  wide  clreulatlmi ; 
professes  readiness  still  to  defend  per- 
son, family , and crown  of  the  king,  but 
Iffnajng  '"  submit  to  tyrauny  nf  afa 
ministry,  1* 
Couuecllcut,  motives  for  Its  settlement 
l>y  Honker's  party,  1.312;  desired  by 
Dutch,  and  infested  by  hostile  In- 
dian*. 313;  attempt  to  punish  tbem  by 
Massachusetts,  313 :  rising  of,  pre- 
rented  by  Bofer  Williams,  313,  314; 
court  decree*  war  against  Peqaodft, 
314;  successful  prosecution  of  hostili- 
ties secures  long  peace,  316;  constitu- 
tion of.  318,  commonu 
31*.  3I'J;    subsequent    career    of,  319; 

1-  ■  i  >  1  < ■  of,  wish  no  guarantee  for  their 
naUttttlonj  from  Bnsrfandj  content 
with  security  afforded  by  the  enn- 
fedenny,  Mi\  sends  younger  Wiulhmp 
to  London  on  restoration,  II'.  her 
charier  Joins  New  Haven  and  Hnrt- 
fnnl  in  one  colony,  421;  Its  prmi-lniis, 
4l'l ;  faYOH  general  synod  of  New  Eng- 
land enl'tiile.-,  aii'l  with  Massachusetts 
adopts  the  "  half-way  covenant,"  4l'4, 
4i>;  expense*  of  government,  4:&;  e*lu- 
Catinn.  4J.-.i  poIIUcsJ  education,  190, 
42H;    citizenship   ami    town-meetings, 

42t>;   Its  bJrtorj   under  the  charter, 

"halcyon    da\s    of    peace."    420.    4^7; 
commissioner  a  complimcut  to,  at  ex- 


pense of  Massachusetts,  441;  move- 
ments of  Dutch  in.  i|iiickeiied  b>  m-li 
Off  I'uiitan  eini_'T.liil>  |0  New  Kng- 
land;  lirst  occupied  .  by  Dutch  ;  BO 
Whom  did  It  belong,  II.  45;  an  pi  ires 
half  of  Long  Island.  65;  surrenders 
claims  in  it,  and  obtains  favorable 
iKiumlary  on  the  main,  73;  repulses 
Andrus,  and  resents  Ids  Intrusion, 
'limes  her  charter,  annulled  by 
.vndiits,  173;  refuses  to  be  Included 
in  New  York,  *_'4I  ;  Jov  at  accession 
of  William  Hiid  Mary.  Ml;  its  re- 
sumption nf  charter,  after  Andios's 
rule,  approved  in  England.  Ml,  242; 
cninmaml  nf  militia,  held  by  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  ennfeired  ,,ii 
governor  of  New  York;  the  lcgislo- 
*,  and   ]>etitloiis  the  king; 

Qoreroor  Fletcher  attoinpta  to  taao 

Command,  but  legislature  refuse*,  MS; 
king   decides   that  command    In  <  ■■><- 

net  oonl  and  Rhode  [aland  bei-inga  to 

those  governments.  L't::,  i'4::;  I*  heard 
In  |iarlianieiit  agaiind.  bill  abrogating 
■  an  charters;  attacks  on,  by 
Dudley  and  others,  ^44;  elects  Will  into 
Pitkin  governor,  In  place  of  the  loyal- 
ist  Fitch,  Iv.  9;  ministry  can  lind  no 

pretax!  »r  annulling  her  charter,  tw; 

asseuibl>  decides  in  petition  the  king 
only  ;  unwilling  to  confers  authority  uf 
parliament  over  It ;  court  will  not  issue 
writs  of  assistance,  66;  exercising  dis- 
puted jurisdiction  in  Wyoming  valley, 
and  seeking  leave  to  found  a  colony 
on    sniith-east    bank    of    Mississippi, 

108;  the  meet  orderly  end  qulotij  gor- 
ernea  people  in  the  world,  -''.;  electa 

committee    of     correspondence,    262; 

Kple  of.  anxious  for  a  congress,  even 
ninnies  south  of  Potomac  are  left 
out,  and  urge  Massachusetts  to  fix 
lime  and  place  for  Its  meeting.  331; 
ministers  of.  write  cheering  letiers  to 
ministers  of  Boston,  350;  legislature 
provide!  tor  organizing  the  militia, 
prohibits  the  Imi-irmtion  of  r-laves. 
and  orders  to  provide  twice  the  usual 
quantity  of  ammunition ;  slightly  in- 
creases the  taxes,  and  direst!  Issue  of 
Hfteen  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of 
credit  of  the  colony,  413;  goverimr  e<ui- 
venes    legislature    Imme-llately    after 

ttgfal  at  Concord,  but  people  cannot  be 

restrained,  and  by  second  night  several 
thousand  men  are  on  their  way  to 
Boston,  636;  scarcely  a  town  of,' not 

represented  among  the  de-iegers  of 
Boston,  637;  still  hopes  for  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  sends  Johnson  as 
envoy  to  Boston,  640;  moved  by  ex- 
ample of  Virginia.  Instructs  delegates 
In  favor  of  Independence,  foreign  alli- 
ances, and  permanent  union  of  colo- 
nies; begins  to  conduct  ft*  government 
In  its  own  name.  V.3U3;  idne  new  regi- 
ments sent  to  the  army  at  New  York; 
|ss»r  soldiers,  but  stern  padlots,  300, 
370;  substitutes  the  people  uf  colony 
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for    name    of    the    king,    Jnne    14, 

i.-;,. 
ConnOCthml    Firms,   burned  by    British 

troops,  vi. ";;!•.. 
001 COOOl    Hirer,    land*  along.  In  dls- 

Snie,    stalmed    under    grants    (torn 
ireroot  Wetttworth, ofniw  Hamp- 
shire, :m«l  NOW  York;  OoldOfJ  advi-'-s 

annexation  <>t  an  of  Maaaacliaaettaand 

N-'W  Hampshire,  west  of,  to  New  York. 
Ill  80S. 
Conncctleni  troops,  resolve  to  leave  the 
army  at  eml  of  their  utih  ;  uracil  mid 

ba*oo(bl  to  remain  at  laaal  tea  dam, 
hut  in  rain;  TrambnU'a  asplaaatuMi 

of  their  conduct ;  their  rough  reception 
at  home,  v.  143;  three  regiments  of 
light-horse  sent  on    Washington*!   re* 

quurttton;  their  rustic  manner*;  want 

of  discipline,  and  claim  to  exemption 
from  bttlgaa  'luiv;  »ont  home  at  end 
of  ten  days,  353,  3M. 
Connecticut,  vallev  of.  planted  with 
I'urlfan  villages,  L  .'Ml;  Karl  of  War- 
wick, first,  proprietary  of,  succeeded 
by  Lords  Say  and  Seal,  and  Brooke 
an<l     John    Hampden,   311;    people   of 

New  Plymouth,  open  fur-trade  there, 

311;  Dotoh  try  to  secure  the  territory, 
311;  younger  wlnthrop  builds  f« -if  at 
iikmiOi  "t  river,  .'.I  t  :  aetttanattta:  begun 
at  Hartford,  wllkdaor,  and  Wotberi- 
Belii,  :ill;  exodus  from  Massachu- 
setts to,  312;  jttrgoniwl  of  emigrant*. 
312. 

Co? lly,  John,  a  physician,  land-jobber, 

Intriguer, an' 1  Instrument  ofDonraore ; 

made  captain-commandant   for  IMtts- 

bnrf;  Isiaes  proclamation  ofhuao- 

th.ifii  v.  and  order*  a  muster  of  mllltla; 
■  ponntol  Of  jurisdiction  with  Penn- 
sylvania,  and   i'"u>.-.[n.'iit   dtan*dera, 

It  419;  authorixcd  DJ  Dunmure  to 
raise  a  regiment  In  backwoods  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia ;  ia  arrested 

in  m.h  land,  v.  H7. 
Consignees,  of  tan,  In  Boston,  visited  by 

a  committee,  of  citizens,  and  asked  to 
promise  not  to  sell  tea,  but  to  return 
shipments  to  London:  nil  refuse;  a 
resolve  of  meeting  at  Lilterty  Tree 
read,  declaring  refusing  consignees 
their    country;    violence 

threatened,  bat  avoided,  vr.  171,  172; 

again  refuse  to  resign,  -'Ti';  promise 
that,  on  arrival  of  tea,  they  will  make 
proposals  to  the  town,  273;  conspire 
wltii  revenue  officers  to  throw  on 
owner  and  master  of  "Dartmouth" 
the  burden  of  lauding  tea,  277. 
Consolidation  of  the  federal  union, 
Ilrst     impulse     given    to,    by    Kobert 

Karris,  vi.  462. 

Conspiracy  of  a  king  against  liberties  of 

hie  pOOUK,  ',s  ;''r'"  i>> .  1    3**9. 
Constitution,  American,  the  child  of  the 

n*bo)c  ("■■•pi'*,  ■xpresslni  ■  community 

of  Its  thought  and  will,  iv.  :.■;:«. 
Constitution,  a  federal,  sfci«  taken  to- 
ward formation  of,  vl.  343. 


Oonatftatfon,  British,  more  Immovable 
IhM  Qowgll  lll-Vd.-i-u.  iii.  .169. 

Constltatlon  of  MaM  rails  of 

Ha  formation,  vi.  auv-313. 

Constitution,  the,  .,(  ,   ordi- 

nani'f  establishing,  1.    124;    provisions 

Of,    l-i 

font,  nipt,  persons  who  plead  the  laws 

of    Kngland    again"!     the 

adinini-i ration  in  Maseachnsetl 
mined  for,  by  Wlnthrop,  L  3 
attempt  to  Impeach  blm,  which  falls, 
353. 

Gontrecorar,  takes  post  at  the  Fork, 
which   he    fortitie-  nod    bsqjss    Ou- 

quesne,  the  site  of  Pittsburg,  iii.  7.V 
Conventions  of  states  to  consider  cur- 
and  prices;  at  one  in  Aagoat, 
1*80,  only  Mib-.w  bus*  it-.  <  oiinecuant, 
and  Hew  Hampshire  rnpraaentod.  but 
a  sti'p  taken  toward  formation  of  fed- 
eral e.  iii-nii  utioii  in  resolutions  in-i*:- 
lng  on  a  more  -olid  and  pen 
union,   a    supreme    head    of  Important 

national  i  onoerna,   Ac.,  tZc. . 
DUton  call-",  attention   of   Bowdnhl  [(» 
this   action,   and    wishes  It  successful 
progress,  vl.  343. 

Convict*,  shipment  of,  from  England  to 
Virginia,  il.  14. 

Convocation,  the,  of  the  clergy,  of  1808, 
rlenles  every  doctrine  of  iMjpulai 
maintaining  superioritj    of    k: 

unont    and    laws,    and    exacting 
passive  obedience,  ; 

Conway,  Henry  Seymour,  desirea  ap- 
polntment  In  Unerlca,  on  Loudoun's 
recall,  hut  Isrefumiil.m.  l:« 
from  army  for  hi-  votes  in  pnrinunonl, 
4<f4;  hiflrtpeecli  against  stnmp  a»i  MB, 
460;  takes  seals  of  southern  depart- 
ment under  Cumberland;  his  0 
itlctory  qualities,  188,460;  aandalattatl 
to  American   general    ami   governors, 

azhortlng  to  parau  i  is,  512; 

outbaral  of  popnlai  gratitada  to  blu 
on  repeal  ofatarnp  act,  r>76,  67fi;  eager 

to  resign,  iuit   retnalna  la  ->.'t 
changing   charge    of    colonies    ! 

northern  department,  iv.  4:  leader  of 
housv  of  common*  under  1'itt.  15;  re- 
placed  by  Lord  Weymoath,M;  Rpoaka 
out    agiunot   hill  aJtartng  ehai 

itn,  and  adv.jcatew  repeal 
of  tax  on  tea  and  Ita  DranrnbM  aa  only 
possible  means  of  conciliation,  3"3. 
Conway,  a  French  ntlicer  of  lri»h  'le- 
■cent,  eager  for  higher  rank;  \Va»li- 
union's  opinion  of  him;  writes  to 
Qates,  that  "  Heaven  la  detenu > 
save  your  country,  or  a  weak  general 
and  bad  counsellors  would  have  mined 
It;"  his  injurious  words  ahottt  Wuah- 
lugton  oommnnleated  to  him  i>y  Wash- 
uigton  bJmselfj  be  jnatiOea  '  m  0 

Ulmln  Ids  deflanee  <<t  tha 
chief,  rl.  88;  oilers  to  form  a  plan  bt 
Lnatrnctlon  of  army,  and  tendon  in-* 
resignation    to   con  •  ompll- 

mented  by  Gates;  appointed  Inspector- 
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general,  and  made  I n dope n<1  on t  of 
commander  In  chief;  strives  to  win 
rr.»ni  Washington  Lafayette**  love  and 
trust,  and  i"  in« luce  him  to  abandon 
iIj.-  •  Mimri  v.  4ii ;  writing  petulantly  to 
congress,  finds  his  resignation  aO- 
oepCod,  14;  thinking  hitunelf  mortally 
wounded,  writes  to  Washington,  pro- 
nouncing lilm  a  great  and  good  man, 
40, 

Coode,  John,  heads  Insurrection  in  Ma- 
rj  laid,  II.  0,  10. 

Oouke,    Kllsha,   agent  of  Massachusetts 
In  England,  proposes  to  establish  fixed 
salary  for  no  royal  officer,  and  Ids  ad- 
■   !■■■!  l.y  kgbdature,  M.  Wj. 

Cooke,  member  of  parliament  for  Kid- 
\.  abowa  the  cruelty  of  fixing  (h« 
name  of  rebels  on  all  Americans,  111. 
031. 

<;  ...]--r,  of  Boston,  test  (Acs  that  popular 
confidence  in  Washington  Is  beyond 
example,  v.  41>S. 

Cornbury,  Lord,  succeeds  I/ml  Bcllo- 
nioni,  an  governor  of  New  York;  his 
character,  II.  234,  235;  appcopnatea 
revenue,  235;  imperious  In  religious 
affairs.  236;  writes  against  unwilling- 
new*  *»f  colonies  to  furnish  men  and 
arms.  2*1. 

ilk.  commander  of  Shawnee*  In 
bftttle  with  Virginians,  iv.  424. 

CornwaUls,  Colonel  Edward,  commands 
expedition  that  settled  Halifax,  ill.  31 ; 
natlb  treatment  of  Acadians.  31.  32; 
offers  rewards  for  scalps  of  Mlcinacs, 
32;  seeks  aid  from  Massachusetts  t<> 
recover  Beutihassln,  but  is  refused, 
45;  inhabitant-  tlee  at  approach  of  his 
force,  having  hunted  their  ho  men,  46; 
hi*  troop*  compelled  to  retire,  4G, 

Coniwallls.  Lord,  lands  in  Brunswick 
county,  N.''.,  and  ravages  plantation 
of  Bobort  Howe,  — his  first  exploit  In 
A  in.  .  ]■  ;i.  \ .  M3  |  advances  with  a  small 
u>  Flatbush,  373;  having  voted 
thai  purlliimuut  had  no  right  to  tax 
America,  takes  command  In  New  Jer- 
sey, and  looks  tlrst  at  Fort  Lee,  spe- 
cially endangered  by  Greene's  neglect 
of  Washington's  order  to  prepare  for 
Its  evacuati'in,  (Mj  jellied  by  Howe 
and  fresh  troops;  leaves  (J  rant  in  com- 
mand in  New  Jersey,  and  starts  for 
England,  40!);  delays  embarkation, 
ami  takes  coin mand  of  force  at  1'rince- 
ton,4*i';  l.-ad-.  tb.werof  Brltl*h  army  to 
meet  Washington,  490;  tries  to  surprise 
Lincoln  al  liouudhrook,560;  on  march 
to  Scotch  Plain,  encounters  division  of 
Stirling,  and  routs  It,  5«H;  sent  to  Bll- 
llnghport  t<<  clear  left  bank  of  the  lH-1- 
aware;  Greene  tent  Co glvo  him  battle; 
i<-  largely  re-en  forced;  levels  fort  at 
Ked  Bans,  which  has  been  evacuated ; 
return*  t  •  Philadelphia,  vl.  24;  leads  a 
foray  into  New  Jersey,  154;  arrives  at 
testoa  with  three  thousand  men, 
264;  moves  across  the  Santee  toward 
Camden.    267;     succeeds    Clinton    in 
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chief  command;  resolves  to  keep  all 
that  bad  bean  galnat^aad  to  advance, 

OOaqoarbUJ,  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  (<> 
organize  regiments  of  southern  people, 
270;  re|N>rts  at  end  of  June,  six  weeks 
after  fall  of  Charleston,  that  ho  had 
stopped  all  resistance  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  In  September 
would  enter  North  Carolina,  VIS ; 
thanked  by  parliament  for  victory  at 
Camden.  2*1;  prepare"  for  a  triumph- 
al 1 1  northward  inarch  ;  made  to  believe 
that  all  North  Carolina  will  «■ 
him;  nquatta  Clinton  to  otablMi  a 
post  with  three  thousand  men  on  Ches- 
upeakc  Buy,  281  2M;  his  tirst  measure 
in  South  Carolina  a  reign  of  terror; 
atrocities  of  his  subordinates,  2*4;  his 
van  driven  back  at  Charlotte  by  forty 
men  under  Colonel  W.  K.  Davlo,  2M»; 
surprised  by  appearance  of  enemy  at 
King's  Mountain,  whose  success  la 
fatal  to  his  expedition  ;  retreats, 
293;  his  march  to  the  Catawba  ford 
harassed  by  people  of  the  country; 
111  with  fever,  and  his  army  lacking 
food  and  forage;  sufferings  of  fif- 
teen days;  orders  troo|#  sent  by  Clin- 
ton Into  the  Chcsa|>eako  to  embark  for 
Cape  Fear  River;  thus  ends  his  first 
attempt  to  penetrate  Virginia,  296: 
complains  to  Greene  of  the  banging  of 
British  prisoners  at  King's  Mountain, 
and  Is  sharply  answered,  381 ;  resolves 
to  Intercept  Morgan,  l>2;  is  surprised 
by  result  of  Cowpous;  persists  In  his 
original  plan  of  striking  al  heart  of 
North  Carolina,  and  pushing  on  to  Join 
British  on  the  Chesapeake,  3*9;  leaving 
Bawdon  to  dotted  South  Carolina,  and 
Joined  by  Lesli".  marches  t..  the  south 
fork  of  the  Catawba;  hero  resolve* 
to  turn  his  army  into  light  troop*. 
and  destroys  superfluous  baggage  ana 
wagons,  389,  390;  his  passage  of  the 
Catawba  at  Macgownn's  disputed  by 
General  Davidson,  390,  391;  at  Hills- 
horoiigh  invites  all  loyal  subjects  to 
repair  to  royal  standard,  393;  tries  to 
bring  Greene  to  battle,  but  Is  buttled, 
394;  brings  relics  of  his  army  to  Wil- 
mington, and  urges  on  Clinton  the 
adoption  of  the  t  he*apeako  as  the  seat 
of  war:  moral  tO  Virginia,  400;  lu 
march  from  Wilmington  meets  little 
resistance,  401:  at  head  of  seven  thou- 
sand men  in  Virginia,  no  formidable 
em  my  before  him,  412;  spud*  Tarleton 
to  break  up  assembly  at  Charlottes- 
ville, and  Sitncoe  to  capture  stores  at 
Point  of  Fork;  bis  heud-quartcrs  at 
Jefferson's  Elk  Hill,  41S;  estimated 
destruction  of  property  by  his  army 
in  Virginia.  £.1.000.000;  gains  DO  BK*> 
bold,  and  laanfel  that  bulk  of  [>eople 
are  bent  on  Lndevoodonco,  416;  starts 
his  army  Dor  Portsmouth,  and  arrives 
near. I  aim  •*  island.  417;  disgusted  with 
the  prospect  In  Virginia,  desires  to  go 
back  to  Charleston,  418 ,   transfers  his 
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whole  force  from  Portsmouth  to  York- 
town    Bod    Oloaot sicr :    fortifies   these 

paints,  though  doubting  tbe  wIwIahi 
of  toe   numn,   190;   Ondi   himself 

blockaded  by  html  mid  sea,  422;  t.- 
porb*  I"  Clinton  ttoti  imlflM  DBlp  """i! 

comes,  hti  niu.-i  prepare  to  bear  the 
worst,   424;    after  storming   of   York- 

ti'wn,  nrrenden,  ttfl 

Corslea.  Intrigues  of  British  cabinet  with, 
h.  M,  LOO. 

Cortereal.  Oaspar,  ranges  coast  of  North 
Ann iri  :i.  and  brings  away  Indian  cap- 
tives as  slaves,  1.  i:i. 

.     I-Vrnmdo.    hi-    , tflpldtt*    CXCftcd 
1 1)    ro|»>rtP   of  Ihe   » i.  1-.-  ,.f   Yucatan, 

propowN  to  sorre  t  lie  protflon  of 
ii  Dorta-mt  passage.  27. 

Cotton,  a  psnsenger  In  the  "  Griffln."  1 1 i ?* 

pollBOjuand  theological opinlom,  1 800; 

pfeaohOS  against  rotation  in  office,  -.'ill ; 
make*  m  draft  of  laws,  SOS;  would  tol- 
erate "bypoorltoi  end   tain   ratter 

tlian  thorns  and  briers."  MS. 
Conn,  ill- .i-  .if  Massachusetts;  of  thirry- 
slx  appoint. -d  by  the  king,  more  than 

I  w  fill  y  >l'i  line  to  serve;  the  others  lire 

in  terror  to  the  army  In  Boston,  It. 

370;  niandamiiH  councillor*  dare  not 
claim  their  places  without  a  larger 
military  escort  than  the\  mo  h;m\ 
400. 

Country  town  of  Massachusetts.  UmIi 

nonouiuo,  .i-  to  the  relation*  with  Ureal 

in;  Dot  reoalttoue,  knti  sign  tho 

int,  sure  thai   ili>'tr  rights  would 

he  restored  without  bloodshed,  iv.  341, 

Mft, 

Coiircelles,  governor  of  Canada,  If.  322. 

Court,  general,  tho  first  In  America,  held 
In  Boston,  1.  283;  session  to  dlscUM 
domestic  treachery  and  parliamentary 
usiirpatioiiH,  800;  definition  of  M;i"»i- 
ehusetts's  allegiance  '"  England.  .W»; 
refusal  of  nee  charter,  8&S;  summons 
di-t  arbors,  36»>;  Its  remonstrance  to 
parliament.  Mt,  357. 

Cmi '-martial  for  trial  of  Andre,  com- 
position of;  lenience  of  members,  vl. 

Covenant,  the.  of  twclvo  gentlemen,  to 
emigrate  to  Ken  BnglasJcL  if  ihe  gOY- 

enimeiit  and  potent  should  lw  legally 
transferred  to  tho  colony,  |.  276. 

Cowpeu*.  the.  battle  of;  morgan  places 
his  troops;  i'arleton  arrives  and  makei 
an  attack,  vl.  386;  obstinately  resisted, 
but  perseveres,  and  gains  the  Ameri- 
can flank  ;  tinds  himself  betwi  en  two 
fires;  charged  by  Howard,  with  Mary- 
land light  Infantry,  and  Washington's 
faorse;  muted  ami  panned  twenty 
miles:  British  destroy  their  own  bag- 
gage, 380;  fame  of  spread-  widely,  and 
tin  victors  praised  by  congress,  states, 
and  officers,  387. 

Coxe,  Daniel,  claims  proprietary  powers 
in  western   half  of  Kust    New  .h     ■    ■ 
and  conveys  his  authority  to  tho  West 
Jersey  society,  11.  224;   sends  expedi- 


tion to  exrfloti  months  nf  tbe  Missis- 
sippi, which  tails, 300, 
Oozn,  stamp  offloef  for  New  Jersey,  re- 

slifiis,  ill.  490. 

Ooytrooee,  oommander  nt  Pan    Prince 

■  supplies  for  Cherokee*, 

Cherokee  chief,   as  licentious   and   in- 
tomperate.831;  *li«*t  by  Indians: 
■  VuApacz.  g- 
of  Sew  ttalicla,  1.  33;  forms  an  w 
tlon  in  search  of  tbe  eno  dl 
4;    explores   OOOnl  I 

twees  preeerri  ITeneae  and  ihe 

Of  tbe  Colorado,  33-39;  di- 
■ 
CorreApdudeii*-!*,    eomnlttee    of 

member-.  Nuiiim-I    Adam*,  and    JoOOpfa 
Warren.  Iv.  242;  Adams  rh 
[•are  ft  itemeni    of  right*  ..f  . ..; 
and  Warren,  one  of  notations  of  tlc*e 
rights.  243;   eighty   towns   cli- 
their  reply  to  Cushing'*  llinoroi 
vice,  267;  write  to  New  England  towns 
and    to    New    York    and    I'lnl.delpbia 
for   harmony  and    concurrent    A 
270,  277  |  on   i 

port  of  Boston,  Iw  h 

ii  conference;  committees  agree  as  to 
cruelty  of  the  port-btU,  and  promlat  to 
Join  Boston  in  every  roeaeore  •  >(  rellefG 
propose  to  other  colonies  a  general  or»- 
latfon  of  trade  with  Gi 
and  avow  determination   to    tu 

I  nt  of  their  power  i 
Ameii  Joined  bj  delegates 

from  other  c 

deny  power  of  )iarliameii1    to 
their    laws     In    the    sll^'- 

impose  a  provln.  lal 
large  powers;  agree  to  forbid  Cbe  un- 

eonarJtatloiuu  ooai 

anil  place  every  patriot  owlet   ; 

tion  of  conn  ty  and  ptw  Irv  ■ 

CradiH-k.  Matthew.  ■_ 
chuset's  BayCoion] .  proposes  te 
fer  government  to  ooluny,  i   -'Ti.  fur- 
nishes two  ships  f--i  vTlnthrop'e  fleet, 
176. 

Crninahe,   lieiitenant-gnvorn.-i    oi 
ada,  puts  tho  walls 

dltJon  for  defence.  \      u; 

Cranlield.    Eilward.   Chosea     by 
Mason  to  be  governor  of  latb 
main    in   New   Haiu|ishliv,   I.   471.   the 
assembly  iv^is*!*-  him.  and  he  dis"»l%«a 
It.  472;  disturbances  follow,  ami  law- 
suits multiply,  472 ;  attempts  . 
tion  with  a  high  band,  17! 
money  for  del 

Invasion,  but  is  refused  by  ess 
472;  forbids  usual 
discipline;  m 

pretence  of  war.  but  the  (teople  refuse 
to  pay,  473;   writes  to   England.  **k- 
Ing  to  be   relieved,   and   hi-    pr 
granted,  474. 

Cranmer,  hi-  pari  In  tbe  BefbrnratluB, 
I,  JI4  ;  his  fortv-two  article*  of  rellgtou. 
214,  215. 
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Creek*,  the,  the  f.'rrltnry  of  between  Hi. 
•  kees  and  the  Savannah  and  At- 
lantic; lenrn  arts  of  civilization,  and 
esteem'  <l    nii'-t    powerful    Indian    tii- 
Uon   north  of  Unlf  of  Mexico,  11.  US. 

Cresap,  Mi-  haol,  of  Maryland,  on  notice 
by  committee  of  Frederick,  sends  for 

old  comrade-  l»'\oinl  (he  Alleghanles. 

and.  filling  his  onropany  with  Mpt 

volunteers,  marches  to  Cambridge; 
fall*  ill.  mid  dies  at  New  York,  mi  his 
way  home,  and  in  buried  as  u  raarlyr, 

v.  to. 

Crlllon.  Duke  de,  commands  French  and 
SpaiiMi  ileets  for  eapt tire  of  iiiln.iU.tr. 
Vt.  47'. 

Grofhaa,  vMUOhiu  Indian*,  and  negoti- 
ate* treaty  on  behalf  of  Ivnn.-ylvanla, 
Ui.  54;  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
faats  to  ratify  it.  ,r.7 ;  descends  Ohio 
from  Pittsburg  to  take  possession  of 
LimIhbI)  MBi 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  desires  to  confirm 
maritime  power  of  England,  i  lid; 
bis  plans.  165;  makes  no  appointment- 
for  Virginia.  171  j  proclaimed  by  Stone, 
governor  of  Maryland.  I  ■ 
attention  to  troubles  in  Maryland,  lino ; 
expresses  his  Interest  In  Me*  Engmad, 
offering  its  people  a  home  in  Inland. 
358;  '"truly  ready  to  serve  the  breth- 
ren  and  the  churches"  in  America," 
3.V.I;  offers  them  Jamaica,  360;  ''the 
ln-nt  he  tor  of  r In*  English  in  America." 
300;  acknowledged  leader  of  J ■■>  1. ■|».-n- 
dents.  386;  lit  ft  re  of  his  victorias  en- 
noliles  crimes  of  Ills  ambition,  MB] 
public  confidence  rested  on  him  nlotie, 
«4fj;   supreme  authority  bestowed    on 

him,  383;  bm  career,  393, 3M]  Us  pol- 

icy  and  motives,  3*H,  3H5;  assumes 
supreme  power.  395,  396;  attempts, 
and  falls,  to  make  alliance  with  prop- 
erty of  the  kingdom,  ;CW;  dissolv  -  tie- 
parliament,  and  I'enrnddoc's insurrec- 
tion follows,  3:1;  establishes  an  upper 
house,  Its  members  to  be  nominated 
by  himself,  the  peers  concurring;  the 
parliament  dissolved.  3:<s  ;  confidence 
In  himself  and  own  resources  the  basis 
of  bis  power,  3rt$;  hit*  death  removes 
last  obstacle  to  restoration  of  Stuarts, 
398. 
Cromwell,  Richard,  acknowledged  by 
Virginia    house  of   burgesses,  1.  172; 

neViT     acknowledged      by      M  it-Kiel, ti- 

setts,   376 ;    his    accession    unopposed, 

^nation.  300. 

Crown  Point,  army  for  reduction  of, 
consists  of  New  Knglund  militia,  Hi. 
137;  battle  of.  130,  140;  vletory  due  to 
enthusiasm  of  New  Kngiand  in.ii,  14o  ; 
;■!■  mdoned  by  northern  army,  on  con- 
i  nrr.nt  advnx  of  general  officers,  and 
against  the  protest  of  Stark  aud  twentv 
field  officers,  v.  354. 

Cruelties  of  British  officers  never  imi- 
tated by  Americans;  Sumter  spares 
all  prisoners ;  Marlon  famed  for  mercy; 


British    officers,    ridicule  the    i 
observing  capitulations  with   n 
vanquished  tr  tttoi  - 
Crngsr,  a  Britten  otfoer,  raacnss  Brown 
at  Augusta,  ^:.  288;  evacuates  Nluely- 

Six.  and  join-  Bawdon,  l'">. 

Cruger,  Henry,  of  N.  u  York,  elected 
inettiber  of  p;u  limn,  nt  from  Bristol, 
with  Burke,  It.  439, 

Culpepper,  Lord,  grunt  to  him  and  the 
Karl  of  Arlington  of  all  the  domin- 
ion of  hind  and  water  called  Virginia. 


for  thirty-one  years.  1.  63:';  app 

S'overiiiir  of  Virginia  for  life;  Ids  p.|- 
cy,  II-  10;  only  Ids  avarlofl  pVt  -  aua 
place  in  history;  Is  loaded  with 
aud  perquisites;  sails  for  KugUnu.  II  : 
returns,  and  silences  discontent  by  a 
few  execution*:  Ids  patent  DMdfl  wid, 
and  the  governorship  vaeaterl.  1-'. 

Culpepper,  Jobn,  leader  In  Albemarle 

insurrection,  i.  £sM  :  sent  to  Knglaud 
by  colony  to  negotiate  a  com  promise 
with  proprietaries,  506;  wrested  In 
England,  defended  by  Shal'te-bui  \ , 
and  acquitted,  006,  506. 
Cumberland.  1  hike  of.  captain -general 
of  British  army.  Intrusted  with  con- 
duct of  American  affairs,  iii.   lb),  b.  - 

gins  his  career  with  ostentation,  110; 

causes  rigors  of  mutiny  bill  to  be 
doubled.  Ill;  proposed  to  make  him 
sovereign  of  American  t 

ies    to    shameful    trial;.       I    i,>    i 

trail  ty  for  Hanover,  177;  sooc Is  In 

forming    an    administration,    i- 

weakiie>s,  189:  hi-  radden  deati 

rebukes  ministry  for  treaties  with 
Brunswick    and    Hesse,   and    deplores 

oouducl  of  BrauTs  lokers,  v.  180, 

Cumberland,  British  agent  at  Madrid, 
returns    from    a  fruitless    expedition, 

Cunnnings,  Charles,    pastor  of  Preshy- 
tarien    church   on   the   Waiitao. 
4  1.1.  one  of  the  committee  app 
by  assembly,  444. 

Cunningham,  Colonel  William,  leads  a 
force  fnnn  Charleston  Into  Ulterior; 
kills  fifty  men  suspected  of  being 
friendly  to  the  United  States;  de- 
mands surrender  of  house  occupied 
by  Colonel  Hayes  and  tbirtv-hve  men  ; 
sets  it  on  lire,  and  the  garrison  capitu- 
lates to  Ik-  treated  as  prisoner*  of  war; 

Colonel  Hayes  and  his  second  in  com- 
mand hanged;  and  Cunningham  kills 
some,  telling  his  men  l"  d"  the  like,  vl. 
381,  SSL 

Curranoy,  colonial,  board  of  trade  pro- 
pose to  reduce  It  all  to  one  standard ; 
Issued  bv  New  York  and  8ooUl  Cafp- 
llna.  ii 

Cushlng,  speaker  of  Massachusetts 
house,  urges  that  the  people  endure  till 
their  natural  Increase,  of  strength  aba]] 
bring  a  settlement,    iv.  88TJ    delegate 

in  Bananas  from  Masanchu^tt*..  -m-i 

with  Wilson,  and  voles  for  eonunlttee 
to  explain  position  of  congress  as  to  In- 


dependence;  displaced  by  his  constitu- 
ents, v.  I«l 

i  'u-i.uns,  no  officer  of.  In  Massachusetts, 
many  years  after  Restoration,  I  407. 

Custom*,   in   tin.-   colonies,  ofbct'n*  of. 

order,  poata,  and  rigidly  in- 

structed, ill.  300;  a  new  and   uniform 
sv*tein  of  admiralty  court*  to  bo  estab- 
Ushed.  800, 
<   ii-i.iniH,  board  of,  established  at  Boston, 
iv.  50. 

Dahi/)X.  Claude,  a  missionary,  visits 
Onondaga*,  with  Chauiuonot,  II.  317  ; 
Invite*  French  colony  into  land  of  that 
trite,  310]  n*Kb  -Uloiic/ bears  the  cross 
UiroagU  Eastern  Wisconsin  and  the 
north  <>f  Illinois,  328. 

Dulrynipli',  an  officer  of  British  troops  In 
Boston,  eager  to  bo  set  to  work,  Iv. 
186. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  sent  to  Virginia  with 
supplies,  1.  UW;  founds  Henrico,  110; 
frames  earliest  land  laws  In  Virginia, 
115:  goes  to  Europe  with  Pocahontas 
and  her  husband,  115. 

Daly  I'll,  aide-de-camp  to  Amherst, 
natal  sally  from  Detroit,  and  Is 
driven  bock  by  Indians,    Hi.  383,  384. 

Danbury.  Conn..  Invaded  by  British 
(bfoa  under  Tryon.and  burned,  v.  BtfO; 
Tryon  met  at  KIdgelleld  by  a  force 
under  Arnold  and  Sillimun.  and  one 
under  Wooster  hung  on  his  rear; 
Wooster  killed:  Arnold  maintains  a 
sharp  light  till  his  position  is  turned; 
British  resume  tbeu  maroh  next  day, 
harassed  mi  all  sides.  5>il ;  ford  the  river 
to  avoid  a  rebel  battery,  and,  worn  out 
by  fatigue,  escape  to  their  ships  only 
by  the  aid  of  Sir  William  Krsklno,  562. 

Danhy,  lord  treasurer  of  England,  will- 
ing to  help  in  crushing  popery,  and 
favorable  to  popish  plot,  II.  163:  im- 
peached fur  intriguing  with  France, 

Dauforth.  Thomas,  writer  of  declaration 
of  natural  and  chartered  rights  pub- 
lished by  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts. I 

Danforth,  first  president  of  Maine,  ap- 

ixilnled   I.,    Mass  leliusi-ttf,  I.  47'*. 

Daniel,  Father  Anthony,  his  heroic  con- 
dool  ami  death  at  the  massacre  of  St. 
Joseph,  ii  818,314. 

Danvcr*,  Mi—.,  favors  "strict  union  of 
all  the  provinces."  Iv.  254. 

Dare,  Virginia,  daughter  of  Eleanor 
Dare  and  ^raiid-daughfer  of  (Jovcruor 
White,  the  first  child  or  English  pa- 
rents born  on  the  soil  of  the  Untied 
Slates,  i.  85. 

Darmstadt,  landgrave  of,  too  fond  of  htfl 
soldiers  to  let  them  go  out  of  bin  sight, 
T.  543. 

D'AiMs,  Comte,  younger  brother  of 
Louts  XVI.  and  afterwards  fj&artoi 
X,  longs  for  war  with  England,  v. 
362;  avows  his  good-will  for  Ameri- 
cans, BS1. 


Dartmouth,  Earl  of,  takes  seals  of  sonth- 
ern  department,   undei  I 
111.  489;  lakes  charge  of  American  af- 
fairs, Iv.  4;    favors  Towiinhend'n  pol- 
icy of  consolidation  In  colonh 
would    have   regarded    conciliation  as 
Hie    huppl.-t    '-v.-nl    .»f    bis    li:- 
writes  In  king's  name  thai  Massachu- 
setts rebels  are  a  rubble  to  be  reduced 

by  ji  small  t  lares   for   Im- 

mediate rejection  •>(  Chatham's  plan, 
465;    says   that   effects   or   On- 

tempt  at  Concord  are  fetal;   happy 

moment  of  advantage  U  lost,  ■"■ 
writes  on   behalf  ol*  (lie  king  that  he 
hopes  that  in  North  Carolina  the  gov- 
ernor may  not  !*<  compelled  to  seek  pro- 
le- i  \< hi  i »n  board  the  king's shi)*,  — J u*t 

as  Martin  dad  t"  the- cruiser/"  t.m. 

"  Dartmouth,"  the  slilp,  arrives  on  Sun- 
day at  Boston  with  cargo  of  East  India 
company's  tea;  Itotch,  owner  of  the 
■Up,  promises  not  to  enter  her  till 
Tuesday ;  on  Monday,  a  great  meeting 
In  Faneuil  Hall  resolves  that  the  tea 
shall  be  sent  back,  and  no  duties  b« 
paid  on  It.  iv.  1'74,  275;  the  RD< 
ordered  to  ulsperw  try  tovernar'i  proc- 
lamation, whie.h  in  received  witii  hi*#- 
es;  owner  and  mauler  i»f"  1 »  n  t  ui<>ntli  " 
agree  that  the  tea  shall  return,  and  a 
like  promise  exacted  of  other  con- 
signees. 275. 

Dartmouth  College,  a  school  for  Indian 
children,  on  the  frontier,  three 
by  Indian*.  Iv.  510. 

D.-whwood.  Sir  Fnmcls,  an  nppnewart 
at  I'irt's  engagements  with  Germany, 
receives  offlV..  in 

Davenant.  Sir  William,  api--inted  er»v- 
ernor  of  Maryland  by  Charles  1I..I   IM, 

Dav.-i i p*»rt,  John,  pastor  of 

■  ;  declines  request 
sachuMCtts  to  remain  in  lf>JurisdieHon, 
but  favors  practical  union  of  the  colo- 
nies, 339. 

Davis,  Nicholas,  s  Quaker,  ordered  to 
depart  the  Jurisdiction  of  Massac  hu- 
setts,  i.  8b7< 

Davis,  Isaac,  captain  of  Acton  minute 
nun,  fail  parting  from  his  wife,  iv.  534; 
a-  th.-y  iwlvnn.-e  bovurd  the  British, 
says,  "  I  have  not  a  man  who  is  afraid 
to  go."  528;  leads  the  way  ti>  b 
and  Is  killi.nl;  bis  widow  honored  in 
her  last  days,  527. 

Dauphin  of  France,  not  admitted  to 
royal  council,  and  ignorant  of  business, 
Iv.  318. 

Dave.  Stephen,  the  flrst  printer  in  New 
Kngland.  1.  330. 

Dean,  James,  sent  by  President  Whee- 
luck,  of  Dartmouth  College,  to>  visit 
Canada  Indians,  and  persuade  thetu 
to  peace,  Iv.  5lo;  attwstbj  >. nui.il  >.f 
Five  Nations,  who  promise  neutrality, 

v  m 

Deano.  Silas,  versatile,  but  superficial, 
appointed  commeivial  commissioner 
to  France;  Instructed  to  procure  news 
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from  England,  through  Bancroft,  v. 
357;  asks  Vergennes  for  two  hundred 
It.'iii  bines  field-pieces,  and  ariiu  and 
clothing  for  23,oon  men;  is  oflbred 
merchandise  on  cradlt  by  Heaumar- 
chaU;  sends  for  Bancroft,  and  opens 
his  alia  In-  tu  hlui,  3oVn;  besot  by  ad- 
venturers, who  wrest  from  him  enguge- 
UMfa  for  high  office  In  the  American 

army,  8Q;  annotated  member  ol  i- 

mlsslon  to  make  a  treaty  with  Franc--, 
410 

DeAranda,  member  of  the  Spanish 
ministry,  enlarges  on  the  dangers  uf 
independent  republics  in  America;  ad- 
visee the  subjection  of  I^iulsiaua,  and 
the  keeping  New  Orleans  ho  ln-unin- 
cant  ae  not  to  invite  attack,  It.  149, 
150. 

Do  Barras,  commander  of  French  squad- 
ron al  Newport,  though  l>e  lirosse's 
senior,  will  take  his  orders,  vi.  421 ; 
with  eight  ships  of  the  line,  con- 
voys ten  trnnsporis  from  Newport, 
with  ordnance  lor  siege  of  Yorktowu, 

m. 

Do   Beaujeu.  commandant  at   Fort  Du- 

>|ii'sne.  Is  killed  In  battle.  III.  123. 
De  llri.lt.  Denny*  de,  chosen  agent  in 

England  of  Massachusetts  house  of 
representative-.  It.  90. 

De  Bunvuulolr,  M..a  Frenchman  of  ginxl 
Judgment  and  .li-.iiii.in ;  \  brit*  Anwrl- 
can  QOloBleB]  li.-purta  that  every  man 
hid  turned  soldier;  French  ambassador 
MM  BO  -nl  liliu  back  to  America, 
and  Louis  XVI.  consents,  v.  .*•:);  ids 
instructions.  GO;  seen  Franklin  and 
others  of  the  secret  committee;  telli 
tli.  in  France  Is  well  disposed,  and 
he  will  present  their  pi'ip.jsals  <•< 
her;  opposes  sending  a  plenipotentiary, 
but  will  receive  any  thing  in  charge, 
141;  his  report  to  French  minister 
forms  the  subject  of  most  moinonU>us 
deliberation*  to  French  king.  141,  148. 

De  Bougainville,  commander  under 
Montcalm,  iii.  223. 

De  Callieres,  appointeil  French  governor 
of  New  York,  in  anticipation  of  Its 
oompiest,  li.  :U7  ;  governor-general  of 
New  France,  projfoses  to  assert  French 
jurisdiction  over  land  of  tbt  Eroqaoto, 
359;  resolves  to  secure  mastery  uf  (he 
lakes  1'V  establishing  a  poet,  and  sends 
De  la  Motto  Cadillac  to  take  possession 
of  Detroit,  350. 

Declaration  of  Independence  silently  pre- 
pared In  the  convictions  of  the  people; 
as  In  the  birth  of  Christianity,  and  In 
Keforinatii.ii.  the  popular  desire  laonofl 
more  the  voice  of  the  harbinger;  the 
people,  weary  of  atrophied  Institutions, 
j.'ini  for  fuller  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  right,  as  the  generative  principles  of 
social  peace,  v.  165, 108:  Thomas  Joflhr- 
eou  chosen  to  draft  It;  submitted  to 
Franklin  and  John  Adams,  and  re- 
ported, vl.  324;  a  passage  about  the 
slave-trade  stricken  out,  325;   agreed 


to  by  all  colonies  except  New  York, 
326;  It*  term...  :c.;-:tjo;  observations 
on,  330-332;  not  signed  by  members  <>u 

day,  but  authenticated  hv    i i- 

.lent  ana  lecretarYi  and  pabHahed  to 
the  world,  SSI;  not  only  announce- 
ment of  the  birth  of  a  people.  hut  also 

theeetabUehaentoffcpewgoTenuneati 

331,332;  Its  adoption  changes  content 
from  a  war  for  r (fori    to 

en  ntni  seff-aoTeralng  common  wealth, 

XC-.  ae.-.  pted  1'V  assembly  of  Smth 
Carolina,  338,  330;  August  -j,  signed  by 
members  of  congress,  which  ha-  only 
a  transient  army,  no  confederation  or 
treasury;  Sum  ml  Adam?  the  first 
signer,  after  the  president,  355. 

:ny  succeeds  Xurgot,  as  Fronch 
minister  of  finance;  a  rogue  and  de- 
bauchee; (Joudorcet's  comment  on  his 
appointment,  v.  M6. 

Dcdham.  Mass.,  men  of.  young  and  old, 
go  out  to  harass  the  retreating  British, 
so  that  scarcely  one  male  between  -i\- 
teeii  and  seventy  Is  left  at  home,  Jv. 
530. 

Dcerfleld,  capture  of;  massacre  of  In- 
habitants of.  by  French  end  Indians, 
unlet  llortol  do  Kouvill..  |] 

De   tlruffenried,   agent    for   establishing 

pnlitinm   in   Carolina,   captured    by 

1'uscaroras,   sentenced    to   death,    hut 

rdeued,  U.  884. 

IV  Cra-se,  Flench  iiiival  iMliLin  ilider  hi 
America,  ordered  to  conform  himself 
to  the  counsels  of  Washington  and 
Itochambeau,  vi.  371,  372;  to  rendez- 
vous In  Chesapeake  Hay,  and  to  bring 
as  many  troops  as  can  he  (.pared  from 
the  West  Indies,  421;  enters  Chesa- 
pe.ike.  blockades  York  Kiver.  mid  illi- 
dlslurl-ed  lands  tin*. ■>■  thou-md  lion 
on  J.iiues  Island,  422;  thougb  short- 
handed,  engage*  Ci.ne-'.  '<'■■■ 
Chesapeake  Hay,  and  compels  It  to 
retreat;  captures  two  British  *hli<s  of 
thirty-two  guns  each,  and  joins  De 
Barras,  423;  bent  on  keeping  at  sea, 
leaving  only  two  vessels  it  mouth  of 
Yak  Kfver.but  yields  to  reinonst  i  tie  ■■ 
oi  Washington  'and  Lalay.-tt.-,  484. 
125;    defatted    and  captured   In   fight 

with  Rodney,  446;  bring-  from  Bfiel- 

burno  to  Vergennes  suggesi  i..ns  which 
leave  Spain  the  only  obstacle  to  peace, 
470. 
De  Gulnes,  French  amha—ad-r  nt  Lon- 
don,  listens   to  Koch  ford's   talk  about 

England's     declaring1    wm     tgtinil 

France,  and  encourages  his  communi- 
cativeness, v.  5!';  replies  to  Vergennes.. 
Incredulous  as  to  folly  of  British  nnn- 
i~ir>  in  it-  Aoi.-ri.  in  l ■■  •  I i <  > .  no;  «rit«  s 
to  Vergennes.  after  lCi«  li;i 
arrival,  thai  there  can  he  QOOOauUia- 
tlou  now  that  Itochford  Mantes  bint 
tliat  Boston  Is  to  be  burnt,  and  the 
se  it  "I  •!<•  i  itlitns  moved  to  New  fork  ; 
that  the  plan  of  mini-tn  \-  to  tone 
America  back  Jll'ty  years.  If  th,c^  wx- 
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not  rabdue  it.  Bl '.  persists  In  thlnUiu 
Mgotlationa  hn|i>w8ib)e;  flays  that  it 
cannot  yield,  but  mnet  Darn  out  its 

plan,  Of  resign;  that  the  king  Is  as 
obstinate  and  feeble  u  Oharlce  i.,  ami 
dailv  make*  Ma  task  mora  difficult,  k-j: 
i-v.i'li-.  re.pieM  m!"  English  secretary  of 
a  to  <Iony  Lee's  assertion,  ttttl  the 
Americans  will  receive  the  support  of 

Prance  and  Spain,  no. 
l  •■■  Hart,  of  Hew  dersoy,  makes  a  motion 
In    i    ng to    Stop    issue    of    pa | nt 

money  by  provincial  convent  hm.-  and 
assemblies,  but  no  ono  seconds  it,  v. 
BS. 

Dalancey,  James,  llciitennnt-guvornor 
i'l  New  York,  rompromiwi*  with  oppo- 
sition in  tbil  aaaembty,  lit.  06;  roprv- 
p.-nl*  Virginia  in  emigres  at  Albany, 
HUM  three  "rebels"  to  bo  exe- 
cuted, vi    iv. 

I>e  Laaoay,  of  New  York,  In  a  few 
months,  enHeta  about  six  hundred  re- 
Omln  tor  the  British  annv,  v.  .".41. 

Delaplaee,  commander  of  1 'i "itdcroga, 
surrenders  fort  to  Ethan  Alien,  Iv. 
v.,. 

Delaware,  Lord,  governor  of  Virginia, 
under  second  charter.  I.  10.'.;  brings 
succor  to  the  colon  v,  107;  organizes  the 
mmanti  106;  tall-  10,  anil  return* 
EeBngund;  In  parliament.  Aware  aid 
I.,  oo#oajr,  1U;  hails  with  ra-enlORja- 

nionls  for   Virginia,  an>l    dies   BD    the 

voyage,  117 
Delaware,  purchase  of  soil  from  |  ape 
Henlopen  i<>  month  nf  Delaware  Ettrer, 
by  Qouyu  and  Mommaort,  two  dirno- 

t.'.r-  ..f  Am-terdaiu;  ratified  by  Uov- 
ernor    Mluiilt,   of  Sow    Motherland; 

Ideal  deed  in  Delaware;  111 
dement  in,  by  a  company,  raoinding 
Grodyn  and  Blonmaert,  i».  43;  Ptetnr 
Heyeafi  utpe  Ution  with  emigrants  the 
cradling  of  a  state;  his  settlement 
Called  .SwaatHTulaol,  43,  41 ;  <••  en  pled  by 

tin:  batch,  4t;  becomea  property  <>! 

Amsterdam,  56;  ooloalett  driw It 

by  severity  of  proprietary  ^v.m- 
in •' nl.  57;  preseni  boundaries  estab- 
Ulbed,  I"»;  separated  from  Pennsyl- 
v  .mi  a.  becomes  nlmost  an  imlepcndinr 
republic,  231 ;  assembly  of,  adopts  Vir- 

i;inla  raaolvaa,  iv.  160;  devises  plans 
-tiding  Hid  annually  to  Boston, 
351;  a  little  army  springs  up  from  thu 
people,  454;  assembly  approves  pro- 
Ca clings  of  congress,  but  desires  ar- 
denily  an  accommodation  with  Eng- 
land ;  for  mora  than  twelve  years 
maintains  the  right  of  each  colony  to 
qnal  vote:  passes  bill  prohibiting 

Importation  of  uavea,  whion  u  vetoed 

bv  the  royal  governor,  603;  Its  first 
Utlon,  assembly  and  aoWMfl  ol 
.  eel  in  harmony,  v.  39;  Influ- 
ence*! bt  example  oi  ivnuaylvauia,  85, 
M;  in  March,  17T6,  still  bopee  for  con- 1 
(•illation.  -;!'';  assembly  approvee reso- 
ld tl.  oi  mi  oongi  —  'i  Uaj  to;  overturn!  j 


her  proprietary  government,  and  gjfaa 

her  delegate  - 

on  Independence,  303.  304 ;    fini-i 

i  onatltntlon,  Sept.  bo,  in 
ceptit  articlen  of  apnfcderatton, 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  nn  i. 
executive  bead;  their  inhabltanta  In- 
tefemUMeaMy  taking  service  in  one  or 

both,  v.  aft 

l)fliiw:ire  Indians  visited  b\   > 
Quit;  promlae  CHendafalp  to  the  Eng- 
lish, ill.  61;    pertinent    tmiuiry  of  a 
ehtef,  00;    ravage  border  of  Fennsyl- 
■ 
Delaware  River,  Dutch   elnim  t^uthern 
bank  of,  against  Lord  Baltlmora,  whale 
country  on.  trauafaiiad  to  i -»iy  of  Am. 
ii,    ii.    U;    banks    uf,    rceervod 

for  Qoakera,  77. 

De  XjuvI.  second  in  command  of  French 
ii-"  •]!■-  in  <    niaila,  takes  act  i'  •■  ■ 
in  battle  of  Tloooderogn,  111.  109^  100; 
tries  to  prevent  descent  on    M 
by  'Mx'upytng  passes  of  river  near  Og- 
deiuburg,  -it;  lucceMorof  Mui 
resolves  to  reduce  Quebec,  but  in  oom- 
iwltutl  u>  raise  the  Mege,  .m:»,  Ji>* 

De  Low.  with  fbn     ol  l  r»   ■ 
Fort  Bull,  at  the  Oneida  port  < 
157 

De  .Mantel,  loader  of  French  and  Indian 
expedition     against    Schenectady,     ii. 

oonunander  mi  Wort  ivudoun, 
on  snrreniler  or  oxeeuilon   ••f 
offending  Oherokee   ehiefi 

I,    wltl)    twenty-tliri-e   others,    by 

i  adiam 
Democratic  tendener,  the.  in  Massachu- 

setta,  an  effort  to  chock  U,  L  KOI. 
!>■  Monts, obtaina a  pateni  giving  him 

the  sovereignty  uf  Acadia  and  I 
di  •  reUgiooe  freedom  for  H 

not   emlu'rants,    I.    IS;    his  wtth-uienU 

ami    exidoratiuiis,    lit;    I 
d,  20. 
De    Nuyon,  a   French   offloet    at 

i  liartT!  -.  r.Thurts  savages  to  bury  the 

hatchet.  Id.  3S6. 
Denmark^  lias  colonies  on  small 

India    [shuiiU,   and    in   t! 

tir-t    European   state   to    Ebrbl  I 

alavo-tr.idi-.   vi.  :'_';    it-   - 

bidden    to    send    munition* 

Danish   colonies   In  the  W>  »l    I 

1'  •'    Americans   should  gut   them;   its 

I  ortj  i  lueed  to  prlaea  "f  a 

i  ateen,  BBi 
Depeyater,  in  command  of  British  at 

<  Son  pena,  alter  Ker^uson's  death;  sur- 

reiel. 

De    Pontloroy,   a   French   officer,    scot 

through  Amei  lea  ii  HI 

f>e  Puysleux,  French  mlnhHl  of  foreign 

:-,  lav  or*  poaoa,  Hi.  56. 
!>■    I;  unsay,  surrenders  Quebec,  in 
De  i; ■•ii1-  life,  Hertel,  leji-is  ; 

Salmon  Falls,  which  ho  ■!• 

great  cruelties;    re-eiifur 

successftal    attack    on   Cascu    Bay,    U. 


i.\i)i;x. 
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KW>;  leads  attnrk  on  Deerfleld,  374, 
375;  on  Haverhill.  376. 

i>.-  Rafter,  :i  Datafa  idmJnli  ids  vic- 
tories, and  magnanimity  to  tho  younger 
Tromo,  ii.  7ti. <0 

DeOcenea,  rndted  hy  tho  m<*t  etui>en- 
dou»  thought  •ret  known  to  man,  v|. 
71 ;  opens  a  world  hi  which  every  uiun 
t*  his  own  philosopher,  7'.' 

Deserters,  a  hundred  or  more,  di- ir- 

Xd  hy  disaster,  abandon   KM  Mossa- 
seits   Hay  c.iImiiv,  u ii< I   Ilee  to  Eng- 
land. I.  M)fl ;  'I. ■['line  the  colony,  285. 
De    Slreull,   young  captain    of    Fn-n*  h 
yagers,  mortally  wuiindod  at  York- 
town,  vl.  428. 
D*Btwng,  Count,  admiral   of  French 

fleet  f«>r  America.  [Mirsuades  Marie 
An (,. incite  to  propose  the  expedition  ; 
writes  to  congress  that  he  Is  ready 
to  Join  the  states  for  reduction  of 
British  forces,  and  IntoroBpfli  Brit- 
i-ii  -hips.  \'\.  Hi";  summons  Cana- 
dians to  throw  off  British  rule.  172; 
repulsed  In  tit  tempt  to  recover  St. 
Lu>  la,  80S;  stays  six  months  at  Port 

It'ij  .ii .    I.-    ;i    foree   i>  hi-li  capture 

Si.  Vim-em:  attacks  mid  receives  sur- 
render of  Maud  "f  Urenada:  baa  a 
running    tight    with    llrlihdi  llwt.  In 
which   the  latter  suffers  race 
drawn  Into  direct  co-operation  with 

United  States  bv  wish  of  congress 
and  his  own  good- will;  captures  four 
British  ships-of-war  hy  surprise;  .■ui- 
Oefftt  with  South  Carolina  an  attack  on 
Savannah,  259;  summons  Provost  to 
surrender;  leads  a  column  of  attack  ; 
if.  twice  wounded,  2(H);  sails  for  France, 
261;  urges  French  ministry  U>  send 
twelve  thousand  troops  to  America, 
318. 

De  Trepeaee.sent  forward  by  Montcalm. 
at  Ticondcroga,  to  watch  noTODMnta 
of  enemy,  ill.  li»7 ;  loses  his  way  and 
em-'.unters  right  centre  of  English 
hi'iji v.  and  hi-  furce  Is  killed  or  cap- 
tut,  ■d,  I!".. 

Detroit,  its  situation,  occupied  by  French 
■ettlere,  111.874,817:  i«»pulatioii  of,  iv. 
WO;  proposal  to  take  it  hy  Morris,  of 
New  York,  .in  I  Wilson,  or  Pennsyl- 
vania,  rejected   by  oongreati  v.  At; 

ro-enfon-ed  and  furlilied  by  tho  Brit- 
ish, w.  1!H. 
De  inioa,  Antonio,  Spanish  governor  of 
.Louisiana  ;  his  cool  reception;  obliged 

to  govern  under  French  flag.  iv.  122, 
US;  rectal  t..  Havana.  124. 

1».  n\  I  *--•  r  1  r  -* .  'int  Willlnui  de,  leads 
French  assault  at  Yorktoun.  \  1.  -I2»i; 
at  height  i»f  assault.  r:ii-e- erv  ..1'  It  < 
1.  428. 

Do  Vaudreiill,  orders  De  Ramsay  to  sur- 
render guebce,  i  ii  -  226;  »iirri  mien 
Montreal,  2*0. 

Devonshire,   Duke  of,  resigns  his  office 

us  royal  houeehold;  Lie  luuse  etrtecon 

from  council  l-ook  by  the  king,  iii, 
KM. 


De  Vrles,  bis  praise  of  Virginia,  In  1C32- 
1683,  L  154. 

IK>  Yih-s,  David  Plotersen,  commands 
expedition  lifted  out  by  pat  room  .<f 
lendael;  recalled  to  llnd  colony 
de->troyed,  II.  44. 

1  h  W,  liomas,  of  Virginia,  projects  ex- 
ploration of  river*  between  capo 
Jlattcrus  and  Cape  Pear,  I.  4S7. 

D'Kwea,  behevea  that,  the  Anger  of  God 

had  guided  .Massachusetts.  I.  32». 

Dialect*  of  Indians,  etudj  of,  tnrowi 
light  on   their  condition;   tacta   one 

analyzed  found  lieh  in  derivatives 
and  cnijM.und-.  ii  Jos;  no  tribe  with- 
out an  organized  language;  pccullurl- 
Uet  in  speech  of  different  tribe*. 
Klbervlile,  Lemotne,  bis  achievements 
at  Hudson's  Hay.  ii.  .117;  leads  emi- 
grants from  Frame  to  St.  Hose,  np- 
I-jsito  Peusacola,  but  is  driven  away 
>v  Spanish  governor,  and  proceeda  to 

Snip  i-  A  ;  ascend-  tl  ■ 

■lenmpl  U)  Bed  Blver;  bnilde  fort  at 
heiuiuf  Bay  of  Biloxi;  sail-  foi  1 
leaving  his  two  brothers  In  command, 
365;     returns,    and     strengthens     tho 
eoloiiy,  iJbX;    dies  at  the  II 

Dickinson,    John,    opponN    proposition 

thai    Pennsylvania    should    Iwc u    a 

royal  government.  111.  433;  tho  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer,  a  lover  of  liberty  and  of 
England;  hi-  plea  for  American  rights, 
iv.  iMI,  02;  tells  colonists  thai    lhe\   aiu 

eonlened  t"  !"•  protectors  of  unborn 
ages,  and  is  thanked  by  Boston,  si; 
his  letters  published  In  England; 
translated  into  French,  and  warmly 
praised  in  J£uro|ie,  Mf ;  write:,  that 
Colonies  must  assert  their  liberties 
when  opportunity  onarOfBdOj  in  Frank- 
lin's absence,  Pennsylvania  under  bis 
iutlueuce.  oppose*  cessation  of  trade, 

and  lav-.rs  congree>;  embodtea,  In  a 

letter  to  Boston,  tho  system  which, 
DUE  I  year,  was  to  be  the  policy  ..f 
America,  33*1;  is  peeped  l>>  Meemtuj  In 
eleeting  delegates  to  general  eongrcSH, 
■  !">S;  added  to  the  dei.-gaiioii  in 
continental  congreav.  end  drafts  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  403;  draws 
petfUon    to   tin-   king;    Is  proud  of  his 

work,  and  would  eliminate  onlj   

word  from  It,  "  eongics.-."  v.  Ii'; 
from  tho  llrst,  acts  in  eonoerfl  nitli 
pcoprletnrj  poeenuneat  of  Penneyl- 
vaiiia,  and  dictates  to  ardent  p 
who  have  I  en*  influence.  .'T ;  urges  fial- 
l"waj  ii"t  t<>  refuse  a  neat  in  the  con- 
tinental oonaroeaj  claiming  to  tend  the 
Siatiioisot  Pennsylvania,  eddenni  iu- 
lueoee  to  thai  of  the  Peon  hunil]   88: 

lipl-. lilted    •  haiiinali    "1    e.uiilidttec  Of 
i-alety.  ;W;    returned  to  leglslni" 
almost  unanimous  rote,  and  looked  UU 
by  loyalists  as  their  last  Dope  .  plainly 
included    In    list   of  traitors  In   king  a 

proclamation)  bat  ahnte  his  nund  to 

the  fact  .  n  ports  resolutions  In-tinii- 
Uig  Peuusyfvauia  delegates  to  up^iao 
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all  measures  for  separation  <»r  any 
chmi i,'"!    In    farm    of  government,   85  ; 

Mtii  confident  that   the   petition   lit 

drew  will   nut   bo   rcjeci.i. 

speech  tu  the   New  Jersey  ass-mMv, 

i;c»,  140;  with  others,  wishes  to  post- 
pone deelaratun  mi  afllanet.  is  mads 
witli  Prince,  2S0;  standi  I -ei  ween  con- 
servatives and  revolutionists  in  iVim- 
aylvanla  assembly,  265;  before  TOtS  in 
assembly  mi  new  instructions  to  delc- 

S rites  In  congress,  pledges  his  word 
iat  be  it  ml  a  majority  of  tln>  dele- 
gates will  continue  to  vote  against 
independence, MT i  peculiarly  until t<- 1 
["li  .nil'  .i  national  eoiislilull.'ii.  MB  | 
yields  his  place  In  congress  to  <_"1\  mer, 
555. 

ii.  I  '•< ncral  Philemon,  with  raw 
troops,  defeats  a  foraging  isirty  with 
wagons,  sheep,  horses,  ami  cuttle,  v. 
488. 
Dickinson's  plan  of  a  constitution;  re- 
<l iii n-r*  that  measure*  of  primary  Im- 
portance shall  have  the  assent  ui  nine 

colonics,  while  trivial  matters  moal 

benpported  by  seven;  constitutional 

BOJOents;    congress   can    transact 

speeilic  bodiless,  but  nut  enact  general 

lows,  v.  MBj  BaUedgs  nes  danger  In 

Dtekinsoo'l  indissoluble  league  of  the 
slat**.    ;(4s,   340;    proposes    to    obtalu 
supplies  by  taxing  each  state  in  pro- 
i  'ii  tO  101  pojuilalioii ;   tlti*  i 

ul    -laves,   Baft,   360;   dtetrlbutfon   of 

power   in  congress,  350-352;   the  great 

compromise  of  cur  oonstUutiou,  Sfl2j 
farm  of  plan  so  complicated,  and  its 

(yp«  km  tow,  it  could  not  live;  congress 
arOWS  weary  of  considering  it,  353. 

Dickson,  Lieulenant-coloin-l.  eotnmand- 
iug  at  Mauchac,  i.a  .  aliamloiis  if. 
ami.  sustaining  ■  bum  mua*  siege  by 
Spaniards,  capitulates,  vi.  220. 

Dictator  of  South  Carolina,  grandson 
of  Shaftesbury,  elected,  but  dffHltfis, 

Di  bltor,  Washington,  said  by  Lord 
(jermaln  and  Lord  BConumt  to  have 
lt'-ii  appointed,  v    Intl. 

Dictator  of  tin-  United  States,  Richard 
Henry  Lee  propones  Ui  make  Wash- 
ington, vi.  ii.; 

Dicskuu,  commander  of  French  troops 
sent   to  ( 'ami  t   hi-*  squadron 

captured  by  the  English;  hinds  at 
Quebec,  ill  III',  120;  commands  Eicnch 
anuy  to  oppose  Johnson,  MB;  am- 
buscad.  s    a   detachment     uf   dohiisniiV 

truopS)  and  attacks  the  camp,  but  is 

repulsed    with    heavy    less,    US,    no. 

Wonnded  incurably.  140. 
DJgby,    (be    first    builder    uf    sea-going 

craft   in  New  England,  I.  208. 
Digues,    Edward,    elected    governor    of 

Virginia,  to  succeed  Bennett,  i.  wi; 
nominated  to  samo  oflice  by  oouneU 
of  state  in    London,   111;    n»  .- 

agreement  tor  restoration  ul  .Maryland 
to  Lord  Baltimore,  SOL 


Dinwiddle,  lieutenant-governor  of   Vir- 

Snia,  receives  messages  of  friendship 
mm  Mtamis.  iii.  93 

of  trade,  and   asks  Itisn 
realaUng    French,  89;    sends    i 
Washington  to  French  forces  <  i 
to    i n< j uire    reasons    fat    lam 
British    territory,   09;    urges   taamflon 

tnd  sub  vend 
government.  146.  147. 

Diplomacy,  first  act    I 
i   2*7;  reconls  of,  n 
lug    sagacity    of    French 
England  felt    no    need  of  employing 
aide  men  In.  in  those  days,  i  i.   l-'l . 

HK-enl.  atteudanee  »t  dssaeiitiiig  place 
of  worship  made  a  crime,  i.  4V2. 

Dissenters,  attracted  to  South  Carolina 

by  promised  UnmonltJes,  i.  519;  royal 

charters  refused  to,  in  America.  3X9. 

Dlxwell,  one  of  thejudgi  -.  of  Charles  I., 
escapes  to  New  England,  and,  chang- 
ing his  name,  llndssufe  asylum  in  New 
Huveii,  i.  407. 

Dobba,  of  North  Carolina,  opines  thai 

on    conclusion    of    |.  <•  -•    it    would    b« 
proiMjr  Ui  insist  on  the  king's  preroga- 

tive.  iii.  253. 

<rds,  &c  ,  an  .i  anient 

Ui  prote.  t,  fixing  penalty  for  destroying 

any  thing    belonging  to  I 

plied  to  all  colonies,  l\  .  - 
Dogger    Bank,    action    of    Dutch    and 

English   fleets  usar,  without  ■;■ 

resoiia,  \\.  37ft. 
Dominion,  a  British  inland,  ca]>turod  by 

D'Esralng's  beet,  \i.  BOB. 
DomloiOtt|    French,    in    the   west,   com- 
plaint .T.  by  New  York  legislature,  to 

the  queen;  details  . ■: 

inariiime   jiowcn    struggling    for,    for 

tirst  time,  ii.  Wl. 
Dongan,  Thomas,  nephew  oi  Tl  rennnt  \L 

governor  of  New    York,   calls  general 

assembly,  II.  145. 
Donop.  Colonel,  of  Hessian  army.  v.  l"i"; 

left    by    HOWS    in  charge  Of    UM   ti.»:n 

Trenton  to  BorUncton;  ordered  la 
bang  citizfiin  who  (ire  on  tl,.  tnstps, 
■  aain  nil  proi  bdons  m  •Aeeasef 
family  neoiis;  outrages  by  bat  mea  on 
«  iiuen  and  children .  boars  i 
ol  vicinity  of  Washington,  hut  is  as- 
sured by  Grant  that  the} 
ble,  400;  so  unsuspecting  that  l< 

at   Monni  Holly.  47i- .  on  bearing  of 

Ball's    defeat,    crosses    to    Pril 
abandoDlng   his  stores  and  amk  and 
wounded,  *"7;  alt*  I -bank, 

and  is  repul*  -  thhfil 

sliattere.l.  vi  21;  hh 

"  l>m't  t r<  -id  on  ma,"  the  motto  on  iiie 
standard  to  k   used  in  the  Am 
nary,  i 

Dorchester  Heights,  coiiiiininttlng  Bos- 
ton; the  couunlttee  u1  safety  notify 
council  of  war  that  thev  should  i« 
fortified,  iv  60S,  tun.  oeoupieH  by 
Washington;  a  big  ni^lii 
may  uf  the  British,  \.  lis,  the  Uiter 
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deride  to  storm  the  works,  and  send 
a  farce  under  Percy,  but  attempt  de- 
feated by  violent  storm,  19ft. 

Dorchester  Nock,  a  promontory  south 
of  Boston,  wiih  three  hilts  command* 
Ing  tin-  town ;  to  hold  this  and  Charles- 
town  at  the  north  la  to  have  mastery 
of  Boston,  iv.  603. 

D'Orvilllers,  admiral  of  French  fleet  In 
battle  otf  Oueseant ;  ascribes  his  fail- 
ure to  beat  the  Kngllidi  lo  the  Duke 
of  Churtres,  commanding  one  of  his 
division*,     vt.      102;     commander     of 

Kn mil  fleet  for  Invasion  of  Kngland. 
226:  reproached  by  French  publie,  ~-~, 
Dowai  .-well,  declarea  in  pftlllMIIWil 
lhaf.  with  reference  to  America,  you 
will  llnd  the  wliole  fault  at  borne.  It, 
1W6;  opposes  Boston  |H>rt-blII,  2V7 ; 
ask*  ministry    to  do  justice,  before  It 

i-.  too  late,  3m. 

Drake,  Francis,  a  successful  freeltooter, 
i  33:  vi.-dts  coast  of  Oregon,  72;  his 
piratical  exploit*.  72,  73;  supplies  tho 
colony  at  ltoamike,  82. 

Drayton,  William  Henry,  chosen  chief 
Justice  of  South  Carolina,  v.  235; 
charges  the  Jury  that  the  law  author- 
izes him  to  declare  that  George  HI. 
liar-  iilfliiMti-'l  the  government,  and 
has  DO  authority  over  ii*.  UB, 

Dreulllettes,  Gabriel,  goes  on  mission  to 
Abenakis,  and  is  Bueceasful,  II.  311 ; 
atarii*  «n  mission  to  far  west,  but  U 
attacked,  and  expedition  abandoned, 
320 

Drummond,  once  governor  of  North 
(  aiiilina,  brings  news  to  Bacon's  camp 
of  Governor  Berkeley's  violation  of 
In-  pMg*.  1-500. 

Drummond,  Sarah,  wife  of  a  Virginia 
►.tat.  -in. in,  her  confidence  and  cour- 
age in  the  face  of  possible  resistance 
tri  the  mother  country,  1.  552 

Drama I,    Lord,    iwinawilllii",  large 

proprietary  Interest  in  New  Jcrsev, 
•ablUtfl  at  1'hiladelplila  a  patter  aalu 
to  have  )>cen  approval  by  British  min- 
isters, promising  America  exemption 
from  taxation  and  internal  poUoth 
and  Massachusetts  the  restoration  of 
her  charter;  he  dupe*  Lynch,  of  South 
Carolina.  Into  thinking  of  recommend- 
ing the  |inip.>-.als,  v.  bit;  visits  Wash- 
Ingtou,  as  messenger  from  Lord  Howe, 
aud  Ih  rebuked  for  breaking  his  parole, 
371.  372. 

Diydeii.  .lohn,  the  poet,  his  lines  on  the 
sui«r;luity  of  "saint*. "  ii.  167. 

Duane,  of  New  York,  favors  delay, 
hoping  that  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  may  compel  her  ministers  to 
otter  reasonable  term*;  would  wait 
for  commissioners,  v.  220. 

Du  Bulsaon,  commander  of  fort  at 
Detroit,  successfully  defends  It  against 
the  Foxes,  il.  3*3. 

..-ton,  lieutenant-commander  of 
the  "  Gaspeo,"  Ms  conduct  <  omplained 
Of  by  people  of  Providence,  lt.l.;  relets 


the  matter  to  his  admiral,  who  sustains 
him.  threatening  Newport;  MHSIOitl 
outrages  on  shore:  chases  the  Provi- 
dence packet,  runs  aahore,  his  vessel 
Is  captured,  and  himself  wounded,  Iv. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  appointed  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  at  request  of  Cotton 
Mather,  ii  269;  his  character,  200, 
■jT";  refuses  a  salary,  aud  In- 
active enemy  to  chartered  liberie-; 
urges  appointment  of  council  by  the 
queen,  Hv 

Dudley,  Thomas,  chosen  deputy  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  Bay  OOmpaoy, 
under  Winthroi.,  I  l'77;  DM  filial  M  ECC 
and  opinions,  1.  277,  278;  a  bigot  to 
the  last,  362. 

Duttleld.  George,  Presbyterian  minister, 
of  Philadelphia;  John  Adams. 
Ing.  draws  a  parallel  between  George 
111.  and  Pharaoh,  v    264. 

Duhuul,  a  member  of  Lji  Salle's  colony, 
mutinous  and  violent;  with  L'Arche- 
veque  murders  M orange t  and  La  Salle. 
II   342;  murdered,  343. 

Dulany,  Daniel,  a  Maryland  lawyer, 
argues  against  stain  p  act ;  liUoj-in)  ma 
hoiiorably  noticed  by  Pitt,  in  j- . t  ll.i- 
ment.  ill.  503.  501;  regret  throughout 
the  continent  that  his  xt<al  has  cooled, 
v.  lu;  joins  party  of  the  proprietary, 
ill.  503,  604. 

Dumas,  a  Swiss,  living  in  Holland,  and 
editor  of  Vattel.  Imdwritlen  to  Frank- 
lin  that  "all  EoHHM  wl-h  Am. 
tie-  best  nuceess  in  the  inainlenaiice     if 

their  lil«orty;"  U charged  by  i 

to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  foreign 

powers,  v.  141. 

Dumas,  Count    Matthien.a  French  offi- 
cer,  serrluir    lu   America,    writes  that 
.munition  of  Massachusetts  U 
perhaps  the  code  of  laws  which  does 
mo-t  honor  to  man."  vl.  313. 

Dunkirk,  enforcement  of  treaty  of  Paris 
respecting,  treated  as  a  small  matter 
by  English  ministry,  Iv.  562. 

Duhniore,  Karl  of,  succeeds  Botetourt  aa 
governor  of  Virginia;  his  character; 
did  not  remain  long  enough  in  New 
York   to    provoke   resistant,    i\.   tW, 

[leads  with  ministry  in  favor  of  pro- 
fblting  the  tlave-trado,  232;  his  ra- 
Jieity;  hairing  enriched  himself  la 
ew  York,  he  goes  to  Virginia,  aud, 
against  [-iMitlve  instructions,  advo- 
cates claims  of  the  province  to  the 
west,  and  Is  a  partner  lu  two  great 
land    purchases   In   Southern    DluoU; 

{•art  of  Louisville  and  town-  opposite: 
'tru  iuimti  now  held  under  his  war- 
rant, 418;  renews  peace  with  Dela- 
warea  and  Six  Nations, 422;  holds  ooo- 
fe renew  with  Shawnee*,  and  adjust*  all 
differences;  his  conduct  in  this  matter 
"  truly  noble,  wise,  aud  spirited, "  420; 
trios  to  iiit  iinhbite  Virginians  by  proc- 
lamation, and  circulate*  a  rumor  that 
he  will  excite  un  Insurrection  uiu-av^ 
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■Urn;    threatens    that,   on    Insult    bo 

himself  or  hi*  servants,  he   will   giro 

■hi  to  theslaves.  and  lav  the  t"\vn 

In  Mfaoo;  Qm  in-  ongrulty  of  his  threat 

of  freeing  ihc  ni-j-n-es,  Q07;  exfiect* 
magistrate*  of  Williamsburg  to  stop 
rolunteen  manning  thither,  or  he  will 
regard  tin-  whole  oountry  in  rebellion! 
an  i  devastate  It  at  his  mil;  wrltei  to 

rary  of  state  that  hfl  ooold  raise  a 
■nflUdont  force  among  "Indian-,  ne- 
groe*.  aad  other  [••■-■i«l<-."  :.n-.  i.-u.  - 
proclainnrJou  against  Patrick  Henry 
nn- 1  l«i-*  "deluded  followers,"  and  aa« 
cretly  denounces  him  to  the  ministry 
a*  deapi  rata  and  a.  live  Is  revolt,  Ml; 
hfl  ncpacta  to  arm  Indians  and  negroes 
enough  i"  supply  the  lack  of  white 

■Mn,  BG3;   Ms  threat    to  cxeite  mi   in- 
i  liuii  of  slaves  fills  the  south  of 

Inia    with    horror,    Gen;    fearing 

seizure  na  hostage,  withdraws  to  ship 
•  r  ■-: .    ordara  a  fort   to   be 

built  at   On  146,  M6;  Issues 

a  prnelainallnn.  calling  all  able  to  l»o:ir 
arum  In  hi*  standard,  and  declaring 
all  Indented  servants  and  negroes  free ; 
hud  eoneerted  this  plan  with  •  lag*  and 
Howe;  senda  f<»r  man  troupe,  ana  pro- 
pooes  to  raise  two  regiments.  —  tine 
white  and  one  of  negroes, —  to  be 
called  1,'inl  Dunmore's  Ethiopian,  146. 
IK.  with  captain  of  the  "  Llvei  -pn.il." 
agrees  to  treat  Norfolk  as  a  tnwn   in 

rebellion,  LN;  la  lured  at  byo  ttterleaoa 

shore,  hi-  tleoi  dl*|icr*ed  and  «  ret  lied ; 
advi-.es  those  who  had  eougbl  id-  pro- 
hMtlOA  tO  seek  safety  by  Bight]  de- 
iplaed  An*  his  boaatralneai  and  belp- 
es,  and  lils  use  of  black  allies; 
rovca  In  waters  of  Chesajieake,  vainly 
boptng  lor  help,  338. 

Dontnore,  Lady,  win  of  governor  of  VI  r- 

eitda.  fears  to  be  retained  as  a  hostage 
y  peirlota,  and  retires,  with  lier  fam- 
ily, to  the  "Fowey,"  man-of-war,  Iv. 
661, 
Dunning,  John,  counsel  fnr  Franklin 
l»'|nre  privy  counell,  his  address,  Iv. 
MBj  his  unsatlsfactnry  reply  to 
Wi-ildi  rhiirn,  288;  sayseitli.id.-.*  an?  not 
lit   rebellion,   bin    resisting  despotism. 

4flfi;  deflnidi  right  of  Amerloana  to  fob 

on  the  banks.  17s. 
Dupmit,     L>e    Mouts'a    lieutenant,    at- 
tempts   In   eairy   mil    hi-. 

plonng  projects,  I.  19. 

Durand,  French  minister  lo  England, 
his  report  toOnonWoJ  of  Ilriti-h  min- 
istry; says  all  England  admits  that 
American  colonies  will  one  day  be  In- 
dependent; docs  a  near 
revolution  ;  but,  when  It  conies,  loss  of 
H  rind  Spanish  coin  nit*  will  lul- 
lnw.  Iv. B5, :.!.,  ■rrUeathat  ihinga  can- 
not, cunt  inn.-  as  limy  are  between  Eng- 
lanti  and  oolouiaa,  and  thai  in  lone 
years  America  will  bo  ready  for  rcslst- 
aiiee.  m. 

Durant,  George,  receives  grant  of  neck 


of  land  in  Virginia,  wliirh  now  hears 

Ua  tuime.  I    4*7;   t»k»-*  part   In    Aloe- 

marie  Insurrection,  506;  n 

BOB. 
Dust  in,  Hannah,  capture  I    by   En 

kills  ten  of  twelve,  and  escapes,  li.  SH, 

306. 
Dutch,  the,  for   many  yeai 

purvev  l.  1  to; 

i-agree- 

meuteln  New  England.  ■■•■ ' 

■  .   51 '-' ; 

emigrants  i"  sooth  ■  tarollna  In 

York  and  Holland,  B13;  welcomed  ha 

tin-   East,  il   23;  vast  desd . 

among,  in   WOT,  24;   which   \\- 

j..-,d  by  Qrotiui  and  party,  who  fe- 
vered | wave  with  S j  ■ 

dor    pn»p.tMM    partnership    wii! 
,  joinl   colonization   of   \ 

and  the  East  India  trade,  3:1; 

to  send  Rev.  John  Robins 

oongregatlon  to  Had 

terprise   falls,  .'17;    naval   auceaMi 

promote  peace  ■  Itfa  Engtand,  -• 

to  contend  withSwetie*  for  u» 
Delaware;  tmlld  I 

tm  site  »if  Newcastle  55- 
J >t  1 1 eh  pi.-.-.---i..ii»  in    *  t fries.  — 

Caiw  of  Good  Hope,  Negaiaktam,  and 

iualee,  deemed  goo-1    tin     . 
Great  Britain,  vl.  366. 
Dutch  ESaet    India  com  pan  y  ohai 
lirst  of  great    I 

inles,    and    modal    of    ihoaa   or 
Krain  nid,   2i ;    refuses  to 

oontlnne  aaarota  for  north-west    pas- 

.  si 

Duteh  West  India  company,  hi 
rated  for  twenty-fonr  years,  \\  Il 
dualve  right  to  plant  and  tr:. 
eeiist  nf  Africa  from  Tropic  of  < 
to  Good  Hope,  and  in  America  fnaa 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  farihesi   north, 

,  oolonlxatlon  not  ■ 
for  it>  Ineorporatlon,  SB;  often  In  ood- 
teat  with  Individual  owners  of  land, 
18;  never  could  obtain  ntitltmal  guar- 
antee for  integrity  of  Us  powscaalona, 
64;  early  Introdueea  Degra  slaves  to 
Manhattan.  N;  den>mnees  resistance 
toarbll  ■■  u,63;  n  aletj 

td  Lord  Ifaltinioro  to  southern  bank  of 

Untie,-,  nn  unporti  into  American  coln- 

-  and  military  and  na\  id  otneens 

In",;    mmjri'..    leftist-*   I"   lake  HUthortly 

to  regulate  comnieroe,  and  h*3 

on  lmiKirted  articles;  yet  ■ 

It  shouhl  have  power  t-i  levy  a  dutj  irf 

rlvo  per  rent  on  for  .  itssent 

of  all   the    states   to  the 

gniut  .1    v  i   it.',! 


Dyar.Mary,  an  Antlnonilan  exile,  cornea 
into  Miisancbnsi  tta,   bul 

hor  husliaiid.  U  k-'III    tn   Klu»le    1 


I,  .'MU  ;  returns  Pi  Baaton,  '.7.  and  hi 
1  lied  ;  her  remonsl  ranee  ;  reprieved, 
but,  returning,  U  DJ 
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E  vth.y  voyages  to  America.  I.  5.  et  *e<im 
11.  ti.  annotated  gorernor  of  Alue- 

marto,  i.  50£ 

Easthani,  MaM.,  nvi  judges  must  re- 
ji-il  KM  plan  of  being  pln.ee- 1  under 
undue  bias  to  the  crown,  if  they  would 
have  their  memories  bleeped,  l\ 

Kant    India    company,   loses    in    conse- 

.; it- ■  in  i ■  ..I  AnunotD  revenue  tain;  tM 
sale  of  gen  "Is  •  •!"  KM  annual  value  erf 
$'_',:nKl.otK»,  lv.  245;  applies  to  treasury 
for  license  to  export  tea  to  Am 
duly  free  In  England;  warned  by 
American-  of  probable  loss.  266;  send* 
oargues  to  r..-;.iii.  Nov  fork,  1  'narln 

ti.ii,  and  Philadelphia.  2ffi». 

East  Indies,  victories  nf  Cllve,  Cooto, 
W'jit-nii.  .mil  r«t»k<\  MQUM  ascend- 
ency In.  to  England,  iii.  3ol. 

Philip  i  uiteret,  tlie 
governor;  con  linns  liberty  of  dOD- 
scienee  with  representative  govern- 
ment ;  direct  trade  with  England 
encouraged  In,  if  141;  bought  by  asso- 
ciation of  Quakers;  new  patent  fur, 
granted  by  Duke  of  York,  149;  be- 
comes asvlum  of  Scotch  Ereeby- 
twians.  I4*'_'-144:  abode  of  pea***  and 
iielu-iry.  114;  free  schools  established, 
and  noWTORfi  II";  [>i  'prietarioa  sur- 
render their  *  hn iter,  ■_'-'.">. 

E:i-t"H.  r..looeI  James,  commanding 
BerkablN  volunteers  In  expedition 
again-t  Tloonderoga,  lv.  554. 

Eaton,  Theopliilus,  one  of  the  founders, 
and    governor    of    the    New    Haven 

colony!  1.320,  321. 

o.uirt,  the.  Instituted  by 
Qmvii  Elizabeth,  modelled  on  the  In- 
quisiilon,    1.   223;    Its   precodenta    and 

pa  rail 
E'lt'ii.    Ui<hard,    writes    history    of    the 

greatest  maritime  expeditions,  i.  67. 
Eden.    iColii-rt,    governor    nf    Maryland. 

congratulates  Hillsborough  on    return 

of  confidence  ami  harmony,    lv.    irjfi; 

bcloviil    by   the    people,    maintains    a 

S rodent  rescrvo  in  km  diipatce  vHtli 
nglaud.  and  Is  regarded  na  a  ii.um.i1. 
not  hostile  to  American  right-.,  f,  41  ■ 
un.-ii.l  by  order  of  General  Leo,  on 
•Onrfolon  Of  complicity  Wltfa  Dun  more  ; 
snftered  to  t> on  llfl  n  large  on  parole 
by  Maryland  committee,  289. 

Eden,  propoeu  repeal  of  net  asaorllng 
the  right  of  parliament  to  make  laws 
binding  the  pernio  of  Inland,  end  KM 
liu'JiMirc  i*  adopted  by  the  uiinlstrv, 
vl.  UK. 

Eil.  |  ami  <Jill,  printers  of  Boston,  to  be 
.  i-deil  against  l'i  treason,  lv.  MB. 

Edge  Hill :   Howe's  army  marches  to  at- 
tack American-  ut.  \\.  M>;  Howe  recon- 
noitre*  position.   Mid   tin. I*    II 
action  lM.iUi.-n  Morgan*!  rill* a 
Olst's  light  troop!  ud   n    British  force 
li ii-  li.-r  Lord  Grey,  the  Americans  hav- 
ing   'he   best   of  It  :     Brfttah   IN 
I'hiiudidpida;  their  losses;  the  cam- 
paign  closes,  37. 


Bdmandotm,  William,  vUlts  the  Quaker 
brethren  in  Albemarle,  and  makes cou- 

i.  ]»,  BOO. 

Ivi'i.  in  .i.  in  Virginia,  encouragement 
of,  1.  144;  In  Massachus- n>.  early 
proVMoM  for,   3C9;  Harvard  College, 

fcneral  sujiport  of-  36!*.  Important 
nfluenco  of  general  lutercM  In  educa- 
tion, an,  oto 

Edward  VI  ,  his  accession  opens  the  way 
for  religious  changes,  1.  212. 

Bdwarda,   Jonathan)    his     theological 

Stolon*,  iii.  MB, 
ughain.  Lord,  of  the  British  army, 
bntng   ordered  to  Auieriea.    reti 
his  profession  to  avoid  lighting   i 
freedom;    for  his    resignation,    wnlcb 

oflendi  KM  oonrt,  be  i-  thanked  pub- 
licly by  the  Common  Hall  of  London, 
as  a   true   Englishman,   and    r> 

slous  of  approbation  from 
Dublin  merchants,  lv.  560. 

I,m..|.  prntents  against  appllra- 
ttou  of  mutiny  bill  tn  cohndul  militia, 
lll.lll;  head  of  admiralty;  plana  ap- 
plication or  feudal  system  to  the  Isle 
ol    m.   John;    angry   at  neirlect  of  his 

-.  heme  by  GfeuriUe  and  Hillsborough, 

400. 

Kgreniont,  Earl  of.  succeeils  I'ltt  In 
oMlce;  a  weak,  passionate  man;  takei 

lead  in  the  houw  of ui'ms,  . 

InatrnoM  e.,]oidal  governors  to  grant 
no  judicial  commissions,  save  during 
pleasure,  283. 

Election,  annual,  of  governor  ami  assist- 
ants in    Massachusetts,    agreed   OB,   1. 

Rlecttona,  secret  servh-.  money  mnployad 
to  oorat  axpanaai  of;  tM  price  of  votes 
increase*!,  iv.  QQj  of  Kbirwentfa  parlia- 
ment; Ha oorrupt Ions,  -*i. 

BleotiTe  i»»lv,  the  llrst  In  tho  western 
world,  l    130, 

Kllot.  Andrew,  of  Boston,  aHlrms  that 
Aim-ricaus     glory    in     the    name    of 

EngUahmen,  and  desire  only  to  anjoj 

tiieir  llbertlea,  lv.  *x 

Eliot,  of  Bristol,  visits  Newfoundland  In 

1MB,  1.  ti't- 
BUot,  John,  minister  of  Roxburv,  hel[>s 

to  translate  Psaltns  from  Hebrew,  I. 

330. 

EUot,  -b-iiii.  the  apoatle  of  tM  FndJaM; 

bit  ticaiiw km  ''hristian  Coaunon- 

wealth,  condemned  as  seditious;  sup- 
pressed bv  the  author,  I.  43A;  his  mis- 
sionary labors  among  the  Indians, 
4M,  455. 
Elliot,  Sir  Cilbcrt,  defends  the  stamp 
art.  II1.4A0;  a  close  friend  of  the  king, 
secures  a  largo  majority  for  L"i>l 
Korth'a  plan,  li  18] ;  itodm  land 
of  aoeommoaatlon,  with  armament,  to 

Anoiiea.  v.  101,  102. 
Elliott,  Bernard,  commands  one  of  tho 

companies  which  occupy  Fort  Johnson 

In  Charleston  harbor,  v.  60. 
Klilott.   Susannah    Smith. 

behalf  of  women  of  CharleaUiu^  ttMBk 
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to  the  second  South  Carolina  regt- 
mvnU;  her  remarks,  v.  I 

Elliott,  British  minister  at  Berlin,  hires 
ii  burglar  to  steal  Arthur  Lee'*  papers; 
hut,  on  Lee's  complaint  Ul  Uu 
tends  them  back;  tin-  kin*  refuses  to 
see  hi  in,  and  In  a  cabinet  order  calls 
his  act  a  public  theft,  vl.  123. 

Ellin,  nrernoi  ofl  Qeotflft,  ■tadle*  how 

colonies  could  he  administered  by  cen- 
tral authority,  ili.  227;  wants  a  small 
military  force  to  prevent  encroach - 
menu  by  assembly,  253;  hail  a  large 
part  In  Introducing  new  tax  system  in 
America,  388. 

Ellis,  Welbore,  British  secretary  at  war, 
bCmp  forward  army  estimates,  In- 
cluding proposition  of  twenty  regi- 
ments Tor  America.  HI.  '.HA. 

Elizabeth,  empress  of  ILtutsla,  her  char- 
i    m  i  and  death,  ill.  287. 

BUl tooth  Inlands,  first  settlement  there 
abandoned,  1.  60. 

Ell/alKith,  queen  of  England,  encour- 
ages maritime  BBtVprlNa,  i.  07;  I  So- 
man t';itli.<lic  in  all  save  submission  to 
the  popo,  217;  her  choice  of  a  praver- 

b(H>k,  217.  sta 

Eltzabethtown,  N.  J.,  assembly  there. 
In  1M&  which  adopts  ohlff  features  of 
New  England  codes,  11.  72. 

Kin  in.  i[i;ttl-ni.  oplniofl  prevails,  espe- 
cially in  Virginia,  that  It  would  follow 
the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade,  v. 
216. 

Emerson,  Will  in  in,  at  Concord,  fears 
that  tire  of  British  will  not  be  re- 
turned, lv.  527. 

Emigrant,  the  American,  his  outfit, 
habits,  and  opinions  as  to  land  titles, 
lv   4111,420 

1. migrants  to  Virginia,  character  of,  1. 
in.-.,  lot,  106,  123;  women  embark  for 
Virginia,  1.  123. 

Emigration  to  New  England,  resfrain--d 
by  Laud's  commit  327;   In 

first  fifteen  years,  came  over  21,200 
persons,  or  4,uo0  families.  11.  81 

Endccott,  John,  one  "1  the  founders  of 
Salem  colony,  1.  265;  governor.  266; 
admonishes  Morton**  company  at 
Quincy,  266;  command*  expedition 
against  Indians  In  Connecticut,  313. 

Enfranchisement  of  the  mind.  Its  OOUe- 

Suences,  1.  203,  204 ;  Its  slow  progress, 
170. 
England,  claims  glory  of  being  mistress 
of  the  sea,  1.  67,  6P;  history  of,  from 
Restoration,  that  of  struggle  between 
the  republican  and  the  monarchical 
prlDCiMfla,  11.  161;  her  maritime  as- 
sumption* turning  civilized  world 
again*!  her,  111.  155;  parliament  and 
Its  functions,  334-330;  the  American 
question  more  complicated  with  its 
hopes  of  freedom,  iv.  2"2;  prople  of, 
appalled  by  news  of  Lexington,  658; 
the  government  still  sustnimrd  by  pub- 
li<  opinion,  the  clergy  being  boh  y.ual- 
ous;  a  lew    voices   for   America,   v. 


647;    the    whole    Batten    unwilling   to 
speak  the  ward  "  Independent  <>;  "  had 
enjoyed  almost  a  EDonopoi)  of  AtnorJ- 
can  mule,  but  deaaodi  some  special 
advantage,  vl.  6».  70;  can   recov.r  In- 
fluence   In    foreign    politics    only    by 
making    jM-acv    ivith    ft.r 
makes  war  on  her  own  life  by  ■) 
to  suppress  English  right*  lMn)J   the 
subjugation  of  America  to  bfl  tb< 
ude  to  the  repression  of  her  own  lib- 
erties.  77;    the    power    of    parliament 
and  respect  for   rights  of  individuals 
and  communities  brought  into  conflict 
by  American    revolution,    71';    changM 
of  opinion  specially  shown  In    ; 
incut,  wldeh  In    1774  passes  mens  ores 
assorting   its   own  abeoluti 
Urge  majorities,  and   In    177* 
t  iit'in, and eonoodat  all  the  colon  tea  ask. 
147;  wise  men  predict  ihai,  should  san- 
guinary measures  be  adopted   toward 
Aiu-rica.  friends  of  g>vi.Tiini.'iil  -  m  n  I 
longer    live    tht-n-.    171  ; 
freedom  to  Itself,   In  adjusting 
latlons  to  the  United  States,  l- 
of  Spain's  declaration  of  war. 
pledge  support  to  crown;  eoaal  - 
and    militia  mustered:   will  not  nego- 
tiate for  peace  with  France,  till  EM 
latter    gives    up    Its    connection    with 
Atuorli   I 
English  government,  the  rigid  pottey  of 
Raaaaonaaatti  toward,  i.  M0. 

English  merchants,  n  company  of.  had 

Sained  dominion  in  ampin  of  Great 
[oftll,  ill  346 

English  ministry,  the,  did  not  conceal 
i:>  Intention  to  resume  governnienl  of 
Massachusetts,  and  chose  tttfl  ■■onjunc- 
tun-  of  King  Philip's  war,  i.  18T. 

English  seMlement  in  America,  first 
actual,  at  Roanoke;  Its  abandonment, 
L  83;  visited  by  new  colonists  In  l-W. 
84. 

Enos,   Roger.  Uenti  under 

Arnold;  a  crnveii,  v.    128 

Bnvon   of   Massachusetts   to    England, 
William  StuughMn  and    i 
lev,  I.  466;  Joseph  Dudlej  an  I 
Richards    sent    as    onvuys     in 
477 

Kpiscopal  church,  the  English,  becomes 
religion  of  Virginia.  I.  B 

Epw  opal  party,  the,  in  England.  I 
to  American  colonl  trocars* 

appointment  ofarblUmr] 
mission  for  ool 

Ernest,  Doke,  of  Saxony,  a  wise  rulerj 
rejects  tempting  offers  of  Qsoqui  ill. 
fur  troops;  his  opinion  of  American 
cause,  vi.  114. 

Estrangement  of  two  sections  of  Uie con- 
federation ;  a  French  envoy  reports  to 
Vergeunea  that  stat.  -  ..i  n<>i 
■on tli  are  two  distinct  parties,  vl.  390; 
in  1779,  when  Qsberlee  are  until 
cusslon,  Saniu«-1  Adams  says  it  will 
become  more  and  more  necossurv  r.>r 
the  two  empires  to  svpai^ 
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four  state*  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
federal Ion.  m. 

Etohemlna,  ;ui  Indian  tribe,  live  on  the 
St.  John's  River,  ami  tho  St.  Crulx, 
II.  39& 

Kiir>|H.'.  give*  to  America  her  sons  ami 
cull uru.  II.  INI;  li<uir  of  revolution  at 
hand,  iii  4  ;  decay  of  liberty  ami  inde- 
pendence in  several  state*.  Iv.  308. 

BoetatSoe,  ;ui  [aland,  I  ntrepdt  of  groat 
.••UllllltTi-i'.  ill.  ',«'■. 

Eotaw  Springs,  battle  of;  the  Brit- 
lull  route) I,  vl.  407 ;  Colonel  Wash- 
ington   charge*    a     party    trying    to 

niliv,  and  drives'  thin  far  non  the 

llt'lil ;  Washington  owtored  to  charge, 
but  his  cavalry  Is  useless  In  the  woods; 
he  la  wounded  and  taken  prisoner ; 
Greene's  a  victory  and  defeat  in  aauie 

batUe,  408. 

Evacuation  of  Boston,  the  first  victory  of 
middle  class  over  representatives  of 
incdiivval  aristocracy,  v.  2i»4. 

Executive  officers,  of  Virginia,  become 
elective,  i.  170. 

Expedition  to  Carolina*,  not  approval 
by  General  Howe,  but  Induced  by 
clamors  of  southern  governors,  who 
vaunt  their  siiength  in  loyalists,  v. 
IK 

Expeditions  against  Seneeas;  Washing- 
ton sands'  three  thousand  men  to  gather 
at  Wyoming;  larger  force  under  Sul- 
livan; losses  due  to  his  heedlessness 
and  lm'iriii|H -iciii-v,  vl.  212. 

"Experiment,  the  Holy,"  William 
Penn's  trial  of  man's  capacity  for 
self-government,  11.  121. 

Faokl,  secretary  of  United  Provinces, 
devoted  to  England,  vl.  '_'.~l. 

Fairfax  county,  Va.,  committee  of, 
adopt*  vote  of  Maryland  for  formation 
of  military  organization,  lv.  4ft3. 

Fairfax  reeolvea,  n  which  George  Mason 
and  Washington  had  declared  against 
Kl.ivt-ti.id->;  their  spirit  adopted  by 
Virginia  convention,  lv.  369. 

Falrllcld,  Conn.,  a  model  New  England 
village,  pillaged  ami  burned  bv  Tryon's 
troops,  tt  209,210. 

"  Falcon."  the,  a  British  vessel  of  war, 
chases  two  schooners,  taking  one; 
Captain  Linzce,  of  the  "  Falcon,"  pur- 
sues (he  other  Into  Gloucester;  his 
men  Bnd  on;  I.lnzee  bombards  the 
town ;  the  Gloucester  men  capture  both 
schooners  and  their  crews,  v.  31.  IB. 

Falmouth,  at,  an  attempt  to  seize  goods 
under  writs  of  assistance,  defeated  by 
a  mob.  lv.  21. 

'•  Families,  Inexorable,"  of  Virginia,  v. 
38ft 

Fancull  Hall  convention,  Boston;  asks 
governor  i»  .  :,M  assembly  to  consider 
military  encroachments  on  ctv  II  power; 
the  governor'*  refusal  received  with 
derision,  v.  114.  115;  protests  against 
taxation  of  colonies  by  parliament,  a 
standing  army,  Jfcc,  115;  English  law- 


yers find  no  treason  In  Its  proceedings, 

be, 

Fanning,  David,  a  North  Carolina  Brit- 
ish partisan;  his  narrative  of  his  own 
atrocities,  vl.  458,  459. 

Fanning.  Edmund,  a  favnriteof  Governor 
Tiv.ii.  of  North  Carolina;  his  answer 
to  ih<*  meeting  of  free-holders  who  de- 
sire to  conanu  with  him.  iv.  23;  his 
extortions  in  collection  of  taxes,  104; 
procures  arrest  of  "regulators:"  105; 
Imjieacli'd,  .onvicted.  and  fined,  108. 

Fast  day.  a  national  (April  22,  1778),  for 
prayers  lo  God  to  strengthen  and  i»er- 
petiiiito  the  Union,  vl.  70. 

Fancttt,  Ootonel  William,  recruiting 
agent  of  George  III.,  goes  to  Hanover 
to  muster  into  British  servleo  five  bat- 
talions of  Infantry,  v.  5K;  net 
with  Keronce.  the  Brunswick  mlni-hr. 
fur  four  thousand  Infantry  and  throe 
hundred  light  dragoons,  171;  negotia- 
tions with  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel ; 
extortionate  demands  of  that  prince, 
17.1-177 

Fauquier,  governor  of  Virginia,  will  not 
permit  assembly  to  moot,  iii.  181. 

Federative  union  of  all  English  colonies 

under  tho  British  Una,  long  desired  by 
ablest  men  of  New  York;  the  Idea  of 
such  a  union  abhorrent  to  tho  king,  lv. 
878. 

Femlall.  Josiah.  appointed  governor  of 
\l:irylan<l  by  IJaltlinor,>.  i.  :ihi;  g.^s  to 
England.  200.  L'nl ;  returns,  and  agrees 
on  restoration  of  government  to  Lord 
Baltimore;  convicted  of  treason,  but 
mildly  puni-bed,  ii.  3,  4;  planning  In- 
surrection, 7. 

Fen  wick,  John,  receives  deed  of  half  of 
New  .lcr-ev  from  Berkeley,  in  trust 
for  Edward  Bylllnge  and  his  assigns, 
Quakers;  and  settles  at  Salem,  OB  tho 
Delaware,  II.  101. 

Ferdinand,  I'rlnce,  heir  of  and  co-regent 
with  Duke  of  Brunswick,  v.  171;  favure 
British  proposal  for  troops;  la  shot  In 
battle;  deserted  by  his  friends,  refuses 
food,  and  dies,  172,  173. 

Ferguson,  Major  Patrick,  destroys  shlp- 
phig  at  Little  Egg  Harbor;  surprises 
troops  of  Pulaski's  command,  taking 
no  prisoners,  vl.  156;  deputed  to  visit 
every  district  In  South  Carolina,  and 
carry  out  Comwallis's  orders,  vl.  270f 
271;  sent  to  uplands  of  South  Carolina, 
where  he  gathers  recruits,  287;  en- 
counters Macdowell  with  a  small  party 
of  North  Carolina  militia,  and  pursues 
then  to  foot  of  mountains,  289;  killed 
atCowpem 

Fernandez.  Fram-lsco,  discovers  Yucatan 
and  the  Bay  of  Campouehy,  i.  l!5. 

Forrar,  John,  elected  deputy  of  London 
company.  I.  116. 

Perrer,  NieholH*.  made  counsel  to  Lon- 
don company,  I.  118,  119;  his  noble 
character,  119. 

Ferrelo,  Bftrtolomo,  traces  American 
continent  to  within  two  and  one  halt 
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degrees  of  tho  mouth  nf  Colombia 
River,  Lit 

Few,  Jumw,  a  "regulator,"  capture*! 

by  Governor  Trvon,  and  banged  as  an 

outlaw,  Iv.  221. 
Fidelity,  oath  of,  offered  to  froemen  of 

Massachusetts,  i.  287;   to   the   king; 

d  it  In  ration      nf.     signed     under     tbe 

HoWOl'lUl  proclamation  by  2.703  Jer- 

eeyuiuu  anri  km  Rhode  island,  t^.  tad 
1^83 In  New  Vork  city  an  i 
who  bad  accept i*«  1  British  pn 
ordered    by   Watddugton   to  withdraw 
■m>'s  line.,  or  lake  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  United  States,  v.  107. 

Fielding,  oomiuaudor  of  Itrlti.»1i  fleet  In 
Kngli-h  Channel, cantarea  live  Dutch 
<o<  irhantmen,  \  L  241,245. 

FluUlfElerl,  an  Italian  author,  writes  a 
work  asserting  for  reason  Its  rights  In 
tbe  governments  of  men,  vi.  91. 

Financee  of  Massachusetts  In  alarming 

<      'll'lilinli;         I'l-'UllLro         |M,|         j-StU'd  DO 

notes  but  certificates  of  debt,  which 
WefB  kepi  at  pat  by  her  high  credit; 
cnmjielled  to  legalise  paper 'money  of 
*  tonne  ih  nt  .in  i  Bhode  Island,  anil  to 
baae  her  own  treasury  notes.  Iv.  542, 
543. 
Finance!  of  the  United  States;  paper 
bills  emitted  by  congress,  on  faith  of 
separate  states,  sup^rr  the  *nM  aj 
first;  their  value  diminished  bv  mili- 
tary disasters,  and  by  trick  of  ministry 
In  introducing  into  circulation  of  Vir- 
ginia and  other  states,  ounterli-lt  bills; 
several  Issues  by  congress,  vl.  MS;  its 
recommendation  '"  ""'  states,  to  call 
In  their  bills  and  Issue  no  more,  un- 
heeded; vain  attempt  of  congress  to 
hid*'  the  decline  of  Its  credit  by  a 
(himor  Bgalntl  tho  rise  of  prices,  107; 
country  looks  to  Netherlands  tor  ■ 
loan;  debt  of  United  States:  states 
Invited  to  withdraw  six  millions;  of 
paper  annually  for  eighteen  years,  and 
this  ineasuro  carried  by  north  against 
smith,  I  To;  on  a<  i-ounl  "1  British  coun- 

t.l  ('.i!-,     coiigi.  —     e..inp'-Ui   '1     to     rcrall 

two  snmeaof  tive  millions  each,  193;  at 
ojH'idng  of  1779,  increases  its  paper 
money;  the  parohafJag  powei  Da  pi- 
per money,  KM;  In  l>ecember,  ITW,  a 

taper  dollar  worth  less  than  two  and  a 
alf  cents.  :(.T5;  stat<  -  direct,  il  by  eon- 
fresa  to  bring  to  rontlnenul  treasury, 
mr.nthlv,  |l,'.>:.o.rttM(  in  April.  1781,  348. 
Fi-h,  Major,  leads  Hamilton's  batlullou 

In  storming  of  Vork  town,  vl.  427. 
Flaberlsa,   Newfoundland.  In  1301  only 
eonnertioii  l>ri».-'ii   Kngland    ami  tin- 
New    World,    I.    64;    engaged    In,    l'\ 
Knglish,   Normans.   Unions,  and  Bls- 
iii    I  '.11.  act  of  parliament 
it,  the  tlrwt  that  refers  to  America, 

65;  enforcement  of  monopoly  to  Ply- 
mouth company, 2-Vi;  tishernien deride 
the  royal  rofumlsHlonor, 255;  attention 
of  French  court  directed  to,  II.  326; 
British  ministry  decides  to  cut  off  New 


England  from.  It.  400;  Joint  rl  - 
made  a  pari  of  American  ■ 
real  i  slid  on,  extended  to  mlddh 
nlea,  excepl  New  York,  and  ; 
Carotin 

common    right   off  I 

foundland,  N  di  not 

be   given    up;    "Galilean*1    partisans 
prevail,  and  congress  reft 
late  for  peaceable  use  of  common  rights 
of  fishing  on  banks  of  Newfouii 
vl.    .'i'l;     Cerry    moves    th.it 
States  have  common   right   with  Kng- 
lish on  banks  of  Xewfbatidbui  I 
elsewhere  In  America;  I  i 
debate.  In   which   threats  of  secession 
are  made.  204;  discussion  on,  In  jtucc 
iatlons,  478- 

Fishkill,  British  posts  at.  broken  up  by 
an  An, .-I lean  brigade,  i i.  12 

First    ••Fourth,"    the,   celebrate! 
spirit   In    Philadelphia,   with 
and  military  parade,  &C-,  v   560. 

Fil/gerald,  Lord  Edward,  datig< NrOOStj 
WOOndea  :it  Ktilaw  Springs;  (nelsiio 
eonso]aii.]i  in  the  thought  that  he 
fought  against  lllsjrty,  vl.  408. 

Fltaberbert,  ■  British  diplomatist,  trans- 
ferred t*j  Paris  as  medium  oi 
mnnlcation  with  Franco,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  vl.  455;  instructed  to  share 
in    pfat-c   negotiations,  and    to 
tho  Inflnenoo  of  France  to  fees 
Americans,  480, 

Fiteh.  governor  of  Connecticut,  a  roynl- 
ist,  promises  to  protect  Ingersoll.'tho 
stamp officer.  HI.  497;  persist*  In 
oath  to  execute  stamp  act.  srht 
member-    of    the    council    lea1 

chamber,  en?,  BIB. 

Vi\<  Nations,  sachems  of,  met  at  Al- 
bany, hv   rspreeentatlTcs  of  Virginia, 

Men     York,     an-l     Massarhu-ei 
strengthen  conconl,  U,  IT 
stru.-ii..it    of    New    France,    11-;    bul- 
wark of  Knglish  against  Can  , 
LOS;  hostility  of,  prevents  Jesuit*  pass- 
ing beyond    Niagara,    806;    t' 
peace   with    French,    310,   Ml;    then* 
fierceness   and   audactl] 
eluded,    JIO;    humbled,    I 

dued,  by  Fmuteuac,  357 ;   elaJ I  bl 

Bellomont  as  subject*  of  Englai 
protect  New  York  by  a  inutual  BDaV 
pact  "I  neutrality,  371. 

Fleet*.    French    and    Spanish,    Hi]    flat 
British  i  hanuul ;  appear  off  i'i>  month, 
are  driven  to  the  west  by  it 
wind,  and  return  up  the  chaniu 
British  fleet  retiring;  discord  and  dis- 
ease attllcl  them;   French  fleet   > 
t.i  port,  and  tho  Spanish 
their  allies,  to  Cadii,  vl. 

Fletcher,  Benjamin,  governor  of  New 
York,  for  William   and 
Delaware   ami    Pennsylvania,   ii.  "Jit".; 
made   commander   of   militia   in  OOB- 

ilt    and  New  J 
Uke  command  uf  Connecticut  uilllu*, 
but  tolls,  JU. 
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Florida,  under  name  of.  Spaniards  claim 
all  North  Auieib  a.  i.  ,VJ;  Calvinism  tO 
be  planted  in.  53;  France  abandons  nil 
prefen-lon*.   !•>.  62  j    left    a  desert;    it* 

popalatioa  in  ITO8,  til.  403. 

Florida  Blam-a.  Count  do,  prime  min- 
ister of  Spain  In  1777 :  desires  to  ex- 
tend the  commerce  of  Spain,  v,  533; 
lil*  policy  with  reference  to  As 

qtHMrttofw,  B0A  636j  tponi  any  oon- 

lii.-ftiiin  with    United   Sr:ttf*.  jui'l  j.-i!- 

OU*  Of  III*'  good  fnitli  of  the  French,  vl. 

-    Kugiand    and    France    to 

innali  to  hi*  king  the  point*  they 
would  biatai  nn.  log*  wtahei  England 

to  retain  Canada  and  V>va  Bootm  by 
way  i  if  cheek  no  Unlte«l  State*.  176, 
177;  thinks  United  States  can  never 
LoOjfl  a  peace  but  under  MHpfoM 
of  France  and  Spain.  17s;  rejeet*  pro- 
ject of  HillslHtnnij1,  to  i -\. halite  Gib- 
raltar for  Porto  Kico,  37.1;  roneeiitrat.-s 
all  the  1  1  Spain  in  1  :ir  |  i  r  n- 
©overy  of  Gibraltar,  and  holds  France 
to  her  promise  not  to  make  peace  till 
It  In  given  up,  441,  442. 

Floyd,  John,  lives  In  St  Asaph,  Ky. ; 
his  rare  accomplishments  and  virtues, 
Iv.  570. 

Fulenin.  brigadier  of  Now  Hampshire 
voluuteeri*.  Iv.  643. 

u  relatione.  In  regard  to  con- 
gress divided  between  "Galileans" 
■mi  "anti-Galileans;"  the  southern- 
er* mainly  the  tlrst,  while  the  north  is 
suspected  of  a  leaning  toward  Eng- 
land. \i.  :fO'j. 

Fufbl.  Joseph,  brigadier-general,  com- 
ouuni  expetfitAoii  to  theOhio,  in.  2"3; 
Insists  on  opening  a  new  route  to  the 
Ohio,  204;  !- Tsuade  I  by  Washington 
to  pnsh  on,  2"o;  tlnds  Fort  L>uo,uesne 
abandoned  by  garrison  and  burned. 
:it  his  suggestion,  the  plane  lulled 
Fitlshurg,  In  honor  of  William  Pitt, 
200 

Fordyce,  captain  of  fourteenth  British 
regiment,  in  the  tight  at  Great  Bridge, 
V.i.,  *)wl  dead  as  he  reaches  the  A  mer- 
it in  breastwork,  t.  140, 

Forth  goei  tn  France, as  agent  of  •■  v i ■  i « ■ 
lug  BngUah  ministry,  to  talk  with  Ver- 
gennes  about  conditions  of  |ieace,  vi. 
4.15 

Fort  Ann,  a  British  regiment  of  Bur- 
gnynoa  army  Is  attacked  by  garrison 
of,  ami  driven  with  loss;  returning  re- 
cnforceU  by  a  brigade,  find*  the  toll 
burned  and  the  garrison  gone,  v.  078. 

Fort  i  linton,  occupied  bv  Governor  Clin- 
ton.  of  New  York,  vl  8;  stormed  by 
British  under  Vaughan,  and  carried 
after  gallant  i -e-i  stance,  v|.  9. 

Fort  OonatltntJon,  on  bund  opposite 
West  Point;  abandoned,  and  the  river 
thus  OMned  tO  Albany,  vl.  9. 

Fort  Defiance,  Clinton  Intend!  to  bring 
his  army  to  the  siege  of,  vl.  324:  an 
Impregnable  monument  of  patriot  b.m. 

ass. 


Fort  r>U'|tie«no,  significance  of  Its  eap- 
tnre.  III.  W7. 

Fort  Oris  wold,  Conn.,  captured  by  Ar- 
nold, who  refuses  quarter  to  the  gar- 
rteon,  vl.  412 

Fort  Independence,  abandoned  by  I 
on  order*  from   Washington,  >.  MS: 
summoned,  with  1»>iiiIm-i,  l.y  tb-neral 
Heath,  I80t  Qompared  by  Washington 
to  a   mill    to   whi-'h    wit. 

broognt  i  Oates  ordered   to   use  his 

whole  force  to  secure  If,  KM. 

Fort  Johnson,  on  Cajw  Fear  Klver,  N.  C, 
the  asylum  of  royal  Governor  .Mar- 
tin, v.  52;  set  on  tire  In  governor'* 
presence,  and  under  guns  of  a  man-of- 
war,  54. 

Fort  Johnson,  on  Jamos  Island,  Charles- 
ton harbor;  Its  guns  dismounted  by 
order  of  Governor  Campbell;  oorapled 
bv  three  companies  under  Ueotenant- 
oolonel  fcfotte,  v.  60;  occupi-I  h\  iii>t 
South  Carolina  regiment,  uudei  Gads- 
den, i'm, 278. 

Fori  Lee,  on  summit  of  palisade*  In 
Jersey,  v.  434;  Greene  neglect-  fee 
order  to  evacuate,  WOj  approached  by 
BrlttBO  troops,  454;  Green.,  having 
i..  -V.  '!•■!  to  p. .hi  Knurl,  t.iU.--  illL')il 
with  two  thousand  men.  I< 
all  his  store*  and  ciinnon;  i-  saved 
from  being  cut  on"  by  prompt  action  of 
Washington,  456. 

Fort  Looaonn,  m-ur  junction  of  tho  Tel- 

Hco  and    Tennessee,   built   by  Captain 
Demon*,  surrenders  to  Ocoucstatu,  ill. 
237. 
fori   Miami,  capitulates  to  Indians,  111. 
380. 

i  ■!!  m ontgomery ,ln  oosnniand  of  James 
(Mlnton,  stormed  end  oarrted  bj  British 

under  Vaughan,  vl.  9. 
Pott  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's  Island, 
Charleston  harbor.  Oolonel  Moultrie 
urdered  to  build  It,  v.  1'.:)  .  It*  flag  cul 
■  I'lwn.  and  replaced1  by  Sergeant  Jas- 
l-er,   ttO;    pUTUOn  of  praised    by    I>e, 

2*5;  bv  praatdeat  and  eoounoa  voioe 

named  Fort  Moultrie  for  all  time ;   ibis 

vtotory  tba  morning  etar  thai  harMn- 

gered  Indefiondence,  280. 
POTl  Niagara,  rniumaud.H  portage  be- 
tween Ontario  and  Brie;  occupied  tlrst 
by  Iji  Salle,  then  by  Denonville;  In- 
vested by  Prldeau\.  lit.  2i:i:  bis  army 
at rmrks  and  defeats  the  Prenefa  under 
D'Auiirv,  and  eaptvrei  gai  li- "l i.  'J 1 1. 

Fort  Pitt,  :n  ■>:  Lmporbuu  statton  weal 

of  Alleghanlea.  III.  379;  strengthened 
by  K<nver:  Mimuioiied  to  Mineiider  bv 
lielawaree,  382,  383. 
Fort  Washington,  on  the  Hudson  Klver  ; 
American  piekets  driven  In,  a  two 
hoars'  engagement  ensues;  the  Brit- 
ish, worsted,  are  In  a  desperate  con- 
dition; the  British  rc-entoreed,  and 
Washington  orders  a  retreat  .  the  skir- 
mish restore!  spirit  ami  eontidence  of 
American:*,  v.  404-HM;;  Brili.-b  troops 
move  against,  but  are  driven  off  by 
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Green*  and  Magaw,  44,'t;  reinforced 

aQraeua,  It  Putnam's  request.  44fl. 
7:  summoned  to  sum  ruler  by  Howe, 
on  pain  of  death  to  garrison :  Magaw 
answers  that  he  will  dated  it  to  lbs 
last.  450;  Knyphauaen  attacks  with 
4,5*ot  men;  second  attack  by  Cotiwal- 
11b  with  a  brigade,  451,  152;  a  third 
by  Percy,  40- ;  K 

Americans,  and  Rail  summon*  tist 
garrison  to  surrender  ;  Cad  walader  as- 
sents, but  Mngnw  asks  delay;  but  he 
surrenders,  453. 

F'-rt  Willi  im  H.-nry,  bombardment  of; 
Ita  capitulation,  and  massacre  of  pris- 
oners, ill  171-170:  courteous  and  hu- 
mane conduct  nf  Montcalm,  17.'*.  ]>u- 
atllaiiimity  of  English  army,  17ft. 

Fortitude  of  Massachusetts  Bar  colo- 
nists, confirmed  by  disaster.  1    I 

Foster,  a  minister  of  Littleton.  Joins  Hie 
minute  men  of  Hauling  at  • 
fight.  If.  528. 

Four  colonies.  New  .Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  and  Maryland,  owing  to 
prudent  inactivity  of  thrjr  governors, 
v  await  decision  of  Great  Britain. 
v.  41. 

Fourteenth    of  August,    IU  anniversary 
rated,  It.  1T4. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  censures  J>»rd  NOrl  !i 
for  want  of  decision  and  oarage,  Iv. 
291;  denounced  by  the  king,  and  .li*- 
mlased  from  ot&cet  292;  furors  njien- 
Ing  port  of  Boston  on  it*  payment  of 
unity  to  East  India  company, 
297 ;  declares  that.  If  ministry  persists 
In  right  to  tax  Americans,  it  will  force 
them  Into  rebellion.  305;  says  that  It  is 
a  point  of  honor  to  support  American 
nslona  In  advrrsitr  as  in  prosper- 
ity, v.  415;  declares  for  abandoning 
rut  her  than  conquering  America.  417, 
ile.  ht res  for  Independence  uf  the  United 
States,  419-422;  says  America  cannot 
be  brought  over  by  fair  means,  while 
we  iu-ist  on  taxing  her.  547;  shows 
that  Britain  will  gain  more  In  trade 
with  Independent  America  than  with 
her  In  nominal  dependence.  70;  thinks 
America  lost  to  England.  399;  bean  of 
surrender  with  wild  delight,  430;  ob- 
ject* to  powers  given  to  Oswald,  tad 
pmpasjsj  thai  Aaa  erica,  •*«■  without  a 
treaty,  be  recognized  as  hsdapandaut. 
448;  accepts  Catharine's  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  to  the  vexation 
of  the  king,  450. 

Fox,  George,  at  Barbados,  advises  lib- 
eration of  slaves,  1.  137;  founder  of 
the  Quaker  sect,  visits  North  Caro- 
lina. I.  500;  takes  pride  In  attendance 
of  Maryland  dignitaries  at  (Quaker 
meeting,  II.  4;  impelled  to  deliver  his 
faith  to  tha  a*orhL  84;  thinks  himself 
the  ward  of  Providence,  85;  bis  rloo- 
1  *f  political  changes; 
twice  barely  escapes  death,  100;  per- 
suade* German  emigrants  in  V 
Tania  to  abjure  negro  slavery,  135;  bis 


last   thoughts  given  to  New  WorU, 
136. 

Fox.  Henrv,  decline*  the  seals  asjdsr 
Newcastle,  ill.  105;  enters  cabinet 
Wlthoat  office,  and  takes  conduct  oC 
house  of  commons;  nrgea  subjc 
of  colonial  militia  to  mutinv  biJ 

Hi    Indian    tribe,   make  alllan 
with  English  in  Wisconsin.  li.  X 
solve  to  burn  Detroit,  but  are  com- 
pelled to  surrender  by  French.  380. 

— hf  of.  conditioned 
on  church-membership,  L  SfeH;  pro- 
posed extension  of  to  non-nsejnbers, 
350. 

Francis,  Colonel  Eoen.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.  ably  support*  Warner  at  Hub- 
bardton;  charges  fur  the  third  Urn* 
at  hi -ad  of  his  n-ciment.  and  holds  tfaa 
enemy  at  bay  till  be  falls,  v.  578- 

France.  i->titlcal  position  favors  com taer- 
cial  growth,  II-  294,  295;  her  e>4onial 
rivalry  with  England.  295.  296;  ber 
efforts  to  colonise  America  precede 
those  of  England  north  of  Potomac, 
297;  extent  of  her  territory  in  North 
America,  344;  at  war  with  FngHad, 
and  every  European  power  her  enemy. 
344,  345;  tries  to  make  alliances  with 
all  tribal  from  "ntario  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, 346 ;  power  of,  on  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, fall*  with  I/wlsbnrg.  fil  145;  saved 
by  its  common  people  from  perlebtac 
of  unbelief,  :.M.  :n;>;  the  king  sees  need 
of  reforms,  but  unable  to  direct  them, 
317,  31»;  organization  of  ministry  of 
I»uls  XVI.,  3G2-366;  public  revenae 
largely  exceeded  by  expenses,  365, 366; 
resolves  to  increase  the  subsidy  to  en- 
courage American  colonies,  99 
nobility  favors  war  with  England,  363; 
cabinet  swayed  to  side  of  America  by 
philosophic  opinion,  525;  ships  with 
stores  continually  leaving  for  the 
United  States,  and  American  trading 
vessels  received  and  protected,  89; 
known  war  with  England  is  imminent, 
and  proiMiresforit.530;  America  brings 
her  new  life,  dispels  her  skepticism, 
and  turns  her  thoughts  to  freedom,  ri. 
baa  instituti.jfu.ffi; 
her  condition*  In  Anal  treaty  of  peace 
with  England,  178 ;  draws  near  to  bank- 
ruptcy, 370. 

Franklin.  Benjamin,  on  a  voluntary 
onion  of  colonies.  111.  59;  offers  plan 
of  union  to  congress  at  Albany, 
which  Is  accepted,  79,  80;  revered  as 
mover  of  American  union.  M  ;  point* 
out  resources  ami  advantages  of  West- 
ern America,  and  adrlmorgauliatkrfi 
of  colonics  In  the  west.  81 ;  argument 
against  taxation  of  colon ke  by  parlia- 
ment. 113;  made  colonel  of  regiment 
raised  in  Philadelphia,  140;  agent  of 
Pennsylvania  in  England.  166;  sum- 
moned tu  bar  of  house  of  commons; 
thinks  France  would  like  to  fan  the 
dames  between  England  and  her 
colonies,  lv.  56;  chosen  agent  to  lay 
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complaint*  of  Massachusetts  before 
the  king,  209;  holds  office  of  deputy 
postmaster-general  for  America,  ami 
his  win  a  royal  governor,  bnt  reasons 
on  politics  without  prejudice.  209,  210; 
accused  by  Gage,  pursued  far  Hutchin- 
son's sleepless  hatred,  and  regarded 
by  British  ministry  as  the  cause  of  alt 
the  troubles,  and  In  daily  peril  of 
arrest.  427 :  avows  that  there  Is  no 
safety  for  his  country,  except  In  total 
emancipation,  430;  explains  to  Lord 
Howe  measures,  Including  repeal  of 
regulating  acts,  by  which  alone  tran- 
quillity could  be  restored,  43*,  439; 
resolves  to  go  home;  with  him  goes  (lie 
last  hope  of  compromise,  496;  In  con- 

Srcss,  supports  boldest  measures,  urg- 
ng  union,  and  wishing  Independence 
as  the  spontaneous  action  of  a  united 
people.  581:  after  Bunker  Hill,  writes 
to  England,  "Americans  will  fight: 
England  has  lost  her  colonies  for  ever,'1 
624:  writes  to  St  rah  an,  saying,  "  You 
and  I  were  long  friends;  you  are  now 
my  enemy,  and  I  am  yours,"  v.  12; 
had  not  been  active  in  continental  con- 
gress; after  consultation  with  Jefferson 
anil  others,  reports  an  outline  for  con- 
f>>l.Tatlng  tho  colonies  in  one  nation; 
Us  scheme  alms  at  a  real  and  enduring 
union,  and  contains  the  two  great  ele- 
ments of  American  political  lif>\  28,  M 
while  In  Boston  with  committee  of 
congress,  confirms  (he  affection  and 
confidence  which  Washington  ever 
bore  to  hlra,  66 ;  his  theory  of  purposes 
of  British  confirmed  by  news  from 
Maine.  67;  will  not  take  his  seat  In 
legislature  on  account  of  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  George  III.  exacted,  84;  the 
only  member  of  delegation  to  congress 
In  favor  of  Independence,  S3;  ap- 
pointed member  of  commission  to 
make  treaty  with  France,  410;  Is  be- 
lieved when  he  says  that  Independence 
Is  sure,  520;  places  public  opinion  of 
Franco  on  the  side  of  America,  vi.  60; 
had  advised  Ids  country  against  woo- 
ing Spain,  but  retains'  confidence  of 
French  cabinet,  164 ;  excludes  Spain 
from  American  negotiation*,  443;  pro- 
poses to  Oswald  the  American  condi- 
tions of  peace,  454;  disobeying  con- 
gress, wit  nboldl  tho  conditions  of  peace 
from  Vergenues,  455;  Instructed  by 
congress  to  effect  the  loan  of  four  mil- 
lion dollars,  475;  opposes  guarantee. 
In  the  treaty  to  English,  of  right  to 
collect  debts  due  them  in  America,  477. 

Franklin,  William,  son  of  Benjamin,  ap- 
pointed governor  of  New  Jersey,  to  suc- 
ceed Hardy,  HI.  211;  active  in  sooth- 
ing and  confusing  patriots ;  arrested 
and  kept  under  guard  till  sent  to  Con- 
necticut, v .  307 ;  projHtses  to  Germain  to 
reduce  one  of  the  middle  colonies  by 
hanging  or  exiling  all  Its  rebels,  ami 
eMnwBMtng  their  estates,  vi.  171. 

Fraser,  a  Highlander,  acting  brigadier 


under  Burgoyne,  t.  572;  attacks  St, 
Clair  at  Hub  bard  ton  :  Warner  turns 
and  attacks,  and  prevails  till  Bjsxjotel 
comes  up,  when  he  retreats ;  commands 
the  right  of  Burgoyne's  army  ;  fatally 
wounded  at  second  battle  of  Behmus's 
Heights,' vl.  11;  his  dylug exclamation, 
13. 

Frederic  Henry,  stadholder  of  United 
Provinces,  unites  all  parties,  11.  39. 

Frederic  II.,  of  Hesse-Cassel,  his  char- 
acter, v.  173-176;  writes  to  Voltaire, 
expressing  desire  to  learn  tho  art  of 
governing  men:  his  education  disa- 
vowed by  tho  groat  Frederic ;  his  crime. 
ISL 

Frederic,  king  of  Prussia,  alone  among 
European  sovereigns  bulwark  of  i'n>i- 
estanti^m.  III.  182;  prayed  for  In  New 
England,  183;  his  territory  invaded 
by  allies,  IKS,  186;  George  11.  of 
England  refuses  to  help  iilm,  166; 
wins  victory  at  Rossbach,  187;  wins  a 

Seat  victory  over  Austrlans  at  Leu- 
en,  recovers  all  Silesia,  and  saves 
Prussia,  190;  says  of  Howe's  evacu- 
ation of  Boston,  "The  retreat,  If  not 
necessary,  was  opiwrtune,"  v.  202; 
foretells  bankruptcy  of  France,  if  peace 
Is  broken,  vl.  85;  rejects  plan  for  trade 
with  America;  had  predicted  Ameri- 
can Independence,  and  regards  decla- 
ration of  It  as  proof  that  colonies  can- 
not be  subjugated,  120;  supports  rights 
of  neutrals,  but  declines  direct  trade 
with  America;  his  summary  treatment 
of  Elliott,  the  British  minister,  123; 
reji-rts  overturn  flu  an  ftWalHHl  wlU 
England,  124;  promises  not  to  be  last  to 
recognise  Independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  January,  177S,  writes, 
desiring  their  complete  success,  128; 
will  never  make  alliance  with  England, 
221 ;  accedes  to  armed  neutrality,  359. 

Fredericksburg,  Vs.,  six  hundred  men 
gather  at,  who  agree  to  disperse,  but 
to  reassemble  at  a  moment's  warning, 
and  defend  the  rights  of  Virginia  from 
Invasion,  508. 

Freedom,  religious,  in  Virginia,  1.  159; 
In  Maryland,  act  establishing,  193, 194: 
ordinance  of  parliament  about,  IMj 
the  effect  of  In  Maryland,  195;  growth 
of  tolerant  sentiment,  353,354;  in  Eng- 
land, has  Its  development  In  religion, 
11.  80;  of  mind,  first  asserted  In  a  reli- 
gious form  by  Wycllffo,  186;  personal 
security  of,  not  formally  denied  to 
America  by  England ;  conceded  as  a 
boon,  claimed  by  colonies  as  a  birth- 
right, 279;  made  Its  way  through  a 
series  of  sects,  each  founded  on  the 
Bible,  296;  of  all  races  and  nationali- 
ties, rises  from  Inthralnicuta  of  the 
hand  of  violence,  vl.  297. 

Free  inquiry,  spirit  of,  penetrates  Cath- 
olic world,  as  It  had  penetrated  the 
Protestant;  Illustrative  cases  of  Lu- 
ther and  Descartes,  vl.  71,  72;  becomes 
speculative  and  skeptical  In,  t'taux-, 
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universality  of  It*  theatre  of  labor,  73. 
74;  wave  of,  broken  against  the  Pyre- 
nees, which  divide  two  dlrerae  coun- 
tries. 7  4 .  :-. 
Free  thought.  Its  rise  in  England,  Ul 
160;  In  America,  leaiis  people  to  firm 
institutions.  it<». 

French,  the,  compete  for  the  New  World. 
I.  13;  engage  In  fisheries,  13,  17;  com- 
mie Unit  act  of  hostility  against  Eu- 
ropeans In  the  New  World,  66;  at- 
t. snpta  of,  to  colonise  Florida,  not 
without  effect,  63;  bold  continent  from 
Bay  Vert*  to  Penobscot  River,  1U.  47; 
•end  priests  to  proselyte  the  Six  Na- 
tion*, and  trader*  to  undersell  the 
British.  5*;  claim  twenty  of  twenty- 
flve  parts  of  North  America,  176. 

French  cabinet,  not  one  of  chiefs  of, 
primarily  friendly  to  United  States. 
vi.  83:  strives  to  win  co-operation  of 
Spain  In  American  alliance,  and  thus 
delay  action,  itftj  raabM  Into  war  to 
cripple  England,  176;  agrees  to  send 
troops  to  America,  but  hesitates  as  to 
number.  316;  carries  on  the  war  with- 
out a  plan;  Franklin  has  already  the 
Eomise  of  a  gift  of  nix  millions  and  a 
ui  of  four,  and  Necker  consents  to 
a  loan  of  ten,  371 ;  declines  to  furnish 
means  for  the  siege  of  New  York, 
414. 

French  Canadians,  service  of,  In  British 
army,  called  for,  v.  64L 

French  colonization,  in  North  America, 
first  effort  to  restrain,  by  Virginia 
colony,  i.  112. 

FrciK-li  East  India  company,  Its  decay, 
III.  346. 

French  fleet,  the,  twelve  ships  of  the  line 
and  three  frigates,  anchors  In  Bay  of 
I  Ma  ware,  too  late  to  Intercept  Lord 
Howe's  squadron,  vl.  140:  with  thirty- 
five  hundred  troops,  arrives  at  New- 
port. ISO;  looked  to  for  relief  by  south- 
ern states,  256. 

Fn  iH-h  officers  at  Brandywine;  gal- 
lantry of  Mandnit  liuplessis;  Louis  de 
Fleury,  whose  behavior  congress  rec- 
ognizes; Lafayette,  whom  Washington 
comment!  to  the  surgeon,  as  If  he  were 
hi*  son,  v.  699. 

French  possession*  In  America,  conquest 
of.  Intended  by  England;  preparations 
by  colonics  for  the  enterprise,  which 
is  abandoned,  11.  376. 

French  posts,  principal,  in  North  Amer- 
ica, 11.  345,  346. 

Franco  priests,  early  labors  of,  In  Can- 
ada, II.  297. 

French  troops  at  Newport,  eager  for  an 
attack  from  the  British,  vi.  319:  sail 
for  Hudson  River,  speeded  cordially 
by  the  Inhabitants.  411;  entreat  Wash- 
ington to  order  assault  on  exterior 
posts  at  Yorktown,  425. 

Friday.  Nor.  i.  I7M,  signalised  In  all 
the  colonic*  >>v  demonstrations  against 
stamp  act.  Ml.  619. 

Fliesland,  famous  for  Its  love  uf  liberty, 


declares    In   favor  of   reretitwg    fW 

.an  envoy,  John  Ada 
example  followed,  tL  433. 
Frofassher,  Martin,  a  navigator,  goes 
with  a  single  small  craft  to  Labrador, 
1.  69;  penetrates  farther  north  Uiaa 
any  former  mariner,  9;  his  expedi- 
tion In  1378,  and  Its  paltry  results,  It, 

Frontenac,  Count,  governor  of  Canada, 
fn  war  between  France  and  Fnglanri, 
charged  to  recover  Hudson's  Bay,  to 
protect  Acadia,  and  aid  in  oono,a*s* 
of  New  Y»rk.  II.  M7;  pn*- 
state  of  defence,  ami  scoff-  a'  Phlps's 
demand  f.-r  snrrsndsr,  361,  3S£;  leads 
expedition  into  Western  New  York. 
ravages  country  of  Onondaga*  and 
Oneidas,  356. 

Fuca,  John  de,  stow  of  his  tailing.  In 
1593,  Into  the  straits  that  tsar  bis 
name,  a  mere  legend.  L  '-. 

Fuentes,   Spanish    minister   to    France, 
hopes    the   English  will    ma*t" 
Coronlam,    lest   toe    Spanish    colonies 
should  catch  the  flame,  iv.  ntt 

Fuller,  Rom,  calls  Boston  port-bill  a 
foolish  act  of  oppression,  and  says  It 
can  be  executed  only  bj  a  mili'tarv 
force,  iv.  2£ti,  297;  wove*  repeal  of 
lax  on  tea,  303. 

Fur-trade,  hope  of,  leads  to  explorations 
In   Pa*  ,.  i.   17»,    Weaton'i 

attempt  to  nionoi«ollze  in  i'lvmouth 
colony,  249;  on  Hudson  River,  left  to 
private  enterprise,  il.  33;  of  Iv-laware, 
dw.titedbypatroona,  with  Dutch  West 
India  company,  44;  eontJ 
soiial  enterprise,  346. 

Fur-traders,  two  French,  i 
west  beyond   Lake  Superior,  it.  320; 
others  pass  winter  of  16AU  un  that  lake, 
and  return  to  Out-bee  with  much  peltry, 
BL 

OaDSDCN.Ctiristopher,  at  Congaree,  com- 
mands artilhty.  iii  IB:  his  answer  to 
Invitation  of  New  York  Sons  of  U 
M6, 667;  had  leaguoil  patriot*  ol 
Carolina  to  oppose  all  foreign  taxation, 
Iv,  26;  his  message  to  Boston,  accom- 

S&nylng  first  gifts  of  rice  from   9 
sroUna,  343;  In  continental  congress, 
urges)  that  Gage  should  be  attacked 
and  routed,  403,  464;  remains  In  con- 
gress on  retirement  of  hi*  colleagues, 
407;    rebukes  jealousy  of  Ken 
land,  and   eulogizes   its  people 
makes  itassage  from  Philadelphia  to 
Charleston,    In    a    small    craft,    amid 
great    dirrl.  roltiea,    209;    presents    to 
South  Carolina  convtiuwii  the  stand- 
ard  to  be  used   by  American  navy; 
speaks  openly  for  indepej 
a   prisoner  on   parole;    a  persuasive 
example  of  republican  virtue;  Is  Iro- 

Erlsoned    at    St.    August! 
usely   charged    with    conspiracy  by 
Andre.  886. 
Gage,  successor  to  General    Frideanx, 
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ordered  to  take  possession  of  pMM 
near  Ogdensburg,  hut  faile  to  obey,  III. 
■ju.  mads  i  ImI  govwnor  of  Massachu- 
setts, ami  wiit  over  with  four  regi- 
ments; ordered  to  shn t  port  of  Boston, 
ami  to  bring  ringleaders  to  punish- 
ment, lv.  301;  tit  neither  to  reconcile 
nor  to  subdue;  fears  to  arrest  Samuel 
Adams,  Hancock,  And  Warren,  a»  or- 
darML  --'l  |  Ml  proclamation,  denounc- 
ing llie  covenant  and  all  who  signed 
It,  read  throughout  the  continent  with 
Indignation,  347,  348 ;  on  observance 
of  fast  day  by  the  people,  Issues  proc- 
lamation against  "  hypocrisy  and  sedi- 
tion," 358;  revive*  re^uhiling  act,  and 
two  other  oppressive  ones,  370;  assents 
to  the  council's  violating  the  act  of 
parliament  l»y  meeting  In  Boston,  381 ; 
writes  to  England,  that,  "  to  reduce 
New  England,  a  very  respectable  fane 
should  take  the  Held,  3*5;  "  proposes 
in  a  private  letter  that  the  obnoxious 
acts  l»e  sus]>euded;  In  an  official  paper, 
that  the  colonies  should  be  cut  adrift 
and  left  to  anarchy  and  repentance. 
430;  superseded  by  William  Howe; 
Hume's  characterization  of  him,  481; 
prepares  to  seize  provincial  stores  at 
Concord,  hut  most  are  removed; 
orders  that  no  one  be  permitted  to 
leave  Boston.  516;  proscribes  Samuel 
Adams  i,n''  John  Hancock  as  rebels 
and  traitors,  nil  in  arms  around  Hus- 
ton, and  members  of  provincial  gov- 
ernment and  congress,  and  establishes 
martial  law  In  Massachusetts,  601 ; 
calls  for  thirty-two  thousand  troops: 
writes  to  DvtmoitQl  that  "we  need 
not  be  tender  of  calling  on  the  savage*/' 
50-J;  writes  of  Bunker  Hill,  '•  The  suc- 
cess, which  was  very  necessary  in  our 
present  condition,  cost  us  dear, .  .  .  the 
conquest  of  this  country  is  not  easy," 
tv.'i  ;  trie*  to  terrify  Americans  by  pre- 
dicting coming  of  Russians,  Hessians, 
and  Hanoverians;  his  cruelty  to  pris- 
oners, v.  32;  cuta  down  the  Boston 
Liberty  Tree, 33;  recalled,  bnt  without 
official  censure,  W:  sails  for  England; 
dismissed  with  high  rank  and  emolu- 
ments. 66;  one  of  his  last  acts  to  plot 
with  British  admiral  revenge  for  de- 
tention of  Captain  Mowatt,  at  Port- 
land, 07. 

Gage's  agents,  their  efforts  to  Influence 
continental  congress  to  concessions,  lv. 
39». 

Oalitzln,  Prince,  Russian  envoy  at  the 
Hague,  invites  states-general  to  a 
union  for  protection  of  neutral  trado 
and  navigation,  vl.  357,  358, 

Galloway,  Joseph,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
royalist,  nrges  vigorously  complaints 
against  proprietaries,  Hi.  434;  acts  as 
volunteer  spy  for  British  government ; 

Sr.»i-.s..'s  sending  colonial  envoys  to 
ritlsh  court,  but  the  raggattMO  is 
spurned,  iv.  3ifJ;  loses  Ills  Importance, 
403;  seconds  Ross's  motion  to  insulate 


Massachusetts,  406;  elected  to  second 
general  congress,  refuses  to  serve,  457 ; 
goes  over  to  Howe,  v.  457 

Gallows,  use  of,  established  by  tho  Eng- 
lish; their  officers  threaten  highest 
American  officers  ami  statesmen  with; 
set  up  by  Cornwallls  for  those  he  styles 
deserters,  vi.  330 

Galvex,  colleague  of  Florida  Blanca,  and 
minister  ">r  Spain  Bar  the  Indies;  honest 
and  laborious,  and  prejudiced  In  favor 
of  commercial  monopoly,  v.  094, 

Galvez,  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana, 
learning  of    war    In  In    and 

England,  drives  the  Brit  if  h  Ji'-m  rl.e 
Mississippi;  plans  recovery  of  East 
Florida,  and  taking  of  Peusacola  and 
Mobile,  vl.  229. 

Gama,  Vasco  da,  his  voyage  to  Hindo- 
stan,  I.  10,  11. 

Gansevoort,  Lieu  tenant-colon  el,  com- 
mands fort  at  carrying-place,  1" 
St.  Lawrence  UN  nndaon,  r«  B64; 
sends  re-enforcements  to  Herkimer, 
who  drive  through  quarters  of  the 
Yorkers,  capturing  Sir  John  Johnson's 
pajwrs,  &c.t  585;  receives  IV" m  cn- 
gress  a  vote  of  thanks  ami  a  command, 

Garay,  Francisco  de,  governor  of    Ja- 
maica, his  expedition  to  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co and  the  Mississippi  River,  i     . 
killed  in  a  dispute  with  Cortes,  26. 

Gardner,  Isaac,  of  Brookline,  a  man  of 
promise,  killed  by  British  on  nine- 
teenth of  April,  1775,  lv.  531. 

Gardner,  Thomas,  instructed,  as  repre- 
sentative of  Cambridge  In  Massachu- 
setts legislature,  to  see  that  "  all  tin  ir 
rights  might  bo  transmitted  inviolable 
to  their  latest  posterity,"  lv.  161;  favors 
a  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven  and  a  joint 
effort  to  drive  out  tyranny,  unless  their 
rights  are  restored,  260;  proposes  a 
cuntv  emigre**  In  .Middlese\,  Mum  ; 
considers  the  call  to  stand  np  tor  the 
country  the  call  of  God,  lv.  873, 
mortally  woanded  at  Bnnker  Hill ;  his 
death  mourned  by  his  townsmen,  and 
he  has  funeral  honors  by  order  of 
Washington,  lv.  622,  623. 

Garean,  Leonard,  a  missionary  among 
the  Hurons,  starts  with  Droimlett*  -  a 
a  mission  to  the  far  west,  and  is  killed 
by  Indians,  II.  320. 

Gamier,  French  charge  at  London,  writes 
that  act  relieving  British  officers  in 
America  from  responsibility  to  Aruer- 
Icati  courts  innst  result  In  complete. 
reduction  i.f  dlnnles  .-r  their  iudejx.-n- 
dence,  328;  to  Vergenncs.  thai  In  bsj 
bought  a  member  of  parlhimeut,  who 
will  furnish  valuable  secret  Informa- 
tion, 428;  writes  to  Vergennes  that 
every  negotiation  by  present  British 
ministry  will  fall  In  the  colonies,  and 
that  the  submission  of  the  Americans 
Is  not  to  bo  expected,  484 ;  says  Frank- 
lin will  cut  out  work  enough  for  minis- 
ters who  have  persecuted  Mm,  496. 
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"  AispM,"  the.  ft  British  vessel  of  war, 
cha*ee  the  Providence  packet,  runs 
ashore,  and  is  captured,  !v.  235;  Tbur- 
low  and  Weddl -rlnini  pronounce  It* 
burning  worse  tlian  piracy,  249;  com- 
rnissioiiers.    on   her  capture,  elicit   no 

orfdonce,  207. 
Gat*--*.  Horatio,  adjutant-general  of  con- 
tlnental  army,  his  trifling  character,  r. 
6;  made  major-general,  ami  appointed 
to  command  In  Canada,  299;  resents 
Washington's  expression  of  regret  for 
abandonment  of  Crown  Point,  and 
intrigues  with  New  England  mem- 
bers of  congress  to  get  Sell  uy  ler's  place, 
351;  his  dishonorable  conduct  before 
Tf-ntou;  hastens  to  Philadelphia  to 
Intrigue  with  congress,  478;  New 
Blig&od  rueinliers  determined  to  make 
him  commander  of  northern  depart- 
ment, 054;  boasts  of  his  repulse  of 
Carleton,  and  refuses  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
ordinate at  Tlconderoga;  ordered  by 
congress  to  take  command  there,  556; 
stations  Washington's  troops,  506; 
.  ■in, plains  to  Hancock  that  too  many 
tr-H.ps  are  drawn  to  the  Jerseys;  writes 
to  Lovell,  abusing  Washington;  loses 
his  Independent  command,  557 :  elected 
by  congress  to  succeed  Schuyler,  and 
granted  all  he  demands,  590;  encamps 
at  Behmus's  Heights,  vl.  4;  does  not 

a  pear  in  second  battle  of  Behmus's 
ilgbts,  12;  had  he  been  firm,  Bur- 
goyne's  army  would  have  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war,  13,  14;  consents 
to  Burgoyne's  stipulations,  14;  does 
not  send  Morgan's  corps  to  Washing- 
ton, as  ordered;  announces  bit  vic- 
tory, mm  t"  Washington,  but  to  con- 

Kess,  22;  complains  to  congress  of 
e  lietrayal  of  his  correspondence  to 
Washington,  and  comes  to  rupture 
with  him,  40;  denies  the  charge  or  con- 
spiring to  supersede  Washington,  45: 
appointed  to  Independent  command 
Of  southern  department.  275;  plans  to 
march  directly  to  Camden;  Ignores  the 
best  route,  and  starts  on  the  shortest, 
276;  issues  a  oonndool  proclamation; 
might  have  turned  Kawdon's  flank, 
and  easily  captured  Camden,  277;  has 
only  three  thousand  and  fifty  men  tit 
for  duty,  "enough  for  our  purjKise,"  lie 
•ays;  gives  orders  to  march  at  night, 
and  starts  in  baste,  278;  runs  away 
from  battle,  and  pushes  on  to  Char- 
lotte, an. I  then.-e  to  Hillsborough,  281 ; 
subjected  by  cougrew  to  a  court  of 
Inquiry,  3»i. 
Gates,  Sir  Thomas,  one  of  three  commis- 
sioners to  govern  Virginia  colony,  1. 
106;  reach.-*  Virginia  to  Hud  the  bol- 
onv  In  wretclied  condition,  107;  tlrst 
named  In  original  patent  for  Virginia; 
three  hundred  emigrant*  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  assumes  the  government, 

Gat in-da,  French  regiment  of,  shares  In 
stunning  of  Yorktown,  vl.  426;  Louis 
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XVT.  names  It  **  the  Royal  Auv*rgne," 
428. 

"Gazette,  the  Boston,"  attacks  on  Ber- 
nard In,  and  censured  by  council ;  house 
refuses)  to  order  prosecution  off  tho 
printers;  acquitted  on  trial,  iv.  77; 
series  of  queries  calls  at  ban  i  ion  to  origi- 
nal charter  of  colony,  which  reserves 
to  the  crown  no  negative  on  its  laws, 
110;  Its  solemn  warning.  MO.  MS. 

General    committee  of  New    York,   one 
hundred  In  number;  eighty-three  meet 
as  soon  as  chosen,  and  bind  themsel 
to  submit  to  committees  and 
gross,  to  withhold  supplies  from  _  . 
troops,  and  at  risk  of  ille  and  fortu: 
re|x'l  i'Vi  ry  art-  nipt  at  enforcing  t 
tion  by  parliament,  Iv.  647 ;  sen 
to    tho   king,  signed  by  eighty-eight 
members,  .'A'. 

General  government,  in  America,  Its 
tendency  toward  helplessness,  and  the 
growth  of  spirit  of  separatism  among 
the  people;  name  of  '•  United  States" 
gives  pl:i«e  t<<  "  «  on  federated  States;*1 
cannot  form  regiments  by  Its  own  au- 
thority; thirteen  distinct  sovereignties 
and  thirteen  armies,  having  scarcely  a 
symbol  of  unity,  vl.  174.  1T8 

Geueralisffimo  of  continental  army, 
Massachusetts  desires  congress  to  ap- 

Siint  one,  Iv.   589:    Washington   pre- 
rre«l  by  Joseph  Warren,  Warren  of 
Plymouth,  and  others,  iv.  600. 

Geography,  study  of,  becomes  general  In 
England,  1.  68. 

George  EL,  of  *  England,  cares  for  littls 
except  his  mistress.  111.  03;  iui] 
of  rule  of  aristocracy,  107;  bis  desire 
for  peace,  242;  dies  In  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory, Mi. 

George  III.,  on  bis  accession,  first  sends 
for  Newcastle,  ill.  266;  his  ajieevh  in 
council, 255,250;  his  ruling  pasVion  the 
restoration  of  pni  .  .    hates 

"  popularity,"  but  Is  the  instrument  of 
Its  advance,  258;  institutes  courts  In 
Now  York;   names  judges,  and  pays 
them,  291 ;  strikes  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
namo  from  council-book,  2:M;  as) 
by  his  courtiers  a  patriot  king.  369; 
gives  his  sanction  to  system  of  colonial 
taxation,  399;  gives  his  '•  hearty 
nation  "  to  Granville's  "  wise"  regula- 
tions" as  to  colonics,  415;    presents 
American  question  to   parliain> 
one  of  "  obedience  to  the  laws  and  re- 
spect for  legislative  authority  of  tin 
kingdom,"  430;  crazed  at  passage  of 
stamp  act,  451;  on  recovery,  frames  plan 
of  regency,  454 ;  huudlluting  terms  of- 
fered him  by  Grenville.  and  ao 
402,  463;  again  appeals  to  t*timlH.-rlaiid, 
and    through  him  summons  Pitt.  104; 
unknowingly  promotes  the  revoluil'ii 
predicted  by  Voltaire,   490;    so 
from  America  grieve  him 

iiarllain-iit  that  orders  had  been 
or    maintuluing   lawful    authority   in 
America,  53a;   declares  himself  wr  a 
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modification,  not  the  repeal,  of  the 
stomp  act,  560;  gives  his  assent  to 
"  fatal  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,"  585  ; 
chooses  rather  to  lose  colonies  than 
to  abate  British  claims  of  absolute 
authority.  It.  3  ;   disapproves  and  re- 

ipcU  petitions  of  colonies,  131;  sets 
ilmself  and  all  Great  Britain  to  sub- 
due the  town  of  Boston,  134,  135;  pre- 
vents repeal  of  duty  on  tea,  107;  his 
character,  197;  his  highest  object  to 
confirm  his  authority,  239;  adopts 
General  Gage's  opinion  In  favor  or  a 
vigorous  pnGey, 2»0;  his  tierce  denun- 
ciation of  C  J  Fox,  201 ;  assents  to  act 
changing  charters  of  Massachusetts, 
and  destroys  freedom  of  her  town* 
meetings,  328;  orders  procurement  of 
evidences  of  treason  on  the  part  of 
Franklin  and  Arthur  hoe,  340;  dis- 
solves parliament,  and  brings  on  new 
election  before  proposals  for  concilia- 
tion from  America  can  be  received, 
396;  to  new  system,  also  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  un  the  ruins  of  their 
charters,  406;  never  harbors  a  thought 
of  concession,  428;  says  blows  must 
decide  whether  (hey  nre  to  be  sub- 
ject to  England,  or  lndej>ehdeur, 
430;  issues  proclamation  to  suppress 
rebellion  and  sedition,  which  is  read 
at  the  royal  exchange  amid  hisses,  v. 
80,  81;  scoffs  at  thought  of  insurr-c- 
tion,  but  places  troops  where  divider 
is  feared,  89;  had  regarded  the  loss  of 
the  colonies  as  preferable  to  a  connec- 
tion on  American  principles,  109;  says 
there  could  not  be  a  muu  bold  or  mad 
enough  to  treat  for  Britain  on  the  basis 
of  Independence,  vl.  62;  confesses  that 
time  mar  come  when  It  will  be  wise 
to  abandon  all  North  America,  savo 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Florida, 
147;  says  no  troops  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  colonies),  nor  their  Independence 
acknowledged,  223:  the  firm  friend  of 
the  slave  trade,  208:  In  1769.  assents 
to  a  Georgia  law  making  slaves  chat- 
tels. 307;  a  ni"iith  after  surrender  of 
Vorktown,  writes:  "No  difficulties 
can  get  me  to  consent  to  the  getting 
of  peace  at.  the  expense  of  a  separation 
from  America,"  431;  consents,  reluc- 
tantly, U>  Rockingham's  stipulation  of 
no  veto  of  independence,  438;  approves 
attempt  to  "sound  Mr.  Franklin. " 
and  appointment  of  Oswald,  430; 
■peaks  of  Independence  as  "the  dread- 
ful price  "  now  offered  to  America,  447 ; 
can  contribute  only  his  prayers  to  ne- 
gotiations for  peace,  473. 
Georgia,  languishing  under  a  corpora- 
tion, ivhiru  taxes,  bnt  docs  not  pro- 
tect, 111.  84;  men  of  substance  abandon 
It;  trustees  desire  to  surrender  (hrir 
charter;  people  strong  enough  to  re- 
strain delegated  authority,  85;  major- 
ity of  representatives  send  messenger 
to  New  York  to  promise  concurrence 
In  doings  of  congress,  504 ;  most  nour- 


ishing of  colonies,  lv.  86;  legislature 
chooses  Benjamin  Franklin  as  it* 
agent,  W>;  appro\e*  eond 
roHpondence of  Massachusetts  aii' I  Vir- 
ginia, 140;  congress  adheres  to  all 
measures  of  resistance,  and  resolves 
not  to  purchase  or  employ  any  slaves 
Imports*!  Bran  Africa  from  that  time, 
v.  :i;  people  of,  say  Britain  may 
destroy  their  towns,  but  they  can 
withdraw  to  back  country,  and  tire 
her  out,  164;  forms  Its  new  QOUtltU- 
tlon,  Feb.  5,  1777,  504;  sign"  article*  of 
con fode ration,  vl.  148;  lit  three  months 
from  capture  of  Savannah,  all  prop- 
erty of  rebels  In  the  state  I-  dis- 
posed of,  262;  the  name  of  British 
Sows  hateful;  their  approach,  nun; 
elr  greed  destroys  the  slave's  hope 
of  freedom,  262;  in  rural  parts,  patriot- 
ism revives,  and  the  civil  government 
Is  restored,  i< . ; 

Gerard,  a  secretary  of  Vergenues,  at 
Philadelphia,  disapproves  the  taking 
part  by  French  officers  In  any  cabal. 
vl.  45;  Communicate.,  intention^  .,f 
king  of  France  to  American  loininb- 
riOIMn,  57;  appointed  inlnUn-r  to 
United  States  congress,  71;  tfBM 
membersof  oongres>  tor>n,.inii  .-.I'-ire 
f"r  increase  of  territory,  177;  ordered 
to  ascertain  ultimate  demands  of  con- 
gress, 196;  urges  abandonment  of 
claims  to  fisheries,  and  valley  and 
navigation  of  Mississippi,  198;  says, 
If  forced  to  choose  between  alliance 
with  Spain  and  one  with  the  stab 
king  of  France  will  not  take  the  latter, 
203;  tries  to  persuade  congress  to  end 
the  war  by  a  truce,  and  to  effect 
SpanUh  alliance  b)  mi-tin_-  BJUgM- 
nlmlty  of  Spanish  king,  201. 

Germain,  Lord  George,  derives  all  the 
American  disturbance*  from  repeal  of 
stamp  act,  lv.  295;  would  put  an  end 
to  town-meetings  and  pottticsJ  debates; 

eve  corporate  power  to  a  few,  as  in 
ngland  ;  assimilate  their  constitutions 
to  the  English ;  take  awuv  tlu-lr  char- 
ters, 300;  Intrusted  with  American 
department;  cashiered  for  cowardice; 
eager  and  active  In  enlisting  savages 
for  British  army,  544;  with  Burgoyne 
plans  the  northern  campaign,  both 
seeing  the  way  clear  for  the  army  to 
march  to  Albany  and  New  York.  M5, 
546;  on  news  of  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton, and  evacuation  of  New  .!■:-.  v, 
thinks  Howe  should  be  removed,  that 
Clinton  should  command  army  in 
Canada,  and  Burgoyne  that  In  New 
York,  546;  defends  declaration  of  com- 
missioners to  America,  Insisting  that 
the  Americans  had  become  French  hy 
their  alliance,  vl.  154;  persuaded  that 
1'nite.i  State*  will  fall  with  their  Ihian- 
ces,  but,  Ignorant  how  to  conciliate 
the  war-weary,  ho  adopts  sanguinary 
measures  to  subdue ;  beset  by  refugees, 
who  fire  his  passion*,  170, 171 ;  approve* 


com  plot  of  Clinton  and  Arnold,  320; 
sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the  re- 
v  of  tin-  wholfl  (Miintry  for  the 
king,  41ft;  heaps  praises  onCornwallls, 
410;  force]  to  retire  from  the  cabinet ; 
nUnd  !•■  ( lie  peerage,  but  scorned  In 
tli.-  lords  for  bis  cowardice  and  Inca- 
v,  j::i 

i  termain'8  plan  of  southern  campaign  of 
i:>;  Pensacola  to  be  strengthened; 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to  be  occu- 
ptod;  Florida  rangers  and  Indians  to 
attack  southern  frontier;  line  of  com- 
niuni .-in ion  to  be  established  across 
South  and  North  Carolina;  Charleston 
to  be  taken ;  royal  government  to  be 
red  in  North  Carolina;  all  America 
south  of  Susquthannab  to  return  to  it* 
allegiance,  vf.  250. 

German  empire,  a  relic  of  middle  ages; 
Its  composition  and  sovereignty,  IB. 
::i  1.315. 

Germans,  the,  of  Philadelphia,  all  on 
■Ma of Hberty,  iv.s». 

tntown.  order  of  Howe's  force,  vl. 
10;  right  wing  of  Americans  surprises 
the  British  picket ;  the  British  retrent ; 
Cornwall!*  hurries  forward  his  grena- 
diers and  Hessians;  MiiKgrave,  with 
Blx  companies  of  the  British  fortieth, 
occupies  Chew's  house ;  Greene,  com- 
manding American  left  wing,  is  not 
heard  from;  Sullivan  and  Wayne 
separate  and  advance;  Washington 
summons  Musgrave  to  surrender,  but 
the  bearer  of  the  flag  is  killed,  17; 
Washington  goes  to  the  front ;  Greene's 
il'-l  iv,  and  confusion  of  his  command; 
attacks  British  right  with    two  bri- 

res,  and  Is  driven  back;  fatal  blun- 
of  Woodfofd,  1*;  Washington 
orders  a  retreat;  the  disaster  due  to 
tardiness  of  Greene  and  Inefficiency 
of  Armstrong's  militia;  partial  suc- 
cess encourages  congress  and  the  army ; 
the  affair  convinces  Frederic  of  Prus- 
sia and  the  French  cabinet  that  inde- 
pendence Is  inevitable,  19. 
German  troops,  potentates  asttumo 
right  of  hiring  out  their  troops,  who 
share  in  every  great  contest  from 
Poland  to  Lisbon,  sometimes  on  oppo- 
site sides;  crowds  of  adventurers  offer 
their  aid  ;  George  III.  contracts  with  a 
Hanoverian  lieutenant-colonel  for  four 
tliiiuvind  recruits;  he  forages  am-uig 
the  Swi-s.  and,  despite  opposition  or 
German  diet  and  Austria,  gets  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  ;  has  recruiting 
stations  In  Neuwled  and  Frankfort ; 
bis  agents  aided  by  British  ministers 
and  diplomatic  agents,  v,  160,  170;  nun 
of  Anspach  not  trusted  with  arms, 
and  mutiny,  542;  whole  number  of, 
3..*ftrJ ;  all  from  Protestant  priii.-ipal- 
n  to  the  hiring  of. 
gathered  from  pajwrs  of  princes  and 
in  lu  inters  coucerued  ;  they  prnvo  that 
t  he  '  r  a  m«  mission  of  uncontrolled  power 
Inevitably  develops  corruptness   and 


depravity,  543,  544;  every  dynasty  that 
fundsheii    them    to   the    British    has 
ceased  to  reign,  while  the  three 
families  survive  in  realms  Increasingly 
prosperous,  vi.  115. 

Germany,  founds  no  colonies  In  Amer- 
ica, but  gives  it,  In  pan.  Its  law*  of  be- 
ing, vl.  91 ;  German  nobles  take  advan- 
tage of  quarrel  between  popes  and  em- 
perors to  oppress  the  people:  rise  of 
free  towns,  U3;  the  power  of  the  pope, 
9B;  sale  of  absolution  in  Greece  ana 
Home,  99,  100;  Luther's  teachings,  a 
vindication  for  all  men  of  the  rights  of 
reason,  101,  102;  his  writing- 
Charles  \.  de-.-rt*  bil  owaMaBdatd. 
103,  104;  thoughts  of  Germany  and 
America  concur;  GuBtavus  Adolphui 
ret'ommends  Aruei  ation  as 

a  blessing  to  the  Protestant  world; 
German  emigration  to  America,  MA, 
100;  the  thirty  years*  war;  its  effect 
on  Germany,  106;  elector  of  Branden- 
burg becomes  king  of  Prussia  and 
head  of  the  Protestant  church.  107; 
Ciigl.ind  1 1  i.  T-  to  sot  Russia  against 
chief  Protestant  power  of  Europe, 
108,  109;  Kant  and  bis  method,  loft, 
110;  one  of  first  Germans  to  defend 
the  cause  of  the  United  States,  110; 
Leaning  thluks  that  Americans  are 
building  the  bulge  of  humanity. 
110,  111:  Herder  thinks  the  Uulud 
States  shaped  by  nature  for  a  new 
civilization ;  K lops  toe  k  sees  in  Ameri- 
can war  the  Inspiration  of  humanity, 
111;  Goethe,  always  a  friend  to  liberty, 
rejoices  in  successes  of  Americans, 
112;  Schiller's  sentiments  such  as  be- 
came the  poet  of  Germany ;  German 
CoUtleal  Interest  centres  in  America, 
lit  representatives  of  German  imelll- 
^ii  .  join  to  welcome  United  States 
to  a  place  among  nations,  113;  passage 
of  subsidized  trooj*..  in  1776.  pennltCBd 
In  ;  abuses  of  recruiting;  British  agents 
sensitive  to  defamation  besU>\> 
them ;  rulers  of  larger  states  think  the 
dignity  of  the  empire  in-ulled,  v.  541. 

Gerry,  Elbrldge,  delegate  to  congress 
from  Massachusetts,  In  place  of  dish- 
ing, v.  164;  In  congress,  obtains  a  re- 

et'imiderati !'  artiole  qsj  flsjiirtoi.  li 

'200;  champion  of  American  rights  to 
fisheries,  as  bail  under  British  rale, 
201;  excites  a  strong  debate  in  con- 
gress. 203. 

Glbbou,  the  historian,  can  find  no  room 
for  reply  to  Fox's  speech  on  American 
a  flairs,  Iv.  407 ;  writes  to  a  friend  about 
the  expected  Kusslan  troops,  v.  96; 
pronounces  the  war  with  America  "a 
tough  business;"  "the  thinking 
friends  of  the  government  are  by 
no  means  sanguine,"  365;  across 
with  Lord  Mint",  that,  after  Mil*  tame 
of  [power  Is  gone,  the  imiuu  of 
I-iidonce  may  be  granted  to  Ameri- 
cans, vi.  56:  In  debate  on  address  to 
the  king  to  disavow  declaration  of  com- 
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mlssloncrs,  divides  silently  with  the 
friend*  ufAlin  rlOS.  UM. 

Gibraltar,  garrison  of.  reduced  to  famine, 
and  relleve«i.  vl.  375;  whole  force  of 
Spain  concentrated  on  the  recovery  ..(, 
441;  Sh.-lburim  dares  not  propose  ft* 
r.'—i'in  '■-  S[..iiu.  4i  I .  ;tii:i.  k  l>>  French 
ami  Spanish  fleets  repulsed,  475. 

Gillntrt,  sir  Humphrey,  writes  to  prove 
the  possibility  uf  a  mirth-went  [»as*age, 
1.  68;  obtains  patent  for  colonization. 
73;  his  expedition  fulls,  74;  a  second 
attempt,  which  also  fails,  and  Its  com- 
mander 1*  lost  at  sea,  75. 

Gilbert,  Hal. it'll,  commander  of  ship 
"Mary  ami  .luhn."  in  i'ly mouth  com- 
pany's expedition,  1  204;  virile  Caseo 
Jlav,  and  sends  his  ship  to  England, 
'-'"ft. 

Gimat,  Lleutenant-cnlonel,  commands  a 
battalion  at  storming  of  Yorktown,  vl. 

m, 

Ginning.*.  Sergeant,  promoted  by  Waah- 
hnrftui  for  good  conduct  In  Meigs's  ex- 

Esdltlon,  v.  563. 
t,  Christopher,  sent  by  Oldo  company 
to  examine  western  country,  ill.  50; 
invited  to  live  with  Wvandots,  50; 
reaches  last  town  of  Delaware*,  Just 
above  mouth  of  Scioto,  51 ;  tlrst  white 
man  to  see  land  beyond  Scioto,  51 ;  bis 
Bflgotluti  in*  with  nfaunlfl  !-'•'■  I'l-'jtui), 
62,53;  on  a  second  tour,  ex ploree  south- 
east of  Ohio,  as  far  as  the  Kanawha, 
60;  joins  Washington's  army,  76. 

Gist,  Colonel  Nathaniel,  commissioned 
to  take  into  public  service  two  hundred 
red  men  and  fifty  whites  of  neighbor- 
ing counties,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  arts  of  Hellish  emissaries  on  the 
borders  of  Vlrgiida  and  the  Carolina*, 
vl.  51. 

Gladwin,  commander  of  fort  at  Detroit, 
111.  378;  reinforced  by  Dalyell,  383. 

Glen,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  pro- 
poses meeting  of  all  colonial  governors 
to  adjust  quotas  for  service  oq  the 
Ohio,  IU.  73. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  brother  of  George 
ill.,  received  at  Mots  by  the  Count 
de  Broglle,  and  makes  acquaintance 
of  Lafayette,  iv.  564. 

fflOBSarter,  Mass.,  freemen  of,  affirm 
their  readiness  to  stand  for  their  rights 
and  liberties,  iv.  248,  249. 

(Honeaster,  opposite  York  town,  Va  ,  for- 
tilied  by  Comwallis,  vi.  420;  the  Brit- 
ish shut  in  at  by  French  and  Virginia 
troops,  185. 

(Hover,  commanding  brigade,  engages 
Howe's  advance  below  East  Chester: 
lu    an    ftctfOB,  commended  in   general 

DtHerAj  v.  44i. 

Glover,  Joseph,  an  English  clergyman, 
sails  for  New  England  with  printing- 
press,  bnt  dies  on  the  way,  1.  33o. 

Qfarsr,  William,  elected  governor  of 
North  Carolina  by  proprietaries'  dep- 
uties, il.  203. 

Godfrey,  Edward,  governor  of  Lygouia, 


protests  against  appropriation  of  that 
province  by  Massachusetts,  1.  348. 
Goertz,  Prussian  minister  to  Kussla,  ro- 

Kii't*  that  time  has  come  to  fix  a  pub- 
I  law  for  neutral  powers  in  a  mari- 
tiiio-  war,  vl.  .'47. 

Goethe,  hi*  birth  and  education  ;  acquires 
Ideas  of  popular  liberty,  and  wishes 
Americans ■noesss,  vi.  ill.  112;  young- 
est minister  of  Weimar,  absent  from 
conference  which  refuses  to  tuim-h 
troop*  to  the  British,  but  approves  its 
action.  115. 

Gone.  William,  one  of  Judges  of  Charles 
I.,  escapes  to  Ne*F  England,  1.  406. 

Gooes,  Stephen,  a  Portuguese  naviga- 
tor, seeks  northern  passage  to  Cathay; 
discovers  Hudson  River,  and  brings 
home  a  cargo  of  Indian  slaves,  1.  28. 

Gondoinar,  Spanish  embassador  to  Eng- 
land, his  bropnsQy  as  to  American 
colonies,  1.  124. 

Gonzalez,  Antony,  a  Portuguese  officer, 
introduces  negro  slaves  to  Europe,  I. 

m, 

Goodwin,  John,  his  children  bewitched, 
II.  248,  249 

Gordon,  Bar.  vVUlinm.of  Knxbury.Mass., 
deoJsrsa s^sansi  psrpetoaiuu  slavery; 
ask*  for  dual  chock  on  sale  of  slaves  by 
an  act  of  the  state,  vl.  307.  308. 

Gorg.-ana.  (he  name  glTOD  by  Gorges  to 
York,  Me.,  on  its  becoming  a  city,  1. 
347. 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdlnaudo,  ids  attention 
turned  to  Maine,  1.  ill;  leads  Sir  John 
Popham  Into  a  scheme  for  colonizing 
In  New  England,  W;  with  John  Mumm, 
takes  a  patent  for  Laconla,  and  makes 
settlement*  on  banks  off  Piscataqua, 
257;  Invites  the  Scottish  nation  to 
become  guardian  of  frontier  of  Maine, 
2.VJ;  govrrnor-general  of  New  Eng- 
land, .  -  patent  fur  terri- 
tory between  tlie  Kennebec  and  New 
Hiuupshlre,  263;  lord  proprietary  'if 
New  Somerset  shire.  264;  tlaaderi  sne- 
sachusetts,  322;  his  character  and 
career.  .17. 

Gorges,  Robert,  receives  patent  for  tract 
on  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  New  England, 
I.  255;  failure  of  his  colony,  256;  his 
civil  dignity  onus  In  dispute  with 
Weston,  256. 

Gorges,  William,  sent  by  his  uncle,  Sir 
Perdmando,  to  govern  territory  be- 
tween Kennebec  and  New  llampshlie, 
1.263. 

Gorges  and  Popham  expedition,  tho,  sail- 
Itig  of.  I.  97;  tUHDMoni  'I  numbers, 
98;  arrival  in  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  98; 
pitiable  cmdltlou  of  the  c*'l>my,  W 

Gorhatn,  Me.,  reports  its  swords  not  yet 
grown  rusty,  Iv.  253. 

Gorton,  Samuel,  an  enthusiast  of  Rhode 
Islaud,  pronounces  the  clergy  enemies 

to  colonial  Independence;  is  impris- 
oned, i.  33t);  but  liberated;  carries 
complaints  to  England,  354,  355. 
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Goenold,  Bartholomew,  in  1602  valid  to 
Ca|»o  Elizabeth.  Me.,  visit*  Cape  Cod, 
uihT-  Busxard's  Bay,  1.  Rfc;  huildn 
fort  and  storehouse  on  the  Island 
Elizabeth,  the  foniidatlun  or  tin-  lin-t 
Mew  England  colony,  68,  KQ;  his  re- 
ports of  his  voyage,  89;  persuades 
Wbuflekl,  Hunt,  and  John  Smith  to 

Join  him  in   establishing  a  colony,  W; 
•  li-itih  .-f,  :»''. 
Goulding.  William,  patent  Imued  to,  and 
others,  tor  region  Drum  Bendy  Hook 

to  mouth  of  Itarltan,  II-  71. 
Goupil,  Belie,  a  captive  novice,  killed  by 

Mohawks  for  making  sign  of  the  cross, 

11.  309,  310. 
Gonrguen,  Dominie  de,  lead*  expedition 

to  avenge  the  massacre  of  French  in 

Florida   by  Spaniards,  captures  Span- 

i-U  fort,  and  hang*  prisoners,  I.  61. 
Government  of  colonies,  two  systems  of, 

one  founded  on  prerogative,  the  other 

on  supremacy   of  parliament.   III.   23; 

the  latter  ultimately  prevail.".  I 
Governor,    authority    of,     discussed    In 

M.f-.ii  h ii-  its,  i.  :ai ;  rotation  in  offlOfl 

enforced,  351;  government  of  law,  not 
of  discretion,  demanded,  351. 

Governor  of  Virginia,  antler  King  Wil- 
liam, extraordinary;  helplessness  of 
people  against  him.  if.  2oti 

OOTBraor"!  council,  of  Massachusetts, 
the  few  members  left  advise  not  to 
send  troops  into  interior  of  province, 
but  to  .-oust it  ute  Boston  a  "  safe  place 
of  retreat,"  Iv.  382. 

Qower,  president  of  tie-  council  under 
Hillsborough,  Iv  '4;  sneering  at  Amer- 
ican "rights."  declares  himself  in  fa- 
vor of  enforcing  the  measures  against 
th-  colonies,  44a;  demands  rejection  of 
Chatham's  plan,  465. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  holds  seals  of  northern 
depart ineiit  In  Cumberland's  ministry. 
111.  487  ;   his  character;  seeks  Pitt,  and 

gains  Ids  confidence,  MS;  raslni  hie 

office  In  the  ministry,  iv.  4;  left  In 
position  of  prime  minister,  49;  approves 
the  late  regulations  for  America,  and 
says  that  abrogatingchariernof  Amer- 
ican colonies  would  free  them  from  their 
fetters,  OS;  yielding  to  kind's  Impnr- 
t unities,  prepares  to  dixmisi*  Sbelburne, 

120;  resigns  his  office,  IBS]  dtanauda 

rejection  of  Chatham's  plan,  4d5;  re- 
bukes Camden  for  <llsavowlng  respon- 
sibility for  the  tea-tux,  408,  46V;  en- 
treats Lord  North  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation;  says  that  the  contest  Is 
not  only  hopeless,  but  fraught  with 
disgrace,  v.  100;  to  the  king  complain! 
of  violent  and  impracticable  schemes  of 
ministers,  saying,  "iviuded  them- 
•elTes,  they  are  deluding  your  majes- 
ty," as  to  hiring  of  German  troops, 
says,  "Twice  the  number  will  only 
increase  the  disgrace,  and  never  eAol 
the  purpose,"  100;  takes  part  with 
Duke  of  Manchester  in  opposition,  and 
resigns  his  place  as  keeper  of  the  privy 


seal.  103;  attempts,  In  bouse  of  lords, 
to  plead  for  conciliation,  SOI 
Qrand  pensionary  of  Holland,  Van  Bleht- 
wljck,    brings    business    before    states 
of    Holland    to    be    recommended    to 
states-general,    vi.   B8,  Xtt;    a  weak 
politician,   and    Inclined   to    England, 
IBS;  favors  accession  to  Bosnian 
la  rati  on  of  principles  of  neutrality,  380. 
Grant,  James,  Major,  of  Washington*! 
command  In  Forbes* »  exi 
agninst  Cherokoes,  1U.  279;    burns  Bf- 
teen     Indian    villages,    280;     extends 
English    front i.-r    seventy    mites    *USf, 
and   compels    Cherokoes   to    covenant 
peace.  2*1;  he  affects  superciliousness 
toward    southern    colonists;    tight*    s> 
duel  with  Middleton,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 2x1 ;  asserts  in  house  of  commons 
that  he  knuws  Americans  well,  and  that 
they    will    not   fight,    rtdk?iLltng 
to  amusement  of  the  house,  Iv.  466. 
Grant,  connuamls  two  brigades  in  Howes 
army  at  battle  of  Long  Island,  v.  375; 
commands  In   New   Jersey,  on   Corn- 
wallls's  departure   for   England.    4W; 
warns  Douop  against  attack  ou  Tren- 
ton, 476. 
Grantham,  British  ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid, deceived  by  Florida  Blanca,  at- 
!■>!»  -in.  erity  of  Spain's  desire  to  bring 
about  pacification,  vi.  180;   ap,. 
to  foreign  office.  452;  assures  Franklin 
that  the  establishment  of  an  honorable 
and  lasting  peace  is  the  aim  of  the 
ministry,  471. 
Granville,  Earl  of,  president  of  privy 
Council,  Iiis  enlightenment  of  Franklin 
as  to  king's  Instrui 
diires  that  colonic  uiiiKl    riot   Interfere 
with  Great  Britain  iu  Eurupuan  mar- 
kets, 169. 
<ii  MM   Island,  In  Boston  harbor,  British 
attempt   to   secure   the    hay   on;    two 
thousand  men  from  Weymouth.  Brain- 
tree,  and  Hlngham  swarm  to  the  plans, 
and  the  English  retreat,  h 
Grattan.  Henry.  leader  of  [rtafa  patriots 
in  1778;  in  Irish  parliament,  ihotcs  an 
amendment  to  address,  tl.  i 
try  can  be  saved  ouly  by  free  trade,  vi. 
379. 
Graves.  Admiral,  arrives  at  Boston  In  the 
"Preston,"  Iv.  MS;  ■nooeeds  Arinitb- 
not  in  naval  command  at  New    Y'-rk; 
of  small  ability  and  skill:  on  a  UK<le*t 
cruise  In.- for.    i:..stoii.  and  cannot  join 
Sir  Samuel   Blood,   vi    433;  <i:- 
French   fleet   at   anchor   at    mouth   of 
Chesapeake ;  his  Ueet  so 
action  thai  ensues,  that  he  returns  to 
New  York,  abandoning  the  ''Terrible, 

Gravlor,  a  missionary,  succeeds  AUoQes 
among  the  Miands;  Ids  achievements: 
his  death,  II.  BOO,  Ml. 

Grav.  Samuel,  killed  by  British  soldiers 
In  It.-t. -n.  tr.  190 

Great  Harrington,  Mass.,  Judges  of  In- 
ferior court  of  Uampshire  meet  at; 
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the  regulating  act  having  received 
king's  approval,  a  mub  forces  tlie 
Judges  to  promise  to  do  no  business,  iv. 
374,  375. 

Great  Britain,  opposed  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic world  and  UMtkU  mind,  11.  271 : 
parliament  holds  itself  absolute  and 
unaccountable,  272;  retains  Gibraltar, 
making  .Spain  her  implacable  enemy, 
.;-.<;  make*  war  on  human  freedom, 
allured  by  phantom  of  absolute  au- 
thority over  colonies,  lv.  308;  its  bouse 
of  commons  become  venal,  308  ;  excels 
the  world  as  a  planter  of  colonh-s.  312', 
seeks  to  create  a  distinct  empire  to 
coerce  and  restrain  the  original  colo- 
nies, and  to  this  end  unites  in  one  prov- 
ince Canada  and  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Chin  to  head  of  Lake  Su- 
perior anil  the  Mississippi,  414. 

Grenada,  Island  of,  duties  on  produce  of, 
levied  in  colonies,  ill.  429;  captured  by 
D'Estaiug's  licet,  v|.  250. 

Green,  linger,  leads  a,  company  from 
Nansemond  to  rivers  thaC  liuw  Into 
Albemarle  Sound,  1.  487. 

Green,  Timothy,  publisher  of  the  "New 
London  Gazette,"  on  Nov,  1,  1765, 
issues  paper  containing  au  appeal  for 
liberty  In  Stephen  Johnson,  oi  Lyme, 
111.  520,  521. 

Greene,  Colonel  Christopher,  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  command  at  fort  on  Rod- 
bank,  vi.  20. 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  commander  of  Rhode 
Island  troopt  at  CambrMge,  iv.  543, 
544 ;  starts  to  share  in  the  conflict  on 
news  of  Lexington,  but  returns  to  Boat 
inb-gi-hituu  i  sleeted  general  of  Rhode 
Island  brigade,  544,  545;  elected  briga- 
dier-guueral  or  continental  army,  v.  7; 
writes  to  Ward,  In  congress,  from 
Rhode  Island,  urging  the  declaration 
of  independence,  156;  Qomm.mds  forces 
In  Brooklyn,  371;  thluks  that,  consid- 
ering the  difficulties,  the  retreat  from 
Long  Island  was  the  best  effected  he 
ever  read  of,  387 ;  advises  a  general  re- 
treat and  burning  of  New  York  city 
and  suburl*.  392 ;  commands  a  force  at 
Fort  Lee,  434;  shares  rash  confidence 
<<t  congress,  and  thluks  there  is  little 
to  fear  this  campaign,  430;  writes  to 
Wellington  lor  instructions,  but,  not 
waiting  fur  them,  sends  Haw  lings' s  rifle 
regiment  to  Kurt  Washington,  447 : 
frames  his  measures  directly  contrary 
to  Washington's  orders;  instead  of 
evacuating,  re-enforces  Fort  Washing- 
ton, and  reports  to  congress  that  Howe 
cannot  takeit,449;  penult*  thirty  Brit- 
ish flat-boats  to  pass  his  |*wt,  450;  would 
never  assume  responsibility  for  capture 
of  Fort  Washington,  or  confess  his  er- 
rors of judgment,  but  ascribes  the  defeat 
to  a  panic,  453;  surprised  by  British, 
luake*  hasty  flight,  455;  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia to  explain  the  pressing  wants 
of  ihe  army,  555;  his  unaccountable 
delay  at  Gerniautown,  vl.  18;  made 


quartermastT-gcneral,  and  wants  to 
retain  command  of  a  division,  48; 
In  secret  partnership  with  a  member 
of  commissary  department,  40;  repels 
attack   on  Sullivan's  right   wing,   and 

deftati  the  enemy,  *32;  asks  for  the 
southern  command,  RMj  tnsjfluii  'jnil 

terniusu-r-griieral.-hip  abruptly,  and 
congress,  on  advice  ol  Washington,  ap- 
points him  to  southern  department, 
342;  receives  like  powers  with  Gates, 
but  subject  to  commander  In  chief, 
380;  gains  contldeuce  and  love  of  bis 
troops,  382;  want  of  national  senti- 
ment In  the  troops;  praises  Washing- 
ton, 383;  tired  to  emulation  by  Mor- 
gan's success;  advised  by  Morgan, 
joins  him  at  sjherrald's  ford,  380;  Joins 
Monajl'l  army  at  Guilford  court- 
house, 392;  bis  command  crosses  the 
Dan  twelve  hours  ahead  of  British, 
392;  complimented  for  retreat  by 
Washington  and  othent,  982,  308 i  re- 
euforced.  prepares  to  hazard  an  action, 
and  encamps  near  liuilford  court- 
house, 304;  has  the  confldenM  <'t  \  ii- 
!;inia  ami  the  south,  308,  on  Coniwal- 
i(*'si's.-:i|x-.  del  ermines  to  carry  the  war 
into  South  Carolina,  401;  takes  position 
on  llobklrk's  Hill  MV  Camden.  MB. 
fails  In  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  405;  joined 
by  Sumter  and  Marion,  pursues  Rjiw- 
doii,  and  oilers  him  battle,  405;  de- 
taches troops  to  compel  evacuation  of 
Orangeburg,  406;  pushes  the  Bihlsh 
to  Eutaw  Springs,  and  attacks  tin  in, 
407;  his  victory  and  defeat,  407,  408; 
prepare!  to  renew  the  light,  406;  re- 
gains hit  old  position  on  heights  of 
baulee;  what  lie  had  accomplished  in 
three  months,  400:  writes  timt  nothing 
can  save  Corn  wall  is  but  a  rapid  retreat 
to  Charleston,  424. 

Greene,  Thomas,  successor  of  Leonard 
Calvert  as  governor  of  Maryland,  i. 
193. 

Qrai  n  Spring,  skirmish  at:  Wayne  sends 
Galvan  to  capture  a  British  licld-pieci*; 
Galvau,  confronted  by  the  British  line, 
retreats  to  meet  Wayne;  the  hitler, 
llnding  himself  outnumbered,  tights ou 
till  Lafayette  arrives  to  the  rescue; 
1- >>■*■.-!-  -in. ill  and  epial,  \  I.    117.   lis. 

Greiiville,  George,  retires  from  British 
ministry  on  Pitts  dismissal,  ill.  145; 
desires  to  be  chancellor  of  exchequer 
on  Legge's  dismissal ;  otters  bill  au- 
thorizing employment  of  officers  of  the 
navy  as  custom-house  officers;  first 
who  undertook  rigidly  to  enforce  navt- 

f;ation  acts,  366;  succeeds  Bute  as  first 
ord  of  the  treasury,  360;  favors  pro- 
tective system,  373;  seeks  iBtomnaoB 
In  every  quarter  before  imposing  tax 
system  ou  America,  368;  iirst  lord  of 
treasury,  301;  adopts  Ihe  scheme  for 
taxing  colonies,  306;  claims  for  Eng- 
land exclusive  trade  with  its  oolonloa, 
300;  did  not  Intend  to  introduce  des- 
potic guverumcut  into  America^  4»&  \ 
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confesses  propriety  of  allowing  Amer- 
ica representatives  In  the  body  which 
1  it,  411;  persist*  in  Imposing 
stamp-tax,  but  agrees  to  postpone  it  a 
>■  m,  111,411';  seeks  palliatives  to  rec- 
oncile America  to  tax,  312;  favors 
America  In  the  whale-fishery,  412,  413; 

Elves  notice  of  a  bill  for  stamp  AntuM 
»  America,  414;  tendency  of  his  policy 
toward  the  colonies,  416;  resolves  on 
pfoporing  American  representation, 
•48;  proposes  details  of  stamp  act  to 
house  hi  commons,  and  argues  In  Its 
favnr,  444.  445;  bis  greatest  triumph. 
485;  surrenders  scale  of  office,  and 
urges  the  king  not  to  separate  his 
Jfritlnh  and  American  dominions.  4Stl ; 
bis  administration  turned  out  for  ex- 
ercising it-*  constitutional  right  to  con- 
trol the  king  in  too  use  of  the  court  fa- 
vor, 4W;  In  house  of  commons,  moves 
to  consider  America  as  "resisting  the 
laws  by  open  and  rebellious  force," 
631 ;  declares  meetings  like  those  in 
Boston  to  be  Illegal,  and  deserving  of 
punishment;  favors  prohibit! 
American  fisheries.  Iv.  7(>;  his  influence 
the  special  resource  of  Hutchinson  and 
Oliver,  87;  agrees  with  Burke  that  the 
order  requiring  MassaehiiM'tta.  to  re- 
scind a  vote  under  a  penalty  is  Illegal 
and  unconstitutional,  130;  his  last  and 
most  honorable  public  act,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  to  establish  a  more 
impartial  mode  of  deciding  disputed 
elections,  I'm i 

Grenville,  George,  the  younger,  attackt* 
administration   in   harsh  terms,  and 
names  Lord  Chatham  as  the  proper 
!i  to  treat  with  America,  vf.  50 

Granville.  Thomas,  son  of  George,  cho- 
sen by  Fox  to  commnnlcate  with  Eu- 
ropean belligerents  as  to  peace;  Igno- 
rant ami  inexperienced,  welcomed  In 
Paris  by  Franklin,  who  introduces 
lit rii  to  \  ergennes,  vl.  444;  oil-  i 
gcunes  and  l)e  Arunda  peace  on  the 
basis  of  American  Independence  and 
treaty  of  1753,  444,  445;  claims  light 
to  treat  with  America,  bat  confesses 
that  he  Is  acting  without  the  sanction 
oi  parliament,  447,4414. 

GrenrlnVs  policv  examined  by  a  New 
York  freeman,  lit.  472-474. 

Grenville,  Sir  Richard,  commander  of 
Raleigh's  expedition  In  1585,  I.  7*; 
burns  nn  Indian  village,  70;  sails  for 
England,  79;  returns  with  supplies, 
after  departure  of  colony,  83. 

Greenwood,   John,    hanged    for   dissent, 

i.  --••;. 

Grey,  Major-general,  attacks  Wayne's 
command,  and  routs  it,  v.  600;  sets 
lire  to  shipping  at  New  Bedford,  and 
levies  cattle  and  money  on  people  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  vi.  152. 

Gridlcy,  Jeremiah, counsel  for  the  crown 
in  trial  touching  writs  of  assistance, 
ill.  274. 

Gridloy,  Richard,  an  engineer,  aooom- 


Sanlea    Prescort  to   Breed's   Hill,   and 
raws  lines  of  a  redoubt,  ir.  604,  005 ; 
forsakes  Preaeott,  605. 

Grimaldi,  Spanish  ambassador  at  Pari*, 
report!  an  ardenl  desire  for  peace 
there  ;  tries  to  make  a  protecting  al- 
liance with  Fran..',  iii  Ml;  minister 
of  foreign  affair*,  propose*  to  aid  secretly 
the  English  c*  don  ie.Of  the  king  of  Spain 
should  not  be  known  in  the  matter, 
r.  231;  wishes  not  to  raise  a  republic 
on  the  western  continent,  but  to  let 
Bngtud  exhaust  herself  in  a  long  civil 
war;  admits  American  ships  to  Span- 
ish ports,  even  prprateera,  btrl  wishes 
TO  change  in  relations  of  colonies  to 
;>I.  ftmrbu  their  IndeiMMidenee 
for  Spain,  363;  driven  from  ministry 
and  country,  533. 

Grindal,  in  1576  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but,  refusing  to  suppress 
the  liberty  of  propbeap  ing.  Is  suspended 
and  made  to  resign. 

Grot  ins,  first  utters  sentiment  that 
"free  shli«s  make  free  goods,"  I.  164; 
reports  designs  of  Nether  landers  as 
to  exploration*  in  Aim-iie;*,  ij  'J-l; 
favors  aristocratic  party  in  United 
Provinces,  and  is  arrested,  86 
drinned  to  imprisonment  for 
establishes  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the 
seas,  77. 

Guadaloupe.  captured  hy  British,  1U. 
210;  private  letters  from,  that  Heath 
America  could  never  remain  long  sub- 
ject to  Britain;  that  acquisition  of 
Canada  would  strengthen  colonies  to 
revolt,  244. 

Goon ■lit-villo,  Marchioness  de,  protector 
of  Jesuit  missions  in  C  < 
Joint  projector  of  French  colony  at 
>It.  Desert.  1»;  her  right  to  colonize, 
112;  her  mission  destroyed  by  Argall, 
113. 

Guilford  court-house,  battle  of;  position 
of  Greene's  army,  vi.  304, 
of   Cornwallis.    and    ttlfhl 
Carolina   militia;    British    press   back 
leoond  American  line.  395;  are  beaten 
back  by  the  third,  with    groi1 
Stewart's   first   and  second  ban 
of  the  guards  cut  to  pieces;    the  Hes- 
sians    defeat     the    Americans,    39f>; 
Greene    leaves    his   cannon    and    Um 

field  to  the  enemy,  806,  3"7;  though 
dcft-nted,  the  amen  ana1  oonaaot  gaV 
tanl ;  inncfbrma  Amerlcau  arinv  [ota 
pursuers,  the  Britten  t->  fugitives; 
Cornwallis'-  testimony,  31/7. 
Gunning.  Uriti-.Ii  anihi.-.-adartO  Russia, 
tell*  l'jinin  tliat  thw  rebellion  In  Aincr- 

lea  «  ill  soon  I"'  stopped,  and  asks  leave 
to  tell  Ids  king  that  he  may  re.  ft 
a  body   of   hi 

63;  thinks  the  empress  means  ' 
twenty  thousand  men,  63;  armed  with 
a  letter  from  Georg-     !H     to    'lie  em- 

Cresa,  accepting  her  ofinr  of  troupe,  li 
i-t  1  ucted  to  ask  of  her  twenty  thou- 
sand troops,  BBj  wuitson  l'anln  by  ap- 
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point  ment,  who  denies  that  any  offer  of 
troops  hut  been  made,  and  adds  that 
the  empress  was  opposed  to  liavin^ 
ber  troops  employed  in  America.  94; 
denied  uu  auulence  of  the  empress, 
d.'-iri"*  I'.inin  I"  deliver  tin-  letter  "f 
George  HI.;  offers  to  bo  content  with 
fifteen  thousand  men;  again  refuted 
an  audience  by  the  empress,  95;  on  ar- 
rival of  courier  with  project  of  treaty, 
semis  It  to  I'.inin,  and  lowers  his  de- 
mand to  ten  thousand  men,  but  Pan  in 
Sves  hlra  the  em  prow's  answer,  and 
■cllne*  further  distention,  96. 

Gustavo*  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden, 
see*  advantages  of  American  ealOBiaii 
employs  funds  of  colonizing  company 
f.r  Invasion  of  Germany.  II.  46;  com- 
mends colonization  just  before  his 
death,  47;  naturally  friendly  to  France 
fee  its  aid  In  revolution  of  1771 ;  oldest 
colonizers  of  the  J>elaware  his  subjects; 
eager  to  posw-s  a  olmv  ;  accepts  Iius- 
stau  declaration,  vl.  359. 

Guzman,  Nuflo,  president  of  New  Spain, 
1.33. 

Gyles,  Thomas,  murdered'  by  Penob- 
scot Indians,  II.  349. 

II  \  iik.ah  Cokpitr,  benefit  of,  claimed  by 
Massachusetts;  affirmed  by  Queen 
Anne  to  Virginia,  ii.  .';:'. 

Haddren's  Point,  near  Charleston,  a 
post  established  there,  v.  50. 

Hakluvt,  Richard,  one  of  assignees  of 
K.ileigh's  rlghte  In  Virginia,  I.  85; 
encourages  an  expo  11  lion  to  Now  Eng- 
land. m\  his  activity  In  promoting 
colonization,  !>i. 

Hale,  Nathan,  a  captain  In  Knowlton's 
repment,  a  Yale  graduate,  very  young, 
volunteers  to  enter  the  British  lines  in 
disguise;  seised,  and  carried  before 
General  Howe;  arows  his  name  and 
rank,  and  his  purpose;  Howe  ordurs 
blm  to  be  executed  without  a  trial; 
the  services  of  a  clergyman  ami  a 
Bible  denied  him ;  his  noble  speech  on 
tbo  gallows;  his  letters  destroyed  by 
the  pr<>vo*t-marshal,  v   407,  408. 

"Half  Moon,"  the,  Hudson's  ship,  In 
which  he  ascends  the  Hudson  BRtr, 
11.  25-28;  detained  at  Dartmouth  by 
Jealousy  of  Kugllsh,  33. 

Halifax,  Karl  of,  defends  representative 

f^vernraent  In  privy  council,  1.  481; 
Is  character,  ill.  25.  26;  finds  colonics 
tripling  to  legislative  Independence 
and  rebellion.  'Jfi;  dotermlned  t>i  Mean 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  Ohio  valley,  28; 
pronounces    country    west    of    Alle- 

ihanles  centre  of  British  dominions, 
) ;  signalizes  his  entrance  to  office  by 
planting  Protestant  colony  In  Nova 
Scotia,  and  granting  lands  for  a  Vir- 
ginia colony  on  the  Ohio,  32:  aspires 
to  a  seat  In  cabinet,  46;  by  royal  com- 
mand, proposes  a  plan  of  union  of 
American  colonics,  founded  on  pre- 
rogative, and  Impracticable,  109,  110; 


takes  office  under  Pitt,  179;  deslrotu 
Eo  tain  objure  of  dtptrtmml  off  colo- 
nies, 300;  secretary  of  state,  under 
Grenvllle,  takes  southern  department 
and  colonies,  392. 

Halifax,  the  town,  founded  by  expedi- 
tion under  Colonel  Edward  Ooru- 
wallls.  III.  31  :  s-'ttlmi.-nt  "f.  -em  with 
anxiety  by  the  French,  44  |  N<  OOd  :md 
successful  expedition  sent  to  take 
QMegn  nibassln,  47. 

Ualket,  Sir  Peter,  his  remains  and  his 
sou's  burled  on  Braddock's  Field.  l>y 
detachment  of  Forties's  army.  111.  207. 

Hallowed,  comptroller  of  Massachusetta, 
sent  to  ICnglaud,  bearing  royalist  ao- 
OOVAbl  of  rl-»t--.  in  Boston,  iv.  V2:  exam- 
ined by  Lonl  North  and  Jenkinson, 
testifies  to  generally  favorable  condi- 
tion of  NDtlment  in  the  coloni'-s.  that 
the  •tlscontent  was  mainly  confined  to 
Bootoa,  n,  9». 

Hall.  I.yinan,  presents  himself  to  second 
continental  congress,  as  a  delegate 
from  the  parish  of  St.  JohnV,  Uft.1 
Is  received  with  a  right  to  vote,  ■■  d  Opt 
when  tbo  question  Is  taken  by  colonics, 
lv.  670. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  first  appears  at 
meeting  of  New  York ;  his  history,  lv. 
355,  356;  his  sympathies  at  first  with 
the  British,  356 ;  a  pamphlet  from  hla 
MO  in  circulation  since  December, 
1774,  and  in  February,  1775,  he  puts 
forth  another,  declaring  his  advocacy 
of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  essential  rights  of  mankind 
and  to  civil  liberties,  468;  believes 
that  colonies  will,  ere  long,  unite  in  an 
indissoluble  chain,  466 ;  serves  a  bat  tery 
at  Karltan  brldgo,  v.  459;  joins  Well- 
ington's staff,  and  becomes  familiar 
with  national  affairs,  553;  gives  con- 
gress a  false  alarm,  so  that  members 
leave  their  beds,  and  tieo  to  Lancaster, 
600 ;  commends  young  Laurens's  pro- 
ject of  raising  black  troops,  vl.  H6: 
thinks  Andre's  death  Just,  but  would 
have  his  feelings  respected,  330 ;  Wash- 
ington's ablest  secretary;  bis  oppor- 
tunities for  sound  judgment  of  pobllo 
affairs,  343;  invitee  Uuane  to  call 
a  convention  of  all  the  states,  with 
power  to  form  a  general  con  I.  -.!.■  ration  ; 
traces  causes  of  congress's   want    of 

Kwer;  doubts  not  that  a  republic  can 
formed  over  an  extended  territory, 
345,  346;  the  fittest  man  for  special 
envoy  to  Franco,  but  not  known  to 
congress,  350 ;  his  views  like  those  of 
Robert  laorrtt,  413;  studying  law  at 
Albany,  explains  to  New  York  legisla- 
ture how  the  United  States  can  obtain 
a  con-titution  ;  a  di  oiigresa 

from  Now  York,  and  becomes  collcaguo 
of  Madison ;  one  supplements  the  other, 
taS,  467. 
Hamilton.  Andrew,  governor  of  part  of 
New  Jersey,  under  West  Jersey  so- 
ciety, 11.  224. 
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Hamilton.  Lieutenant-colonel,  lends 
storming  party  at   Yorktown.  vl.  42>l. 

Hamilton.  Ueutenant*4ravernof  of  De- 
troit .  writes  to  secretary  of  stare  that 
■mull  part ie*  of  Indians  will  "  fall  on 
the  scattered  settlers  on  the  Ohio."  an«t 
discourages  every  thought  of  mercy,  v. 
423;  sends  out  fifteen  parties  of  red 
Ben,  with  white  officers,  to  ravage  the 
frontier*  of  Virginia,  510;  ami  Pennsyl- 
vania. 064 ;  sends  savages  to  American 
frontier;  takes  Vineennes,  ami  drives 
people  bock  to  British  allegiance  ;  an- 
nounces to  Spanish  governor  his  pur- 
pose to  recover  Illinois,  vl.  1*7;  his 
management  of  Indiana  |  planning 
murderous  expeditions,  when  attacked 
by  Clark,  and  surrenders  the  town 
alter  long  resistance,  180, 190. 

Hampden,  John,  rumor  that  ho  em- 
barked for  New  England,  1.  327. 

Hampton,  Va.,  blockaded  and  attacked 
bv  Dun  more,  who  Is  driven  off  with 
loss,  v.  145. 

Hancock,  John,  of  Boston,  owns  first 
American  ship  that  went  to  sea  with  a 
rich  cargo  without  stani|«.*d  papers. 
Iv.  532;  the  king  give*  orders  to  tempt 
him  by  marks  of  favor,  286 j  produces 
to  hull  liiitrliin-oii's  letter?.. 

and  scatters  them  throughout  the 
OOlonlat,  S64;  urges  people  not  only  to 
pray,  but  act,  "and  even  die  for  the 
prosperity  of  our  New  Jerusalem," 
M:4;   his  commission   in   Boston  cadets 

invoked  by  Gage,  373:  warned  by  W  ir- 
rcn  of  Gago's  Intentions  towanl  Con- 
cord, Gltt;  elected  president  of  con- 
tinental congress,  688;  desires  to  serve 
under  Washington,  v.  14;  forwards  to 
Washington  authorization  of  congress 
to  attack  Boston,  104;  while  president 
of  congress,  leans  toward  the  south, 
which  Is  unanimous  In  voting  him 
thanks  on  his  resignation,  while  three 
northernmost  states  of  New  England 
vote  nay,  vl.  309;  vain,  and  neglectful 
of  Ui»incss,  413. 

Hanging  Bock,  a  British  post  In  South 
Carolina,  surprised  by  Sumter:  a  regi- 
ment of  refugees  flee,  and  their  panic 
Is  caught  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  regi- 
in. hi  ,  vl.  273. 

Hanoverian  troops  hired  by  George  III  ; 
Ave  battalions  mustered  Into  British 
service,  to  garrison  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca;  tempted  by  recruiting  agents 
of  Frederic  of  Prussia;  embark  at  port 
of  Kitsebuttel,  October  0,  and  kept  in 
harbor  by  the  winds  till  November  1, 
v.  58. 

Hansford,  Thomas,  a  Virginia  partisan 
lender,  surprised  by  Beverley,  and 
condemned  to  death  by  Berkeley;  his 
noble  dying  words,  I.  006. 

Harcourt,  Uaotenant-noloneli  of  British 
army,  captures  Charles  Lee.  v.  465. 

Hardwioke,  Lord.  Invited  to  enter  Brit- 
ish cabinet;  refuses,  and  gives  the 
king  advice,  ill.  3bU. 


Hardy,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  dis- 
missed for  commissioning  judges  dar- 
ing good  behavior,  III.  291. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  commands  British 
fleet  to  meet  French  and  Spanish  in- 
vasion; does  not  or  will  not  aee  the 
enemy,  vl.  226. 

Harlot,'  member  and  historian  of  Ra- 
leigh's expedition  In  1588,  inventor  of 
system  of  notation  In  algebra,  i  > 
his  observations  In  Virginia,  79,  80; 
ill-  (.\-tiiuony  Indooea  new  ocpedt- 
tion,  83. 

Harlem,  heights  of,  Washington's  army 
remain  on  nearly  four  week*;  its  sur- 
roundings and  defences,  v.  433,  434. 

IIhi  id  my  between  American  and  French 
rs,  and  In  mixed  council  of  war, 
vl   421. 

Harnett.  Cornelius,  of  N- 
N.C..  called  the  Samuel  Ada 
North  Carolina;  says  of  news  of  Lex- 
tngton  and  Concord,  "  For  God**  sake, 
Forward  it  by  night  and  by  day."  iv. 
633;  elected  president  of  provincial 
council  of  that  colony,  v.  56;  exempted 
hi  OUnton'i  offer  of  pardon.  M2. 

Harris.  British  ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, is  refuse*!  an  audience  of,  vl.  231; 
says  Panin  receives  all  his  Ideas  from 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  and  tries  to  cir- 
cumvent him  through  Potemkiu,  who. 
be  thinks,  can  be  bought  for  eighty 
thousand  pound*.  280;  asks  empress 
for  her  armed  mediation,  which  is  re- 
fused, 240;  chagrined  by  Panin's  an- 
swer to  King  George's  letter,  seeks  Po- 
temkln  for  consolation,  213;  to 
Russia  from  complainants  of  British 
violations  of  neutral  rights,  promises 
thai  Russian  navigation  shall  never 
be  interrupted  by  British  Teasels,  244. 

Harris,  Captain,  at  Bunker  Hill  struck 
at  redoubt  at  hut  charge,  fall*-  Into 
arms  of  Lord  Rawdon,  nta  Untenant. 
and  saved;  of  four  soldiers  who  lifted 
hltn,  three  mortally  wounded,  Iv.  i/ji. 

Harrison.  Lieutenant-colonel,  represents 
Washington  In  conference  as  to  ex- 
change of  prisoners:  foils  tbe  Instdksai 
questions  of  bis  British  associates  as 
to  the  corruptibility  of  « 
v.  549,  000. 

Harrison,   of  Virginia,  member  of  con- 
tinental    congress. 
Adams  to  the  chair,  saying,  HWe  «ill 
show  Britain  how  much  we  value  her 

6 rescript  ions "  [Samuel  Adams  and 
lanoock  having  Iwen  proscribed],  iv. 
082;  his  answer  to  Dickinson,  v.  12; 
member  of  congressional  committee 
sent  to  reform  the  continental  army, 
60. 

Harrod,  at  Boiling  Spring,  Ky..  hi* 
pioneer  achievements;  build*  tlrst  log 
oablnln  Kentucky;  his  disappearance, 
iv   076. 

Hartford,  Conn,  site  of.  bought  and  oc- 
cupied by  Dutch  before  any  English 
immigration  to  Connecticut,  1L  46. 
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Hartley,  visits  Franklin  as  an  Informal 
agent,  ami  U  tnld  (hat  conciliation  i- 
possible  only  though  Independence,  v. 
64T ;  sends  copies  <>f  Lord  North's  con- 
ciliation t>HU  to  Franklin,  vl.  61:  la 
again  sent  to  Paris  to  ask  of  Franklin 
an  otter  of  some  alliance,  or  some  favor 
in  trade.  70 

Horratd  Cotleg*,  founded  In  1638, 1.  330: 
general  support  of,  by  Now  England 
colonies,  369. 

Harvey,   John,  commissioner  to    inves- 

Xc  affairs  of  Virginia,  i.  147;  coui- 
looad  governor,  153;  his  mathod 
of  administration,  1W ;  courts  ftivor 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  154;  hateful  to 
colonists,  1M;  demised,  and  goes  to 
England,  155;  Ida  case  examined  by 
prlvy  council,  155;  receives  a  new  com- 
mission, and  returns  to  Virginia,  156; 
superseded  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt, 
156. 

Hatteras  Indians,  conjecture  that  sur- 
vivors of  Roanoke  colony  were  adopted 
by,  I.  66. 

Havana,  Its  importance;  Its  conquest 
attempted  by  England,  Hi.  292;  be- 
sieged by  English,  and  Its  surreuder, 
203. 

Haverhill,  attacked  by  French  and  In- 
dians under  Hertel  de  Rouvllle  and 
l>es  OhaOlotta,  and  many  people  mas- 
sacred, 11.  426,  427. 

Ha  vl  bind,  Colonel,  leads  force  from 
Crown  Point  to  Montreal,  ill.  240. 

Hawke,  Sir  Kdward,  attacks  and  defeats 
French  lleet  under  Oonstans.  Ill-  228. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  a  slave-merchant, 
succors  French  colony  in  Florida,  1. 
56;  first  to  interest  England  In  slave- 
trade,  136. 

Hawley,  Joseph,  member  of  Massachu- 
setts legislature  for  Northampton,  do- 
cl  in-.  tIi.ii  "  (lie  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  has  no  right  to  legislate  for  us," 
lv.  'Ji;  expelled  by  Hutchinson  fmm 
bar  of  superior  court,  25;  unfitted  by 
his  excitable  nature  to  guide,  GO; 
writes  letter  to-  meiuliors  of  congress, 
saving,  "  We  must  tight,  if  we  cannot 
otherwise  rid  ourselves  of  British  tax- 
ation," and  that  "our  salvation  de- 
Smls  on  a  military  union,"  374; 
Inks  four  New  England  colonies 
could  sustain  themselves  against  Great 
Britain,  3i>1 ;  tlrst  to  discern  the  coming 
national  government,  writes  to  Sam- 
uel Adams,  "  It  i-  time  for  your  body  to 
form  Into  a  parliament  of  two  houses," 
T.  63,  64. 

Hayiey,  M.  P.  for  London,  rebukes  the 
levity  of  the  house  of  commons,  lv. 
462. 

Hayne,  Isaac,  of  South  Carolina,  after 
fall  of  Charleston,  obtains  British  pro- 
Motion,  but  tows  never  to  servo  undor 
British  llag;  on  failure  of  British  to 
protttot  him,  lewis  militia  against 
them :  made  prisoner,  aud  sent  to  gal- 
lows by  Rawuun,  against  entreaties  of 


Haync's  children  and  the  women  of 
tie'  prorlnet,  vl.  406,  407. 

Huvnes,  a  prtwnger  on  the  "Griffin," 
his  character,  1.  290. 

Hay  in-*,  doslah,  an  octogenarian,  deacon 

of    Sudbury    church,     after    i' >r« I 

light,  urges  an  attack  on  British  troop* 
at  South  Bridge,  lv,  5>;  killed  while 
pursuing  I  lie  British,  52a. 

Haytl.  island,  tlrst  si*>t  In  America  that 
received  African  slaves;  first  example 
of  African  liberty,  I.  136. 

Haywanl,  Jaim-s,  of  Acton,  mortally 
vonndfld  while  pursuing  the  British 
from  Concord,  by  a  regular,  whom  ho 
killed,  lv   529. 

Heads  of  executive  departments  of  con- 
gress substituted  for  executive  com- 
mittees; finances,  Robert  Morris;  for- 
eign affairs,  Hubert  Livingston,  agree- 
ably to  the  wish  of  Luzerne,  vl.  413. 

Heath,  Sir  Robert,  patent  for  Carolina 


I »m ued  to,  i.  184,  465. 

Heath,  William,  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
elected  brigadier-general  of  continen- 
tal army;  honest,  out  vain  and  Incom- 
petent, v.  7;  put  In  command  of  posts 
on  Hudson  River,  449. 

Hooniskork,  Van  Jacob,  a  Dutch  naviga- 
tor, vainly  tries  to  pass  to  the  south 
Of  Nora  Zambia,  11.  22. 

HeUter,  Lieutenant-general,  chief  com- 
mander of  Hesslau  troops;  brave,  but 
without  military  genius,  v.  177;  bis 
recall  demanded ;  unwilling  to  have 
his  men  killed  In  disproportionate 
numbers,  540. 

Hemp,  bounty  on  American,  restored, 
but  American  manufactures  of  linen 
frowned  on,  III.  412. 

Heiily.  Lord,  denounces  people  of  Boston 
for  defiance  of  authority,  I  v.  129. 

Heniy,  Thomas,  of  Charlestown,  Mass., 
"one  of  the  best  officers  In  the  army,'* 
killed.  In  an  attempt  to  capture  Kan- 
da!L*s  Island,  v.  406. 

limn' j'in.  in  the  pay  of  William  111., 
publishes  a  book,  in  which  he  falsely 
claims  to  have  first  descended  the  Mis- 
sissippi; has  an  audience  with  William 
III.,  to  urge  settlement  of  banks  of 
Mississippi,  11.  365. 

Henry  VIII. .  still  a  Romanist,  1.  211; 
his  rigid  ami  cruel  policy.  212. 

Henrv,  Patrick,  says  in  congress,  of  War- 
ren s  death,  that  *'  a  breach  ou  our  af- 
fections was  needed  to  rouse  the  coun- 
try to  action,"  t.  7;  elected  colonel  of 
first  regiment  of  Virginia  regulars, 
43;  governor  of  Virginia,  303;  receives 
with  scorn  Rush's  letter  abusive  of 
Washington,  and  seuds  It  to  that  gen- 
eral, vl.  43;  pleads  against  Maury,  a 
clergyman,  in  a  trial  on  a  contract  for 
payment  of  tobacco,  claiming  fur  Vir- 
ginia the  rigid  of  directing  her  affairs 
agninst  monarchy  and  priestcraft,  11L 
406;  charged  with  treason.  4">;  in 
assembly,  maintains  that  Virginians 
Inherit   equal  franchises  with  ucoqIa 
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of  Great  Britain,  and  that  assembly 
alonc  ban  right   to  lay  taxes,  468,  469; 

i Moroni  i"  strike  mit  bii  resolutions 

from  the  journals;  "  Virginia  runt;  the 
abirm-l*'il  f..r  the  continent,"  470;  his 
argument  again*!  slavery,  iv.  233,  234; 
objects  to  Galloway's  scheme  for  presl- 

daat  genet*],  Mttj  maring of Httiw*! 

propaatlo  words,  "We  must  light," 
says,  "  I  am  of  (hat  man's  rniml." 
411;  hit-  estimate  of  Washington,  412; 
move*  In  convention  to  put  colony  lu 
a  state  of  defence.  305;  leads  Indepen- 
dent .-..mp-inyol  Hanover  toWUUama- 
.V«0;  uVnoiiueed  In  governor's 
proclamation,  MI. 

Herbert,  George,  anticipates  the  speedy 
spread  QfrejLpoa  in  America,  i.  l.'l. 

Herkimer,  leader  of  Tryon  county  mill- 
ti:i  in  em*. muter  into  St  Leger's 
troops,  t.  584;  badly  wounded,  but 
remains,  giving  orders,  58S;  "first  re- 
versod  the  gloomy  seeno  "  of  ths  north- 
ern campaign,  according  to  Washlug- 

,  ton ;  a  monument  voted  to  him  by 
congress,  ftNi. 

Horvey,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  lieutenant  In 
British  sixty -second,  at  battle  of  Beh- 
x ■  j II.—"-*  Heights  mortally  wounded,  says, 
"  Tell  my  uncle  I  die  like  a  soldier," 
vl.  7. 

Hessc-Cassel,  prince  of,  writes  to  George 
111.,  otlcring  hi"  ragtmant  of  live  huii- 
Vm  men;  hurries  to  England  to  urge 
bis  proposition,  v.  91;  eager  to  serve 
King  George  111.,  and  demands  a 
special  subsidy  for  his  sent,  v.  17m;  has 
a  rival  In  his  own  father,  but  fur- 
nishes ninety-one  recruits,  and  four 
hundred  anil  sixty-eight  additional 
yagers,  MO. 

Hesse,  elector  of,  leases  his  troops  to 
England.  111.  145. 

II<>.-<\  landgrave,  of.  begins  to  think  his 
services  as  a  dealer  in  troops  may  be 
demanded,  iv.  062. 

Hessian  troops  hired  by  George  lit.,  v. 
171;  among  the  best  In  Europe,  177; 
their  proportion  of  the  population  one 
In  four  ofaUa-bodiad  men,  180;  arrive 
at  New  York,  eager  for  war,  371 ;  total 
number  furnished:  their  losses  by  battle 
and  fever,  540;  landgrave  Impresses 
men,  to  make  good  their  losses,  vl.  53; 
two  regiments  captured  at  York  town. 
■Bd  recognising  their  countrymen  in 
French  regiment,  embrace,  ttft. 

Heth,  William,  second  lieutenant  In 
Daniel  Morgan's  company,  v.  .to. 

Hawea,  of  Ni.rth  Carolina,  experts.  If  lie 
sutlers  as  an  American  rebel,  to  be 
trWMlMad,  "as  Enoch  was  of  old,"  Iv. 
410. 

Hlgginson,  Rev.  Francis,  brought  over 

by  Massachusetts  Bay  company,  i.  269; 

his  happy  death,  282 
Hlgglnson,   John,    minister    of  Salem, 

<|iiot._-j.  Scripture  against  Andros's  legal 

authorities,  II.  257,  258. 
Highlands  of  the  bead-springs  of  Yadkin  | 


and  Catawba,  spirit  nf  rndnpmslOBMSj 
animates  people  of,  who  are  mostly 
Bootdh-Irin  rrssjbytariaaa,  iv 

Highlanders,  two  battalion*  .if.  raised 
by  Pitt  for  service  In  America.  Hi.  164; 
In  North  Carolina,  ministry  still  hopes 
to  rouse  them  to  king's  servi 
563:  settle  In  Carolina;  whole  I 
borhoods  from  Kasay  and  Skye  pass 
over  to  Carolina,  carrying  with  [him 
(hair  language,  customs,  and  opinions, 
V.  52,  53. 

Hill.  John,  commands  land  force  of  ex- 
pedition for  conquest  of  Canada,  il. 
;mi,  ML 

Hillsborough.  Earl  of.  at  head  of  board  of 
trade.  III.  302;  secretary  of  depaj 
for  colonies,  lv.  64;  orders  Bernard  to 
require  Massachusetts  house  to  i 
the  resolution  which  gave  nii-th  I 
cular  letter,  or  to  dissolve  it.  - 
resolves  to  make  Bernard  lieur- 
governor  of  Virginia,  and    Hub 

Eovernor  of  Massachusetts.  88;  takes 
Is  opinions  from  Bernard,  96 ;  declares 
thai  parliament  must  give  up  il*  au- 
thority over  colonies,  or  reduce  them 
to  submission,  139;  his  plan  for 
lug  charter  of  Ma*«.i 
153;   says  nothing  can   be  granted  to 
Americans,  save  what  they  ask  with  % 
halter  round  their  necks.  MB;  embold- 
ened by  strength  of  ministry  and  ap- 
Kurent  tranquillity  in  America,  gives 
ee  scope  to  his  conceit  and  passim; 
left  with  few  supporters,  tho  king  tires 
of    him,    and   his  colleagues    conspire 
against  him,  237;  demands  of 
inoii.l    how   llocklngham   would    have 
England  crouch  to  the  vipers  an 
els  in  America,  vl.  59. 
"  Kind/'  the.  a  reSBjal  in  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert's  expedition  to  North  America, 

i.  :;.. 

Hlngham,  military  election  in,  set  aside 
bv  magistrates;  triumph  of  the  am  hoi  - 
Itlcs,  I.  352;  the  root  of  the  trouble  "a 
preshyterial  spirit,"  352;  reeull  of  ,|j»- 
cussluu  the  restriction  of  magistrates' 
power  over  militia,  353. 

Historian,  the  othce  of,  v.  69:  be  traces 
vestiges  of  morals  through  the  practice 
of  Jill  ages,  and  confirms  by  loan 
the  Intuitions   of  reason;    must  have 
an  unbiassed  mind,  candor,  analytical 
power,  v.  69,  70;    impartiality  in  ac- 
counting for  political  con  il  lots'  < 
behind  every    fiarty  lies  an    "el 
thought,"  and  if  generating  cause  of 
even,-  party  Is  a  permanent  force,  es- 
sential   to   the   well-being   of    to 
every  party  originate*  In  human  nature 
and  the  necessities  of  life  In  a  commu- 
n My.  71;  the  dangers  of  partiality,  71, 

Historians,  American,  the  tone  of.  with 
reference  to  Revolution,  forbearing; 
they  bring  to  their  work  no  prejudice* 
against  England;  slanders  of  courts 
originate  not  with  citizens  of  a  repub- 
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Hr,  who  look  on  aristocrats  and  sover- 
eigns on  men.  v    ~'.i. 

History,  receives  vitality  from  continuity 
of  man's  progress,  ill.  7 :  by  recogulslng 
past  ages  as  a  part  of  life,  she  wins 
power  to  move  the  soul;  most  cheering 
of  all  pursuits,  a. 

Bobktrk's  Hill,  battle  of;  Oreeno's  pick- 
ets attacked  by  Kawdon;  his  prompt 
dispositions,  vi.  402;  failure  to  execute 
his  orders;  two  regiments  give  way; 
British  break  hi-  centre,  and  he  re- 
treats; the  losses  equal;  Bawdon  re- 
tires to  Camden,  and,  re-enforced,  pur- 
sue* Greene,  but  is  kept  at  bay,  403. 

Hold.rrnesse,  Earl  of,  successor  of  Lmke 
of  Bedford,  his  characteristics,  111.  07; 
transferred  to  nor  I  hern  department, 
105;  his  resignation  bought  by  a  pen- 
sion and  roranl  an, 

Holland,  vindicates  freedom  of  the  sea,  I. 
163,  104;  extent  of  her  commerce,  104  : 
discusses  proposals  of  peace  and  coin- 
meree  with  Virginia,  174;  shelters  the 
English  ■MMmflsjf,  236;  her  war  with 
England  does  not  disturb  tbe  Ameri- 
can colonies,  368,  359;  desire  of  western 
settlements  to  reduce  New  Amsterdam, 
359;  three  of  the  four  united  colonies 
declare  for  war,  but  Massachusetts 
urges  delay,  359;  tirst  vovages  from, 
to  America.  In  1507.  11.  23;  bo- 
comes  example  of  maritime  freedom, 
294;  threatened  by  Great  Britain  for 
permitting  commerce  between  St  Eii- 
stuthift  and  the  United  States,  v.  624; 
British  ambassador  at  Hague  demands 
disavowal  of  salute  to  an  American 
Teasel  by  the  fort  on  St.  Eustatlus,  and 
the  recall  of  its  governor,  525;  this  de- 
mand incenses  the  nation ;  recalls  tbe 
?tvernor,  but  returns  the  paper  to 
Ofka,  the  ambassador. 

Hollis,  Thomas,  writes  from  England  to 
Boston  to  build  no  hopes  on  the  king, 
and  foreseen  Indejiendence  of  America, 
111.  297. 

Holt,  .lohn,  publishes  a  paper  at  Norfolk, 
Va.;  two  of  bis  printer*  and  printing 
material  carried  oil' by  Lord  Dumuore. 
V.I44. 

Homespun,  general  Inclination  in  New 
England  to  be  clad  In.  ili.  006. 

Howl,  Sir  Samuel,  commands  British 
squadron  sent  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  vi. 
423. 

Hood.  Zachariah,  stamp-master  for 
Maryland,  rices  to  fort  of  New  York, 
111.  490. 

Hooker,  Thomas,  a  passenger  In  the 
"Grlltln,"  "the  one  rich  pearl  with 
which  Europe  more  than  repaid  -\  Bar- 
lea  for  the  treasures  from  her  coast," 
1.  291 ;  leads  emigrants  to  Connecticut, 
312;  his  correspondence  with  Wiiithrop, 
317- 

Hooper,  William,  a  native  of  Boston,  in 
North  Carolina  convention  brings  for- 
ward Franklin's  plan  of  a  confederacy ; 
his  draft  of  an  address  to  the  British 


pcoplo,  disavowing  desire  for  lndc- 
penaflD00|  ami  nuking  only  t"  he  re- 
stored to  the  statu*  existing  baton 

1763,  adopted,  v.  55;  his  hoOM  burned 

by  order  "f  Governor  Martin,  MS]  hi* 

boble  tribute  to  Washington,  v.r.i. 

Hopkins,  a  New  England  clergyman, 
fi .ii min  morals  on  the  docttlne  oi '  <li-- 
tnterested  love,  onjoining  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  freedom  of  his 
conntry,  Iv.  239. 

Hopkins,  governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
thinks  "  little  dependence  could  bo  had 
on  voluntary  union,"  ill.  116. 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  a  theologian  of  Kliodo 
Inland,  first  broaches  Idea  that  negroes 
may  bo  emancipated  and  bnosported 
to  Africa;  his  memorial  to  congress,  r. 
2  it; 

Hore,  of  London,  leads  expedition  to 
Nowfoumlland,  1.  65. 

Hommanden.  member  of"  Gaspee"eora- 
missinn,  urges  abrogation  of  charters 
of  Connecticut  and  Hhodo  I*land,  and 
consolidation  of  them  in  one  royal  gov- 
ernment, iv.  257. 

Hosmer,  Abner,  of  Acton,  Mass.,  killed 
at  the  Concord  right,  lv   527. 

Hostility,  tirst  act  of.  tiles  by 

Mritntn  adopted  when  America 
thought  of  nothing  more  than  petition- 
ing, and  the  uon-imi>ortation  Mgree- 
m.  lit,  which  was  as  yet  void.  iv.  89. 

House  of  commons,  having  been 
"purged,"  self-constituted  sole  legis- 
lature and  sovereign  of  England,  "a 
sort  of  colli.--  live,  sell 'cMii-tiuiK-d,  ]*r- 
petual  dictatorship,"  t.  391 ;  readily 
votes  supplies  for  military  establish- 
ment  In  colonies,  and  renews  grant 
of  land-tax,  iil.  hi;  resolution  that 
king  has  power  to  bind  thy  colonics 
and  their  people,  In  all  cases,  passed, 
503;  Conway  asks  leave  Uj  bring  in  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  stamp  act:  the  act 
repealed,  575;  the  bill  passed,  atttnn- 
Ing  authority  of  parliament  over  Ami.  i  - 
lea  In  all  cases,  and  declaring  opposing 
resolutions  of  American  assemblies 
null,  5e2;  doors  of,  closed  against 
American  agent  of  colonies  and  Ajnari- 
can  merchants,  44;  Townahend  de- 
mands Interposition  of  parliament  in 
the  case  of  New  York,  urging  that 
that  province  be  restrained  from  any 
legislative  act  till  it  complied:  im- 
posed establishment  of  board  of  cotu- 
mis>lon6ti  <>f  customs  In  America,  and 
changes  in  duties;  the  minister  to 
establish  a  civil  list  In  every  province, 
and  to  grant  salaries  as  far  as  Ameri- 
can revenue  went,  45,  46;  urges  that 
every  American  before  entering  office 
should  sign  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
unlimited  sovereignty  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, 47;  Grenvllle  moves  that  the  re- 
bellion in  the  colonics  be  suppressed 
by  force,  47,  4s ;  tbe  king  asked  to 
make  inquisition  for  treason  in  Bos- 
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ton,  IM;  reply  of  Sir  George  Sarllle  to 
aristocrats,  178,  179;  bill  read  to  reg- 
ulate government  of  Muni! 
abolishing  town-meetings  except  i<>r 
choice  <>f  tnwn-onVers,  changing  mode 
ol  electing  councillor*  and  representa- 
tives, giving  appointment  of  sheriff  to 
governor,  and  making  Jury  pystem  a 
»n arc,  302,  303;  Burre  declares  that 
UiQ  schemo  of  subduing  colonies  wart 
"  wild  and  impncCkMbto] "  Lord  North 
in  miHtalned,  431;  petition*  in  behalf  of 
America,  and  het  friends  In  Kngland 
it. lit  uled  as  "dead  In  law,"  Ml;  Ai 
land,  inuring  I  ho  king's  address,  re- 
does* question  M  Imu  to  (bis:  "Does 
Hi  liain  choose  to  acquiesce  In  tho  In- 
aapendsnee  of  America,  or  t<)  enforce 
her  inbrjliMlOOf  "   Adair  urges  exjierf- 

meut  ol  yielding  lo  colonies'  demand*; 
Sir  Gilbert  ElHott  would  *end  with 
armament  terms  of  accommodation; 
Itigby  votes  for  the  address,  because  It 
sanctlllcs  coercive  measures;  America 
itiiiHt  bo  conquered ;  tbe  house  confirms 
It*  previous  vote,  v.  101,  Hi.';  .li-  ■u>-i..n 
of  treaties  with  llrunswlck  and  Hesse ; 
I,"i-1  North  exults  In  arrangement 
wl.ieh  gives  needed    troops   nt  a   low 

trloo;  the  measure  denounced  by 
lUhli-li,  lis  u  disgrace  to  Britain; 
Ih./  ministers  sustained,  179,  180;  de- 
bute on  king's  address  In  November, 

iTiii,  Ihvm  iniiii-tiy  with  full  power 

In  pnrli. uncut,  lhi-118;  In  February, 
repeals  Its  measures  for  enforcing 
absolutism  of  parliament,  passed  lu 
J7T4.  \i.  1*7;  an  Increased  minority  ro- 
Toals  growing  discontent  at  ooaUna- 
ance  of  Uie  war,  390;  members  of. 
In  recess  of  1781-82,  reason  calmly 
about  tbe  war,  convinced  of  its  hope- 
lessness; a  motion  made  by  Conway 
against  lis  continuance  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  only 

hut  resolution  of  tho  same  purport 
carried  by  nineteen  majority,  431 ;  the 
king's  answer  to  address  being  eqniv- 
oc:il,  Coiiwaj  brings  forward  :i  seond, 
declaring  that  the  house  will  consider 
enemies  to  the  king  and  country  all 
who  would  continue  the  war  for  reduc- 
ing the  colonies  ;  it  is  adopted  without 
a  iiivbion,  434;  Lord  North  announces 
t)i. it  hi*  administration  Is  at  an  end, 
435;  In  Rockingham's  ministry,  house 
for  tlrst  time  seriously  considers  reform 
In  representation,  44U  ;  debate  between 
Fox,  Conway,  and  Burke,  on  Shol- 
hurnc's  policy,  452,  463. 
Boose  of  lords,  agrees  to  stamp  act,  III. 
451 ;  majority  joins  in  declaring  that 
pr«.t.vlion     wilhout      dependence     and 

obedience  Is  a  solecism  in  politics.  In 
defence  of  stamp  act,  and  In  urging 
suppression    of     rebellion,     629-531, 

Sedge   themselves   to    support    king's 
gniiy   and    legislative    authority   of 
doiu,  538;   Camden  reiterates  his 
that  parliament  has  no  right 


to  tax  Americans.  1W0.  081 :  on  second 
reading  of  bill  repealing  the  stamp 
act.  it  passes  hv  105  to  71 ;  protesting 
peers  declare  that  the  American  plea 
of  non-representation  may  be  used  bv 
all  persons  in  Kngland  not  represented. 

Mielburne  regards  j-cti: 
congress  as  the  fairest  ground  fur  ac- 
commodation, and  Is  overborne  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one,  v.  102 :  1 1 
with  Brunswick  and  Hesse  sustained, 
though  Duko  of  Cumberland,  rhe 
kings  brother,  reproves  the  min 
and  deplores  the  conduct  of  Bruns- 
wickers,  180;  hitler  expressions agslnst 
the  colonies ;  general  opinion  favors 
remodelling  the  government  of  all,  iv. 
39;  Bedford  moves  an  address  that  the 
king  would  declare  the  Massachusetts 
act  of  amnesty  null  and  void,  190;  the 
debate  assures  American^  that  (he 
war.  If  It  came,  would  be  a  war  »  ith  tho 
ministry,  not  with  the  British  people, 
450 ;  debate  on  Chatham's  plan ;  at- 
tributed to  an  American;  resisted  by 
ignorance,  prejudh  a,  and  pas&lou.  and 
rejected  bv  a  vote  of  sixty-one  lothlrtv- 
two,  404,  465. 
Houston,  delegate  In  congress  from  Qeor- 

6a,  heating  of  severities  of  the  Brit- 
li  in  his  state,  writes  that  the  Iocs  of 
Charleston  will  promote  the  general 
cause,  vl.  272. 

Uoutman,  Cornelias,  a  Dutch  navigator, 
circumnavigates  Java  in  1595.  H 

Howard,  I*ord,  of  Effingham,  goi 
of  Virginia,  his  avarice,  II.  13;  estab- 
lishes a  chancery  court,  himself  chan- 
cellor, 15. 

Howard,  Martin,  chief  justice  of  North 
Carolina,  corrupt  and  profligate,  iv. 
105. 

Howard,  Lieutenant-colonel,  command* 
Maryland  light   Infantry  at  Cow] 
vi.  385;  charges  the  British,  and  breaks 
their    ranks,    386;    receives    a    silver 
medal  from  congress,  387. 

Howe,  Lord,  ■elected  by  Pitt  to  be  soul 
of  expedition  against  xleoaderon  and 
Crown  Point;  Tils  capacity  andjudg- 
ment,  ill.  193;  killcil  in  a  skirmish, 
197;  and  honors  to  his  nieinor* 

Howe,  Lord,  brother  of  Lord  Howe  who 
fell  at  Lake  George,  and  of  William 
Howe,  and  an  esteemed  naval  officer, 
to  be  commissioned  as  colonial  com- 
mander in  chief:  his  eon  venation  with 
Franklin,  Iv.  438.439;  report*  result  of 
interview  with  Franklin  to  North  and 
Dart mooth.  439;  appointed  naval  com- 
mander for  America,  and  pacificator, 
483;  advocates  bill  for  depriving  New 
England  of  her  fisheries,  48*:  breaks 
off  negotiations  with  Franklin,  491: 
wishes  well  to  colonies,  and  still 
friendly  with  Chatham,  v.  244;  com- 
missioned lo  restore  peace,  339;  his 
declaration  to  Americans,  340,  341; 
eager  to  meet  Washington,  sJdrtsssi 
him  as  a  private  man;  grieves  at  the 
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rejection  of  bis  communication;  writes 
to  Frmiktln  that  to  promote  peace 
and  anion  Is  the  great  object  of  hln 
ambition:  Franklin's  answer,  343.344; 
hi*  tJM  opened  by  ft,  ami  be  sees  that 
his  o«nn  iLii--i«in  gives  him  no  power 
except  to  pardon .  344 ;  iiiiliiilrtm  Gen- 
eral Sullivan,  and  persuades  him  to 
act  as  a  go- bet  ween,  ;«d  ;  with  lib* 
brother.  General  Howe,  prepiires  a 
declaration  far  transcending  bis  In- 
structlnmt,  40tt;  arrives  wltli  Cnrnwal- 
llsat  Trenton,  just  In  time  to  sea  last 
of  Washington's  army  across,  459;  will 
not  hearken  to  the  king's  hint  to  bnm 
Boston  ami  ravage  New  England.  '■•■;. 
bis  ttc-t  in  Itolaware  Kiver.  vl.  iff,  20; 
Imperfectly  manned,  but  his  fame  at- 
tracts volunteers,  149;  his  ships  dam- 
aged by  storm,  which  prevent*  a  tight; 
gives  up  his  commandto  Admiral  By- 
ron, and  never  again  serves  in  Amer- 
ica, 152. 
Howe,  William,  candidate  for  parlia- 
ment from  Nottingham;  says  the  min- 
istry liitv.-  pushed  matters  too  far,  that 
the  whole  British  army  cannot  con- 
quer America,  that  ho  would  refuse  a 
command  there,  Iv.  42ff,  430;  confers 
with  Franklin,  4*0;  Is  appointed  com- 
mander In  chief  In  America,  481;  ac- 
cepts as  by  order  from  the  king,  and 
Is  reproached  fur  breach  of  ftiitli  by 
voters  of  Nottingham,  432;  arrival  in 
Boston,  573;  commands  troops  against 
Cbarlestown,  608;  assaults  whole  front 
of  American  works,  leading  one  column 
In  pWPB,  HIS;  Is  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  616;  unhurt  In  the  battle,  and  his 
valor  praised,  622:  his  attack  on  the 
American  lines  denounced  by  refugees 
and  candid  British  officers  as  a  need- 
lea*  exposure  of  his  troops,  v.  3;  com- 
plains that  "congress  and  committees 
rule  i-vcry  province,"  -it;  assigned  to 
c\rliiMv>'  command  In  old  colonies.  Be" ; 
amazed  at  slghtof  fortifications  on  Dor- 
ebeater  Heights,  Iff?;  calls  a  council 
which  decides  to  assault  Americans, 
UW;  calls  a  second,  which  advise*  In- 
stant evacuation  of  Boston,  Iffff;  de- 
tained in  Nautasket  Koads,  and  there 
receive-  dospatofaai  approving  his  rea- 
sons for  not  leaving  Boston,  80S;  sends 
Washington  a  note,  not  recognizing 
bis  official  title,  and  a  second,  whose 
addros  is  ambiguous,  both  being  re- 
turned, 343;  his  plan  of  attack  at  Long 
bland  elaborate,  374,  375;  bis  personal 
appearance;  not  earnest  against  Amer- 
icans; formed  to  make  war  bv  rule; 
not  nice  In  money  matters,  fond  of 
pleasures,  383,  384;  praised  by  Ger- 
main, and  nominated  K.  C-  B.  by  the 
king.  413;  calls  for  ton  line-of-battlc 
ship*  and  many  recruits,  418;  em- 
barks the  van  of  his  army,  and  lands 
it  on  Tin.-  s  Neck,  439;  loses  hope  of 
gaining  Wellington's  rear,  and  re- 
solves to  strtko  at  White  Plains,  441;  | 


snre  that  American  army  will  melt 
away;  prepares  to  take  up  winter 
quarters  In  New  York,  leaving  Donop 
to  hold  the  line  from  Trenton  to  Bur- 
lington; refuses  to  see  Lee,  hold  as  a 
deserter  from  the  British  army,  468, 
4ii!*;  receives  thanks  and  honors  from 
the  king  for  the  Long  Island  victory; 

Sves   himself  up  to  social    pleasures, 
7:   li'-s  ~lv  months  in  -Iml'-M-Ii  .u-, 
!■*!>;   .lanuarv  is,  the  klng'sblrthday, 

brratted  with  order  of  the  Bash,  4'.»t ; 

int  runted  with  conduct  of  war  within 
the  United  States,  539;  accepts  offers 
to  recruit  from  all  promising  persona, 
644;  asks  for  re-enforcement  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  wherewith  to  recover 
a  country  a  thousand  mile*  lOBJTj  per- 
nadca  (fin  until  that  capture  of  Phila- 
delphia will  restore  Pennsylvania  to 
allegiance,  548;  not  sanguinary,  i 

oraeitteii  an  Inflicted  by  his  raborw' 

nates,  550;  his  plan  to  Iinif.li  the  war 
In  one  year,  551;  Indignant  at  adop- 
tion of  Carleton's  plan,  and  writes  to 
Germain  that  he  has  abandoned  the 
hope  of  finishing  the  war  In  a  year ; 
Inert  In  Indian  recruiting,  and  scorns 
hints  from  England  to  lay  waste  the 
country,  053,  553;  hopes  to  get  in 
Wellington's  rear,  and  marches  his 
whole  army  in  direction  of  Scotch 
Plains,  567,  568 ;  June  30,  leaves  soil  of 
New  Jersey  l'..r  litM  time,  sending  Ida 
army  to  Staten  Island,  50*;  embarks 
Id-  main  liody  for  expedition  against 
Philadelphia;  after  long  delays,  an- 
chors In  Elk  Klver,  fifty-four  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  5H3;  sends  army  In 
two  columns  toward  Philadelphia,  505; 
tries  to  turn  Washington's  right,  but 
falls,  51(5;  encamps  at  tJcrmantown, 
and  September  26  Cornwallls  takes 
Possession  of  Philadelphia,  602;  his 
plan  to  take  Philadelphia  in  time  to 
send  aid  to  Burgoyiie  defeated  by 
Washington's  efforts  to  detain  him, 
602;  moves  his  army  to  Philadelphia, 
vl.  21 ;  spends  rest  of  the  winter  in 
Intrenehmeuts,  37;  so  engrossed  In 
pleasure  at  Philadelphia  that  he  does 
not  molest  the  American  army,  46,  47; 
a  brilliant  festival  given  to  him  by  bis 
officers.  130,  131 ;  sends  Grant,  and  fol- 
lows with  re-enforcements,  to  capture 
Lafayette,  131, 132;  crestfallen,  returns 
to  the  city,  and  four  days  later  gives 
up  command  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
132:  bis  failure  due  to  sluggishness 
and  love  of  pleasure;  his  manner  of 
resignation  a  defiance  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  a  declaration  that  the  colo- 
nies cannot  be  reduced  by  force;  saved 
from  n-priHif  in  Kngland  i>v  the  greater 
mistakes  of  Germain,  132,  133. 
Howe,  Robert,  of  Brunswick  connty, 
N.C.,  trains  the  jwople  in  the  use  of 
arms,  v.  51;  In  command  at  N0rfblk| 
Y.i..  and  tries  to  arrest  the  flames, 
151,  152;   his   plantation   bunwi  Vy* 
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Omwallht;  exempted  from  OUntaa'l 
ofl'er   of  pardon,   MS;    commander    i ft 

■Mfehorn  distrid  (nTGeorgusi  march. -s 

agaln-t  St.  AuL'UHliiiu ;  I 
tor  of  lil-  nien  by  hii  •'pi<lt'ini<  ;  resists 
ili (••■'■  thousand  Britlafl  at  Savannah; 
his  llnnk  turned,  anil  his  force  routed, 
ft  M ;  ■upMiiettad  by  Major-general 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  IBS. 

Howe,  William,  commands  a  buttAllon 
under  Albemarle,  III.  292. 

Hubertsburg,  the  treaty  of,  a  triumph 
for  freedom,  111.  3U1 ;  hailed  by  freedom 
of  mind  in  Germany  as  its  own  vic- 
tory, 311. 

I  lurk,  a  captain  of  British  militia  In 
South  Carolina,  fires  the  house  of  a 
clergyman,  and  burns  every  Bible 
which  contains  Scottish  translation  of 
the  Paalma,  vi.  IWj  is  attacked  by 
Sumter,  who  destroy*  nearly  his  whole 
force,  273. 

]( udd>  .  .!■— lm:».    Lieutenant,    hairj.-d  by 

Captain  Upmnort  ami  loyalists  of 
New  Jersey ;  Washington's  m  \w 
delivery  of  Lippincot  refuwed  by  Clin- 
ton; a  court-martial  condemn*  hi*  act, 
but  tinds  a  loophole  for  him  in  hie 
.•[.|.T-.  vi.  ivi. 

Hudson,  Henry,  commands  expedition 
praleOtad  by  London  merchants  In 
UOf,  to  discover  the  near  passage  to 
A -i:.;  «!••■?*  uewef  I  he  pole  than  any  ear- 
lier navigator,  ii.  '£$;  sails  for  China, 
changes  liis  course  for  North  America, 
and,  touching  at  point*  on  north-east- 
ern coast,  goee  as  tar  south  as  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  returning  ascends  the 
Hudson, 2t>, 2m;  returns  l<>  Kngtand,  -':»; 
h:  —  i  \  n,  -claimed  by  his  king,  31  ;  sails 
in  "  The  Diwuven  "  to  north  of  New- 
foundland,-^; the  ship  locked  In  lee, 
and  tin-  crew  mutinous,  and  Hudson 
Cast  Into  a  boat  and  cut  loose,  32;  his 
fate  a  mystery,  33. 

Hudson  Itiver,  the,  as  seen  by  Hudson. 
ii.  29,30;  company  of  I>uteh  merchants 
send  five  ve*  states-general 

grant  thetu  monopoly  of  trade  lie t ween 
Virginia  and  New  France;  the  river 
for  a  time  known  as  the  Maurice; 
monopoly  of  company  expires,  36; 
command  of,  peosssajy  to  defeat  plan 
of  separating  New  Knglund  from  mid- 
dle states  by  junction  of  Howe  with 
<  unadiv  army;  the  river  surveyed 
below  King's  Bridge,  and  Putnam 
undertakes  to  obstruct  the  channel,  v. 
870. 

Hudson's  Bay,  regions  on,  given  to 
Prince  Bupert  and  his  associates,  i. 
432. 

Huger,  agent  of  South  Carolina,  details 
the  weak  condition  of  his  state  to  con- 
gress, vl.  250. 

■•s.  John,  a  Quaker,  stamp  officer 
fiir  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware;  Is 
forced  by  people  to  resign;  his  fears 
for  British  power  In  North  America, 
lil.  308. 


Huguenots,  the  conditional  toleration 
■  ■I.  the  barbl  0nui  i-racc.  f. 

Blttj  the  methods  employed   al 
Main  tenon's     suggestion    to 
tit.  in  ,  U-gin  to  emigrat. 
bidden,  316;  psjrattOUtad,  BIT; 

i  them  by  several  nation 
619;  welcome. i  in  American  eolontes, 
819;  their  settlement  inSo 
other  -  se,  530; 

monuments  olth'-ir  rlrtoosaitd  peliiul- 
ism  In  the  United  States.  520,  521 ,  th# 
delay  In  giving  them  citizenship,  521; 
fully  enfranchised,  ii    t0f 

Hutnanlty  of  American  officers,  Imitated 
bv  the  British  when  BbelbUfM  takes 
office;  six  hundred  for  trea- 

son sent  home  to  Ann  , 
for  exchange;   clemencj 

4fK>;    in. -I. ration    of     (ir.-.ne.     W 
and  Marion,  In   South  Carolina,   401; 
British    oommaiMJera    vie    with    one 
another  In.  il     108,  *»•'.'. 
Hume,  David,  his  prophecy  as  to  Amer- 
ica, in     -  'i    to  admire 
how  settlements  in  America   pi 
stability  to  English  language,  iv.  51, 
his  characterization  of  U 
4sl ;  agrees  that  the  republican   form 
of  government    Is   the  !•••.-; ,    but    had 
maintained    that   It  would    be    "most 
criminal"  to  disjoint   tlu 
government  In  Great    Britain,  where 
a  republic  would  bt-  the  forennrotc  of 
a  despotism;   had  written  History  of 
England  without   love  for  tin-  country, 
or  exact  study  of  Us  const  It  uti  . 
work  that  of  a  skeptic;    would  hate 
the  Americans  let  alone  to  gore 
misgovern  themselves,  v   I U) .  professes 
to  prove   that   tyrants   should    D 
deposed,  248  i  on  his  death-bed,  advis** 
Kngland  to  give  up  war  on    A  inert,  i. 
In  which  defeat  will  d.*trov  its  credit, 
and  success  Its  liberties. 
Humphreys.    John,    tir.-t    lieutenant    in 

I  >atiiel   Slogan's  coiupaii)  .  v.  :J0. 
Hundred  associates,  the,  obtain  grant  of 
New   Kran.  e,  including  the  baafi  of  tht 
St.  Lawrence  ami  Florida,  ii.  238;  re- 
sign colony   to   king,   who 
to  new  company  •■: 
Hunt.    Kol>ert.   a  clergyman,  as-— 
with  flohu  Smith  and  Goenold  In  plan- 
ning a  colony,  I.  94;  his  "good  doc- 
trine and  exhortation,"  !•*. 
Hunt,   Thomas,    commander   of    second 
ship  In  Smith  s  expedition  toNi  • 
laud  ;  kidnaps  Indians,  and  sails 
to  Spaniards. 
Hunter,   James,  an  officer  Of  •'regula- 
tors." in  North  Carolina,  iv.  290, 
Hunter,  Robert,  royal  governor  of  New 
York,     "powerless     and     without    a 
salary,"  11.  238;  disputes  with  assem- 
bly, and  prorogues  It;  i 
that  colonies  would  weau   themselves, 
239:    his    report    to    Bollngbmke,    ar- 
raigning   New    York    assembly,    UP, 
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Huron-Iroquois  dialect,  Indians  Speak- 
ing   It,     inaiiv    iiifl    eddelj    M 
nnfliwr    of    Iroquois    warriors;     geo- 

gniphi.-al  |(..-.i[i'.ii  of,  makes  thein 
umpires  in  the  ciiiii'si  nf  French,  for 
dominion    in    the   west,   il.   400;    their 

territorial  encfoajehinentB,  451. 
Borons,  journey  to  land  of,  by  Jesuit 

j.ri.-.i»».    il    306,  801  i    ii">*-   •■!.   .-x.it.* 

sympathy  aii'l  chanty  In  Fran* <■.  ;;<■::. 

;m>4  ;  some  "1  them   incorporated   with 

i -  -J  Klv.    Nation*,  .iic. 

Httfbaada,  Herman,  of  Orange   oOBBtfi 

t?.C«oppoeei  extortlou  of  tax-ontan, 

iv.  106;  arrested  and  Imprisoned,  but 
escapes;  Impeaches  Kit  lining,  and  In 
hinwlf  :ic.|iiiti.-d.  107,  Iih;  repreaeiita- 
tlve  of  Orange  county;  voted  a  dls- 
turlKT  of  public  peace,  and  expellud 
(roan  the  house;  seized  and  Imprisoned 
without  ball,  215;  Trynii  fearing  to 
r  1'-t  :i  J  it  liim,  he  if  set  free.  -I". 
Huske,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
M  P.  for  Maiden,  argi  -  Dwderaia  tax- 
ation of  colonieabj  parliament,  ii).  iit  ; 

beaatl  Ebal  colonies  could  pay  £500,000 

tajcoa,  MB. 

Huss.  John,  a  martyr  to  religious  blg- 
nrrv,  II.  170,  IS". 

Hntoneeon,  an  Irish  writer  on  othltn. 
sees  no  wrong  In  coining  independence 
of  Ameihii,  Iii.  118. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  founder  of  party  In 
M;<— :n-!iM-.'rt-  which  maintains  (In- 
paramount  authority  of  private  judg- 
ment, I.  306;  auppOtted  by  \\ 'li.-i  I- 
wrlght  and  Vane,  300;  political  con- 
sequences of  her  doctrine*,  307;  la 
BXflad  from  Massachusetts,  300;  settle* 
in  Rhode  Island,  300;  constitution  of 
the  net t lenient,  300,  310;  remove*  to 
I  Mitch  territory,  310;  her  aad  death, 
310. 

Hut«'binwm,  Thomas,  Fpoakcr  of  the 
Massachusetts  bouse  of  assembly.  Hi. 
20;  his  hypocrisy,  20,  21 ;  declares  that 
indeiM-ndence  of  American  colonies  Is 
centuries  distant,  -'47;  appointed  U* 
banco  of  supremo  court  against  wishes 
Of  people,  253;  receives  application  fur 
wTlM  Ofl  :i— ■lutanee,  253;  threatens  to 
write  hlstorvof  his  Una. 916;  his  house 
mobbed,  405;  dees  to  the  castle,  495; 
expehl  Joaeptl  Hawley  from  bar  of 
the  superior  court,  Iv.  25;  dates  revolt 

of  colonial  from  apnotninianl  of  I»e 

I't-r-lt  a»  agent  of  the  house  In  Eng- 
land, 'J$;  takes  seat  In  council,  though 
nut  ek.te.1.  ll;  pleading  the  charter 
as  his  warrant,  tolls  the  grand  Jory 
Ihut  they  might  depend  mi  ludng 
damned,  if  I ln-y  did  not  Hud  against 
the  "  IS-i-i-ni  tiajtette,"  77.  succeeds 
Bernard  as  governor;  advises  Qhange 
of  charters  of  Mnss;ichns<  it-,  < "•  >i«iivc- 
tl.ut,  and  Rhnrle  Island.  171;  his  eva- 
sive policy  with  ret'en-nce  h.  the  inits- 
sacre  by  British  troopa  In  Beaton,  Itl- 
ll*3 ;  makes  use  of  Boston's  instructions 
to  her  representatives  to  induce  Eng- 


land to  assume  a  design  for  a  Moan] 
revolt.  204;  dismisses  garrison  ot 
gives  Its  keys  to  Dairy m pie,  ami  I 

to  Milton,  il,.  inL'  in  lea i  next  ditv  to 
the   easile,    imo,    lii7 ;    a-lvi-i  -    Biiilsb 

iiiini-ii >  tint  enartex  of  Maipaehuaetbi 
be  vacated,  and  thai  tba  king  tattle 
the  gDrenmenl  by  a  royal  commission, 

209;  advises  Hlllsbori'ii^l: 

nisc  Franklin  as  agent  of  HaaaMhtt- 

setts,  and  negativeh  upproprialious  for 
his  salary,  210:  summon-  two  houses 
to  admit  or  disprove  npnoi 
parliament,  88S;  caught  by  Samuel 
Adams  in  hi.-*  own  snare 
to  England  that  "  «<  want  ;i  full  per- 
suasion  that  parliament  will  unilu- 
tain  its  supremacy  at  all  events,"  'j.'.S; 
admits  that  he  "had  wrote  what  ought 
not  to  be  made  public,"  MS,  2M  .  what 
be  bad  Written,  and  hi*  I'lini-lnioiii, 
204;  e.\prr"i>  de-ire  to  leoigu,  Ntylng 
that  be  falls  in  the  cause  of  govern* 
ment,  204,  265;  receives  tribute  from 
some  members  of  the  bar,  XU 
t<i  England,  838;  oomftfftathe  king  by 
his  report,  obtains  a  large  iwiislun 
and  a  baronetcy,  340,  350;  would  Imvc 

(>  re  vented  Franklin's  return  to  Amer- 
ce, 496 ;  on  receipt  of  news  of  Lexlng- 
(mm.  tries  to  hide  his  dejection  by  say- 
lug  the  count ry-|«ople  must  ttbjj 
to  do  their  corn-plautliig;  Hluks  into 
Insignllii-auce,  55f. 
Hut' iiin*on,  son  of  late  governor,  with- 
draws from  council  of  Ma-"  m  !.  i-  it-, 
Iv.  381. 

Hyde,  Sir  E<lwanl,  seut  to  gorarn  Horih 

Carolina;  having   no  nnminlailoH.    his 
authority  questloiuxl:    severe    in  i-   of 
his  legislature  resisted:  sum  m    ' 
ernor  Spotawood,  of    Virginia,   to   his 
aid,  11.  254. 

Hyde,  Sir  Laurens,  a  lawyer,  cites  the 
patent  of  the  Loudon  oompiun  In  op- 
posltlou  to  the  kind's  nomination  of  a 
treasurer,  L  122. 

Hyde]  All,  seems  about  to  beat  back  the 
British,  but  their  discipline  Is  too 
much  for  him,  vl.  375. 

iLLiriT  trade  of  America,  very  great; 
Grenviile's  determination  t<>   enforce 

laws  of  trade  brings  him  In  con  diet  vwih 
*l>lrlt*  of  Boston  and  Now  York,  ill. 
3:»7.  398. 
Illinois,  military  occupation  of.  continued 
from  l^» Salle"' s  return  tioin  rrontenao, 
II.  359,  .'win;  (bunded  by  Jesuits  and  fur- 
traders.  983;  Indians,  country  of,  lay 
between  the  Wabash,  Ohio,  and  MIs- 
■lanlppl.  their  numtiers  exaggerated. 
31*8;  prairies  of,  pass  int.*  cust<»ly  of 
England:  the  transfer  from  trench 
opposed  by  Indians,  who   finally  oon- 

■ent,  ill.  510;  popalation  ot  Wlj 
Indians  agree  that  English  shall  take 
posw-ssioii  of  all  posth  foi  nierly  held  hy 
n  h.  Oil  ;  col  on  i*,it  ion  of.  urged 
by  Croghan;    several    royallttt  ollieer* 
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take  part  In  enterprise,  which  embraced 
a  tra<  i  of  sixty-wee  million  acres,  iv. 

31     Fr.uikiiu   iav..i*   t 1 1 •-   enterprise, 

21 ;  people  wiin t  ihsiiiutioii»ofCoiinect- 
iiiit,  iui'1  In  general  meeting  arrange 
llirlr  Kbvme,  230;  write  to  Dartmouth, 
asking  a  share  in  govei  unii  ni ;  a  form 
prepared  (Of  them,  whi.h  they  reject 
as  "oppressive  and  absurd,"  aid  such 

n- il'l  not  stand,  270,  271. 

1'iinii-j'  ml-   I'     \'ii"ii.'i.   Inriii-lt     iimny 

reorolts  to  British  army,  vi.  171. 

ImpraMmenl  of  New  England  men,  in 
notation  of  statute,  l>.  so. 

Indemnity  for  refugees;  Shelburne  in- 
structs Stracbey  to  demand  adequate 
indemnity  for  confiscated  property  of 
loyal  refugees;  Ametlean  coiumhwdon- 
■  -  'lis  ■l.diin i"f  power  to  treat  on  tbe 
subject,  regarded  brltbdi  at  a  eoiifes- 
si.  .ii  t  but  i  bey  are  not  plenipotentiaries, 
vi.  477. 

Independence,  not  claimed  by  Virginia 
on  lUchard  Cromwell's  resignation,  i. 
173;  tiilk  of.  In  colonies.  11.2*1;  Increas- 
ing tendencies  to,  288;  reports  of  pubHc 
sentiment  sritfa  reference  to,  2$9;  colo- 
nfcMl  diw-'ltilm  desire  lor,  340;  Peun's 
reference  to.  ill.  41  ;oocnplea  thoughts  of 
people,  142;  predicted,  153;  Lord  Cum- 
den  anticipates  it,  2M;  all  doubt  as  to 
nt...  ■  --iii  ..f,  in  Washington'**  mind,  re- 
nioved  by  England's  reply  to  Bunker 
Hill,  nnd  bcr  evident  intciillon  to  push 
tbe  war  witb  vigor;  General  Greene 
freed  from  doubt,  v.  63;  tbe  king  the 
Mthor  "f.  Ill;  forced  upon  Americans 
by  him,  111,  112;  the  |-e«>ple  more 
possessed  with  tbe  idea  of  it,  after  the 
king's  proclamation  called  them  rebels. 
106;  brought  by  progress  of  tbe  war  to 
America  in  all  but   name,  165;   tbe 


and  ratified  not  only  by 
.  Of  the 


work  of  a 

congress,  but  by  tbe   Instincts 
nation;  be  supports  and  defences.  ;i"> ; 
(Obedea  Wed  dm  by  arms  only,  but  also 

by  ill.*  p-iii.-y  and  sympathies  of  foreign 

Battens,  rt.  ~~  \  spirit  of,  loses  no 
strength  In  prosperity  of  tbe  country, 
173 
Independents,  the,  their  demands,  1, 
38*1  one  of  tlie  two  great  parties  In 
England  under  the  Iwtii:  Parliament, 
3»4 ;  a  true  representative  of  tbelr  better 

iirlnclples,  sir  Henry  Vane,  3*6;  but 
ur  breaking  of  peace,  would  have  been 
iikhv.i  |. m  minority,  886 ;  till  the  army 
with  enthusiasts,  387;  can  in  no  event 
negotiate  with  the  king,  3*8;  unit,  .an  1 
conouer  adversaries  in  detail,  31*2, 

Iinh  l»'udency,  spirit  of  religious  estab- 
lishment In  Massachusetts  begins  to 
subvert  fundamental  principles  of,  1. 
303. 

ludl  i,  victories  of  the  English  in,  vi.  162. 

Indian*,  the,  of  Virginia,  their  charac- 
teristics and  customs.  1.  SO;  their  hos- 
tility to  the  English,  M;  in  Mary- 
land, begin  hostilities  against  whites, 
but  are   soon    brought  to  peace,    190; 


ttlles  in  Massachusetts,  Endecott  ad- 
tbelr  porenai  opts  to 

convert  and  edu<  itc  th<  tn, 
courage«I  by 

■  ■'•*  of  their  barbarlrioi  on 
people  of  English  cotonlea,  11.377;  Id* 
volved  ta  conflicts  In 
French,  which  banished  them  ironi  (he 
earlier  limits  of  the  republic;   aspect 
of,  throughout  present  V  i 
uniform ;  eight  radically 
guages  east  of  MNsiwii  pi,  y!M; 
migratory  propensity,  380;  then*  prob- 
able    numbers    at     their      di- 

and  their  dlstribotlon,  4i*">.  40; . 
love  "f  society,  household  life;  their 

passion.  lltKTty  to  gratify  tin  ir  animal 

instincts,   41bj    DutrimonJ 

4ti»;  idleness  of  the  men,  and  industry 

of  the  women,  131,  133;  thriftless,  but 
hospitable,  433,  424;  ornelty  to  aged 
and  sick,  424^  have  HO  written  law,  hat 
gororumenl  rests  on  opinion  and  usage, 
4J.">.  reganlless  of  treaties,  and  fie- 
'pientlv  massacre  pioneers,  iv.  420; 
allies,  as  by  tho  British,  had  I 
described  by  a  Brunswick  officer ;  their 
taking  of  8cftl]«appr"\',d  b>  Bui 
v.  587:  in  Qermaln'i  new  plan  of  war, 
to  be  lot  loose  sioni  "f  west 

and  south   to  Florida,  to  murder  mid 
ravage,  vi.  134. 

Indian  war;  Cbernkees  Influenced  by 
British  agents  to  rise  against  Ainerl- 
cani ;  peopls  of  (Cast  Tennessee  threat- 
ened, but  faithful;  Cherokee*  and  out 
Nations  take  up  anus;  the  Creek*  re- 
fuse to  Join  tin-in,  v.  42U;  wan. 
lower  settlements  pour  upon  frontiers 
ttfa  Carolina,  whoso  people  take 
refuge  in  stockade  forts;  Indian* 
by  Cameron,  tbe  British  agent,  to  pro- 
mote s  rising  among  loyalists  In  upper 
South  Carolina;  opposed  by 
hundred  men  under  Williamson,  who 
destroy  Cherokee  towns  on  the  Keowee 
and  Seneca;  Joined  on  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee by  Rutherford,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, with  2,000  men,  and  the  jotari 
force  lays  waste  thirty-six  towns 
Choctaws,  Chlckasaws,  and  Creeks 
take  no  part  in  war;  Cherokee?*  breed 
to  beg  for  mercy;  attribute  their  dis- 
asters to  the  f»thernvfr  tne  water,  and 
give  up  their  lands  as  far  as  water-shed 
of  the  Oconee  Hovntain, 

Industry,  domestic,  in  Virginia,  ooco- 
pies  first  session  of  legislature,  under 
the  written  constitution,  i.  140. 

Ingersoll,  agent  in  England  for  Connect- 
icut, makes  report  of  Barre's  speech, 
and  sends  it  home,  ill.  447,  44-n;  stamp- 
master  for  Connecticut,  arrh. 
tries  to  reason  with  people,  but  finally 
promises  to  resbin  stout  ]m  wli. 
omiiu',   4:17 ;    urged  .    New 

Haven,  4!»;:  attempt*  t.»  place  himself 

under  protection  of  legishitnre,  but  1* 
forced  to  resign,  4:'7,4usj. 
Ingle,  Klchard,  commander  of  ship  seised 
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by  brevet  acting-governor  of  Mary- 
land; escapes,  and  U  summoned  PJ 
proouauhtlon  to  yield  himself,  1.  191; 
obtain*,  a  Letter  of  uiarque  in  London, 
and,  returning  to  Maryland,  raises 
:  i i'il  al  parliament;  makes  way 
«iih  records,  wl  102. 
in.'ii-.  rootoi   of  'l'liniiy  chunk,  Hen 

York,    and,    later.    bmhop     of     KOT* 

Scoria,  publicly  burns  lucent*)  to  Dlck- 
Inson's  "  native  candor,'*  ami  utber 
virtues,  v.  218. 

ingoldsby,  Captain,  demand*  possession 
of  fort  :i(  New  V"rk  ,  issue*  proclniua- 
lion  requiring  submission,  11.  SSfc 

lu-iru-  u  in-  to  iHWimlml'iiian  f«>r  pence, 
aineudod  by  Luzerue,  laid  before  con- 
gress ;  only  iiidi -i-.-i.-l.-i..  y  and  validity 
of  treaties  with  France  to  be  insisted 
uu;  as  to  boundaries,  fisheries,  Ac,  vl. 
376;  not  to  act  Without  knowledge  of 
France,  and  to  govern  themselves  by 

Luone'i  opuJon,  ..t;. 

Insurgents  in  Virginia,  thanked  by 
Louisa  county ;  their  conduct  approved 
by  S|Kittfvlvaida  county;  Onuun 
county  declares  that  "  tin-  MOW  -tin.  k 
at  Massachusetts  Is  a  hostile  attack  on 
this  at  id  every  other  colony,  ami  a  suf- 
ficient warrant  to  use  reprisal,"  lv. 
SSL 

IiiMirrcvtlons  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  spring  from  oppression  of  land- 
lord, i-  210. 

Intelligence,  tho  advance  of,  lii.  7. 

Intercourse  between  Inhabitant*  of  the 
earth,   its    iininciuuriiil    duration,   ill. 

fi,0. 

Intervention.  French,  in  American  revo- 
lution, beginning  of,  v.  .v.i. 

In\  i-ioii  •>!  England  :  Frem  h  and  Span- 
ish tleots  arrive  off  Plymouth  ;  db-cord 
and  disease  prevail  among  them;  re- 
tire to  their  respective  nome-porte; 
anger  of  S]>unlards  toward  their  allies; 
eager  to  right  the  French  rather  than 
the  English;  French  troops  wasted  by 
di-.i-r,  capture  of  Inland  >>l  Grenada 
tin-  oiil)   trophy,  vi.  US,  21*7. 

Ip>wb-Ii.  second  town  In  population  of 
Massachusetts,  advises  that  the  colo- 
nic -should  stuuddrin.  lv.  MB, 

Iredell,  Janus,  of  North  Carolina,  ad- 
dresses people  of  Great  Britain,  as  tho 
greatest  because  most  free,  anil  as  able 
to  preserve  their  connection  with 
AiiMii.ii  ••■ily  by  enjoying  the  sight  of 
Its  people  as  free  and  happy  as  them- 
selves, lv.  361. 

Ireland,  no  toleration  act  in.  after  Revo- 
lution of  1«08;  [wo  thirds  or  inhab- 
itant Catholics,  II.  191;  persecution  of 
DOtt-oonfbnnieti  by  Anglicnu  church, 
193;  its  fertility  and  line  climate,  111. 
M8,  Stt;  Invaded  by  English,  and  bur- 
deiied  with  severe  government;  ex- 
cluded from  benefit*  of  Magna  Char- 
ta,  34K;  decline  of  English  |K>wer  In, 
and  passage  of  Pnyniug's  law;  resists 
not  of  supremacy,  350;  ecclesiastical, 


military,  and  judicial  on  trace*  on  tho 
lea  11. 
and  -lame*  II.,  302;  "  Engli-h  colon]  " 
rules  the  Island  ;  papists  nol  pel  mltted 
Ul  iH  in  parliament,  or  vote  for  its 
members.  ;i.V.;  eharac'erisMce,  .,r  race. 
368;  patriot*  acquire  strength  at  out- 
break of  American  revolution. 
Presbyterians  disfranchised.  IBB;  con- 
dition   of,    considered    by    France    in 

connection  with  Invaeton  of  England. 

\i.  227;  French  ambassador  at  Madrid 
advises  Florida  Blanca  to  scud  an 
agent  to  the  Irish  Catholics;  peoj.lt-  i.f. 
by  taking  lulvantago  of  Lord  S 
Want  of  forethought,  gain  more  liberty 
than  they  could  have  won  by  Insurrec- 
tion j  parliament  of.  abhors  tlie  Ameri- 
can  rebellion,  and  allows  Lord  North 
to  employ  four  thousand  men  of  the 
Irish  army  in  America,  878;  refused 
militia  by  Lonl  North;  rising  of  the 
people  in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  or- 
ganization of  Ufty  thomwfl  volun- 
teers; parliauieut  yield*,  and  concede! 
free  trad.',  ;t7:i .  emancipation  oomeato, 

through   success   in    Anierii    i.     W- .    !•■- 

stralnts  on  liberty  removed;  though 
owing  gratitude  to  the  fJnlti  u  State*, 

the  legislature  votes  £luo,uuo  for  the 
levy  of  seamen,  -HI*. 

Irish,  the,  send  aid  to  Plymouth  iluring 
King  Philip's  war,  i.  IK, 

Irishmen  In  Aroerii-A,  courted  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  induced  to  form  A 
large  regiment  far  Rawdon,  exclu- 
sively Irish,  vl.  171;  battles  of  United 

Btatoa  reatoce  equal  rfgbbi  to.  In  trade 

and  legislation,  yet  Irish  officers  ami 
m.  n  light  against  defenders  of  their 
own  rights.  4tw . 

Iruliam,  I.ortl,  says  Hesse  and  Bruns- 
wick have  dishonored  Germany  by 
levying  troops,  v.  179. 

Iron,  prodiift  and  manufacture  of  In 
America,  iil.  \'l;  committ« 
nieut  report  bill  admitting  Amexi  u 
Iron,  In  its  rudest  forms,  duty  free, 
but  forbidding  erection  of  rolling-mills, 
platlng-forgee,  cv< ..  i-  10;  prop^.&al  in 
parliament  to  demolish  every  sllttlng- 
mill  In  America,  43. 

Iroquois,  the,  renew  invasion*  of  Huron 
country,  il.  SUf  five  sachems  visit 
i.iu.en'Anne,  and  avow  their  willing- 
ness to  help  In  conquest  of  Canada, 
B79, 

Issues  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies;  appointment  of  agent  In  Eng- 
land by  Massachusetts;  right  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor to  alt  In  council, 
though  "not  elected,  iv.  41;  Bernard*! 
recommendation  that  the  council  k- 
come  a  body  of  royal  nomination;  the 
navigation  arts,  the  billeting  act,  the 
acts  restraining  1ml  .pinion 

through    the    country    divided    as    to 
slave-trade;  restraints  on  industry  in- 
operative, 42;  no  province  hail  i 
to  comply  with  billeting  act,  4£,  A&\ 
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TftlMlty  of  navigation  net*  never  de- 
i  nled  l.y  any  public  t»*ly  In  America, 
48;  no  pracubaj  goeatua  save  as  to 
legality  or  writs  or  assistance,  and  the 
authorities  of  England  bail  deckled 
Dial  they  were  nut  warranted  by  law, 
43. 

Irreliglon,  to  be  punished  as  a  civil  of- 
fence, I  363. 

Italy,  In.  the  United  States  boj*  for  aid 

Ir the  ruler  of  Florence:  but  south 

..f  Italy  follows  Spain,  t1.  91. 

Izaril,  brings  crazy  charges  against 
Franklin,  vi.  67. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  shares  in  the  fight 

at  Hanging  Book.  vi.  2J3.  274. 
Juck*<n,  Kit  hard,  GrenviuVa  secretary, 

of  Cooneetfeal  end  ivnnsylva- 

nia,  til  37:i ;  advises  Grenvillo  against 
taxation  of  colonics  without  represen- 
tation, 306;  appointed  Jojttf  agent  of 
Massachusetts,  408;  speaks  aid  rofoj 
against  stamp-tax.  445,  +46;  refuses  to 
be  of  the  commission  for  peace,  vi- 

To. 

Jamaica,  assembly  of,  affirms  rights  of 
oolootae,  iiii-i  entreMa  the  king  to  in- 

moil  la  tor  between  his  European  and 
American  subject  h;  ill-.  I  aim*  int.  n 
tlou  of  joining  American  «  oufuderu*  j . 

iv   1 
Jajnea.  an  artillery  officor  In  New  York, 
Mi  tin.  it-  agalnal  the  people.  Hi.  506. 

James  I.  fuvoi>  rolniit/atlon,  1.04;  grants 
p.iu-ni  v>  (i.ii'u.-rt  in. I  1'opham  "t.i 
OedOM  a  OOtony  Into  Virginia,"  95; 
trainee  a  ooite  of  laws  for  It,  !t6;  de- 
Biro*  to  eontrol  the  London  company, 
11.".;  o.iirfH  favor  of  Spanish  king,  14.">; 
notifies  company  that  ho  will  appoint 

Ofloen*  and  liolil  supreme  control  of 
eol onial  afliir-,  146;  appoints commls- 
simcrs  to  proceed  to  Virginia,  and  ex- 
amine Its  condition,  14.  j  forms  oolo- 
11i.il  administration  on  principles  of 
accommodation.  150;  his  character  ami 
theological  opinion-,  288,  839;  identities 

Intevaeta  of  Ragtteb  church  with  thoae 

of  In-  ■  .  :r„1';  leasts  that  he 

had  "ix-ppered  the  Puritans,"  200. 
James   11.,   his  accession   seems   auspi- 
cious for  Maryland;  resolves  to  bring 

colonic   int.*   d]nd    depeodanea   on 

crown,  and  put  a  new  tax  on  products 
of  Maryland,  if.  8,  9;  orders  a  writ  of 
(HO  warranto  agulnst  proprietary's 
.;.  '.>;  Inexorable  to  Monmouth 
and  his  friends;  Ids  letter  to  Virginia. 
14;  Ms  enarw  Mr,  138,  ISO,  Ml  roplj 
to  Andros's  letter.  rei:oininendlng  con* 
cession  of  legtanuive  franchleee,  I4fl; 
his  nl-ject  iii  consolidating  northern 
1  .l,.hles,  154;  yields  to  Koman  CftthoUo 

buftnvnoe,  169;  on  landing  of  wiiiiam. 
flei  I  b(  fond  the  sea,  171;  courts  church 
of  England,  219;    long  a  proprietary 

In  America,  consolidates  his  colonies 
in  one  government  j  bin  plan  adopted 
under  William  111.,  l'T4. 


Jam. -a    Island,   Charleston    hart- 
campmeiii  on.  supplied  with  pin*  and 
balls  from  king's  an 

Jasper,  William,  sergtvuit  In  Fori 

trie,  i  >g  shot  away  by  the 

enemy,  v   2»0;  decline*  a  Hoot.  1 
com  ml 

Jay,  John,  ■  lawyer  of  New  Torfc, 
of  party  which  dreads  an  actual  cou- 
nt.;! with  Great  Britain;  his  character, 
ami   lore   of  liberty,  lv.   I 
address  to  th.r  liritif.li  r.ieon]e,  1 
abhors  "the  malignant  charge  of  as- 
plrlug  after  Independence,*'  406;  pro- 

5 mob  to  lay  waste  l»ng  Island.  burn 
ew  York  city,  atid  1  High- 

lands, v.  367 ;  Brat  chief  Jo* 
of  New  York;  meets  not  a  tdugle  Ainei- 
ican  willing  to  aooept  peace  under  Lord 
North'!  terms,  vi.  Tl ;  think* 
pire  aJreaiiy  too  an 
erncd;    commends    triple    allU; 
France, United Statea, and  Spain,  it-. 
a  anroy  to  Spain,  8Dfij   ehaeoa 

commissioner  of  peace,  37ft;   In  Paris, 
stays  ]M*ace  negotiation*.  In&istln 
1 1  iilej .endence  should  be  ack now  leugi  1  1. 
and     troops   withdrawn;     proposes   a 
proclamation  of  Independence  andai 
the  great  seal.  4,";    tbluka  V.t  j 
.I...*  11. .t  wiidj  independence  acknowl- 
edged   lill    France    has    need    01 
refuses  to  treat  aitn  OvwaJd  on 
commission,  406;  bis  discussion  with 
Aranda;  says  America  win  be  content 
with  no  boundaries  sh'Tt  of  tl 
slsslppl,    474;     draws    op    artir. 
peace,  adding  a  clause  for  reciprocal 

in    of    commerce,    4T1; 
Shelhurne's  plan  to  make  w|M  land* 
In    I'nitcd    Stat. -I*    vi.  Id    something  to 
loyal  refugees,  and  tho  restora 
loyalists  i"  their  civil  rights,  earning 
both  points,  474,  475. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  prepares  declaration 
uf  the  conference  which  eeta  forte  tho 
policy  of  Virginia,  lv.  336; 
the  port-bill,  and    -1-.   it    ik 
,  Ddure  it.  another  ad  will  f.ii 
complete  despotism,  339  j  sends  1 
t.i    Virginia   convention,    arbJcJ 
shadows   tho  doclaraii"n    <-f  it: 
deuce.    359;     enters  v      ;, 

bis  preamble  is  adi 
to  -haw  declnratiou  of   Indepen 
322;    his   training,  character,   an>l    in- 
tellectual bias,  323,  324;  writ*-* 
1  at  i>u,  submits  It  to  Franklin  and  John 
Adams,  and  reporta  it  t"  eongrena,  324; 
anthentloated  by  president  an 
tary,    and    given    to    the    world,    3X'; 

appointed  member  of  oommlai 
make  a  treaty  with  Fran 
cllnce,     4U»;      governor     ol      \ 
draws  preamble  to  bill   to   etc. 
Ugloni  freedom  in  Virginia,   irl 
•2"',    hi   collar  ess,  keep*  Virginia    and 
Ma-saciiiipetts  tncloae  union.  3D1;  hla 
views  of  slavery ;  trembles  for  nil 
try,  and   hopes  emancipation  is  mar, 
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304;  announces  to  congress  Virginia's 
surrender  of  her  title  to  land*  BOftlH 
went  of  the  Ohio,  352:  agrees  with 
Madison  a*  to  power  ■  -f  e-m^n  «-  over 
states,  :jft6;  protests  again*!  (he  Idea 
of    a    dictator;    in  iigtnn    to 

visit  Virginia,  in  cheer  it-  i» ■-.].!. ■.  -iu. 

Jeffries.  Lord  Chief  Justice,  his  estimate 
of  value  of  condemned  prisoners,  11. 
14 ;  hid  address  to  Baxter,  67. 

Jenklnson,  Charles,  an  Oxford  scholar, 
ridicules  the  charge  that  Knglumi  Is 
Ambitious,  111.  155;  Bute's  conlWlenti.il 
umhT-sr.-ruiury.  2»"-*» ;  hi*  unwllll 
to  talk  of  'he  struggle  with  America. 
394;  persuades  (irenville  to  carry  out 
hi.-  plan  for  taxing  colonies,  396;  re- 
ports a  bill  making  some  commercial 
changes  Injurious  to  colonies,  414; 
urges  (ironvlllc  to  forward  the  stamp 
I  IT;  argues  that  America  ought 
to  submit  to  every  act  of  British  legis- 
lature, iv.  422. 

Jenvna.  Soarue,  mocks  at  Otls's  views 
of  lusohjiice  of  New  York  ami  Mas- 
sachusetts, III.  441-443. 

Jersey.  I >1  •:  of,  French  make  a  vain 
attempt  to  recover  It,  vl.  375. 

Jesuits,  the  arrival  of.  In  Canada,  1-  19; 
the  ordet  enriched  by  an  Imposition  on 
the  fisheries  and  the  fur-trade;  they 
reach  the  St.  I-awrence  ltiver,  21 ;  Join 
Lord  Baltimore'scolony,  1H4;  areorer- 
ruled  by  him.  1!»0,  191;  seized,  and 
phipped  to  Kngland,  192;  escape  to 
Virginia.  200 ;  order  founded  by  Loyola, 
and  designed  to  arrest  Reformat  i m, 
II.  SM;  their  lnI)ors  iu  Canada,  300; 
life  of.  among  the  Hurons,  MB;  their 
explorations  extend  to  Luke  Michigan. 
305;  heroic  death*  of,  3I'J;  penetrate  to 
fmr  west,  320;  appeal  to  king  of  France 
to  assume  defence  of  Now  Fran' ■•-.  889  j 
indue.'  A!hmi:iMs  to  break  treaty  and 
res  urns"  aoatlHtJes  against  The  English, 
353;  Iu  Spain,  Charles  HI.  obtains 
assent  of  the  pope  to  abolition  of  the 
order;  put  on  board  shljis,  to  land 
where  they  could;  power  of  Spain 
promoted  by  their  activity,  and  her 
authority  over  Spanish  emigrants 
weakened  by  their  banishment,  vl. 
87 ;  separation  of  New  from  Old  World 
described  by  one  of  them,  »s 

Jews.  the.  find  an  asylum  and  freedom 
of  conv  it-mv  in  Bbodfl  Island,  1.  431. 

J.-L'u. -s,  l-.i.ic,  >-.tiiip:iiii>iii  of  Ka\  ii.  I -:i  ill . 
fl.  307;  first  bears  cross  to  Mohawks, 
308;  captured  '■>'  Mohawks,  and  cruelly 
treated.  300;  Is  ransomed  by  the  Dutch, 
310;  received  as  envoy  by  Mohawks, 
and  offers  friendship  of  France  to 
Onondagaa.  312;  goes  to  found  a  per- 
manent mission  among  the  Five  Na- 
tions, and  Is  killed,  313. 

Johnson,  agent  of  Connecticut  in  Eng- 
land, sincerely  desirous  to  avoid  a 
rupture,  It.  65;  reports  to  England 
that  jieople  of  Connecticut  are  tired 
of  altercation,  and  discretion  would 


restore  quiet,  226;  sent  as  envoy  of 
<  OUneetMUt  CO  Boston,  but  receives 
nothing  but  falsehood  from  Gage,  540, 
541. 

Jotaaoa,  Francis,  arraigned  for  dissent, 
forced  to  abjure  the  realm;  gathers 
exiled  Southwork  church  in  Amster- 
dam, i  ..; 

Johnson.  Guy,  removing  American 
missionaries  from  (he  Six  Nations, 
iv  r>lu;  sent  to  rouse  Six  Nations  to 
take  up  anus  against  the  rebel-.  fHj 
ottered  protection   by  continental  enn- 

Spsse,  on  con dlt ion  thai  he  would  prom- 
ts neutrality  tor  biniM-lf  and  Indians 
under  his  care.  571;  active  In  insulat- 
ing settlers  In  Cherry  Valley,  winning 
support  of  -Six  Nations,  ami  duping 
magistrates  of  Schenectady  and  Al- 
bany, 575;  lavishes  promises  OH  thfi 
Six  Nations  and  the  savages  of  north- 
west Canada,  In  the  Interest  of  Brit- 
ain; confers  with  them  at  Montreal, 
where  savages  promise  groat  deeds 
in  the  field,  v.  25. 

Johnson.  Lady  Arbella,  death  of,  i.  2*4. 

Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  thinks  It  no 
sin  to  pray  for  change  of  "  monstrously 
popular  constitution  of  Connecticut,  ' 
that     all    charter     IQTSriUMIlCl     might 

depend  Immediately  on  the  king,  ill. 
438. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  calls  Americans  "a 
race  of  convicts,"  lv.  168;  employed 
by  ministry  to  Inflame  the  nubile 
mind;  his  early  career,  his  philan- 
thropy ;  becomes  a  pensioner,  ami 
wriu-a  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny ;  *'  speci- 
mens of  his  wisdom  ;  his  jeer*  at  Frank- 
lin, Virginia,  and  ihu  Carolina*,  |y. 
491-493;  erases  a  sentence  at  command 
of  ministry*  comparing  himself  to  a 
mechanic,  for  whom  the  employer  Is 
to  decide;  lacks  the  highest  rule  of 
moralitv.  I  r. 

JooDHD,  Sir  .John,  commands  the  royal 
Yorkers  In  St.  Leger's  expedition,  v. 
684. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  disregarding  his 
instructions,  at  congress  at  Fort  Stan - 
wis,  extends  Indian  frontier  to  tlio 
Tennessee  River,  Iv    127,  128. 

Johnson,  Stephen,  pastor  of  church  at 
Lyme,  Conu.,  his  sermon  ou  the  stamp 
act,  111.499;  publishes  a  stirring  appeal 
for  lihertv  In  the  "Now  London  Ga- 
leae," 620.  521. 

Johnson.  William,  commander  of  colo- 
nial forces  sent  against  Crown  Point, 

«  HI.  137;  Is  wounded,  ami  made  a  baro- 
net. 140;  loiters  away  the  autumn, 
and  dismisses  New  England  troop*. 
141;  charged  with  all  Indian  relations, 
153;  succeeds  Frldoaux  In  command, 
in  attack  "ti  Port  Niagara,  214. 

Johnston,  Saimi'l.  of  Edenton,  N.O.,  a 
stanch    patriot;    Invested  by  last  pro- 

vinciai  .i.n^iV"  witii  povw  to  call  a 
new  one;  Issues  ■uxnmona  to  chouse 
delegates,  y.  53,  54. 


Johnstone,  a  dispute  between  Mm  and 
ill.-  commanding  officer  made  occasion 
to  gwn  npranuusy  of  military.  HI. 
443;  late  governor  of  West  Florida, 
savs  hi  parliament  thai 
bill  mutt  produce  a  confederacy  and 
a  general  revolt,  It.  '£01,  298. 

J»>hnst.uie,  BritMi  commissioner,  de- 
clare* tliat  no  quarter  ahoold  be  shown 
to  congress,  and  would  approve  the 
letting  loose  of  the  internals  against  It, 
vi.  i:.i. 

"Join  or  die,"  motto  of  "Constitutional 
Courant."  Hi.  007;  the  harbinger  of 
an  American  congress.  DOB. 

Jol let,  of  Quebec,  with  Marquette,  dis- 
co vers  the  Mississippi,  ti.  328;  accom- 
panies Marquette  on  bis  western  jour- 
ney. 329-333 

Jones,  Sir  William,  with  Francl*  Wln- 
niugton,  referee  In  cane  of  request  of 
Vn^iiiiii,  that  no  tax  should  be  laid  on 
llif  people  of  that  colony  except  by 
tln-ir  own  ODDMOt;  Uieir  report  ap- 
proved by  id-*  king,  i.  540. 

Jopsa,  Joseph,  delegate  In  congress  from 
Virginia,  writer  In  reply  to  Washing- 
ton as  Ui  the  comparative  powerless- 
iiohs  of  congress,  vi  MO, 

Jones,  Noble  Wiuiltcrly,  elected  speaker 

i  _'i  .)]■!-'  .  the  governor,  Wright, 
sal  the  choice;  the  iion-.>  v<»u-  Ms 
interference  ■  branch  of  their  privi- 
leges, ami  is  v-.'M-ured  In  HHWww-Mhj 
Iv.  328. 

Jonas,  John  Paul,  one  of  first  appointed 
of&cvn  of  AmorinMi  navy,  v.  410; 
gains  honor  in  com  mead  of  single 
ships,  411  ;  encounters  British  mer- 
chant fleet,  under  OOUVOf  of  two 
(<-s,  vi.  241;  captures  both  of 
then  ;  the  prises  reclaimed  by  British 
ambassador,  bur  returned  by  grand 
p.n-i.mary  to  Jones,  242. 

Jorl*.  Adriii.-n.  build*  Fort  Orange  near 
Albany,  where  eighteen  families  are 
settle.!,  il.  39. 

Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  assumes  Imperial 
crown  of  Germany:  desires  to  rival 
Kivdrrie;  a*s.-rts  right  of  freedom  of 
mind;  visits  Paris,  to  win  consent  of 
rriiice  to  his  acquiring  Bavaria  by 
inheritance;  Is  silent  about  American 
affairs,  or  taken  the  unpopular  side; 
will  not  receive  Franklin  or  Deane, 
vi.  .v>;  pretUsni  Uwl  the  women  and 
momentary  enthusiasm  will  induce  the 
French  to  make  war  on  Kngland,  58; 
condemns  the  rh-liig  of  Americans, 
and  couotant  In  his  sympathy  with 
England.!**;  compared  with  Frederic 
of  Prussia,  222,  223;  yields  to  < 
of  Russia  by  treaty,  and  gains  advan- 
tages for  commerce  of  Belgium,  300; 
incvi'd  b>  principles  on  which  America 
is  founded,  procluims  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, 

Joseph,  William,  president  of  Lord 
Baltimore's,  government,  asserts  di- 
vine right  of  proprietary,  and  exacts 


oath  of  fidelity  to  blm  from  assembly; 

assembly  resists,  and  Is  prorogued,  n. 

19. 
Judicinrv  of  OOlOBtasj    controlled  by  the 

orown.lt  279. 
Jumrmrllle,    commander    of     I" 

killed  In  tight  with  Washi- 
Junlus.  asks  If  people  uf  Great  Britain 

will    long   submit   to  be   governed  by 

so  flexible  a  house  of  commons,  Iv.  178. 

K.wmfj*.  Lord,  affirms  that  the  p 
anion  of  the  colonies  Is  Impossible,  iv. 
8ft, 

Kalb,  Lieu  tenant-colonel,  Ch 
l-s;,rv  t<>    \uieriea;  bis  quail  It  < 
Iv.  41;   thinks   the   colonic*   will    ulri- 
inat.-ly  obtain  all  they  deinaml.  ~:    t$\ 
serves  as  major- general  in    American 
army:    Is    repulse!    at    Phlladi 
and,  though  tbeableal  Em 
that  hail  come  over,  his  at*rv  in- 
clined,  v.  B92;   chosen  by  Lnfayeite  as 
hLs  second  in  command  on  the  proposed 
Canada    expedition,    vl.  44;    ordered 
south;    nnequal    to    exigencies    of  an 
American  campaign,  2T4  ;  at    Camden p 
bis   honm  killed    onder    him; 
badly  wound"! ,  fights  i m  (>~<r ,  charges 
successfully  Ilawdmi's  division,  but  Is 
overwhelmed  by  British  drago-ms  and 
Infantry.  380;  linger*  three  'lays,  and 
dies,  testifying  to  the  gallantry  of  bis 
command ;  congress  votes  blm  a  raou- 
nment,  281. 

Kanawha,  vallev  of,  *-\pl->ratlon  Of,  con- 
tinue.] by  Virginia.  I 

Kuskaskla.  British  truoiis  withdrawn 
from,  and  left  In  charge  of  Rxchchlave, 
a  Frenchman;  captured  by  George 
u^rs  Clark,  vl  Iku. 

Kaonitl,  minister  of  Austria,  win- 
es ambassador  to  France,  III.  l  - 
clares   that    Prussia   ran-' 
down.    If    Austria    . 
boasts  that  ho  ha>l  ell"-,  ted  the  alliance 
of    the    two   great    Catholic     lowers 
again*)  the  -mallei 
an  American  agent,  iW;  makes  formal 

iroposalsof  mediation  to   Kin, 
England,    224;    adopt  a    idea    <if    \>r- 
6 Mines,  that   negoM  i  ■  an  the 

'nlted  States  .iii'l  lit. ..it    Britain  shall 
{:>   on    simultaneous!*     with    those    >>f 
loropean    powen,   373,  174;    throwt 
blame  of  his  failure  on  pretensions  of 

the  British  ministry,  :ci. 
Keith,  George,  a  Quaker,  carries  doctrine 

uf  non 

magirtt ratios,  i-  tried,  ami  ' 

di-s»'rt*-d    In     hie    fi  l<  lids,    accepts1    «n 

Kngllsh  l>eheflce.  U& 
Kemp,  Richard,  inbetitute  governor  of 

Virginia  during  Berkeley's  absence,  I. 

160. 
Kennebec  River,  the,  Gilbert    and  Pop- 
ham  expeditloo  enl 
Kennedv.  Archibald,  royalist  manner  of 

New   Vork  council.  DMfOi 

encouragement  to  colonial  In  manufae- 
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tnres.  HI.  43.  44;  advices  annnal  meet- 
ing of  commissioners  of  nil  colonies, 
an  increase  of  quotas,  and  opines  that 
parliament  might  oblige  tlmn  to  con- 
tritniti*.  Mj  favors  a  "gentle  land-tax," 
and  depends  on  parliament,  74. 

Kent,  inle  of,  occupied  by  Clay  borne,  I. 
179;  title  or,  assigned  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, 188;  taken  by  Leonard  Calvert, 
102. 

Kentucky,  valleys  of.  settled  by  adven- 
turers under  grant  from  Chernkees, 
who  purpose  large  enterprises  of  Im- 
provement. Iv.  486;  commonwealth  of, 
begins  with  Independence,  A7t>;  :tn 
agent  of  settlers  In,  goes  north,  giving 
glowing  accounts  of  Its  fertility  and 
beauty;  in  excluded  from  congress, 
on  account  of  Virginia's  territorial 
claim,  v.  64;  flow  of  emigration  to, 
never  to  be  broken  by  alliance  of  Brit- 
ish with  savages,  ft  MA. 

Kentucky  Hirer,  a  commonwealth  riling 
on,  which  renounces  dependence  on 
Great  Britain,  Iv.  675. 

Kenpel,  Admiral,  ready  to  serve  against 
Kngland's  old  enemies,  bnt  asks  not  to 
be  employed  In  America.  Iv.  660;  tries 
strength  of  French  fleet  at  Brest; 
captures  one  vessel,  vl.  161. 102;  again 
tight*  with  French  fleet  off  Ouessant, 
without  decisive  result;  his  Inability 
for  so  great  a  command;  censures 
Palllser,  Ids  second  in  command,  and 
the  admiralty,  and  declines  employ- 
ment unless  the  ministry  I*  changed; 
not  punished,  but,  like  Howe  and  Kur- 
goyne,  lights  the  ministry  In  parlia- 
ment, 162. 

Keyser.  Thomas,  with  James  Smith,  of 
Boston,  flrst  establishes  direct  traffic 
In  slaves  between  Africa  and  the 
American  colonies,  1.   137. 

Kidd.  William,  commissioned  to  suppress 

!il racy  ;  fails  to  get  i  i.  li.  iiud  Is  hanged 
M  ti,,-  same  crime,  il  991 
Kleft,    governor  of    Dutch    possessions, 

iirovuBM  Insurrection  among  Indians, 
.  310;  claims  for  the  l>utch  I  lie  country 
on  tlie  Delaware,  di.  48;  orders  mas- 
sacre of  Algonkin*;  threatened  with 
deposition,  50;  rejected  by  emigrants 
and  West  India  company;  lost  at 
sea.  62. 
King's  Ferry,  garrisoned  by  British  in 
two  posts,  and  American  line  of  com- 
munication, south  of  Highlands,  out 
off,  vl  200;  recovered  by  Americans, 
with  country  above  It.  214. 
King's  Mountain,  battle  of;  British, 
nnder  Ferguson,  posted  on  summit.  In 
strong  position,  vl.'jyi;  I  he  Americans 
attack;  Campbell's  and  Shelby's  col- 
umns pushed  back,  but  rally;  sustain 
a  brisk  tight  of  ilfty-llve  minutes;  the 
right  wing  gains  the  summit,  and  com- 
mands British  position;  Ferguson  hav- 
ing been  killed,  his  force  attempts  to 
retreat,  but.  falling,  surrenders,  292; 
the  victory  changes  aspect  of  the  war, 


quickens  Virginia  and  the  Carotin  as  to 
new  efforts,  ■_".■:(. 

Kirk.  Sir  Dftttd,  and  his  brothers,  de- 
mand surrender  of  Quebec;  withdraw, 
on  C'hamplain's  refusal;  afterwards 
receive  capitulation  of  the  city,  I. 
261. 

Kirkland,  Moses,  of  South  Carolina, 
assures  Governor  Campbell  that,  on 
appearance  of  a  British  force,  four 
thousand  men  would  Join  It;  Is  sent  to 
commander  In  chief  at  Bntiton,  Bo  000- 
cert  an  expedition  against  the  south, 
v.  48. 

Kittory.  Mo.,  the  people  of,  offer  their 
lives  for  liberty,  fi 

Knowledge,  emancipation  of,  follows  in- 
crease of  political  HlHjrties,  11.  79,  -ii 

Knowlton,  commander  of  volunteer  ran- 
gers, killed  In  tight  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton; in  agony  of  death,  asks  if  the 
enemy  were  beaten,  v.  441ft. 

Knox,  lienor,  Oenml,  writes  reply  to 
Farmer's  Letters,  In  which  be  doubts  If 
there  Is  nnv  such  thing  as  repn  - 
tion  in  the  British  constitution,  Iv. 
146,  147;  inefficiency  of  his  command, 
v.  368 

Kn\phauseu,  lieutenant-general  of  Hes- 
sian army,  v  177;  takes  poaMaatoo  ><( 
upper  part  of  New  York  UhUld.  447; 
supersedes  Helster,  and  returns  home 

bo  die  of  wooded  pride,  M0;  in  oom- 

maud  at  New  York,  vl.  263;  fortus  bat- 
tall'tns  of  loyalists;  forms  three  divi- 
sions for  occupation  of  New  Jersey, 
315;  lands  at  Kllzabethtown;  is  har- 
assed by  Colonel  I'.ivton,  316;  instead 
of  eager  loyalists,  llntls  sturdy  lovers 
of  independence,  and  Is  confronted  by 
Washington's  army,  316;  his  army  ;<<l- 
rUMM  i"  Springllcld,  meeting  several 
checks;  burns  the  houses  there,  and 
retreat*.  318. 
Kosc'luszkn,  a  Pole,  disappointed  In  love, 
devotes  himself  to  frevdom,  and  enters 
American  service  as  an  officer  of  en- 

6 Infers,  at  Ticonderoga,  v   665;  sent 
y  Greene  to  select  a  camp,   vl    382; 
engineer  at  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  400. 

L* Aboiteveqce,  a  member  of  La  Salle's 
colonv;    with  Dubaut,  murders   Mo- 

range! .  11.  342. 

La  Corue,  commands  French  force  which 
found  shelter  among  the  Acadians  In 
Nova  Scotia,  111.  44,  45;  declares  his 
purpose  to  hold  every  post  as  far  as 
river  Mes&agnuche,  till  boundaries 
should  be  lixed,  4ft. 

Laet,  .lean  de,  memlier  of  chamber  of 
Amsterdam,  writes  an  elaborate  work 
on  the  West  Indie-.,  H.  40. 

La  Fayette,  Gilbert  Motler  de.  enthu- 
siastic in  his  love  of  republics,  and  ad- 
venturous In  tastes;  \»  Inspired  with 
sympathy  for  New  Knglauders,  and 
America  wins  in  him  a  rolantft  I .  u. 
564,  565;   dissuaded  by  fount  <h     U 

lie,   but  persists,    v.   362,   363;    «iue 


with  Katb  to  port  of  Los  Puira,  In 
S|i.lu,  where  ho  receives  the  king's 
order  to  give,  ap  hi-  expedition,  but, 
dijm'gardiug  ''-  <'mbark*  for  America; 
waited  Tor  by  the  Kugltsu;  at  sea, 
writes  to  hi*  wife  In  praise  of  Aiurin, 
bWj  receives  rank  of  tuajor-g.-ner.ii. 
when  congress  learnt  that  be  desires 
BO  Mtisloo  or  allowance,  BOS;  wounded 
at  Brtmdywinc.  keeps  the  fioW  till 
end  of  battle,  597;  wins  applause  of 
QOtlpaai  by  routing  a  party  of  Hes- 
sian*, vi.  H:  at  a  banquet  given  him 
by  elates,  defies  the  Intriguers  ol 
of  war.  and  makes  tltoui  drink  Wash- 
ington I  health,  11;  a  large  force  of 
liiitUh  sent  against  him,  when  Loo 
says  Aiii'ii':ui  kroopi  onniioi  stand 
again  at  the  ItrHNi,  untitle*  Washing- 
ton iiuti  hi*  preMnoi  hi  dm  l< 

command"  i  *  1  i \  i-i"ii  in  Kh"de  I<dand, 
100 j  t'xli'irts  savages  of  Canada  to  re- 

f.nd  Bngthu  asommlaB,  ITS;  return*  to 
'urls,  and  In  received  bv  thf  king  with 
!BDtlo  reproof  and  asked  by  the  queen 
•  r  gOi«l   IK-Wl*  of    *'  mil'   It-lmi.'d     Vnir-ii- 

cans,"  lt*0;  ail  vises  Vcrgounos  to  send 

twelve  Ihounand  m-li  t>.  America.  HBj 
wonders  at  the  endurance  of  Ameri- 
can troops,  919;  detached  to  Virginia  to 
capture  Arnold,  410;  reseuos  Wa\j  Oft*  - 
troops  al  Green  Spring,  U8i  urges 
Washington  to  march  t  >   \ 'brglhia  lu 

I ',   II"*;  (Miiivim  .ires  nil  loree  eight 

twn,  and  prophesies 
In    Mrmrvpiis,    L'O,   ift]    advises   Vor- 
psjIsM  t>»  await  event*  before  making 
ptiace,   ll'l  .   his  name  pronounced  Willi 
Lilon  In  1'ari*.  4;w. 
La     llallssonlero,     governor     of     New 
with  300  men 
|0  I  UU>J  ft)  (>Hin,  HI.  80;  taken  advan- 
tage 

phalli  ilieni  on  the  frontier,  as  a  b*\r- 
tJK   against    KnglWi.   30;    surrenders 

government  to  La  JoaqoMn,  ■;.'. 

La    Jnuuulere,  sucooasor    of    La    UaUs- 

muswVi  a*  govvrttor  of  Nov  Fran  ■  . 
Inatrw -led   jo  oon&M  BnaUrti  within 

the  pcuUisul  i  10.  XI. 

Lake  Cham  plain,  dlthVultles  of  Ameri- 
cans In  opposing  Carletou's  operations 
en  .  a  tleel  of  »ui all  craft  built,  and 
.iidrd  bj  Am  «ld  and  Water - 
hejTT,  r.  1-1;  Carletoti's  vast  fleet  of 
lUt'hoat*,  manned  with  sailors,  and 
WeU-osneervd  wl'h  .—.iKTatln* troops, 
434,  4*;  Arnold  attacked  In  the  rear 
fan  CarletiuVs  nest;  the  actt 
British  tW  anchor,  ami  the 
.   ■     -    BjfJ      tj    '  V   lp«    1     '.     pSUOBMd   !>> 

OarWton,  and  their  vsssihi  captured  or 

U7. 

••OsVe  easap  at.  111. 

.  Uluulng  i»f  Atwrvzusabss's  troops. 
M 
Lallem  i 

iron  and  mur- 
■   .i  st    U  lU    U     110,344. 
Usuiivivllle,  Jesuit  auassossarj  ■■stsng 


Onondaga*,   an    Innocent  decor.  Ibr- 
beurance  of  chiefs  toward  him.  11.  US. 

Laanoth, Chariea  day ■  French  v'.iunieer, 
first  mounts  the  parapet  at  Yorktowu ; 
wounded  iu  DOtfa  knees,  vi.  t:T. 

L-inea-t.  i,  Ma-.-.,  Iiidlu  amassssor*  ar.  i. 
MB. 

Lauding  of  the  British  at  New  York, 
September  13.  the  day  fixed  for;  four 
shlps-of-war  sail  into  Kast  User,  and 
six  other*  follow,  Washington  mean- 
time removing  his  guns  and  stores;  on 
the  fifteenth,  eighty-four  boat*  laden 
with  Irooni  land  between  Turtle  Bay 
and  the  city,  v.  »**;  Washington  Units 
Massachusetts  and  •■.mne-ucut  troops 
running  away,  and  Putnam's  <li 
in  lower  part  of  the  city  likely  to  be  cut 
oft';  his  jiersonal  energy  and  daring ; 
seems  to  seek  death  iu  his  efforts  to 
rally  his  troops.  900;  the  flying  patriots 
escape  to  Bloomingdale;  the  Ameri- 
caa  oolora  struck  on  Port  *ieorge,ond 
British  Hag  rahied  by  Lord  Dm. 
movementi  of  Putnam's  dl 
OUdar  guidance  of  Aarun  Burr:  it  is 
saved  by  n  woman,  400;  Wilmington 
the  I.lhI  to  retire.  4ol 

Lauds,  tenuroof,  in  Virginia,  i.  114.  115; 
of  the  commonwealth  iu  Massachu- 
setts granted  to  freemen,  SSI. 

Una,   Ralph,   _  I     Iv-iK-i^h,  of 

th«  eoionv  of  (urolina.  in  L6sB]  hi* 
ere  lullty,  i.  61  ;  lii>  discoveries  incon- 
sMsvablo,  83;  his  departure  with 
colonists  for  Kngln' 

n.  of  N.-w  llarapsMrs\  his  counsel 
to  ilie  king,  lv.  M;  roa-ls  to  army  t!„. 
declaration  of  continental  congress  for 
taking  up  arms ;  the  same  read  on 
Prospect  Mill,  amid  such  acclaim  as 
alarms  the  British  on  Buuker  Uill 
Into  battle  array,  t.  19. 

Langdoti.  president  of  Harvard  College, 
prays  with  Prescott's  troops  as  they 
start  for  Hunker  Hill,  lv  604 

Language,  the  English,  apostrophe  to, 
ill.  »£ 

Language,  Indian,  copious  for  matters 
within  Indian's  knowlc-lge;  a  syn- 
thetic character  perrades  all  Indian 
lamjnace*.  U.  410;  original  language 
has  a  Oxed  character,  which  may  be 
modlfled.  but  not  essentially  changed, 
416;  Indians'  lancnage  refutes  tsteorr 
that  they  are  wrecks  of  more  cdvilinsl 
nations ;  Improvements  In,  417. 

Las  Cs— s,  sucgesta  the  empl-.MP 
negroes  in  Hb>pank*la.  1.  US;  but  Ures 
to  repent  of  It.  135. 

La  Salle.  Robert  Cavalier  de,  a  Jesuit, 
but  leaves  the  fraternity:  goes  to 
Canada ;  ret  ems  to  France,  Is  en- 
nobssd,  and  receiTes  grant  of  Fort 
Kr»,utea*c.  ii.  3S3;  fired  by  news  of 
Manioette's  dtscoverkm,  obtaias  a 
oimmaasiin  for  psrSertwg  the  JM- 
covenr  of  the  Minsk****.  3M;  tnt 
bnjIfiliM  •  vessel  on  Niagara  tdier; 
proseeds  to  the  Uluxea,  Sfc;  n«iUs  a 
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fort,  which,  In  his  despair,  he  name* 
Crevivij-uf  ;  returning  10  Illinois,  UmU 
the  pout  de-*ertcd  :  descends  Miv.i*>- 
slppl  to  the  sea,  and  claims  territory 
fur  France,  naming  ii  Louisiana,  338; 
returns  to  Quebec,  to  embark  for 
France ;  forms  colony  for  that  terri- 
tory; lands  In  Bay  of  Matagorda; 
taken  f  tu*«e*slon  of  Texas  for  France ; 
seeks  the  Mi»fi»*i|«pi  In  canoes,  but 
falls  |  resolves  to  go  to  Canada  oo  foot, 
and  return  to  relieve  tin.'  colony;  shot 
by  a  comrade;  father  of  colonization 
in  the  ureal  central  valley  of  the  wast, 
33H-343. 

Laud.  Wllliarn,  archtrishop  of  Canter- 
bury, head  of  special  commission  for 
colonies,  I   SIS. 

Laudonnlere,  leader  of  Collgny's  second 
expedition  to  Florida,  It  55;  escape* 
from  massacre  by  Spaniards,  00. 

Lanrens,  Henry,  chosen  vice-president 
of  South  Carolina,  v.  235;  tliiuks,  if 
arms  could  be  had  for  three  thousand 
black  men,  British  could  he  driven 
from  Georgia,  and  East  Florida  sub- 
dued in  two  months,  vl.  256;  appointed 
by  congress  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  ten 
millions  In  the  Netherlands,  335;  cap- 
tured on  his  voyage  to  Europe,  and 
In  his  papers  found  an  unauthorized 
project  for  a  treaty  concerted  by  Neuf- 
vllle  ami  William  Lee,  361;  confined 
In  Tower  as  state's  prisoner,  302; 
transfers  South  Carolina's  contract 
fir  supplies  with  Holland  for  supplies 
from  the  state  to  the  United  States, 
and  pavs  all  arrears  from  Franklin's 
fund  at  six  million!*,  372;  elected  a 
commissioner  of  peace,  378. 

Laurens,  John,  serves  D'F.stnlug  as  aide 
and  interpreter,  vl.  150;  is  eager  to 
go  to  Charleston,  and  command  a  regi- 
ment of  blacks;  arrives  (here,  with 
advice  of  congress  to  arm  slaves,  256; 
scornfully  refuses  to  bear  message  of 
South  Carolina  council  to  Invaders, 
2~o  ;  •-hosen  by  congress  *j" ■<  i.il  envoy 
to  France,  350;  delivers  to  VMnofl 
ministry  his  demiitnl  for  a  loan  of 
t\M'tily-live  million  llvres,  ami  says 
ineuaclugly  that  the  failure  of  bis 
mls>ii.n  may  drive  the  states  to  their 
old  allegiance,  and  hostility  to  France, 
371 ;  e< mi iiian.ln.i detachment  at  si ■. rul- 
ing of  Yorktown;  among  the  first  to 
climb  the  redoubt,  capturing  Major 
Campbell,  It*  commander,  vl.  427; 
killed  In  resiling  a  party  of  British 
In  South  Carolina,  MS 

Lauzun,  Duke  of,  commands  dragoons 
at  Gloucester.  Va. ;  attacks  and  traru- 

Staa  down     I  i' i>  ton's   legion,    vl.   425, 
26;  carries  news  of  Yorktown  to  Paris, 
430. 
Laval,  Frauds  do.  bishop  of  Quebec,  longs 

to  go  on  a  mitwdoii  to  far  wesi ,  11   321. 
Law,  American,  the  growth  of  necessity, 
not  of  the  wisdom  of  individuals,  lv. 
568. 


Diwrence,  Richard,  an  Oxford  man, 
with  Governor  l>nimiuond.  brings 
news  to  ['.,,. mi  of  Berkeley's  violation 
or  his  pledge,  i.  550. 

LlwnBMi    governor    of    Nova     v 
a  malignant   persecutor   of  Acadlans, 
ill.  131,  Itt;  praised  fur  bis  cruelty  by 
hoard  of  fiM.li-.  1M 

Lawson,  surveyor-general  for  northern 
province  of  Carolina,  captured  by 
Tu.-..\ironi.s.  charged  with  severity, 
ami  executed,  11-  384. 

League  and  covenant,  (•pOfteo'  by 
Warren,  of  it<>*ton  committee  of  cor- 
i.->|h.ii<l.-tii.t'.  to  Mi~|"-n.i  ail  cotoiner- 
cial  intercourse  with  England,  and  not 
to  purchase  or  consume  gn.«ls  from 
there,  after  last  day  of  A  ugust :  names 
of  those  refusing  to  sign  to  Ik*  pub- 
lished; copies  of  covenant  sent  to  every 
town  In  the  province  for  sulwerfption, 
lv.  341;  this  act  a  proof  of  desire  fir 
conciliation,  341;  attempts  at  intimi- 
dation Increase  subscriptions,  348. 

League  of  Roman  Catholic  powers,  not 
omtiolli-d  l.y  |M>lley  of  Kounin  bigotry ; 
new  prim  Iplei  Intervene,  H 

Le  Curoii,  a  Franciscan  monk,  pono- 
t rates  to  rivers  of  Lake  Huron,  11,  2l»7. 

Leddra,  William,  trie* I  for  Quakerism, 
refuses  a  pardon.  00  condition  of  leav- 
ing the  colony;  Is  hanged,  I.  368. 

Led yard,  Colonel,  commander  at  Fort 
Griswold,  having  surrendered,  b  run 
through  the  body  by  a  British  olficer, 
vl.  412 

Lee,  Arthur,  supported  by  Samuel 
Adams  and  one  third  of  house,  as  a 
candidate  for  agent  of  Massachusetts 
In  England;  chosen  substitute  to 
Franklin,  lv.  200;  with  Richard  IVnn, 
presents  petition  of  congress  to  1  "art- 
mouth;  told  that  there  would  be  no 
answer,  expresses  sorrow  at  a  refusal 
which  will  cause  so  much  blootUboil, 
v.  81 ;  commissioned  by  congress  to  as- 
certain the  dl*|>ositlou  of  foreign  pow- 
ers, 141;  appointed  meinlier  of  commis- 
sion to  make  a  treaty  with  I 
410;  stopped  at  Burgos,  and  meet*  (iil- 
inaldl.  who  amuses  him  with  evtruva- 

fauces,  and  Imdsts  on  his  return  to 
arts,  536;  intrigues  to  supplant 
Franklin,  vl.  67;  against  ad\ 
Franklin,  goes  by  way  of  fleno*  to 
Berlin;  la  repulsed  by  Kaunti/.  at. 
former  city;  refused  an  Interview  by 
Frederic,  but  I  n-ated  with  respect.  12-'; 
bis  patters  stolen  at  instigation  .,t'  El- 
liott, British  minister  at  Berlin,  123 
Lee,  Charles,  has  precedence  of  all  mill* 
tary  men  In  America,  by  virtue  of  his 
r  ink  .«-  major-general ;  court*  ]<  it  riots, 
who  make  sure  of  his  aid,  iv.  373,  374; 
volunteers  mustered  by  him  near 
Annapolis  disperse,  owing  to  his  ar- 
rogance and  incapacity,  454 ; 
military  capacity  of  England,  and  in- 
sists that  in  a  few  months  efficient 
Infantry  might  be  formed  of  Ameil- 
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cans,  4M;  gives,  a*  a  toast,  •'  A  speedy 
and  general  tn»orrreriiin  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  In-Und,"  ttant ; 
cling*  to  British  officer*,  and  !■ 
American*  am  "bad  company  ;*'  hope* 
to  lie  m-vlf  alUrtOH  •oiuiiuikIt  In 
chief,  r.  4,5;  excite*  disgust  .n 
bridge,  but  respected  by  Washington 
on  account  of  hi*  supposed  military 
exjwrlence,  14;  British  officer*  dis- 
posed to  tamper  with  him;  invited  to 
an  Interview  by  Burgoyne;  publicly 
declines  to  meet  Burgoyne,  but  secretly 
writ**  him  that,  on  hi*  honor,  the 
A  tm-rican*  were  sure  of  being  sustained 
by  i-~  r :  m  i  •  ■  ■  and  Spain;  111*  nee  rut  kept 
In  America,  but  comes  through  Brlt- 
inh  ministry  in  Vergennes,  1H;  rVVUss* 
1>U  opinion  of  American*,  and  repudi- 
ates the  thought  of  reconciliation,  !*>', 
sent  for  by  congrci*)>,  in  preparation 
for  any  accident  to  Washington,  and 
his  coining  prayed  for  by  officers  of 
army,  :tli5;  after  battle  of  Fort  Moul- 
in-, tries  to  extort  from  congress  In- 
demnity for  the  possible  forfeiture  of 
lil-  property  In  England,  138;  blame* 

Wash  lug  ton  for  not  threatening  to 
resign,  440;  left  behind  by  Washing- 
ton ,,i  White  I'luiriH  with  1,500  troops, 
wit  h  hint  ructions,  lis;  i .  — .  I  v .  -  -  neither 
to  Join  nor  re-ehroroe  bii  superior,  449; 
remains  In  Idleness  sixteen  days,  in- 
different to  Washington'*  explicit 
order*  to  join,  45*1 ;  again  implored  by 
Washington  to  Join  mm;  returns  an 
evasive  answer;  orders  from  military 
obest  a  payment  forbidden  by  law,  4fl0; 
receives  two  order*,  after  loss  of  Fort. 
Leo,  to  pass  Into  Jersey,  "htrh  ho  dis- 
obeys; his  deceitful  Utter  to  Howdoln; 
p'«'-ives  Important  instructions  from 
Washington,  which  he  garbles,  and 
sends  to  Howdoln  with  his  own  com- 
ments, 461;  also  receive*  a  letter  from 
Heed,  full  of  flattery,  and  writes  an 
answer,  which  falls  Into  Wa.-hington's 
hands.  4iil,  4»^';  slanders  Washington 
in  a  letter  to  Gates,  404,  465;  captured 
by  British;  his  pusillanimity  and 
runt,  465,  466;  demands  advantage  of 
the  Howes'*  proclamation,  which  Is 
refused;  his  letter  to  Captain  Ken- 
nedy noi  gonolne,  466,  note;  congress 
and'  Washington  Intervene  for  him; 
ii  deserter,  he  redeserts,  and  offers  to 
negotiate  for  return  of  colonies  to  al- 
legiance; authorised  by  Howes,  ask* 
•  iHUrreM  to  tend  two  or  three  members 
to  him,  540;  his  request  refused,  and 
himself  suspected  of  treachery,  549; 
repeats  hi*  request,  v* It h  same  result, 
550;  presents  to  the  Howes  a  plan  for 
reducing  Americans,  at  the  same  time 
writing  to  Washington  in  affectionate 
terms,  and  claiming  pity;  bis  plan 
rejected  by  the  Howes,  550;  though 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  Kughnnl.  remains 
in  Vinerica,  550;  exchanged  for  PrssV 
coli,  569;  plotting  to  ruin  the  army, 


advise*  In  council  not  to  attack  the 
British,  earning  with  him  all  the  offl- 
■  vpt  Greene,  Lafayette.  Wayne, 
and  Ondwaleder;  at  BopeireQ,  urgr* 
building  a  bridge  for  the  enemy  rattier 
than  an  attack  on  them,  vi.  137;  says 
Washington's  plan*  riiu^l 
lays  attack  at  Moflnvmtn,  till  ordered 
by  Washington,  and  ile.n  Dsovea  lau- 
guidly  and  aimlessly;  tell«  La.1 
that  they  cannot  stand  against  Brtt&sfc 
soldiers;  defeats  ot>eratlons  by  con- 
fused orders,  139;  leaves  most  of  his 
command  to  act  for  themselves,  and  is 
then  Indignant  st  their  retreat.  139: 
abashed  before  Weehlngl 
to  the  rear  by  Washington,  and  leaves 
the  Held,  140;  treated  with  forbearance, 
but  writes  that  this  campaign  will  close 
the  war,  —  British  terms  being  accept- 
ed.—and  demands  reparation  for  In- 
jury; found  guilty  of  dinbt-d fence  and 
misbehavior;  suspended  from  com- 
mand for  twelve  mouths  by  court-mar- 
Ii..!:  censured  by  congress,  ami  dis- 
missed from  service ;  no  longer  bide*  his 
desire  that  America  shall  return  to  her 
allegiatii  ■  mvon  rotation  in  military 
office,  so  that  Washington  mav  | 
and  for  the  i' ulted  State*  predict*  two 
vears  of  anarchy,  followed  by  tyranny; 
dies  of  fever,  in  October,  IT8S,  142. 

Lee,  Francis,  delegate  to  general  con- 
gress from  Virginia,  v.  44. 

Lee,   John,  one  of  Franklin's   c 
before  privy  coum-ii,  iv.  888  j  hi*  reply 
to  Wodderburn  feebi 

Lee,  Major    Henry,   of  Virginia,    enters 
main   work  of    Paul  us   Hook   with    a 
party,  and  captures  one  hundred  and 
llftv-nlne  prisoners,    vi.    211,      1 
taehed  to  serve  in  the  Carolina. 

Leo,   Richard  Henry,  of  Virginia,    hii 

descent  and  education;  his  speech 
against,  slavery,  and  favoring  a  pro- 
hibitory tax  on  the  trades,  111.  378, 
270;  prediction  of  results  of  passage 
of  the  stamp  act,  418;  takes  | 
■  nee  which  announces  tie 
of  Virginia,  iv.  335;    proposes   i 

Kbss  that  colonies  are.  and  oughl  bo 
.  free  and  independent,  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and 
Great  Britain  is  totally  diet 
favoring  foreign  alliances  and  a  plan 
of  confederation,  v.  ?<;;■,  aids  in  fram- 
ing constitution  ,»f  Virginia.  303. 

Lee,  William,  repulsed  by  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  vi.  220;  concert*  terms  for  a 
commercial  convention  between  Neth- 
erlands' and  the  United  Stat.-*,  with 
I>e  Neufville,  of  Amsterdam;  this  act 
regarded  as  a  nullity  by  American 
commissioners;  dismissed  from  its 
service  by  congress,  236. 

Legge-.  chancellor  of  exchequer,  return* 
on  Pitt's  dismissal,  lil.  145;  dismissed 
from  office,  SOB 

Legislation  of  Virginia  colony,  its  char- 
acteristics, 1.  173,  174. 
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Legislature,  tbo,  of  Virginia,  assembled 

July,  30,  1019,  1.  119;  Its  proceedings, 

119,  120 
Leibnitz,  foretells  a  general  overturn  in 

Europe,  v.  Mi,  NT. 

ft  r,  Maa*-,  man  of,  think  it  their 

uni  v  to  ri.-k  their  lives  anil  fortunes  In 

(lefrlicenf    tll.il    liberties,  iv.    200. 

Lclsler,  Jacob,  matures  the  "  Dutch 
plot  "  in  New  York,  U.  173,  174;  gover- 
nor of  S'ew  York;  takes  possession  or 
fort,  227;  a»ks  orders  from  Sloughter; 
is  arrested  anil  condemned  for  high 
treason,  and  sentenced  to  death,  229; 
:    i  atUitruUr  reversed,  and  hli   print  I- 

Set*  ultimately  become  those  of  colony, 
n,  ■_.:!  .  nwiiibly  ol  New  Y-rk  make* 
appropriation  for  his  family,  233; 
charges  VYlnt-hrop  of  Connecticut  with 
treachery,  in  expedition  ugaluM  fcfon* 
treal,  351. 
Lelt«  h,  Major,  commands  three  compa- 
nies of  wMdoa'i  Virginia   regiment 

in  fight  at  Fort  Washington,  and  re- 
ceives three  balls  lu  his  side,  v.  40 j; 
"one  of  Virginia's  noblesi  ■ana,"  MA. 

Le  Moync,  Father,  envoy  to  Onondaga*, 
il.  310;  still  hopes  to  soften  the  Mo- 
hawks, 317;  cow  (wiled  by  latter  to 
return;  viMts  and  propitiates  Five 
Nations,  except  Mohawks,  319. 

Lenui-Lenape  Indians,  the,  occupy  Now 
Jersey,  the  valley  or  the  Delaware, 
and  the  Schuylkill  basin;  degradation 
of  one  brunch,  the  l>elawares,  II.  396. 

Lenox,  Mam.,  farmers  of,  resolve  that 
they  are  not  required  to  crouch  be- 
tween the  two  burdens  of  poverty  and 
slavery,  Iv.  260. 

Leon,  Juan  Ponce  de,  his  earl;  life,  1.  23; 
embarks  for  Florida,  and  becomes  Its 
governor.  24;  killed  by  Indians,  24. 

Leonard,  Daniel,  member  of  the  M.i»>a- 
chusetts  house  for  Taunton,  deceives 
the  governor  Into  belief  that  legislature 
tends  to  conciliation,  and  that,  on  ar- 
rival of  more  ships,  Indemnity  to  East 
India  company  would  be  publicly  ad- 
VoOatad.  iv.  312;  holds  up  spectres  of 
"high  treason,"  "anarchy,'  Rear- 
guing that  colonies  had  no  griev- 
ances, that  British  government  would 
mv.-i-j,  .ivv.iy  .ill  tc-i-laijee,  and  th.it 
New  Kngland,  or  perhaps  Massachu- 
setts, would  be  left  to  stand  alone;  his 
harangue  read  with  triumph  by  the 
loyalist*,    172.    IT::. 

Leslie,  a  British  officer  at  Boston,  lands 
at  Marblehead  with  two  or  three  hun- 
dred soldiers,  and  goes  to  Salem  to 
capture  military  stores;  proceeds  to 
Daiivers;  pledging  his  honor  not  to  go 
over  thirty  yanls  on  the  other  side,  la 
allowed  to  cross  the  bridge;  an  alarm 
sproads,  and  he  hurries  to  Marbl 
and  embarks,  iv.  4e7  ;  commands  Dun- 
more's  force  In  the  attack  on  Woodford 
at  1  ii-.il  Bridge,  v.  149;  abandons  th,. 
fort,  and  retreats  to  Norfolk.  150;  com- 
mands British  force  In  light  at  Fort 


Washington,  404;  Is  censured  by  If  owe 
for  Imprudence,  400;  lu  command  in 
Booth  Carolina,  and  lii-  t  r< » ■]  ->  Si\<-  up 
hope  of  nbJagMng  the  Mute.  *  I.  ML 

Lessiug,  the  antitype  of  Lather,  his  ad- 
monitloii  to  Ida  coantryiueii,  vi.  73. 

L'Kstrade,  Baron  de,  Joint  loader  with 
De  Deux  Pouts  of  French  assault  at 
Yorktown,  vl.  426. 

Letters  of  royalists  In  America,  shown 
to  Franklin,  In  proof  that  all  evils 
complained  of  by  colonies  were  pro- 
voked among  themselves,  wrltteu  by 
But)  hinson,  Oliver,  and  Paxtoo,  to 
bring  about  coercion,  iv.  245,  240;  sent 
tu  America  by  Franklin,  with  proofs 
of  the  traitorous  derJgns  of  their 
writers,  246;  read  to  house  ol  Haa- 
sachusetts  in  secret  session,  and  show 
a  scheme  to  bring  military  rule  into 
the  province  and  abridge  Its  111" 
vote  of  house  to  this  erteet,  203;  dis- 
cossed  ami  preached  upon  throughout 
colony,  MS  1  controversy  about  ilictn 
it.  Kngland,  2S3-98& 

Leveret  t,  agent  of  Massachusetts  In  Kng- 
land, Instructed  to  make  Interest  in  Its 
behalf  with  parliament  and  privy 
council,  I,  433. 

Levi,  Henry  de,  a  religious  enthusiast, 
made  viceroy  of  Canada  in  1624, 1.  21. 

I.'"i-  Andrew,  commander  of  army  of 
South-western  Virginia  agulnst  the 
Shawnecs,  Iv.  423;  remains  In  camp 
till  end  of  action,  and  "odium  Is 
thrown  on  his  conduct,"  424; 
forced  after  the  battle,  crosses  Ohio  and 
Joins  Dunmore,  424;  chowm  brigadier 
for  Virginia,  despite  the  odium  he 
incurred  at  Kanawha;  forced  by  con- 
gress to  resign,  v.  213. 

Lewis.  Charles,  brotbor  of  Andrew, com- 
mands a  company  lu  battle  with  the 
Shawnees,  and  Is  mortally  wounded, 
iv.  123,424. 

U'wjstowu,  in  New  Nctherland.  Invaded 
hy  Marylauders,  but  reclaimed  as  be- 
longing to  Duke  of  York,  11.  83. 

■I  .-.-.,  people  of,  resolve  to 
drink  no  wore  tea  till  repeal  of  revenue 
act,  Iv.  152,  163;  Hancock  and  Adams 
receive  there  a  message  from  Warren, 
announcing  approach  of  B1ltir.l1  troop*, 
617;  Its  population  and  sturdy  patriot- 
ism, 618. 

Lexington  Common,  April  10,  1775,  alive 
with  minute  men,  iv.  518,  610;  dis- 
missed, to  return  at  beat  of  drum; 
reassemble,  lu  part,  on  approach  of 
i'itcalrn's  troops;  ordered  to  disperse, 
and.  refusing,  are  Ilred  on  by  troops; 
bidden  to  tleo  by  their  captain,  a  few 
return  a  harmless  tire,  619,  620;  the 
first  martyrs  lu  the  cause  of  liberty, 
620;  their  eulogy.  621;  British  troops 
cheer  for  their  victory,  and  march  lor 
Concord,  R& 

Lexlngtou.  hy..  the  hunters  of  the  Elk- 
horn  valley  give  the  name  to  their 
encampmeut,  iv.  634. 


LUktaI  government,  an  enduring,  can 
be  e»labll*li'<l  In  England  onlj  by 
Jiui'ii"!)  .,f  ChaftJusoVe  followers  and 
I  Pflml  wing  of  Rockingham's  sup- 
porters, vl.  437. 

Liberties,  the,  of  Massachusetts,  bow 
they  were  preserved,  I.  367,  3M;  body 
•  if.  'Ii-iiij.n.l  fur,  332;  and  ii*  adopUoa. 
i  r  -.  prortaloD*,  839-480;  e*s*-iirbil 
el<  menlsof  New  England  life  grew  np 
before  their  establishment  by  author  - 
Uy.  335. 

Ltbcrty  In  England,  In  reign  of 
f  Itftrles  II.  i'-  I-  i  .iih  course  to  a 
r- lutein  Holland,  ii.  107;  the  largest, 
eidoyed  by  Connecticut  and  Eftoodfl 
island,  of  all  the  American  colonies; 
tii.-  two  coui|tare<i,  M3j  iiersonol,  in 
ttftilrs  of  conscience,  diffused  through 
fcCuropt  ami  America,  ill.  310:  the 
authority  of  reason  invoked;  skepti- 
ejain  the  method,  revolution  Km  ten- 
dency, of  die  new  rvtorm,310;  cause  of, 
ad  van*  -iuii.  i\ .  19;  jmissIou  fur,  in  M.i.— 
sachuselts,  such  that  dying  fathers 
call  their  son*  to  their  death-beds,  and 
charge  them  to  love  freedom  more  than 
life,  iv.;i;;i;  a  nuiriran.  defended  b>  ftu 
and  Kockinguaui.as  (be  bulwark  of  tbe 

right-  <>i'  tin*  British  people;  to  low 

America  Heems  lo  iheni  a  )u*aevll  than 
to  boh  I  In-r  coin|iieied.  v.  I8B. 

"  Liberty  ami  pfOpafty,  the  cry  of  com- 
mercial classes  In  England,  li.  1U3. 

"Liberty."  tin  eised  at  Boston 

by  CUtoma-otBflMl  b>r  false  entry,  and 
cnl  4»:i)  I ■>'  itiaii-ol'-rt  m ft  bOOtO. iv.  90; 
a  riot  r«-Hiiltn;  the  council  find  the  riot 
to  be  only  "  a  small  dfsl  urbanee,"  91 ;  a 
ti.ivii-im  i ■mi.:  'I nit*  address  to  gover- 
nor,  demanding  removal  of  the  ship 
"lii'iimry."  IH,  ft!;  Bernard  replies 
Udldlv,  but  lltiHtotlB  lo  gel  LffUOM  ■■*' 
tO   Bostoll,  VJ. 

LiMi'iurne's  scheme  of  government  for 
Did.  alter  ilearh  of  Charles  L, 
immt  --■  .n~i-r .-lit  offered,  i.  3'.«o. 

Lillic,   TboOphUoti  of  Boaton,  sells  tea 

In  violati t  agreement ;   finds  a  post 

*rt  opposite  bis  door,  with  a  baud  point- 
ing in  derision;  Richardson,  an  In- 
former, asks  a  countryman  to  drive 
against  the  post,  and  is  stoned  by  boys, 
i   whom  he  ItULa.  iv.  186. 

Lincoln,  Major-general,  commands  post 
at  Bouiidbrook,  N.J. ;  Is  nearly  sur- 
prised by  Cnruwallls;  retreats,  but 
regains  his  post,  v.  060;  in  concert 
with  Gales,  sends  Ave  hundred  troops, 
under  Colonel   John   Brown,  to  harass 

Bnnojue'a  rear,  vl.  5;  appointed  to 

so  ni  lie  i  ii  command;  an  Inert  soldier; 
his   military    career,   252,  263;     takM 

I i  on  .M-t.-rii  r>ld«  Cst  -'.iwuuiah.  188 j 

re-enforced  by  two  thousand  North 
Carolinians,  mi:  his  ort'er  to  rotiM  Mt 
OCOoDtadj  detaches  Ashe  with  fifteen 
hun. lie. 1,  on  M3  pa  rate  service,  254;  uu- 
ikes  expedition  against  Savannah, 
265  i  repairs  to  Charleston,  201;  tolls 


at  fortifications,  setting  sea  and  shore 
batteries,  ami  sinking  vessels,  365; 
refuse*  Clinton*!  summons  to  raraan- 

MSj    calls  counnl    f..r    the    rirst 
time;   proposes   evacuation,    but   dues 
not  act  at  once ;  the  British  re-en  I 
American    cavalry    dispersed; 
Moultrie  fails,  and  evacuation  impos- 
slbla;  signs  a  capitulation,  2*6. 

Lincoln-hire,  movement  in.  in  aid  of 
colonisation,  1.  iti".. 

Lindley,  Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Murray, 
re  and  bis  staff,  as 
approach  her  hoase  on  Ineleberg,  par- 
suing  the  living  rebel*  from  Ni*  York, 
to  stop  ami  lunch;  beguile*  Us 
a  twohours*  slay,  during  which  every 
patriot  regiment  escapes,  v.  400. 

Liuzec,  captain  of  the  "  Falcon,"  a 
British  vessel  of  war,  v.  31,  32. 

Lisbon,  port  of,  closed  by  Spain  against 
Low  Conn': 

Lisle,  forced  Into  British  service,  leads 
bis  battalion  to  Its  old  commnti-i.  r, 
with  Sumter  In  the  Catawba  settle- 
ment, vl.  273. 

Literature,  in  Virginia,  I.  176,  IT . . 

"  Lively."  a  British  frigate.  Urea  on 
Prescutt's  party  on  Breed's  Hill,  It. 
605. 

Livingston,    Robert,   of   New    York,   in 
his    eighty-fourth    year    foretells    the 
conflict  with  England;  bialaal  sranla, 
"  What  news  from  Boston?**   r.   US; 
bones  congress.  In  treating  for 
will  insist  on  having  Canada,  Hu 
Bay,  the  Florida*,  and  the  srhoh 
tineut.  lii'li'i-'ii'lent,  \\.   LAO. 

Livlughtou,  Robert  l;..  bis  comments  on 
the  stamp  act.  III.  420,  121;  Says  that, 
If  American  liberty  oho 
would  carry  his  family  to  S 
the  only  tree  country  in  tne  world,  r, 
116;  Unit  American  secretary  for  for- 
eign uffuirs,  *eudn  t<>  Franklin  final 
inr-tructlous  for  negotiating  peace,  vL 
432 

Livingston,  William,  bis  anticipation  of 
Independence;  Instructs  New  Jersey 
committee  of  correspondence  that  tea 
should  not  be  paid  for; 
general  congress,  fr.  366;  govern  -r  <•( 
New  Jersey,  proposes  nianumirv-ion  of 
ih  -i ■>.'■:.  i-.ihe  ;i>-'inl'ly.  bill  withdraws 
the  message;  Isdutermiued  to  push  the 
ine;uiuie.n,    305,   306. 

Locke,  Jobn,  his  genius  detected  by 
Shaftesbury,  1.  403:  Ids  error  In  fram- 
ing laws  for  Carolina,  i'M  ;  hi-  i 
laws  for  Carolina  bormonlaes  with  his 
theories  on  government,  4'.»7  ;  protests 
against liiterp"lat'  d  netlta- 

lion,  that,  while  every  religion  slkoold 
be  ttderated,  church  of  Kn^land  should 
be  national  religion  of  Carolina.  497, 
496;  created  a  landgrave  of  South  Car- 
olina, .III);  his  Ideas  of  government 
compared  with  Penn's. 
member  of  board  of  trade,  875:  Lis 
mlUlury  plan  for  colonies,  276, 13 '.  ■ 
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Logan,  long  the  friend  of  the  white  man, 
in  nmn  for  r he  ilaagfam  of  his  kin- 
dred, takes  thirteen  scalpc,  and  toys, 
"Now  I  am  satisfied  lot  toe  death  of 
my    relations,  and  will    »lt    still,"   It. 

London,  citizens  of,  cut  rent  the  king  to 
put  an  end  to  "thin  unnatural  and 
unfortunate  war,"  vl.  430;  the  same 
wish  expressed  by  public  meeting*  In 
Westminster,  Southwark.  and  In  Mid- 
d  loses  nnd  Surrey  counties,  431;  meet 
and  desire  the  king  to  dissolve  pnrlia- 
iii- hi  and  dismiss  the  ministry;  their 
address  refusal  by  the  king,  but  en- 
tered on  the  books  of  the  city.  602. 

Loudon  com  puny,  great  meeting  of,  I. 
1-1.  1-"-;  the  king  interferes,  election 
of  treasurer  postponed,  122;  auspi- 
cates liberty  la  America,  12fi;  opposi- 
tion In,  seeks  alliance  with  the  king, 
146;  refuses  to  surrender  charter,  146; 
writ  off/no  irttrrmito  against,  147;  dis- 
solved, and  its  pin 
what  it  had  accomplished,  14i(.  160. 

Long  Island,  planted  by  English  under 

Siuit  of  Lord  Stirling;  anus  of  Dutch 
.  thrown  'low  n  in  derision,  i|.  45;  tin- 
whole  of  claimed  by  Lord  Stirling,  65; 
battle  of;  Howe's  force,  the  moat  per- 
fect army  in  the  world,  supported  tiv  ■ 
vast  fleet,  v.  373.  371 .  V  hum  lean  force 
DOttly  militia,  374;  Washington  orders 
that  Jamaica  road  be  secured, — an 
order  not  obeyed,  374;  Putnam  rashly 
orders  Stirling  to  advance  and  repulse 
the  enemy,  376;  but  neither  informs 
Washington,  nor  onion*  Stirling  to 
retreat,  376;  f  Huron  gains  the  heights, 
376;  and  Howe,  coming  up  with  his 
whole  force,  orders  a  general  attack, 
377;  Sullivan's  redoubt  and  guns  cap- 
tured by  Hessians,  377;  and  bis  men, 
In  a  panic,  mercilessly  slaughtered,  a 
few  escaping,  378;  Stirling  maintains 
his  position,  and  after  four  hours 
orders  retreat;  his  gallant  feat  with 
five  companies  of  Marylanders,  at 
whose  devoted  bravery  Washington 
cries,  "My  God!  what  brave  men 
must  I  this  day  lose! "  endeavoring  to 
escape,  is  attacked  In  tremendous 
force,  and  his  party  cut  to  pieces,  879; 
refiifinii  to  surrender  to  British  gen- 
Mai,  gives  his  sword  to  General  Von 
Holster.  37ft,  380;  the  disaster  due  to 
I'utnam's  Incapacity,  380,  381 ;  distrust 
and  dejection  in  American  camp,  only 
Washington  winning  confidence,  382; 
he  inspects  American  works  and  Brit- 
ish camps,  and  encourages  skirmishes; 
receive*  valuable  re-en  fop  ■  ne  '.nts;  bis 
calmness  and  persistence  cheer  the 
army, 383;  resolves  on  retreat, 385;  the 
embarkation  uninterrupted,  and  nine 
thousand  men  landed  In  New  York, 
386,  387:  Inhabitants  of,  left  to  mercy 
of  English  after  the  battle,  and  some 
take  oath  of  allegiance,  392. 
Long  Parliament,  the,  more  Just  to  colo- 


nies, offering  eqnivalent  for  prohibi- 
tion of  foreign  trade,  i.  169;  It--  ordi- 
nance of  October,  1660,  a  war  nieasnre, 
1*19:  Its  first  acts  worthy  of  praise,  ;>i ; 
its  subversion  of  the  constlt utlon ;  the 
liberators  of  England  become  its  ty- 
rants, 382;  demands  control  ..(  na- 
tional militia,  383;  becomes  a  multitu- 
dinous tlcs|H>t.  384;  the  motives  which 
swayeil  it.  >1;  one  of  the  two  powers 
in  the  state,  the  other  being  the  army, 
but  possessed  only  a  shadow  of  power, 
392. 

Lotteries,  authorized  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Virginia  colony,  1.  Ill;  one  pro- 
poM*d  by  eofigress,  v.  646. 

Loudoun.  Earl  of,  appointed  commander 
In  chief  of  lirii »^li  tones  in  America, 
and  governor  or  Virginia,  ill.  151;  his 
dilatory  policy,  167 ;  assembles  large 
armament  at  Halifax,  169;  embarks, 
as  If  for  Louisbnrg,  but  Ml 
New  York.  170;  proposes  to  encamp 
on  long  Island  for  defence  of  conti- 
nent, 170;  recalled,  and  votes  in  par- 
liament to  sustain  British  authority  In 
OOtOBlOl  by  force,  lltl. 

Louis  X.,  of  France,  his  ordinance  de- 
claring that  every  man  ought  to  be 
born  free.  i.  130. 

Louis  XIV,  of  France,  declares  war 
against  England,  1.  MB;  Mi  r> 
in  old  age.  OS;  his  subjection  to 
Madame  <le  Main  tenon,  616;  forbids 
emigration,  610,  617  ;  advises  thai  tn>- 
qit'iis  be  captured,  and  made  galley- 
slaves,  it.  163;  his  rumored  intention  to 
send  a  large  fleet  to  lay  wast- 
of  New  England,  and  capture  New 
York,  367;  oypoaed  by  troops  of  many 
nations,  371;  bis  feeble  and  hopeless 
condition,  386. 

Louis  XV.,  willing  to  make  concessions 
forsake  of  [M')i.c  between  (Ire;,!  Brit- 
ain ami  her  colonies,  111.  116;  demands 
ample  reparation  of  George  II.  for 
Boscawcu's  insult  to  French  flag,  and 
for  unlawful  seizure  of  French  vessels, 
111,  his  early  training,  183;  his  assump- 
tion of  sovereign  power,  ill.  67'.';  hi* 
cordial  understanding  with  George 
ill.;  hate*  Protestant.-;  unscrupulous 
and  violent ;  demand*  unuualltled 
registry  of  his  edicts  by  parliament ; 
exiles  Malosherbes,  overturn*  the  par- 
liament, and  reconstructs  the  courts; 
his  vices  dishonor  him,  and  degrade 
the  throne,  lv.  238,  238,  resolved  to 
avoid  war,  260. 

Louis  XVI.,  becomes  king  of  a  land  of 
corruption  anil  distress :  Joy  of  Paris 
at  Ids  accession;  Voltaire's  comment 
on  him;  has  no  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies, believing  that  the  king  alone 
should  reign,  .    .-.-.-  M.m- 

repas  for  a  guide,  362;  by  order  of 
French  cuihawv  at  Loudon,  reports 
that  England  is  In  a  position  from 
which  she  cannot  extricate  herself; 
the  Americans  will  not  consent  again 
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to  become  her  subjects;  this  opinion 
adopted  by  Preoon  statesmen.  660; 
beginning  of  his  Intervention  In  Anier- 
Ican  attaint ,  not  Inclined  to  ji i- f  !.•)»■)- 
llon.  but  sees  danger  of  an  attae.k  from 
the  English,  mid  consents  to  the  Betid- 
ing of  I>u  Bunvoulotr  to  America,  to 
make   faithful    re|>ort  of   events    and 

Iuiblio  sentiment,  to  dissipate  Amer- 
fan  Jealousy  of  France,  to  make 
American*  understand  that  France 
wishes  them  well,  and  will  welcome 
them  to  her  port*,  v.  59,  60;  had  DOD* 
dcrod  American  question,  but  n 
no  conclusion,  221  ;  does  not  compre- 
hend or  heed  Turgot's  advi 
resolves  that  i>eace  of  France  shall 
not  be  broken,  but  allows  his  min- 
isters to  aid  America,  362;  bis  answer 
to  American  commissioners,  523.  524; 
t li  <u^li  the  measures  sanctioned  |>y 
him  are  «;tr  in  disguise  against  Kng- 
luml,  professes  to  Ik)  iinc'iulvocally 
for  jfeace;  does  not  express  sympathy 
with  America,  and  i-  impatient  of 
the  praises  of  Franklin,  525;  with 
consent  of  United  States,  oilers  Flor- 
ida to  king  of  Spain,  vi.  75;  does  not 
sympathise  with  Americans  In  auy 
character,  or  understand  how,  a  non- 
■nfa  and  a  Catholic,  ho  is  pledged  to 
tlglit  for  a  Protestant  republic,  84.  85; 
proclaimed  by  American  congress**  the 
for  nf  the  rights  of  mankind," 
130:  Louisville,  Ky.,  named  for  him, 
and  a  county  of  Pennsylvania  fbf  all 
son ;  would  have  been  welcomed  here 
in  later  years,  202;  Issues  dasJandoo 
protecting  neutral  ships  carrying  con- 
traband  g I--.   I"    '"'    revoked    unless 

England  grants  reciprocity,  234,  235; 
gives  freedom  to  all  serfs  on  the  estates 
of  the  crown,  anil  desires  to  do  away 
with  all  vestiges  of  feudalism,  297; 
happy  in  the  birth  of  a  dauphin;  iv- 
—  news  of  Yorktown  in  the  queen's 
apartment,  430. 

Louis,  prince  of  Brunswick,  chief  coun- 
sellor of  stallholder  of  United  Prov- 
inces, at  the  bidding  of  British  ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague,  vi.  Btt. 

Louisburg.  built  by  tlie  French,  the  key 
to  ill.-  St.  Lawrence,  the  bulwark  of 
French  fisheries  and  commerce  lu 
North  America,  11.  393;  invested  by 
English  forces,  ill.  194;  its  works  car- 
ried, and  French  ships  burned,  194, 
195;  Its  surrender,  and  desertion,  195. 

Louisiana,  Its  condition  at  D'lbervlUe's 
departure  In    1706,   U.   368;    people  of, 

In-efer  English  to  Spanish  doinln- 
i»n;  Indian  troubles  delay  British 
officers  In  taking  possession  of,  ill.  448; 
protests  against  her  transfer  to  Spain, 
and  entreats  king  ol  France  not  to 
■ever  them;  the  appeal  refused  by 
Choiseul,  lv.  122;  cool  reception  by, 
of  De  Ulloa,  the  Spanish  commander; 
people  refuse  to  give  up  their  national- 
ity, 122,  123;  Spanish  restrictive  sys- 


tem applied  to;  proposed  to  make 
Nan  Orleans  a  republic;  Ulloa  retiree 
t.t  Havana;  pa©!**  ssaoi  <<rh<-rrs.  and 

Prance  as  a 
or    free    state,    l.M.    121,     valued    by 
Spain  as  a  screen  for  Mi 
Loutxe,  La,  Abbe,  scheme*  toenttoa  Aca- 
dian* from  their  homes  an 
a  barrier  against  English,  iii.  80;  no 

Sates  MIcnUMJ   Indians  to  harass  . 
ish  setilrrii-  i. 

LonvoJ*,  minister  of  war  to  Loahi  XIV., 
ampkryi   military   force   uguid 
Huguenots,  I.  517. 

Lovelf,  of  Massachusetts,  writes  to  Gates, 

threatening  Washington  with  * 
clamor  and  vengeance,  and  say  it  ■ 
the    army    will    be   lost   unless   Gates 
come*  down  to  lead  it;"  represents 
Washington  In  a  ridiculous  character, 
vi.  M, 

Lovett,  Christopher,  projects  a  settle- 
ment at  York,  1.  257 

Lovelace,  Lord,  governor  of  New  York, 
begins  the  contest  that  was  to  end  In 
iu.li-[«endeneo,  H.  237. 

Low,  Isaac,  ch airman  of  committee  of 
correspondence  in  New  York,  lv.  32$. 

Lowndes,  Rawlins,  opiioscs  arrest  of 
Governor  Campbell,  of  South  Carolina. 

v.  m 

Lowndes,  Richard,  eleeted  speaker  of 
South  Carolina  assembly,  lv.  254. 

Low t her,  Sir  James,  moves,  in  parlia- 
ment, to  give  up  all  further  attempts 
to  reduce  the  revolted  colonies:  fafs 
motion  defeated  by  a  majority  of  only 
foriy-one.  vi.  439. 

Loyal  addresses,  In  England,  come  In 
from  publi. .  v   belief  that 

colonies  bad  long  sought  Indepen- 
dence; bat  measures  against  America 
acquiesced  in  without  seal,  v.  89,  90. 

Loyalists  of  Boston,  of  whom  two  hun- 
dred enter  king's  service,  desire  to 
retain  the  jpeople  as  hostages,  11.  540; 
regiment  of.  In  North  Carolina;  meet- 
ing of  officers  called,  but  onlv  four 
besides  the  Scotch  ap|>ear;  Scotch 
urge  delay;  other  loyalists  insist  on  a 
rising;  the  former  sure  to  keep  their 
word,  while  many  of  the  latter  hide  in 
swamps,  v.  I-'.',  «<f  N'irth  (  .; 
form  seven  Independent  companies  lu 
one  day,  believing  that  Comwalli* 
holds  the  state;  Tarleton  detached  to 
support  them;  attacked  by  Pickens 
and  Lee,  who  rout  three  ha 
under  Colonel  Pyle;  Tarleton  returns 
to  Hillsborough,  and  the  royalists  go 
bOBM,  393,  394. 

Loyalty  of  colonies;  if  tbey  could  enjoy 
their  rights,  their  greatest  happiness 
would  be  their  connection  witb  Ureal 
Britalu.  Ill   436. 

Ludwcll,  Philip,  made  governor  of  South 
Una,  li  198. 

Lunenburg,  Mass.,  feels  obliged  to  emerge 
from  obscurity  and  speak  its  nun  1, 
lest  posterity  should  curse  it,  lv.  253. 
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LnMii-r.  Martin,  Ihe  great  principle  of 
hi.  action,  ii.  IHO;  his  teach;-. 
lHi ;  finishes  bla  rolsaton  under  protao- 
tton  ot  Oarman  prlnoes,  MB;  revival 
tlu>  truths  ruscued  bv  Augustine:  tlu-ir 
Influence  on  the  world,  iii.  09;  hi*  rt-li- 

gimi   catholic,  Including   prinat   and 
aoMa  and   paaaant,    100;    rindicaloi 

man's  individuality  from  Um  point  of 

view  of  religion,  vi.  7i;  oontendi  that 

slavery  is  not  opposed  to Christianity. 
VI.  !>".•". 

Lutheranlsm,  direct  Influence  of,  on 
America  Inconsiderable,  II.  181. 

Lutherans,  tin*  Pennsylvania  pneses  of, 
willing  «>f  Trenton,  nays  the  Lord  01 
hosts  heard  the  cries  of  tin-  di-tr--~  ..••!, 
nm)  sent  an  angel  for  their  deliver- 
ance, v    4M, 

t.  Henry  Temple,  In  reply  to  Bnr- 
goyne,  testifies  to  the  spirit,  urbanity, 
ami  prosperity  of  Um  A  BMrtoU  i«eople. 
ami  predict*  that,  ir  pur  tu  pnw.f.  they 
will  evince  the  magnanimity  of  BOOM. 
Iv.  4x3 

Luttrell.  James,  who  hud  served  In 
America,  says  In  liotiso  of  mumnm.* 
that  Um  measures  of  the  ministry  are 
death-blow*  to  thousands  of  British 
subject*,  V.  IHO. 

Luzerne,  French  envoy  to  America,  con- 
ctodea  that  confederacy  will  have  a 
"I- iily  end.  If  given  up  to  the  Imtied 
between  north  and  south,  vj.  80; 
tnsjatt  ih:ii  aoauBMRMIMn  of  peace 
shall  have  such  Instrticiions  ,i-  will 
leave  the  negotiations  in  the  hands  of 
Louis  XVI. ;  warns  congress  of  danger 
T'i  <_ " 1 1 i i -■- 1  Star.--  «.f  a  war  mi  the  con- 
tinent; atii'ii'l-.  lust rii'tli»ii».  37tt;  ajv* 
peals  in  vnin  to  Huntington,  ol  Con- 
DflOtJoat,  to  carry  his  state  lor  the 
amend meuts;  a-crlbc*  their  accept- 
ance to  abaanea  of  Saiiui'-l  Adams  and 
all  New  York  delegates,  and  Sullivun's 
division  "|  the  New  Kugluud  vote,  377; 
argue-  in  favor  ■  <(  reforming  articles 
of  confederation,  413,  414. 

Lygoula,  a  district  In  Maine,  set  apart 
i'.t  t  hraunv,  i  .983;  patanl  (br,  brought 

altlgby,  who  fpiarrels  with  Gorna, 
.  M  «n  boa  tut  nugratratai  decide 
that  neither  has  clear  right;  Inhabi- 
tants   of    I'iseataqua,   Gorgeana,    ami 

Wells.  I'-Tin  body  poUtk  (of  aau-gor- 
eniment.  3Ih;  approprlaiad  bj  Maaca- 

ehilwtts,   .;!-;    the   |N'itple     i  ■  ',  il  i<  -  in.;, 

MO, 

Lynch,  delegate  In  congress  from  South 
Onroliua  had  written  to  the  north, 
■drilling: that  John  Adams  be  wad  hod, 
and  would  have  excluded  him  from 
f-ongrcss  f.ir  accepting  the  office  of 
chief    justice     In     Massachusetts;     Is 

doped  by  Lord  rii Hiuaanmil.  »   10ft 

I- v mi,  Maaa.,  oalli  ft*  *  provincial  con- 

ventl'-ii.  iv     ■.'•.!. 

Lytt.-U-.il,  Georgo,  Lord,  approval  prin- 
ciple of  stamp  art.  ill.  at;  daciarei 

that    exempting    colonies    from    one 
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statute  or  law  makes  them  Indepen- 
dent eommanltM*,  DB2;  dram  a  pro- 
test against  repeal  of  stamp  ad 

Lyttalton,  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
thinks  he  has  restor.-d  the  rov  .d  swny, 

iii.  8ST,  188;  makaa  preparations,  lor 

war  against  rhemkecs.  90 j  promises 
t.>  defer  declaration  of  war.  l-tit  break » 
Ills  word.  '.'31  ;  demands  the  MUTBUdM 
nf  twi  lit)  -I'mir  I  herokees,  its  condition 

of  treaty,  B3;  procures  signatures  of 
Gharokaai  to  an  nnaachonaod  cnarjr, 

traata  himself  t4»  a  triumphant 

entry  at  Charleston,  233;  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  lord*  ot  trade,  and 
h  aiaferreo  to  Jamaica,  234;  report* 
that  dlAcultJei  in  South  Carolina  were 
An   to  •*  having  no  standing  rc> 

m 

Macrvbbb.  stamp  officer  of  New  York, 
raalgna,  111   B8 

Maccrea,  Jane.  Ii  slain  by  her  Indian 
eacort;  Burgoyne  threaiem.  the  niur- 
direr  with  death,  but  i>ardons  him  lu 
fear  nf  Indians,  v.  5W. 

\|i'  nil-ill,  a  crown  offlcer  In  N'-rth 
Carolina,  furnishes  Informal  Ion  aa  to 
taxable  rapacity  ofoolonMB.  ill.  388. 

Mardanlcl.  an  otiicer   in   K^rl    Moultrie, 
dying,  says,   "  I)itn't   let   the  oa 
liWrty  expire  with  me." 

MacDotiahl.  Allan,  arrange*  wild  Martin 
to  raise  a  battalion  of  llichlamlers; 
the  plmi  connected  by  rumor  with  a 
m-gro-rlatag,  v.  B8|  aaudrtied  to  raise 

a  regimeul   of  IoVhIIhIs.  I"'.t.   sumnOBI 

Hoon  t"-urnuder  ;  in  daajM  of  bobig 
mrrottndad,  and   avolda  Hoora,  ana 

summons  Caswell  to  raninn  his  alle- 

fli 191  j  attacks  hint,  and  Is  <lt  ivi.n 
lack,  UBj   taken  prisoner,  1KJ. 
HacDonaldi  Donald,  a  veteran  of  slxty- 
Bre,  to  oornmaajd  ana*°f  ktyall 

North  Carolina,  v    IH'J;  taken  prisoner 
by  Caswell's  men,  102. 
MaeDonnld,  Khan,  *1n  of  Allan,  r.  63. 

Muedonnell.     with    a     force       >l     -  o  .c;. ■-. 

lays  waste  woal  bank  ofSaaqaahanuab, 
vl.  212. 

Macdougall,  lu  command  at  IVekskill; 
attack- -d  by  Bngltab  with  twkw  hH 
(brae;  burns  his  magaxlno,  but  with 
Wlllctt  repulses  an  advance  party,  v. 
560. 

UaedoogaU,  of  Now  York.  Indicted  fur 
treason  In  censuring  aasemhly  (<m  rot- 
lag  supplie-  for  troona;  refuaai  '■•  glva 
bail,  and  Is  visited  i>\  thmnaniM  In 
prison,  iv.  1H5. 

M;i.d.i\vel!,  oonuaander  Of  North  Caro- 
lina militia.  Is  rouled  by  K.-rguson  ;  hla 
men  *  ok  refuge  on  the  VTatauga,  an<] 
rooalva  urmpauiy  '<"'i  *M  Iran  Eha  »>*t- 
tlan  on  thai  river,  \  I,  . ■-  < 

Me   _'ililM>,   of    N.w     Ihiinp-llJre. 

n  Kreneh  force  after  baltla  M  CroWH 
I'olnt,  am)  tmu  them  to  tlight,  but  la 
killed,  III.  140. 
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H  m  K.  in,  landing  delrcate  for  Delaware 
fur  the  I'oiiiiiu.'ti',  v.  ii'.t 

Maclean,  Allan,  •Wll  U)  North  Carolina 
by  the  king '"  entice  to  royal  standard 
iii„'iii.iii.|.-r-  of  the  old  unty-seventa 

i.  ii   British  officor  in   Canada, 
plans  a  Junction  with  Oarietaaj  bear- 
ing "i  letter*!  diacomtttuM  by  Warner, 
iebec,  v.  121. 
Macleland,    lieutenant    In    Kenditeka'i 
Pennsylvania    comi>auy,    In     Arnold's 

expedition,  ill  an  ute  tnaroh,  and  is 
borne  by  in-  comrades  on  a  littur,  t. 
185,  129;  (Use  at  s.  rtlgan,  IM. 
Haopbaraon,  aide  to  Montgomery,  v.  i  i\>; 
with  lilin  tii  tli.-  I'r.iiit  at  Quebec, 
134;    falls  de  ,.|  vvitli  In-  general.  135 

Madtaou,  James,  sign*  Orange  county, 
Va.,  loiter,  pronouncing  attack  on  ,Ma«- 
RBcboaetU  a  bio*  at  erery  colony,  It. 
631;  objects  hi  convention  bo  omasa 
about  toleration  tndeelaraUoaofiigliU, 
and  ii  i-  amended,  t,  28B,  MO;  In  con* 

f;i.r-.-,  v.ii.-.s,  again*!  hi-  uwii  judgment. 
■  r  Virginia's  surrender  of  right  of 
navlgittion  of  the  Muunaaippl.  above  the 
3lat  degree.   <•!   ucrili    lalliude,  vl.  351 ; 

drafta  a  report,  in  conformity  to  adfioa 

of  Washington,  us  to  power  of  congress 
over  states.  355,  356;  never  cease*  lib* 
eAbrti*  to  m  reugthen  congress  3o6. 

iiiiel,    cnmuiandci    "f    Fort 

Washington,  v.  -iiT;  raphes  to  Howe's 
damnum  fi.r  surrender,  that  he  will 
bold  it  to  the  but,  450;  od  tiecond  de- 
mand, auks  delay,  but  Uuallv  yield*, 
453. 

M  iboaMtanlaa  brought  into  Intercourse, 
Ah  well  as  conflict,  with  Europe  and 
the  East,  111.  6. 

Main.-,  frontier  <>f  French  dominions  cx- 
'  -ii'  l«-l  '"  heart  of,  Ii  365;  lu  coloniza- 
tion delayed  by  distribaUoa  "f  its  ter- 
ritory, i.  '-'iij;  popular  temper  favorable 
t.»  royalty,  44>;,  in  land  beyond  Ken* 
nelht',  commissioner*  lto>ritute  a  (TOT- 
ar&nieAl  la  name  of  Duke  of  fork, 
44*1,  447;  Mas»aehu*elt*.  by  buying 
tiorgos's  claim,  becomes  propria turv  oi, 
170. 

M-iintenon,  Mine.  ije.  her  rarer  ami  her 
policy,  i.  5X5,  51«;  her  triumph  appar- 
ently complete,  517. 

M. inland.  Barries   Hrltlsh  troops  from 

Beauforl  to  rate i  Barannab,  vi. 

259;  arrive*  in  time  to  warrant  Pw 

In  refiiKint*   D'ExIain^'o  summons,  iiUO. 

Malcolm,  Daniel,  "f  Boston*  shut*  hi* 
house  against  marshal  of  ooturt  Of  ivl- 
nilrolty,  wlio  dares  not  use  force,  lv. 
21. 

Major-generals,  American,  circled  by 
continental  congress,  —  Ward,  Charles 
Lw,  Schuyler,  and  Putnam,  v.  4;  con- 

tinent  takes  anna,  with  only  on 
Bwoffloarwnolnaplrnatrual  and  love, 
ami  not  one  below  able  to  aid  him  eiM- 
elcntly,  ot  to  incceed  him,  8 
Malcolm,  John,  once  aide  to  Governor 


Tryon,  now  a  cti»tom*-rtfllcor  In  Boston, 

having  provoked  populace,  la  taxTod 

and  leathered,  It.  ->"• 

praises  tin*  An 

eminent.    It.    "•-      remonMraftea   with 

Louis  XV..  and   la  exiled,  236,  £»;  fc- 

vora  peace,  » 

.   right  or  --if-  ei 

tjon  b*  f  enmmnnli 

Malfnody,  an  Incompetent  I 

soul  by  Charles  Lea  n*TriiYi 

in  Ithu'dc  Island,  v     W.T 
Malt /.an,   Prussian    minister  in   London, 

writes  in  Frederic  thai   "the  STOalssat 

attention  will  Batter  lbs  ministry  be- 

\  mid  expression,"  \  i   IU 

1  irl  of,  member  of  onlosual 

oouncll,  appointed   by  Charles   u  .  I. 

4 lit;  his  services  set 

leal  by  Lord  Say  and  Baal,  41*,  MM. 
Manchester,   Duke  of.  taya    sbal  "  Uie 

Ttolenoe   of  tne    times    has    an 

America  from  the   British  crown,  sud 

-|. ui  and  the  jewel  because  the  .- 

aei  med  uncouth,"  i 

Maiihaua.n,  bongbt  by  dire 
Mintiit.   II.    40;     pro--.,!-     nnder    fme 
trade,  B3:  aba  oboson  alssln  of  mer- 
chanin.  *>7  ;  huterogei 
to,  :'■■■;   first  calle-1    [ 
render  od   Dutofa  colony  to  England, 
B0;  surrender  of.  to  Uutch  dout   under 
EverUeii,  75. 
Miiulg.tult.  -ludilb.  her  letter  da*>> 
bereacaiKj   (■>  Curolina,  I    610,59);   bfif 
son  gives  his  great  weailh 
trj  in  tne  revolution,  DSIO 

Id,  Lord,  deouuea  tual  an  act  of 
parliament  alone  can  oasnpel 
nial  assembly,  111.  !M;    )ii~   oidnlon    he- 
comes  corner*t«ims   of    Bridab    policy, 

ivora  'junriering   troopa  on   th** 
colonlea,  151,  152;  made  lord  cbl 
tlce,  162;  unpenonsuion  d  uee 
inn,  '-'d;  says  the  Aiikti,  an  dUAooity 
u.i-  the  L'lavesi  England  bad  seen  ateos 
1588;  thai  Amerlcat^  must 
In   ols'dleiiee    I h,' ft i re    'ln-ir    Krlei 
are  luouired  Into,  It.  103;  gives  Jmhj- 
iiienl  thai  a  negro  are  r>ee 

on  touching  KngMab  aoll.  S3tj    favors 
altering    charter     of     Mmai ! 
301';  denlea  havlug  advised  the  tea-tau, 
and  condemns  ft  as  absurd.  Mg;  prais«-» 
[•"ii    net    and   regulating   act,  a»  wise, 

6  ill  tic,    and    e-juliable  ;    his   views   on 
orth's  American  bill,  v.  108;  rtdkaka 

the  idea  ot  snapendlug  ho.iiiiriea,and 

laiii'tiH  at  m«-l  Is.  -ju\ . 

Man  too,  au    Indian   cl  d   and 

in  hde  baron,  lxird  of  Huauoke,  L 
Mat  bUhead.  votea  an  eipraaalon  of  dia- 

estoem     for    the     Brltl«b     iiarlinmcut, 

&c,  and  appoints  a  comn 

reapondenoe,lT.247;  reproved  bg  Ibatl 

townsmen,  331. 
March  1,  1781.  a  great  day  in  our  history; 

Maryland,  last  of  stales,  signs  artftekai 

of  cnnfeiieralloii,    and    the'    L'tii.  n    U 

rompJeto,  vi.  d&L 
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Marest,  Gabriel,  a    Jesuit  missionary, 

establishes  new  mission  among  the  Pe- 

nrlas.  ii.  SSI.  MS 
'■  Margaretta."  a   king's  cutter,  convoys 

two  sloops  t<>   M  aehlos,  Me,,  mi 

i|f-...-i:iu-  light  is  captun 

Iv    556. 
Maria    Theresa,    empress    of    Aimfrl*. 

oonrti  Pompadour,  hi  aid  of  alHnnee 

with  France,  ill.  US;  QSslreS  restora- 
tion of  ofeoassnoe  and  qaM  In  all  Brit- 
ish dominions,  v.  gii'J;  write*  to  kins 
of  Spuiii.  hoping  ta  hold  him  bark 
front  war.  and  a  like  letter  to  Louis 
\  VI  .  vl.  B3,  124 
Marie  Antoinette,  dauphlness  of  Franco, 
lier  amiable  tnd  volatile  nature;  ca- 
lumniated by  a  faction,  Iv.  31s.  31U;  her 
syni|<ntliy  popularize*  the  American 
.  iii-r.  vi.  m ;  thinks  |ieaee  will  be  a 
great   good,  but  will  be  airllcted  by  a 

■amllwrlng  mm,  108 
Marlon,  Franele,  at  Cnngarce,  Hi.  232; 
command*  one  of  Ibfl  companies  in 
Furl  -Johnson,  In  Charleston  harbor,  v. 
BO;  major  of  Colonel  Moultrie's  com- 
mand, 277;  loved  and  trusted  by  tho 

people,  vi   M;  reenptorai  one  'inm- 

«lr.il  ami  lifiy  prisoner*  and  their 
guard ;  Cornwnllin's  testimony  nil  to  his 
ability  and  Influence,  2*7;  HiirprUe* 
I'.m!  of  a  force  sent  to  surprise  him; 
will  not  nflte  retaliation,  SM,  MB; 
tflkca  Fort  Motto,  404. 

Marine.  British,  doubts  as  to  Instruc- 
tions io  Im-  gt»en  to,  iii.  li:i;  orders 
issued  to  take  till  French  vessels;  and 
wnnliwaln  naptiirin.  nf  wbloli  the  king's 
•hare  wa*  £700(000,  144. 

ICartttUM  code,  Ian,  prepared  by  Cath- 
arine of  Kussla,  a  surprise  for  Great 
Britain,  is  welcomed  in  France  and 
M.i  h  il.  vi.  249. 

Maritime  powers  of  Europe,  look  on 
England  a-  their  natural  foe.  and  are 
ready  )••  form  alliances  with  the  col- 
onies, v.  356. 

Murkliam,  inM  of  Penn,  to  govern 
Pennsylvania  In  bU  alwtn ■•■.  ii.  MO: 
invested  with  t'M'.-iitive  power,  and 
diinbtfnl  of  hi**  authority,  dissolves  the 
assembly,  21s. 

Markham,  archbishop  of  York,    recom- 

Mandi  iii«-  reeunstnwtlon  of  oolonlaJ 

governments  on  the  principle  of  full 
subordination  to  Great  Britain,  v.  MT- 

Marlborough,  Mass.,  votes  that  "death 
in  more  eligible  than  slavery,"  ami 
that  a  free-bum  people  may  u*e  their 
imwer  to  recover  and  maintain  their 
laws  ami  liberties,  iv.  250. 

Marlott.  Sir  -lames,  Judge  of  British 
court  of  admiralty,  his  opinion  In  ease 
of  Duteh  merchant-men  captured  by 
the  English,  vi.  357. 

Mar<|in;i  le,  -lames,  accompanies  I>ablon. 
to  establish  the  mission  of  St.  Mary's 

in  Michigan,  ii-  325;  his  purpose  of 

discovering  the  Mississippi.  326;  first 
wliito  man  who  trod  null  of  Iowa;  govt 


below  the  entrance  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  ascends  the  Mississippi,  .'!32 ;  In 
1675,  returns  to  the  Illinois  tribe,  and 
takes  possession  of  the  land  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Chri- 1 
Mannas,  Pedro  Meiende/.  nephew  of 
IMenoei  de  Aviies,    eanttna 

uucle's  explorations.  I.  62. 
Marriage,  In  Virginia,  permitted  only  In 
accordance    with    the    rubric    in    the 
Book  of  Common  Praver.  : 

Marshal),  commands  a  Yh  _'ii<lu  regiment 
at  Brandy  wine,  which  stands'  till  one 
half  Its  officers  and  one  third  of  its 
men  are  killed  or  wounded,  v.  507,  AM. 

Marshall,  Christopher,  a  mystie  of 
Quaker  origin,  moves  in  provincial 
convention     of     Pennsylvania      that 

members  be  required  to  declare  their 

faith  in  tho  Trinity  and  in  divine  In- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  v 
Marshall,  John,  afterward-*  •  l.i.T  justice 

of  the  United  States,  Nontenant    la 

romjiHiiv    of    minute    men    st    Great 
Bridge,  v.  149. 

Martin,  governor  of  North  Carolina, 
thinks  the  rod  of  correction  cannot  he 
spared  In  South  Carolina,  v.  51 . 
his  family  to  New  York,  and  tlees  io 
Fori  Johnson;  still  a  braggart .  sends 
for  arms,  &c-,  promising,  with  two  regi- 
ments, to  recover  every  ro|..ny  south 
of  Pennsylvania,  52;  slink' 
"Cruiser,"  54;  prepare*  a  proelamn- 
tii.n  to  call  our  loyalists,  i~-.  i-'i. 

Martinique,  English  tleet  repulsed  from, 
iii    211. 

Mary.  Queen .  by  her  zeal  for  old  religion 
he.  nines  i-hlel  agent  in  <  -tal.li-),|iig  tin- 
new,  1   215. 

Maryland,  charter  for,  granted  to  Lord 
Baltlnmre.  I.  Irtl;  arrival  of  I.ord 
Baltimore's  colony.  1n">;  religion 
d'.in.  l>*6,  H*7;  |ieople  of,  JMSMM  of 
their  lllierties,  reject  laws  of  pr..pi  i. 
lary.  and  enact  a  code,  Iks;  not  in- 
cluded in  ordinance  for  red  net  Ion  nf 
rebellious  eotoniea.  l!>«i;  oondldon  of 
changed  by  dissolution. if  L«»ng  Parlla- 
iin-iii,  to-  .  i-oinparei|  with  Virginia,  its 

I >"li' y  does  not  favor  spirit  ol  [.  .j.ular 
Iberty,  II.  3;  an  asylum  for  the 
wronged,  4:  mild  intolerance  of  Qua- 
ker*. 4;  popular  dlseoiitaut,  causes 
of,  7;  proprietary  government  sub- 
vertetl  In  issue  with  Protestantism  as 
a  jioijtieal  peei.  7.  .-.  Ooode'l  in-nrrec- 
ti"ii.  :•.  Io;  government  usurj-ed  by 
** association  for  defence  of  Protestant 
religion,"  10;  Lord  Baltimore's  depu- 
ties are  driven  out,  210;  constituted 
a  royal  government  bv  the  king.  210, 
211;    Sir    Lionel    Copley,    first    roval 

fovornor,  211;  Injustice  to  Cathoij.>, 
12 j  the  policy  of  Lord  Baltimore,  ill. 
B0;  curtails  governor's  power,  M9j 
exemptions  from  stamp-lnx  cU 
for,  and  denied,  444;  assembly  of, 
treats  Lord  Hillsborough's  letter  With 
contempt,  iv.  95;    eloeU  delegates  to 
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general  congress,  443;  crnivnntlnn  nf, 
Approve*  pn>ece<liii£»  of  oniigres*.  urge* 
All  to  untie  In  defence  of  thou  ■ 
Fight!  itiul  llhertlr*,  :ui<l  promlm-?  i<» 
aupjiort  MiiMachiiKOtts,  QA;  adviSM 
penpu  to  form  In  toilHary  oompswMA, 
IAS;  confirmed  in  tier  decuion  by  In  tin - 
iUlngtoii,4M|  ti'Mierostoao- 
•nnlaAlon  adopted  by  Um  general  eon- 

£tbo  Itfn  iwitnt-gftTWfnor, 
li-ii,  maintains  rooorva,  fend  1*  re- 
garded on  tHMHr:il,  11  ;  innrituteH  Aloiu- 
pontrv  govorniii.Mii,  -■;;  ooovontfan  of 

Cropnetary  party  votes  to  put  provtnoa 
i  n  state  "f  dexenoo,  and  ratnda  deb  - 
gnte*  In  congress  to  favor  iDitependeneOi 
leratlon,  or  foreign  alliance,  162, 
10:  tinges  mt  toedgeo  ol  inpport  with 

(i.-he  i'>r  reunion  with  Kritalti,  'MS; 
NtUMOIOM     li")-1    "I*     r<<"ii.  ;!i  .l|..n  j     i\ 

convention  bohl,  which  calls  out  militia 

to  active  mrrloti   and    direct*  I    MOV 

OdBtfwatkia  to  crania  ■  government  i>v 

authority  of  the  people,  310,  311:    In 

QoaMitation  framed,  Aug.  14,  it;*;, 
604;  precisely  limited  by  Its  charter, 
•lone  arrests  ooiwumma<ton  of  000- 
f(.M|.T!iti"!i.  byderoendlnf  that  pabtto 
IutmI-  north-weal  of  the  Ohio  lanll  bo 

r"uinnm  nmixTty  or  states,  vt.  140 
Mason    ana    Dixon's  lino,   drawn    170- 
1767,  on  boundary  of  Maryland  on  side 

ol  PonnoylTaulo.  oad  Delawiu--. 
Mtwtoii,  Guorgu,  hU  address  on  slavery, 
.  ;l;  take*  part  In  coiiferenee  that 
declares   Ylrgbila'a    policy,    335,    336; 
iv -in  i  ktiiI  congress, 

inn  declines,  i    t\,  44;  most  uuraon- 

ti.d  nniiil..'T"t."ii\'ii(i.iii  of  May.  ITT''.; 
aorJvO  in  framing  ooiistituUon  i>f  Vir- 
ginia. aOS. 
Mason,  John,  obtain*  grant  nf  binds  be- 
ii  KIvotmuI  beonlor  M>'ih- 
uack;  receives  patent  for  New  Hamp- 
shire, I    887;    In-   death,  and  the  nun 
of  his  estate,  Ml  In    England,  slan- 
der* HfoOMUhllOOHii  32S. 
John,  oominauder 
•  -ices  against  Ivoo.-U.  i. 
indeed  Indiana, 

iful    in   i-Hial»- 
v  H;imi**hlrt\ 

I  bis  do- 

-n   obis  lawyer   of 
><nerican  **- 

•is  Uie  order. 

^HjW  sif  Intent  Ion  to  cost  off 

.-land,  and   seekalll- 

with    ^[-»:*  .  ■  '  t radon  of 

.      ■    ■ 

^^^^■£0*1.  oat,** 

■  r-  ■  -  «r  c 

utrutfed  rl|liu, 


440:    commissioners   attempt    ' 
coiirl  to  (iv  colony    but  general  .-urt 
nroronta,    \\'<\  robo 
117 ;  orlio  orders  Mn**uchuM*tt*  < 

a  to  London 
rosM,4«T,  ii-.  WU«c  GBaUng  -culnM. 
in  Kiifbuid,  it*:  prepAn 
tack  on  the  ciuuter,  4Tfi,  i'--: 
to  resltin  Main.-,  boJ  n<it  ano  Db 
oiiorter  ptivl 

IirriiHlx,   477. 
Hpattsa  apilnst  sabmlsaiua,  4T"-4r#; 
l.  and  ahoJts*  lxoi- 
dltJonaUy  wUinlgetl  BO;  sp- 

polnlmontoi  Josopfa  Dadlaj  tntfogov- 
ornor.  II    134  -   pi*onim«mt 

dlspl  i-"l .  arrival  "(  An«ln*.  tfovorr»"f 
-.f  Nov. 

tahed,  Arc.  15S,  130;  wIvirMsrs  of  n-l*i- 
aiit-o  brlod,  ttnodi  aixl  imprisoned,  110, 
1".; ,  cnodlrion  »(  pooplo  ll(tJ< 
\  n.|ni#  d^--. 
tin-  iwwaharter  an  linpruvontont 

reooa  Mortor  nomuiateo 
Sir  WUlUm    I 

»wns,  aeit.  aai;  divided  int-ii,- 


rtturieo,  Bach    ]*. (dually  a 
tr>vrriiinoiit.  HI.  tfd,  lJ7 ;  ornitsr 


..i  . 


buns  demand  of  saprvma 

writs  of  aasl*tanoe,  but  Obief  « 

■ 
plants    Bullan.    ajront 
witli  .l!i>i»'f   Mim.luit.  JM;    »mi<1s  etr- 
cular   lot  tor    I  I  >iiles,  aaklnf 

their  united  assistance,  422 ;  cvmsusits 

i  tar  UbeiUeO,  Dot  mowing  claim 

of  right,  4-mi;  a  copy  »t  cireular  loctor 

•out  t*"  Kngland,  I  v.  T4 ;  ba.1  denied,  but 

mo  i«>w»r«if  parliament, 

84;  tecetvea  lllllsbonmch's   letter   nr- 

n  m iloaliwi  "f  resolution*,  and 
repllos  Uiat  the  letter  express  ad 
sviiAe  of  tln>  bouse,  93,  94;  boose  i 
not    to   ruK'lnd,  nlnoty-lwo   to  ae 
teen,  and  la  prorogued  and  d Irani ved  by 
tlio  governor.  94 ;   those  wb 
to  reortiKl  re-'«;--«"ii-il.  ir.l ; 
too  three  resolutions  "f  Virginia,  on 
tiktatl'in,  iiii>'n'<>l'>(iial  c<>rm«p*>ndenea, 
ajnl  trial  by  Jury  i  l^s,  ;"  — 

IfjKlaiarcHl-oic  to  meet,  when  Um 
liu*.  in  prorogues  It  on  orders  from  II 
borough,  l?»3;  the  crUis  of 

town,    and   all    urge   a   congr— .   **». 
peases  resolvea,  snowing  meaning  of 
Jnson's    letters,  and    *sklng   the 
remove  Hud  blnsnn  -u.  i  < 
»i4;    the  general    feeling  as  to  resist- 
ance. 2B3;  B  POOOiO  reg 
taxation  wilb-Mi'    llmir  omielit  u  I 
.;!iL,3a4;  . 
pj'iili  (H-rvailrs  the  rural  Uistrtrts.  ( 
populattoB  and   number  of  men  c*. 
bio  of  beating  arm*.  373;  the  g- 
moni  of,   pexmanentJy  constituted,  v 
n  still  haantJ 
-lsrat*  party,  103;  a  Urge  ma- 
jority uf  towns  declare   for   lodrpen- 
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deBM  unanimously,  304;    the   first   to 

OklxlllCt    a    government    Uld-'pendent    of 

the  king,  MS. 

Massachusetts  delegate  to  general  con- 
gress weleonicd  mi  their  way  :  eneour- 
aged  by  linger  Sherman.  Iv.  377. 

Miis-.;ir]ni>.'fi'*  liav  I'Minjiaiiv,  ro..e|ve>  its 
charter.  I.  2C7;  power  of  self-direction 

Snflsiied  by  charter.  BSBt  its  legls- 
tlveand  executive  authority,  2ti!t;  in 
IWO.  sends  over  not  fur  from  one  thou- 
sand *  ml*.  BTTj  ehararter  and  notirci 

of  migrants,  97j8i  lad  condition  of 
colony  at  Salem,  2*0;  served  with  writ 
of  7«o  warrant*!.  ;t2".;  colon  v  strength- 
ened bj  peraeeatlon  In  i 
return  of  patent  demanded,  828;  calls 
Iteelfa  "partbel  republic,"  350. 

Ma--.ni--    at    Unshm,    rlntuim    I,..),;, vi..r 

<-r  ihitif.li  ■oftdiem,  Iv,  181  189;  r  1 1  -  -  > 
Arc  on  the  people,  killing  three,  Mr; 
the  firing  party  committed,  IUI;  re- 
diovhI      of     troop*      demanded,     but 

BntobSnaon  eoneenbi  only  to  n  moval 

of   twenty-ninth    regiment,     P.M.    !;*_- . 

anoitaec   demand  made,  and,  on  Ma 

reply  that  the  troop*  are  not  nnder  hi* 
OOntroI,  he  Is  told* that  he  must  do  it  at 
hi-  peril,  US:  anniversary  of  celebra- 
tion of,  a  public  aftront  to  Gage,  188. 

Indian- in  Virginia,  in  Pi22; 
it-  •-•iiirM<i|iionoem,  I.  143;  a  war  of  ex- 
teriiilnaiii.il.  144;  by  the  Kohawka,  ii. 
313-3lt»;  <lo  not  uuciich  enthusiasm  of 

Jesuits.  810. 

Muaaaiwfit.  an   Indian  chief,    visits  the 

Pilgrims,  nnd  concludes  peace,  i.  1'47  ; 

'  Ipulate  that  English  should 

nol  attempt  to  oonTeri  his  tribe,  467. 
atatfaer,  Cotton,  opposes  restoration  of 
the  charter.  U,  848:  hnpoeed  on  by  a  be- 
witched girl.2ly;  Ids  alarm  at  progress 
vl'fv 'cinnum  i:id  vi  ws  mi  wt;  li.iali 
24s\SQ0;  mef'dtscoiirae,"S80;  procures 
appointment  of  William  Stoiighton  to 

ix?  Ueatenaat-forernor,  SSSj  his  tri- 

tiiiiph  i pliMe.  :■".-;  hi*  "  Wonders  of 

the  InvMble  \V..rM."  2<vi ;  fabrlcaln.  a 
.■.I-.-  "I  uitcheraft  In  Ids  own  parish, 
which  is  exposed  by  Robert  Onlef; 
tries  to  shield  himself  by  calling  his 
adversaries  enemies  "f  leligion,  L't^i; 
never  repents,  but  Is  tempted  to  athe- 
ism, 887. 
U  tther,  Increase,  at  town-meeting  urges 

Monte  or  Maeannhuetti  to  stand  by 

their  charter  privileges.  I  430;  quoted, 
ii.  158;  goes  to  England  to  seek  redress 
for  Massachusetts,  161;  feYOfll  BOW 
charter,  ■j-'c;  noiuinatlou  of  officers  In- 
traated  to  him,  254. 

Ilattaer,  Rtehara,  a  minister  of  Dor- 
chester,  helps  to  translate  Psdms  from 
11. -brew,  I   838* 

Matthew,     General,     enters     Hampton 

Roada,  bin  H-  averj  doom  in  BnflbUt 

county,  robl  and  murders,  and  returns 
to    New    Yoik    with    many    ptflSI 
much  tobacco,  vi.  200,  207. 
Matthews,   u   planter,    tells    Governor 


Harvey  that  popular  fury  against  him 
could  not  lie  appeased,  1.  153. 
.Mattbewc,  Siimue),  coiiiml>sloii"r  t<>  in- 
\  e,  i  hj  ate  ail' a  I  is  of  Virginia,  i.  147.  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  amurekl  with  as- 
sembly,  172;    his  deetlao  annulled, 

nnd    himself  re-elected    by   lmu<  --.-, 

Ma\erlek.  Samuel,  occupies  l-huid  now 
known  as  Kast  ito-ton,  i 

Maxwell,  General,  ■nrprftei  BUnabetb- 
town.  N..I  .  taking  ba^i-'*'  and  mie 
hundred  prisoners,  t.  4'.">;  opposea 
Howe's  advance  toward  Philadelphia, 
iit  Iron  Hill,  .v.".;   vs  i  1 1  >  .1. 

at  fTmt naiitlii ii  I  Parma,  ri.316i  retreatt 
to  a  jsiliit  near  Springfield,  where  be 
:■!■!-     several     attacks     of     (.rolon.-l 

\\  urmb  with  a  H.-sr-iau  regiment,  818. 
Uaudolt,    Jaaper,    inoeeedi    Itollan  as 

nyent  of  Ma"aeln(- ll- in  Knglaiul;  j, 
dJasoater,    but    highly    conuoctetl,   ill. 

Maurepns,  Count  de,  prime  minister  of 

i.  tli  xvi.;  exiled;  liberal,  but  jeal- 
ous of  superior  talent. s;  .  Iiietly  fit  to 
eve  lessons  In  etiquette,  or  enliven 
i-iii*-->  by  pleii-tiiiiv.  iv.  888,  Wri; 
favors  |«'aee  with  Kuglund, 
sees  In  Turgot  a  dangerom  rival,  880; 
persuades  the  king  to  dismiss  Tm  ^"i. 
24t>;  drawn  to  favor  Anierieans  bj  de- 
slre  to  maim  the  Hriiish,  B31;  pleased 
at  Keeker's  elevation.  ;._*;;  his  objec- 
ti.ins  to  aliian.i  with  Amerlea  naraW 
overcome,  vi.  K2,  88!  UOBl .  of  all  cabl- 
neti  desires  to  avoid  a  conflict,  but  on 
aewa  of  Burgoyne's    surrender   pre- 

naie-  to  yield.  I'J'i ;  at  point  of  death, 
learns  with  joy  of  surrender  at  z*ora> 
town.  188. 

May,  CornelU  Jacohsen,  ascends  the 
Delaware,  and  bflllds  Poll  Maeanuj 
tln-t  director  of  regular  civil  govern- 
ment in  New  Motherland,  I 

"  Ma]  Bower!*1  the  ship  oj  PUnlmi  from 
Ix-ydeii,  1.  241;  sails  from  Plymouth, 
242;  anchors  in  the  harbor  of  t  ape 
c.-,i.  :-u. 

Mayb.rw.  "the  young  New  England 
h'boLn,"   endeavor!   t"  ■ 

natives  In  Plymouth  colony,  i.  t  ■ 

at  .--a. -I.V.;    his  work   contiliuod   b\   his 

taili.  r,  IBB,  168. 

Mayhuw,  Jonathan,  pioneer  In  seeking 
With  active  powers  of  man  the  right 
of  uncontrolled  Inquiry,  111.  M 
nOOJMBj  dhine  light  "l  kin^f,  40, 
41;  bis  Mrmon  on  repeal  of  i-tainp 
act,  B87,  888;  his  letter  to  Ulis,  urging 
union  of  colonies,  Iv.  0. 

Meeklenburg   county,   N.C.,    jieoplu    of, 

hold    frequent   political   meetlti| 

Charlotte,  and  prOMM  t>>  abrogate  <le- 
jo-n.l.-ii.  -■  on  royal  authoiit> ,  iv.  5T7  ; 
news  of  Lexington  Inflames  their 
seal;  result  of  their  deliberation*  a 
monument  of  wisdom  and  courage; 
all  public  and  county  taxes,  and  qnlt- 
rents  to  the  crown,  sequestered,  078; 
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separated  from  British  craplre;  resolu- 
tions ■  nJ  i"  be  printed,  uu  brwardad 
(»»  Itluj:  and  i<i  .  ■■lit iiiental  cougrsSSj 
uiiit  the  governor of  North  Carolina 
think*  of  them.  57:>- 

Mecom,  Benjamin,  editor  of  "i"n- 
stectJent  Gaastte,"  tamM  his  pajwr 
N-.\.  I.  LT05,  idled  wiili  patriotic 
appeals,  id.  5'jo. 

Medflold,  people  <>f.  would  have  an  end 
pur  iii  uMTt-trade,  iv.  253. 

Mclgs.  Retam  of  Connecticut,  UndJag 
British    tnin.sports     loading    at    Sag 

ElVbor,     Crosse*,      burils       t.'M        |o;l<(t<l 

ti  MHportB,    R   V6UBB]    .if    k|v    Of    .i^hi 

gunaaiid  Korea,  kills  H  v.-.  mill  captures 
too  rest  j  :i  ■word  voted  Mm  i  >  v  oon- 

grom,  v.  MS,  868. 

Meii.unonies,  dwell  near  Green  Bay; 
their  liiiih  antiquity  proved  bj  Um  in*- 
gularity  "i*  tik-ii  .ii 

Mercer,  com  mauler  at  Furl  Oswego, 
killed  in  Iti  capture,  iii.  10B. 

Keraer,  Qofh,  <>f  Virginia,  writes  t<i 
Washington  chat  this  lirsi  public  Insult 
(the  seuure  of  powder  by  the  gov- 
i-rii'T)  is  ii"i  i"  l*o  submitted  to.  Iv. 
607;  colonel  of  one  of  seven  Virginia 
i .  ■  _:  j  i  n .  - 1 1 1  - .  v.  IMj  takes  Keren  teen 
pdwmen  at  Uiehmond,  44o.  til. 
njortallv  wounded  at  Annan  pink;  bis 
abUtdseand  patriotism.  405. 

Meredith,  Sir  Willi, un,  ..ll'.-i>  a  petition 
In  UOBM  Of  f.iniiii'tiot.  On  l"'lialf  <*f 
Virginia,  III.  41'J;  which  is  rejected,  iii 

m 

Morraet,  a  missionary,  1oin«  ml— i..n  .if 

Kaakaekta;    fluids   Iin»I   Flench    DOM 

on  the  Ohio,  II.  861. 
Merrill.  Benjamin,  an   oflsM*  of  MMM- 

latorK"  in  North    Carolina,    Iv.   320; 

exeeiited  by  ord.T  of  Tivmi.  '."-'_'. 

Meserve,  stamp  onwot  (or  New  Hamp- 
shlre,  resign-.  HI.  MM, 

Jb-nul,  K.-nft,  sent  tf  Grcon  Bay  and 
Ijikc  Bnperior,  and  to  establish  mis- 
sion, II.  .'fJi :  bmadventani  and  on- 
i.  rions  death,  82t,  an, 

Methodists  of  the  United  atatea.  In  1780, 

da  ve- keeping  cm  rary  !<■  the  laws 
of  God,  man,  and  nature,  vl.  814* 

Mexico.  Gulf  of,  ii,  and  nil  countries 
(•ordering  00  It,  the  property  of  Spain, 
I.  Hi'. 

.Mi ■uiii-.   inhabit   region   frMin   I ><-f r. •><  to 

hoad-watan  "i'  Snoto,  to  \i*  mouth. 
down  the  Ohio  to   the  Wahaah,  una 

BUMHM    to    Chicago,    B.    BBT;     the    BOSt 

powerful  confederacy  of  the  west,  111. 
El,  52. 
Ulantonomoh,  chief  of  Narrow  I 

fhuand    to   Anne    llntili- 
uon*i  (Honda,  I  :mw;  hi*  lib-  saved  by 
Inter.  rtoa  and  others,  'M'd; 

murdered  by  Cacao,  843 
Mlohaellus,  Jon  is.  establishes  a  church 

:u  Manhattan,  ii.  41. 
Hlcmac  I  ii- 1 i.ii i- .  occupy  Nora  s. 

adjacent  blends,  il.  300;  ('oriiwnUiti 
oflcre  IVWaCUS  fox  their  scalps,  iii.  J-. 


Mlflllu,  on  ncwi  from  Leorlngtuo,  *aT«, 
"  Lot  os  nol  behold  in  do  I 
cnkl  In  action,"  Iv.  549 
Washington*!  KtacT,  brave  and  hoi 
14;  sent  toeongre* 
menl  of  amy,  r-< 
through  Pennsylvania  to  rnus< 
men.  t*!0;   a»  quarter-ui  i 

rondett  no  Rervlos,   "■•t;    sleotod   to 

of     war,    vl. 
Wiuddnetoti  for  negleel  ■■!    ilu 

d'iii-s  tin?  eharne  <>(  ii'ii-pti  ioj      _ 
\V;i-liiut'ton,  45. 
"  Mirtifn,   General,"    the,  an    Aim 

Ctvateer,  takes  seven  firiti&h  vossels  In 
umkIiiu  waters.  \  i.  'ill. 
Mllbornc,    sou-in-law    >-f    i 

deiinied    f'T   hij-h    Ii 
■  -i ■■  iited.  'J.'». 

Mlliiet,  John,    onvov   of  Loultdana   to 
Paris,  iv.  m. 

HUltary  aath  vlty,  ii*  -o pi emacy  estab- 
lish. -I  in  America,  iii.  4-n.  tti." 

Military  departmeata,  the,  onlonlatmV 
vlded  by  ooagroai  Into  two,  r. 

Military    power    in     AmerW-a,     having. 
accnnllng  to  reports  "f  Bernai 
Hutehlnaon,  nUled  totntlmidaca,  Wod- 
dertmrn  and  Thurlow   gtre   opinions 
Unit   ihis  iiuthitri/.iii^  |w.\. 
the  coventor,  Iv.  344t. 

Military  situation,  tho,  amund  Boston, 
V.  15. 

Militia,  not  to  l>e  trusted,  say*  Wuliintt* 

Um,  v.  41^;  Hh  aehlevemenhi  during 

the  war.  414 
Militia   of    Mai  miniher   of 

in. -n  ,  apublonf  U-aiin^  urm*,    n 

i-vT.  Is.-  in  i-v..i\   hniiilet.  Iv.  ;IT::. 
Miii. ii    of    Woroestof   and    Mainpt<iiira 

r.iiliiti.  -.     M  i--..     ii-"     - 

march  toward   Boston,  on  bes 

seizure  ui   p..wder;  4t<.p[-.d   h>  i 

from  Boston,  \\ .  vt,  888 
Millar,  John,   Drofeasor  "f   law  In    tho 
anlvorslt)    of  Qlasgow,    leswbea    Ui 

pnpiU  that  the  republleaa  gxivcrnim  ot 
Is  by  far  the  bast,  v    top 
Miller,  of  Albemarla,  oollaotof  "f  aoa- 
i s.  1. 008,  D04j  Impiisoned  tfl  uanvr- 

.Milhui.  .l..hn,  - 
dependenUi,   i.  WH;    defuiMli 
nature  of  nil  conceded  civil  |mw< 

hi*.  -^  heme  >■!   ^ovrrnmeiil 

ble  i i*i.i  '>■■■■  l'ii,  nod  piojiivw*  than 

ui'iiiarchy  itself,  3U0. 

Min. 1. mi,  battle  "f,  repul.se   "I    : 

tCngUnli  and   HauovorlanH,  hm 

loot  through  cowardice     I 

vllle,  iii.  811,  813, 
Mines,   in  America,    Bngli 

aootit,  I.  88-71. 
Ministers  of  Massachusetts,  thank  Qkrr- 

uruur  l*hippf*fMrln~ 

crnft,  H.25U.2G0;  of  New  I 

nsol  together,  antlHp  . 

able  revolutions  in  |  —  •  J 1 1 > 

collectliHii  "I  wrraoits  b)  ,  ..ncu- 

Latod  through  the  |»iw,   I 
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Mhilfttry,thtiHrlfl*h.tr1<fifr)Hhape  Amer- 
ica ut  will.  in.  :i";  flkftara  n  haetea 

<.<1illi.t       with       i.il.'lll---.      '.'i'.i>;       I^Tl.'i.., 

ooantry   beyond    Alleghajilae,  55;   ro- 

*-.lv(-H  i.i  rales  fund*  «m  American 
iflUn  by  "tamp  tltity.  117;  new  minis- 
try (<ii- n\i!i«''«i  vaftkanea  by  it-  own 
Indiscretion,  .iTu;  never  a  united  body, 
4S6;Oamberbuul*a  mini-try.  Itsoompo- 
niilitii,  400 ;  moat  atambers  favor  stump 
not,  ItOi  tattle  reoolbtlaaji  to  renew 
■tamp  Met.  674 1  ail  ehmmnM  ofopnud- 
tiou  combine  against  it,  Iv.  35.  . 
with  a  majority  of  only  three,  4Bi  angry 
c-'iiinii-Mi- inular  letter  of  Mh»m- 

i-iiu-'-n-.  -.:i  efterBoebfbrd'i  ecoaaston, 
tbe weaJcert  and  worst  adinini*tn»iiini 

In  England  hhieo  thi«  llcvnlntinn.  1JI; 
repeal  "f  ten-tax  defeated  l.y  Lnr-1 
North.  1.17,  I.".*;  henceforward  new  ii»rv 

Cirty  nil.--  cabinet,  tK2;    majority  of, 
•nt  <»n  Instant  employment    of  mrne 
aKiiin-i  Am  -  >|ve*  to  inter- 

dict all  eomejetae  with  American*,  to 
protect  the  loyal,  mid  declare  all  others 

traitors  an-1  rebole,  44'.;;  declares  Ifaa- 
Bitcliufcttdln  a  state  of  rebellion,  pledge 
wJinif  powet  of  Qreal  Britain  to  ii* 
reduction,  4t;<;;  undecided  u  to  pinn  of 
actaan  toward  Amerton,  bat  determlneu 
to  -hImIuo  thu  rebel*.  §flgj   American 

ilt-ii  irliiK'iit  civ imi  i"  Lord  fieorflf  s.u-k- 
vllle  (Germain),  v.  103,  104;  the  new 
ministry  the  weakest,  least  prlmiph-d. 
ami    most    unpopular  of   the  ceiuntv, 

105;    Barrtngtoa  aaaoaneai  that  the 

i  i<  ■  of  taxing  America  In  given  up, 
100;  r.-ui-'ii-r t iti ,••*  with  France  al-oiit 
supplying  America,  hut  threaten* 
Holland,  ,TJ4:  continued  in  power 
by  passage  *»f  North**  coinillatury 
bills,  vl.  01;  resigns  hope  of  radttj  Uu 
the  north,  but  hopos  tn  conquer  nil 
■tatOn  "on Mi  of  Sn*<|Uehannah.  1 17; 
willing  to  buy  alliance  of  Kii.--.in  hy 
cewliiii  <.f  Minorca.  and  to  pmpiitatc 
Joseph  11.  i'V  opening  the  Scheldt, 
374;  the  ministry  (North**)  the  vonl 

known  since  parliament  was  supreme, 
408;  agreaa  to  invite  nronoaahi  from 
Vergannaei  to  ncopees  KM  Indonan- 
danoaaf  America,  In  the  first  instance, 
447. 
Mlnolt,  director-general  of  New  Nether- 

laml,  ban    Manhattan     from     Indian*. 

li.   40.  4i;   dUptaoed,  Mj   e mamls 

Swedi-di  cohm\  sent  in  Delaware,  57. 
hUrabeaa,  proteata nominal  the  traffic  in 
soldiers,  vi.  51;   write*  fierv  In  v>-.-i ;  \  ■- 

agalna!  deapottaai;  hi*  longing  to  servo 

In  America.  - 1 
Miralcz,   Juan  tie.  a  Spanish  eml-sary, 
■ppean  In  Philadelphia;  h»ok*  on  re- 
public   as.    natural    enemy    or    Spain, 

ami  triei  to  obetract  Ka  development i 

Wa« i".i  by  ooagresa,  as  representing 

an  Intended  ally,  vi.  i.v*. 

Mirtnlo.  DiegD,  ■  sea-captain,  trade* 
wit  h  1  lie  natives  un  Uie  coant  of  KlorliU, 
in  1510,  i.  25. 


Mlwfnn*.  only  menu*  Chnmnlain  could 

devise   of   confirming    alliance   with 

Huroin*  In  Canada,  11 

Hlsatsslpnl,  commonweaJtfa  of,  Bounded 

hy  I>*IiK-rviiii-;  li*  ifiooiuy  pnapeeM, 
ii.  106. 
Mlwliwippl    River,   the   flntt    voyage    of 

EoropeaM  on,  by  Bpanlarda,  i.  B*j ;  the 

to  ir.iian  and  pledge  or  the  union  of 
the  stales  of  America;  an  tpostruplia 

of;    Spain    hni>ci>,   actlnc   wlih    Great 

Britain,  to  flint  tin-  rjnited  States 
from  its  magnlfleenl   luture,  vl.  1HJ, 

m. 

Mi*-i-.»||»p|  valley,  missionary  settle- 
ni'iM-  in.  II.  300;  no  An*;   hm   1 

Floated  in.  iii.  Th;  Bhdbarne  desires  it 
t'»  be  peoplcil  by  eolonlea  with  Knglbih 
liberty;  Bui  board  ^i  tnds  mraeml- 
yraiion  to  a  recdon  «»  remote  wonld 
eAtnb)i*)i    inauufacfure*.    iv.    L1»;    the 

poor  man's  reran,  38;  England  hotdi 

it  in  Jealouny  of  r  rauce,  but  Peft 
settle  it.  ISO. 
Mlxam.  *achem    of  Nanrnntawtta,  his 
refusal  lo   turn    aualnnt    the   Kuglish, 
II.  54. 

Mobile,  sin  rendered  by  French,  hi  468 

Mobilhm-,  greal   buslfyof  Iniliac-    i    -- 
S.-H*   whole  onintrv   SOQtll,  sodl  I 
ami  weal  ofCherokeoa,  ii.  IM, 

"Model,  the,"  a  name  appUed  to  John 
Locke  s  ootnatltntlon   of  CaroHna,   1. 

liw»;     ilitlhiiltv    of    imn-hicing    it    in 

North  Carotin*,  aoi. 

Koflat,  of  Rhode  (aland,  aaki  of  irslegla- 
latave  rerlef  be  hi-  losaei  by  ■  not 
aeali^t  the  stamp  act,  Iv.  M. 

Homstti  oaptatn  oi  king's  ship 
eeaux,"   aersed  with   two  ofteert   at 
Portland j  releaaed  on  hi*  pron 
in  hi  n  next  day,  but  break*  hi*  word, 
Iv.  506. 

Mohawks,  tin  Indian  tribe,  refuse  to  Join 

King  Philip,  I.  464-466;  prepare  to 
deeoend  on  IContreaJ,  ii.  174;  exter- 
minate Erie  Indiana,  and  approach 
Mlamli  and  Dilnou,  S46:  Invaded  by 

Fi-i-ii.-ti.  .11.1;  manj  reaoaed  bj  ft  ; 

of  Albany.  350. 
Mohegans,  Independenl  1  lllagea  of.oeen- 

pv  boon  try  between    Lhe  Conneotluut 

ami  Hudson,  ii.  396, 
Molincuv.  .-ii,.  nf  |tn*ton  cminittoe sent 

to    call   ;oiif>IifUecs    of  tea,   Iv,    271, 

^72. 

Monckton,  Robert,  commandet  andet 
Voire,  iti.  211  t  Nam  IToi  ^. 

and  oonqoeror  of  Maitlniipie,  UI6 

Monhegan  Island.  Ollben  and  I'oplmm 
land  there. 

Monk,  QeneraJ  1 1  »tikt«  of  AlU'inarle),  his 
tor,  L  aDOj  4D0;  his  aims  purely 
.xuII1t.li.  4<HI. 

Monmoath,  lwitlo  of,  Ix-o  sent  bri  trd 
to  attack  the  enemy*!  rear,  ri  188; 

leave*  moat  o(  Id*  men  t<>  shift  for 
themaelvea;  sends  no  order*,  makes 
no  reporta,  130;  rebuked  by  Waab- 
ingtuu;   his  force  chased  by'  liiitbU, 
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when  Washington    stops  11*    retreat; 

attack  on  hi*  right ; 

Wayne  repalMi  Um  enemy  with  great 

riAOgSrtarj    MiilMi  r.tr.-ttt,  mid  Ano-ri- 

bbjhi  prepare  to  rvww  the  tight  next 
day,  hut  Clinton  withdraw!  lo  height* 

of   lUddleburf,  and   thence  te  Haw 

York.  Ill;  all  Ann-tlran  g»'in>ral*.  ex- 

aan|    I.--.',   do   "■••ii;    H'v.-n    hundred 

i  tight  In  tlii,.  battle,  142. 

Monmouth  ooneplracy,  tha,  nurtured  in 

London,  under  pretence  >>f  favoring 

('migration  to  America,  L6U 
Monmouth,  Duke  of;  Intended benenntan 

of  proprietary  right*    in  Mulno   and 

Ni-w  Haapalure,  r.\i\ed,  L  438. 
Monmouth,  N.J.,  writes  to  Itont.ui,  "  Do 

not  givi-  up;  ami.  If  you  *hould  wunt 

niiv  fnriinr  npply  of  bread,  tat  us 
know."  iv   m. 

Monopoly  of  tin*  world'*  trade  desired  hy 
d  and  Portugal,  l.  163; com i 
of  Spain,  invasion  of,  favored  by  Eng- 
land, i.  US, 

Monro,  Ueutenant*colonelf  aommaajdaf 
at  Fort  William  Henry,  refnaea  to  sur- 
render,  iii  it-i ;  cafdtulatea.  it".. 

Motttbarey,  l'riiiiij  do,  dcxpuies  people 
of    L'nlted   States    as    ambitious    and 

knatfoal ;  want!  Lnmyatta  against 
ommeotlon  with  them,  and  oppooea 
allluiii'u  of  France  with  America; 
thinks  a  victory  afar  Kngland  value- 
|.--- .  .i-  an  <-\  iinjil.'  of  [.u-itaining  » 
rwoU,  vi.  si,  B2j  suiterseded  by  Mar- 
quis do  Segur.  8T0, 
Montgomery,  Colonel,  leads  Highland* 
ani  and  royal  Americans  against 
Charokaea,  In  Keoweo  valley,  iii.  386, 
836j      in      parliament,     acts      against 

-\  1 1 1.  •  li  ■   :i.    . 

Montgomery,  Blenard,  distinguishes 
blmaelf  at  investment  of  Lonlabarg, 

ill.  l!*i;  brigadier-general  of  con- 
tinenlal    army,   v.  7;  delegate  to  pro- 

\iii.i.ii  convention  In  Kan  xork)  Jotni 

.  icr  at  Ulc-aux-Holxi  take*  com  - 
in  in. I  on  Nrhtiyl.-i'*  return  to  Ticou- 
darOjBf  116, 117  J  after  fall  of  St.  Johns, 
take*    possession    of    Montreal    anop- 

Saoad;  asks  inhabitants  to  choose 
clog;itea  to  continental  congress; 
r.  *.ilvi  h  to  attempt  tbe  onptnn  of 
Quebec,  IBS)    and  joins  Arnold,  130; 

Deoambar  fl,  leads  his  army  before 
Quebec,  130,  131;  demands  surrender 
of  the  city,  but  hi*  Hug  of  true-  is 
not  admitted;  learta  three  hundreil 
Now  Yorkers  through  the  outer  bar* 
rlur,  and  pre.-vse*  forward  to  cany  the 
OPpoatng  battery;  Is  met  by  a  deadly 

dnwbargv,  and  fain  mortally  wounded  ; 
Donald  Campbell  onion  ■  retreat, 
16:  belandail  i>>  Frederic  of  I'ru*- 
sla,  and  l>>  DHUnbaraOf  Hrltish  parlia- 
ment, exoapi  North,  who  call*  Ma  i 
rebel,  1ST,  198. 

Montagu,  brother  of  Lord  Sandwich. 
,  runmauda  Heel  sen)  to  Bueton,  iv.  228, 

Montagu,  Lord  Charles  Orevlllo,  gover- 


nor of  Sonth  Carolina,  threatens  to 
convene  assembly  at  Poll   RoyuA  un- 

l.-«    a    house    i*  funii<-liol    f.>r'  hiiu  at 

I  btkrieaton.  It  za. 

Hontcaim,  Maranfteda,  rapt nrw  Oswego 
an  i  rates  fort,  ill  168;  u»|  iiir«  Fort 
WllHam  Henry.  171-176; 

l*h  power  wit  bin  b;t»ih  oTSt.  i~iwrence, 
176;  thinks  Cana<la  iuu-t  >»•  r*k«-n, 
SUj    s-nds  tire-ships  against  British 

Bwt,    '_'I7 ;     hi*    comment* 

landing*,  288;  Maarmy  aaoaglTa 
224;  Ids  intelllgi  n*  • .  Bnergy,  aiwl  1 
tude,  220s  mortally  wonnoed,  235. 
Montea«iu ivn.  in  LT48,  annovneaa 

gn-ni    p.-oplf    t-    forming,    by    Kngli»h 
cinigrant".  in   Aaaarlenn    Ibreati 
vlves  faith    In    principles   of    ( 
liberty;    falls   to  see    that    frv*- 
merce  would  bcnetlt  every  natioi 

Montmorln,  Connt.  French  arnl>af«a«Ior 
tdrtd;  detdreato  d«il  DUrl 
the  United  Statea,  ri.  168;  renon 
Spalu  feara  tbe  prosper!  ij  nl  An 

ami    i*   liktdy   t«i   -lipuh.t.'    f.-r 
form  of  Independence  as  will  leave  dl- 
i-  lielweeu  England  and  In  i 

nhav  I7i>. 
Montreal,  peanailon  taken  of*  b]  I 
II.  ;wn;  attacked  by  IroqnolP,  and 

pii-.on.irs  taken.  347;  pr«  I 
on,  by  New  England  auJ 

01;  it^  anrrandar  inciudrt.  that 
of  all  Canada.  ML  241. 

Moocn,  Jamaa,  gorarnor  of  Boatt  Caro- 
lina, m  ...  bul 
Is  bread  hy  Spuiii-1                   ■  tire,  1L 
371;    reduces    Indian    towns    XV 
Mark's,  and  denial  i  a,  In- 

Moore,  of  North  Carolina,  encanpo  near 
Wilmington,  v.   169;     aummonod    by 

Macdonald  to  join  The  klllg* a  -inndard; 
l«'g»  .Maedoiiald  not   to  array  It 

ri  defender!  of  liberty,  198;  dis- 
arms Highlander*  and   r. 
Moore,     Major     Willard,     n 
wounds    at     Buukrr     lilll.     »li 
thinka  mortal;  blda  hi*  n*ieiuU 
care  of  tttemeelvet,  ami  dim*.  Iv.  6S. 
Moore,  auoceaaor  toCutdan  a*  gov.  i 
New  York  ;  his  arrival  and  ■   <n<-< 
I,  626, 
Momnget,  u.-phew  to  J*  Salle,  and  nicin- 
ber  "i  latter'*  colony  lot   UouJ*4 
murdered  by  bii  cnm|iaul  m 

Mor.il.    an     K||UWOpaJ    clt'rgviic.i. 

HobtTt  Gorgi  s'acnlony;  write*  deacTl)^ 

ti I  New   Kngl  uid  In  Latin  \ 

Moritttri  l«  ao/utoni  might   bftva   been 
the  cry  "i  Loola  XVI.  at 
toluetta,   when  they  res-.lv.--i    to  »m 
America,  vl.  Hfl 

Morgan,  Daniel,  captaJn  of  a  Virginia 
rifle  company,  al   <  ^ambndgs  ; 

in  ltriddock'*  rxpe-lilion  . 

of  Vh  % 

ton,  v. ;::»,  JU;  in  Aniohl's  BSp- 
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123;  hla  gallantry  at  Onobec,  13B;  hit 
exchange  hastened  ami  Ms  promotion 
favored  by  Washington,  4M;  la  Joined. 
on  bank  nf  Pacnlet,  hv  two  hundred 
North  and  South  Carnlliilan8.Ti.3M3; 
Tarlrt'in     pun-ulng    Mm,    and    Corn- 

walHa  ready  to  intereepl  blaratraat; 

marches  for  11  road  Klver.  and  eamps 
at  OcnrpeM;  resolves  to  tight.  3K4;  hi 
report  of  IiIh  victory  at  C'owpeiu,  at- 

tnbalea  It  to  "Joatfoaof  ow  mmm  utd 

gallantry  of  our  troopa,"  'S-r,,  OOSMjreai 

rotes  him  n  gold  medal,  881 ;  bia  mili- 
tary career,  38M;  (Urinal  OorawaUla*! 
Ban,  uikI  advises  Greene  to  Join  their 
rces,  »9. 
Morton,  resident  In  what  h*  now  Qulury, 
admonished  by  Governor  Kndeeott,  l. 

Morrlii,  Ctoiivnrneur,  favors  yielding  to 
Spain  the  mutation  of  the  Mi- 
ami gees  need  of  a  law  limiting  Ameri- 
can ihiniiiilon,  vl  177;  earnest  for  the 
freedom  of  the  negro;  give*  informa- 
tion to  Iterant  ah  to  tin-  relation*  of 
Spain  with  North  AflMI  i".  and  «  ti : *  1  - 
aetori-ties  of  northern  ami  southern 
state*.  KM;  »t  niggles  hard  to  Introduce 
In  constitution  <>f  NVw  \'..rk  measures 
tending  to  abolish  slavery,  303. 

Morris,  Major,  of  NVw  .Jersey,  killed  In 
i-Mtf;i','.'iH.  m     it    rM|M  Mill,  vi    :i7 

Morris,  Robert,  a  Welshman;  Ifllhertlra 
of  America  cannot  be  i>thcrwi»e  se- 
cured, readv  to  renounce  connection 
with  Great  Britain,  v  218;  r—.lvi-s  to 
follow.  If  he  1  anno!  lend,  iiti-1  thcnce- 
forwaril  support*  Indcpcmh-m-r.  :'.l  1 ; 
signs  declaration,  which  he  SOatalfU 
h'.|«Tu!lv.  .(.%.". :  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1777,  borrow*  moiu'v.  ainl  solids  \V  i-1. 
fngton  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  mi 
.- ,  r i-.-f  BMMfa,  Is''  1  aajatbal  waah- 
in^toii  i-  tin*  greatest  man  on  earth. 
4M;  thinks  no  oiler*  of  settlement 
should  ba  entertain*. 1.  miles- preceded 
by  acknowledgment  of  uidependence, 
v|.  "I;  milliliter  of  finance;  ohtuln* 
from  congress  a  charter  for  n  natloiial 
bank,  4fi2;  trie*  to  Initiate  a  strong 
■DVaTRBMBl  ;  prepare*  a  sharp  otnolac 
Instate*  pecuniarily  delinquent,  which 
Madison  suppn ■-- ■-.  Ii'.l.  pi.*;  welcome*. 
Hamilton    a-   an   advi.ea.ta   of  greater 

Cwer   In   congress,  4*TJ;    tells  Greene 
must   continue  hla  exertions  with 
or   without    men,  provisions,  or   pay, 

Moseoso,  snree*sor  In  command  on  the 
death  nf  He  Soto.  I.  51. 

Moit,  Captain  K'lwanl.  of  Preaton, 
t'onn.,  goat  forwanl  to  arrango  for  at- 
tack on  XtoMMtoMMfa*  It.  ka. 

Matt,  oaptaln  of  ■  Ha*  York  company. 
atQnanaa.  r.  134;  eager  to  go  forward 
after  death  of  (lie  general,  US. 

Hotta,  Uaataoant-oolonal,  oomuada 
"lo.ii  occupies  Fori  Jubneon  in 

Charleston  harbor,  v.  SO] '  loiooal  Moul- 
trie'a  second  hi  command,  277. 


mm..  BabaoOb,  rxpeiUtea  the  snrTender 
.if  Kort  Motto  to  Marlon,  vl.  4m. 

Moultrie,  Fort,  ntrrandan  without  tiring 

a  if uii.  vl.  -♦>■ 

Moultrie,  WIIUaoL  Oolond,  of  Booth 
Carolina,  ordered  to  lake  possenMoit  of 
Fort  Jofaneon  ■  daalred  i"  uaTtaa  a  ban- 
ner, v.  50;  drivel  Brltlafa  from  Baao> 

fort,   S.O  ,   vi.    2.VI;    baan   nieaange  of 
Sniitli  rai'ollua  coiincll  t<<  Itrltihli  gen- 
eral, ami.  on  hi*  saying  thai  g 
iini-t   Piirremler   as   pnooera   of  war, 
ileelarea,  "Then  we  will  tight  It  oui," 

Mound*,  went    of   Mh«l>«lppl,   azpl 
hy  geology,  il.  451,    102;    do   not    war- 
rant  Inference   tlrit    tli.'V   rt jireaent  a 

Mgber  olvUixadoa,  452;  may  ImUeaU 

revnluiloim  among  Amerl'.-aiis.  hut  not 

their  origin.  4A3. 
M<iuut   Wollastoii,  a    plantation    hegun 

there.  I    KM. 
Moyne,   .lauiea   le,  a  painter,   with    Kl- 

baalri  Hofaanol  oolony  in  Florida.  I 
65;  eeoapea  nuueacre.  5K;  enahl<«l  by 
Kalelgh  to  finish  hla  sketches  of  Floii- 

Mud  Inland,  target  for  four  batteries  of 
Hrltlfh  heavy  iiriillfrv;  deel i  nnt.n- 

ahle  by  ttaoomnander;  Major  Blmi  00 

Tliayr  takes  oomnawl?  two  i>hk|<H  of 
war  throw  band^rrenadai  Into]  vmi- 
nonadeil  hy  five  other  chip*;  Tliayer 
w.-nds  nearlv  all  the  garrison  to  lied* 
bank,  and  mlofra  later,  rt  28 

I.  .Imiif*.  of  Marhleliead,  cap- 
iiik'-  Bid  brlncn  to  Boaton  the  Brlclata 
*hlp  "  Hope."  laden  with  Afteeo  liun- 
ilr^i  boiialaof  powder,  tba  moat  ral- 
uahle  prl/e  takm;  is  attaokail  by  tldr- 
ti'cti  boats  from  a  man-of-war,  heats 
th-ni  off,  but  le  mortally  woondaiL  v. 

Mnhletilierg,  Peter,  preaclur  to  Ger- 
niana,  In  the  valley  of  the  Bloc  R 

qolckOm  th.ir  |*atiiollMii.  f  t*7  ;  co|.>- 
10I  of  a  regiment  formed  from  his 
own  congregation,  lo4. 

Munition*  of  war.  itataa  aonaral  of  111- 
landaniolDad  m  Brltisbenrvj  t"  for- 
bid tbair aabjaeta  to  tranapori  military 

•  to  West  Indies.  l>cyolld  thoWOftM 

of  th-ir  ooloajaai  I*    I8& 
Murray,  an  ofiiier  under  Wolf,>.  at  (»im. 

bee,  "sent  to  DODinankata  aitli  4m» 
herat, III. 299 :  oommamllns  ti  Quebec. 

attju-ks  Frenidi  arm;  mpellcd 

to  flat 

Murray,  of  llntland.  raqolrtd  to  replgrt 
hi*  seat  in  Dounoil :  Ids  broCbaff*a  warn- 
ing to  the  patriots,  tuid  their  leply,  Iv 
.;;.. 

M  1-  :•  Mills,  a  p*wt  of  royal  mil  it  la 

and  regnlan l,r-  auaekad  and  oaptun  •! 
by  Colonel  Jaaat  Williamn,  who  kills 
tUtj  of  the  Hritish,  vl.  . 

Mutiny  bill.  It*  rtgora  doobied  at  rerjuest 
of  Dnka  of  Cumberland,  and  p 
ill.  Ill;  Orenvilli ■'>  1  stand 

It  to  America,  452 ;  obuoxiuus  clauses 
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a  renewed  Inadvertently  by  the  Brit- 
nalnUtry,  tv.  u. 

Nvn.-i'mi -mi   BITOT,  In  Virginia,  eoun- 

tq  mii.  rattled  in  Ma  i.  n;;  wmwto 

l» Q-oonfcnaUlB,  B7. 

Nantes,  r.ii.  t  of,  ii*  roroontion,  I.  M7; 
ihp  terrible  oooMOfumeai  ."-it.  518. 

ukeo,  inhabiting  eastern  IboM  bo- 
rand  the    Delaware,   nu-li    i thcr 

III!.,   -      .. 

Naples,  111.-  king  "(.  i  .inf.. rm-  hla  coin- 
lii.T.hil    DOUOJ  In  Unit  of  Spain,  vl.  !M  ; 

aonodeo  to  EtooMan  ooelaimuou  of  prin- 
ciple* of  niMitrality,  3ti». 
Narragansetl      Hay.    attempt    of    Mh- 

■aohasetti  to  acquire  load  on,  I.  38m; 

.'•■  of  Wuiukk  n.-k   ..id  . if  M  i--  ) 
r)i ii*.-!  i ..  i..-n|.jii. ■-■ .  di-t  iirlminvn  made 
by  Gorton  ud  others,  338. 
N*rr«(i»uwtt  Indians,  Eva,  oaiotot  keep 

jieuco    with    Mohogans,    MB,   9Uj     '"it 

are  forced  t-«  Mbflut  u>  peace.  348,  344; 

i.  i    Baemlee    by   Massaehosstts. 

461;  attacked  ud  rooted,  >'•-.".  :ii  And 

of  war.  hur'llv  one  hundred   man  HV* 

rlre,4o4. 

Nirvaex.  I'uinphilo  de.  contract*  to  ex- 
ploit-mid  radon  Um  region  from  the 
Allan  tk  to  Um  river  Peunas,  i.  Ill  bit 
Rom  driven  Into  IWrnno  Hav,  and  he 

!,!,,-[. i,,n  ,,f  Florida  for  Spain. 

|0;    In-    noun   the  country  In   ucarrh 
<»r    gold,    ;Ml;     kuIIh    alon^    tin-    i-o;i-t, 

pawing  the  month  of  Um  Mississippi, 

31;    poriahes    with    iikmI   Of  hht   lone, 
B 
N:i*h.    Al'iirr,   i|«—criln-l    by   Martin    as 
•  the  um  |e  i>i  ih.'  ennuuttti  a  "i  Men  - 
born i    ami    a    principal     promoter    of 

■edition,"  v.  Bo. 

Nashville.  Ti'im.,  ilte  Of*  reached  by 
•'  Long  Hunters,"  In  i77<t.  |v  lis. 

Notches,  (banded  by  l>'ll»ervllle,  and 
Brat  esUed  BoeoUo,  in  honor  of  Uoen- 
tesa  of  Pontouartraln,  ii.  MS. 

Ketches,  ill",  it  -li-iinfl  nation,  living 
on  bnnke  ot  Mississippi ;  their  lan- 
guage bnenoetyniolQjpcoJ  affinity  » iiii 
any  nlher;  (he  t rn>titl<>tt  ;.-  to  th.-ir 
Mojdean  origin  not  trustworthy,  ii. 
I0S,  404. 

National   bank,  chartered  by  emigre**; 

it*  notes  to  be   payable    on    demand, 

il.N'   for  duties   and  taxc*.   and 

for   dues  from     the    Mates;    doubt   of 

power  "i"  ooofsderatioa  to  ofaortoc  ■ 

iKiiik;  is  forbidden  to  o*e  any  powen 

in  any  stafi-.  hi   contllct  with   ii>  lawn 

or  QonoUtouon;   thin  prohibition  ra- 

SH'I.'I  li>  M  :i>  llHifli  a*  adinirudnn  of 
if  |*H.wer;  buy*  Ua  ow  n  pioiiiis.*-< 
at  a  dawoont,  ft 
National  government,  a.  Washington 
sec*  Um  need  "t,  end  ippoale  to  stales 
to  make  ■oorlncoo  for  the  pnblk  food  ; 
irrltefl  lo  Qoonn  Meoon, deouwini  iit.it 

the  libortieoot  tb intry  wore  neror 

in  nueh  i*erll,  ainl,  urging  a  ratttrn  to 
nziit  prlmipli'S  In  j;oViTniiiunt,caII»  vu 


the  able  men  of  the  conntry  to  eomo 
foiih.  vi.  tM-lttt. 
N.i\.d  oode  of  Baolond,  extendod  to  all 
iieraona  employed  in  klnc*i 
lake*  and  riven  of  North  America,  hi. 

Naval     !ij(ht     In-tween    BMnOy     and     I  ••' 

Qroeao;    rhe  lU-t-t.-.  r.»nip:u.d     rtotory 
of  the  HritLh:  De  Ornaee'e  H  I 
etrtkeo  when  (bnodorinc;  heavy  lo—ot 
of  the  Fron«  h,  ri,  44C,  tot, 
Naval  atnrei*,  K upland  a**-  ■ 

of,  u  .-;.  eas. 

Naval  auceeNMM  of  Brtttab,  III    RO,  Jtl. 

N:i\  Igation  act,  toe  Uritteb,  Itopr 
:m   To   ,'nlonial    ouitnieree,    i     414-410; 
Involvee  bralgn   poJBoy   In  ouuuWUo> 
Uona,  n»>.  apreode  leoao  of  )io»tlllty, 
end  conioino  pledge  of  nineihoii  b> 

d«|iendence.  417;    lo  the  •*<doniaU  an 
unmitigated  evil,  117;  eoi 
in  Viiuiniii. 
Navigation,  Hborty  of,  a  OOAVOBtSon  |.>r, 
between    ■tatoa-ewneant,    Bpoln 
France,   pn»|H«u3  )>>   latter;  pi 
put  aaide  by  grand  penslunary,  vi.  J- ~ 

m 

Navy,  the  American,   the  origin   at, 
07;  emigre**  votoa  to    build   U 
•hlpe-of-war,  Uioe  foandlug   ■ 
111.  dU&enJtlOOlfl  the  way  ofcMabUfh- 
Ing,  want  of  gono,  kc;    ofneora  of, 
tiik.'ii  from  BMrehaots1  ehlpo;  untti- 

io'h.-i    of  IdKluft    ollUcr    In.    v.    Hit;  . 
itn   voioon,  except   two  frigate*,   cop 
turod  or  dt-Mro\,d.  \'\    111 

N  ivy,  id-'  Britlau,  i  m ployed  t>>  i 
novignUon  ool  ui  colonies;  t  rowoutm 
of  rev  en  iir  offtcura  formed,  id.  a 
their  alertneai  ami  moI  fhr  (brloltorai, 

and  llh'^'id   :i.i.s,4oo;  prey »  on  I 
oontnierce,  vi.  101;  no  groat  rxttoec  of, 
rve  ag  (in-;  the  United  Si 

Nook,  the  northern  (the  aountn  bet 

ih<    Kapiuiluui k  iuuI  i : 

patonl  for,  grauted  LoCovallerm 

•  ii  reodi  red,  and   on  Dppreooivo 
new  one  granted  to  Lord  Culpepper. 

039. 
NV'ker.  a   i'rotc^iant    bunker  »d 
the  oUnco  of  ooniptroiier-geiMtml,  the 
Lncumhent  of  « Inch    mual    an 
hupi-.rt  the  ( tathollo  reJlghm,  alMillHlie*) 
In  hut  favor;  matle  direi  I 
the   tin.niii--;    not    titte>l  for  u   - 
man,  v,    ."■'_,ii.   &2T}   biv.-i  - 
towiinla  America,  \  lj   pro- 

C9aea  a   [tcace   to    l>>nl    North   w 
i-i-.  of  a  truoe,  in  trnlon  enoh  f»liftll 
keep   li Ih   acqntaitione;    the  oil 
gantoil  in  Kngland  tut  a   i 

weakm  .■ •'«  opJn- 

ion  of  iiiiu;  otuo#**Peoco,  poaoel" 
ing  the  opinion  of  all    ['aria,  $70;  trice 
to  become  bead  of  ministry;  had  re- 
fusal   a    tnlnlster*e    salary,    bol    Ida 
fortune  doobled  by  Ul  bankingdioiue, 

Noootowanoo,  Indian  chief,  auccesoor  to 
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Opechniicanoiigh,  concludes  jieace  with 
Kngii-h.  i.  180. 

Negoi  i  atlotll  fut   MM   between   Franco 
and  England;  Oholeonl  favor*  It,  sod 

n     to     negotiate      separately     with 

England,  iii.  MO,  Mlj  bis  ternSt  163; 

Kruno-'-  |ir<i|f*iii'iii  with  n-gurd  to 
German  *rarfse2;  Vndarfo'i MMMMnl 
of  hi*  position,  203,  'ir*;  rhois.ui  ooa- 

wilts  lo  abandon  t'amidn  lo  England, 
-'•4 :  opinions  of  flrlllnh  ministry  as  tO 
peace.  ">'••'••,  threats  of  »  Spanish  war, 

Hfl;  BnghiwiTi  arUinattnw  nAmd  bj 
rii..j-..nl,  .".; :  laBsmJeh,  GrhnaJdJ  hop- 
ing that  English  expedition  against 
Havana  would  In- defeated,  -'.>"-;  |-;i'. 
signed.  ***i  its  naflne,  £Wf.  »W;  com- 
ments on  :;  leaty  accepted 
by  British  parliament,  MH  rat  Med, 
3W. 
Negroes,  In  American  colonics,  Ilielr 
distribution.  In.  k4;  of  Niruiuhi,  Roj 
roused  by  biiuiiiorc'H  proclamation; 
content  with  (hear  lot.  nom;  combine 
to  join  liliii.  v.  14s;  treated  by  Virgini- 
an- with  moderation,  216;  in  r *..-  .  Qto- 
liiH-ntal  army;  excluded  fmin  now 
army   by  commissioners   uf  congress, 

but  reamed  bj  Washington,  witii  an 
apj>eal  to  congress;  serve  In  arinv 
thr-ugh  the  war,  Ifitf,  163;  in  the 
south,    pWPMMB    pOW9K    ot    llritlsh 

d.jtends  <>ii   the  treatment   of.  vl.  2»il; 

theaa  employed   in   sjnariean   army 

ordered  to  be  sold  by  tjernialii.  to 
getber  with  those  who  souk  British 
pn.te.tion,  IBS. 
Netherlands,  the,  divide  with  England 
the  glory  uf  [limiting  lir-t  colonic*  in 
the  I'ntied  States,  ii.  Is;  the.  union 
Of  i tic  provinces,  lit,  20;  nature  of 
republic,  M  i  their  pursuits  and  re- 
•Mnreefl,  2».  21;  their  vast  commerce 
and  in.irluiii--  powers.  21;  nautical  ex- 

tilariaffejrpoditfon*,22;  leave  to  re.  mi t 
ii,  desired  by  George  III.;  the  limine 
of  Orange  willing,  but  the  dlgnitv  and 
noUey  of  itaiai  general  lori.id,  tali 
the  first  attempt  ta  Interest  the  Nether- 
lan.it.  in  (fei  An.,  ii.  ,m  war,  v.  «ti .  03; 
the  riat*v<-gcnerul  Zealand  and  Utrecht 
Consent  lo  a  second  appeal,  and  Hol- 
land ol.je.ts.  MBj  llnaliy  the  brigade  Is 
otii-re.1.  Mm  ta  ba  used  out  of  Europe, 
109;  their  grave  prepared  by  the  war 
bet  wis.*]  i     England      and      tin*     United 

States;  -ml.  red  ■tie l  (oiled  most  of  all 
Gennunle  nation*  for  liberty  of  con  - 
science.  OommefOt,  and  politic**,  vl.  ILi; 
tlit-  .|ii:tfiiu>.  mbOtSf  and  burdens  of  it* 
people,  »4;  tin*  go\  eminent  divided  by 
England,  whhh  wins  over  iiie  party 
of  till-  sUdholder;  her  |--uplo  we  a 
rcjietiiion  of  tbelr  own  history  In  the 
American  struggle.  Li".;  become  bankers 
of  all  nations;  defects  In  the  constitu- 
tion, a?Q  -.   distracted  bj  (on   . 

tliience,    233',    weakness    of,    n 
neutrality;  an  effort  to  Strengthen  iho 
navy  thwarted;  the  people  brave  and 


provlilent.bnt  b-traved  by  ntxidhnlder, 
KM  j  deny  right  uf  England    10  disre- 

Siird  "le-  M'-iity,  and  claim  the  bene- 
t  of  others,  241;  In  fear  of  England, 
must  .Hiiliii.it  to,  or  associate  with, 
Kussla;  wish  to  accede  to  ooDfbd- 
cia.y  of  the  north.  360;  states-gen- 
eral con. I. -inii  .'oiiiliici  of  Amsterdam 
in  (Mating  ivlth  a  represetitati\  c  of 
Am.  tica,  and  resolve  to  give  tireat 
Ifrltaln  any  reasonable  i*ai  i- fact  Ion, 
IWi;  general  coulldenci<  in  poMOf  366; 
provinces  fav.tr  rooaptlou  of  American 
envoy,  and  slat-  s-gem  ral  eon  In  in  I  lie 
•  i.-.-i-i-  .ii.  4:tJ ;  the  sect  mil  power  in 
the  w..iid  t0  lecognix-  indepeiidellCO  of 
rli.  I'niied  Statea,  433. 
Neufvtltc,  dan  de,  a  merchant  of  Am- 
sterdam, meets  William  Laa,  and  (bey 
concert  terms  for  a  commercial  con- 

vnili'.li  hetw.eii  (he  two  rcpiiblhs, 
vl.  B86;  his  project  rapikUatad  l>y 
Amstenlani,  *M. 

Neutrals,  the  law  of.  III.  1M;  Froderio, 
king  of  Prussia,  deelarrs  that  free 
shl|»  make  free  g's>ds;  Lord  Mans- 
ti>-ld.  that  the  ellects  uf  an  enemy  can 
be  selaed  on  the  Toaaal  of  a  friend, 
1M;  the  rights  of;  Dutch  republic, 
become*  champion  of:  cotitirnod  hy 
1'iiin.i  and  England  In  peace  of 
1'iff.  In.  si.  230;  Ml  bwattOB  Of  prin- 
ciples for  governing,  put  forth  by 
Catharine  of  Russia,  24M. 

New  Albion,  name  given  by  Francis 
Drake  to  southern  part  of  Oregon  ter- 
ritory. I.  72. 

New  Albion,  on  Delaware  Bay,  patent 
for,  obtained  for  Sir  Edward  Ploy  dan; 
but  exists  only  on  parchment,  il.  JV>. 

NaV' Amsterdam,  almost  vies  with  Koa- 
(OD,  in  Mai,  ll.  o(>;  Its  action  on  arrival 
or  Duke  of  Yurk's  tieot,  and  final  sur- 
■  t.  68. 

Newark,  N. J.,  occupied  by  colony  from 
Hen  iljiven.il  72;  committee  of.  ready 
to  risk  lives  ami  fortunes  in  support  uf 
Massachusetts,  l* .     i:' 

N t  .v , ..  1 1. ,  N.<\.  nawa  from  I^'xington 
rail  baa,  In  twelve  or  thirteen  day-,  and 
"wrought  a  great  change;"  goramoi 
orders  ciiuiioii  there  dismounted,  Iv. 
"t.M  ;  capital  of  North  Uaroliua,  fonntlid 
by  Swiss  emigrants!  volunteers  of, 
Openly    term     Independent   QQtnpanlca, 

v.  08. 

Newl.iiryjM.rt.  InhnblTants  of.  and  of 
lielghboilng   towns.    In    great     n 

oaw  Bfiaton  ai  baanvdnf  their 
Uvea,  It.  877;   mercuauti  of,  Hrst  to 

agree  to  suspend  all  commerce  with 
■ 
Newcastle.  Duke  of,  intrusted  with  seals 
for  soihIi.tii  department  and  the 
colonies'!  Hi  14;  his  ignorance  anil 
Inefficiency-!  14,  15;  gives  high  colonial 
office*  to  worthless  men,  !".;  (nJcai 
seals  for  northern  denaj ' mint,  in; 
.-ager  to  get  rid  of  lh.Nlinr.1.47  ;  resigns, 
i. ires  not  attempt  to  furm  a  uew 
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mini-try.  17$;  holds  first  neat  at  treas- 
ury board  under  rut.  180;  plots  on 

II' -I f      <•'■  Og'J      IN.      I"      -IllH.TI 

l'lu's  ayatsjm,  866;  talks  of  resigning, 
I'ut  renwlni  <•■  eonaptre  ifslnat  I'itt, 
din  ontented,  i  omplalua  -i  Bute'i 
OOOiIH'-s.h,  ami  resigns,  'js'.i;  \. 
futility  of  conference  of  whig  lords,  lv, 
M. 
Mew  Bntfnnd,  Us  settlement  the  result 
ui"  tin-  ttefbruuuton,  L  9N  |  nanted  by 
John  siniiii.  .'U7;  popnlnClon  of,  IB; 

fi D]  Ibrebodtnga  overaptead,  46J ; 
iflnened  ■  •!',  through  emigration,  on 
Nee  oTethnrlnndi  li.  ci;  ooftonhM  ■'. 
pemtManC  In  extending  their  bounds 
westward;  their  evasive  pency  to- 
ward tin'  Uiitcii,  i>*»;  inini'i.  i- 1. it. i.'ii 
sedition  awier  Andres,  160;  Its  people 
compared  with  tlir;  Jews;  skepticism 
appears,  M6;  belief  in  witchcraft;  the 

ministers.    Iln'ir   lull  ii. ii'.-.    ■_'!;;   e-.-'  n- 

ii. ii  ohaructei  of,  to  bo  sought  In  w.-i- 

em  .M  i-.-u  liii-.u-.  mid  Connecticut, 
S67;  ;in  ■ggregnte  of  municipal  de- 
ls "  rncles,   - 

tin-     >.,  LHt       l.i     i     l-f.'i  II     Clul    >>i     N 

(l:i.    :t'.l  ;    lit.    iu-liliil|t.n    nf    towns    Its 

glory  and  strength,  Hi.  !W;  Its  politic*! 
ahnn  ;iii. -ruth    century    t-> 

be  learned  from  OOUUtation  of  n« 
i.-wns,  congregation-,  lohoois.  and 
nilllila.97;  |.r..(.k-..f.  treated  l.>  I'.mi-h 
government  like  urine,  ready  to  Mil 
themselves,  ii7;  triumphs  in  onptun 

Of  Loulsbiirg,  l:i."i;    ho»    II-   people   .-.-(- 

tied   the  rrUuwnesn,   103;   pntnoni  of. 

arc  unwilling  lo  admit  that  pai  lianu-nt 
ha-  jMiw.-t  to  tux  ilium,  lv.  *.'.".,  *.■«..  n- 
moral,  poiiii.ai.  and  InuoatriaJ  oondl* 
Hon,  -•'";  people  of.  Increase  BmU 
frugality,  ami  the  poorest  will  not 
antra  tor  British  army,  400;  an  "un- 
happy Jealousy  of,"  breaks  out  In  DQH- 
tinental  congress;  vigorously  rebuked 
bg  Qadi  ten,  ol  Soach  Onroftuus,  r.  M  . 
to  be  spare*!  the  least  in  mlntotrr'l 
niupoaaVI  devastation  of  cotonh .-.  201 , 
true  to  Washington,  ami  re-|.  >n.-i\  .•  i . . 

Ida  anile,  804 ;  Uberati i.  i 

than  tare  hundred  Urei  in  i>:ittk'.  804  j 

Cce  and  g««>d  govenunenl  rsatorou 
201,  2)15;  Its  choice  of  indei»oudcuce 
spontaneous,  304;  militia  of,  according 
to  Gem-mi  Howe,  in  action  "the  most 
persevering  of  any  in  North  America," 
and  Waahlnfton'a  shjef  reUnnce,  6M. 
hTewronndlnod,  raaorvad  to  tin;  united 

m  iirT    in    nXBt    ilraft    of   their  tieaiy 

nil  b  France,  vi.  es. 
.\.»  France,  aWopeaa  population  ami 
military  strength  of,  in  107!';  at- 
tempted destruction  of,  by  Kivi:  Na- 
tion-., ii.  II-:  —•■■in-  i"  have,  linn  Imhl 
■  ■ii  Western  New  York,  1A3;  has  lit- 
tle In  its  early  days  to  yive  it  vltal- 
Jiv,    BXeepI     religlnus    einhii-li-ni.    ii. 

.tin  ittuinpts  tt>  educate  natlvea, 
■ .  VeeMe  to  defend  itself  against 
li.-iuois, ;;;.';  reoeivei  otUcers from  the  | 


klna,  —  Tracy    commander     of    royal 

troops,   Cooraellea   aa  Rovernorj  end 

Talon   as   inteiidant.  jjj  ;    ]•"!'■ 
.■r.    in     !».-•-.     :iJ.".,     ii-     in  .itiu.-m     Ly 
r  I'onntry.  held  In  viow»;tl.i.' 

Ignoru 
Near  Unmnahlre.  people  "f.  left 
i  tnenuMuveii  after  -J'»1li»  m 
death,  i.  SSrJ ;  In  L64S,  annexeiJ  I 
sachus-'ii>. .:.;; .  people  eapieaa  content 

Wlllig.tVi-miii.nl  -.I  Mu.-surhilM-tls,  1*0; 

organlaed    aa  a  royal    prorluce;    the 
i,i.-t    royal  ajori  rrun<  ni   in  N<  i 
land,  n0{   aasenbly  sends   thanks    t,. 
Massachusetts,  and  aska  for  help,  471 ; 
do*  lure*  no  i.i'.linan. .    act,  Jti  ..  valid, 
onleaa   made   by  aaaeanDly/,  and   ap- 
proved by  people,  -171 ;  Ian  ooda  dlanp- 
prored     In     Kn^i.md.    47i,     nemnnl 
Allen's  right  to  mill,  bought  or  V 
recognised     bv    Kugllsh    govern 
and  Allen  eommlseloned  to  govern,  U. 
253;    new  government    organised    by 
Uaher;   a  long  aaaaon  of    ht:_ 
heirs  "I  Allen,  the  proprietary,  ahau- 
dun    their    olaimsj    dhunaunDered   by 
king,  and  country  uortli  of  Mom 
sour-,  ..nt|   u 

wd  to  Now  York ;  grams  ■  ' 

I  governor  <>!  New  Hampwdra  annulled, 
Ii   481;  assembly  seems  I..  i'..\ 
gress  of  .!.■[. 
tlic  Iinltati'Hi   t.i  ii.  4-1 
appruvea  action  of  i  mug  nee  an  . 

■  ■  ■  i-  committee  of  oorre- 
tpondenee,  Iv.MS;  AprU  UV,  two  thea- 
sand  Ne«    Haiupshire  meti  al 
"  nui  in  return   before  the  r/oi 

.  with. nit  a  government; 
Oct,  is,  1776,  her  delegates  ask  ooo 
Hi'-™   t"  sanctiim   her  institution  of  a 

Knrenunent,  but    the  answer    Is  do- 
in.inl"  is  -i  | 
(-illation,  v.  oh  ;  convention  of. Uli 
Intention    of     aeparatlng     mm    the 
mother  country ;    the   Hi 
form  a  guveniment  of  I 
council  and  assembly  vote  In  (aver  of 
declaring  ihu  thirteen  oolonhM  a  free 
ami  Independent  stale,  301;  I 
government    in    January,    ITT6,    mti, 
li-w    i-h  mi-.--   Ii  no   etil.itilal    r.»nii 

in  June,  IT-.;,  n  m 

in<  ni.  503;    legislanr.     of,    ii-...lve*  to 
oo-operate    with    troopa   of   th< 
atate,  Vermont,  ami  oroera  Stork  with 
a  brigade  .if  militia  to  stop  i>i>>graaaof 
enemi  on  the  western  froutler. 

Nru     uaven,    colony  tormed    Un 

mi 

In  its  government,  i    XM);  a^ka  Lnger- 
soll.  '■:  .  to  resign,  li> 

Nea  Lrelauu,  a  provluoe  oonstltuled  l»y 
IlrltUh  government,  and  Including  the 
part  of  Haaaachusetts  bi  i  ween  iheSaoo 
an. I  the  St    Croix  ;   the  foi 
in.  lit  jmivlded  for  it,  v|.  3U,  SlI. 

New    jert  I    in    t r     of    Sir 

(leorgu  (  ari.r. -i ;  how  Its  moral  char* 
nctur  was  moulded,  II.  &>;  in  UN 
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a  hamlet  in  West  Jersey,  "0;  a  con- 
stituent assembly  displaces  Philip  Car- 
teret from  govenioranlpi  and  Installs 
Jimw.  a  natural  MM  of  Sir  QeOTje,  ISj 

C'-ipIc  of,  aco,iiie*ce  in  restoration  of 
inch  power.  ','•;  Carteret  reinstated 
as  governor,  on  reiteration  of  province 
to  England,  77 ;  half  of,  do1<1  hi  yun- 
l;-i>.  im  j  legislature  <if,  repulses  An- 
dros;  Sir  George  Carteret  s  u  ■ 
Bell  their  property  to  association  uf 
i  Quakers.  141;  tin*  province  i*  annexed 
to  New  fork,  Ltf;  In  WW,  proprietor! 
of  h.i-t  New  Jersey  turrander  Uudr 
rights  of  government,  and  Wi  -;  N<  ■ 
Jersey  surrenders  "all  records  relat- 
ing u>  government,"  the  whole  pTOY- 
lnce  thus  falling  umler  ■OTttllUMnI 
of  Andros,    20:    two    Jersey*   nulled 

under  Edward  Hyde,  LordOombary; 

with  a  separate  legislature,  remains 
thirty  years  un-i.r  governors  of  Now 
York.    ttSj    Its  form    of   government. 

US,  SB;  diminution  at  liberties,  ami 

consequent    growth  of  spirit    ol    Indc- 

Cmdenre.&tf;  quarrels  with  LordCuru- 
iirv,  "AHi;  a  "growing  rebellion"  re- 
ported in,  III.  2H ;  decline*  the  Invitation 
of  Massachusetts  to  a  congress  of  dele- 
gates, 4*1;  desires  to  correspond  ami 
unite  with  other  colonies,  Iv.  wi;  de- 
clare.- I"i  pusj-ciimoii  of  trade  and  a 
general  congruss,  3M|  committee  of 
Correspondence  instructed  by  Wllh- 
arepoon,  nreetdeat  of  PitaaMon  Col- 
lege, ami  William  Livingston,  that  tea 
Should  not  ho  paid  for,  MOB;  congress 
of,  directs  a  general  association,  as- 
sume* rewolanon  of  toUitia.  aworaona 

a  levy  of  t.-u  thousand  pound*,  excuses 
QliaitaTl front  bearing  arms;  new  pro- 
Mnrl.il  congress,  meeting  in  October, 
prays  for  restoration  of  harmony  with 
Great.  Britain,  yet  otters  to  raise  four 
thousand  minuto  moo,  and  to  onroll 
two  raafnanta  fur  continental  isrvlea, 

v.  M;  letters  of  royal  governor  inter- 
cepted, and  so  malignant  that  Lord 
Stirling  puts  him  under  arrest,  ltd; 
votes  to  re-enforce  the  army  at  V  \s 
V>'ik  with  3.3U0  militia  ;  arrests  royal 
governor,  Franklin;  elects  five  delegates 
t"  fiongress,  friendly  to  liidc|iendeiice; 
provisions  .»f  the  constitution,  307,  308; 
congress  of,  publishes  at  the  same  time 
the  declaration,  ami  their  own  new 
constitution,  33ti;  president  of  body 
which  frames  new  constitution,  opjMisus 
Independence,  and  leans  to  reunion 
with  Great  Britain ;  strong  sentiment 
In  tlm  statu  hostile  to  declaration, 
4u>:  nearly  free,  tho  lirlu-h  li.'Ming 
only  Brunswick  and  A  in  buy  and  Pau- 
lua  Hook,  4!»7  ;  perfects  Its  new  charter 
in  duly,  !T7ti;  demands  for  United 
States  the  regulation  of  trade,  ami 
ownership  of  all  not  granted  north- 
western domaiu,  but  riually  accepts 
articles  "f  c'liitclerutioii  uiiaiueiided, 
vi.  lie;  rcpiL-itiiUia  of  Washington  on 


magistrates  and  people  of,  promptly 
tilled,  810, 

Kaw   London*    Conn.,  resolutions  of  a 

lii-i—     :  log    at.   1>I      ■''-'!,     plundered 

and  burnt  by  Arnold,  \1.  lift, 
•■  V  a   Niiln'f  iiiiid,"  ashlp  which  carried 
■»iit  tinny  ramilieeof  Proteetanl  vv..i- 

k)OH  U)  New  Netlierlund,  11.  3». 
Raw  Net  hci  land,  I  lie  north  and  the  south 

nnliad  by  loqnJattloa  <-i",  ii.  17;  uamo 
given  by  itatea  general  to  renoa  be- 
EWeen    New   France  and  Virginia.    laVj 

eolonlaatfon  retarded  by  political 
evanteln  United  Provlnoes,  37;  Dutch 

possessions  undisputed  by  BngUan  in 
b-jj,  era  Vif  continuous  civil  govern- 
ineiit  In,  30;  aoioajy  nearly  annihi- 
lated by  Algonklu  Indians,  0J  solemn 

treat>  policy  of  Governor 

Btnyvaaant,  BS,  ."-;;  popular  dealra foe 

municipal    liberties,  5.'(;    OOtntroverstel 

with  New  England  colonies,  05;  feeble, 
because  it  had  no  popular  freedom,  ana 
thus  no  public  spirit;  condition  oon- 
trusted  with  that  of  New  England.  05j 
rumors  of  English  liivaslon,  and  no 
means  uf  defence,  66,  67;  the  artlelM 
or  surrender  t<»  Kugllsh  squadron,  >,-, 
>AI ,    llhcr.il  colli  •s.-.|..|i>.  o|lfie-l    by   new 

K>prieUirn,  bo,  TO;  asttiamenta  bs,  on 
laware,     retained     :i.«     part    of     >,'.•«■ 
York;   anally  transferred  to  Knglaud 

In  l-oi.  77. 

N  n  <  irluana,  people  of,  again  petition 
France;  apply  to  English,  but  gover- 
nor of    Peusacola    declines   their  ad- 

vaiiv'es;    resolve   to    form    a    republic; 

propoee,  it  Lounnaaa  were  gtran  op  to 

Spain,  to  burn   New  Orleans,   iv.   it; I; 
despair  on  O'Koilly's  arrival,  ail 
ceives  a  committee  politely,  ami  dl<- 
mlases  them,  asHiired  of  amncHt>.  US| 
inhabitant'*  take  oftthof  aUegtanoato 

king  of  Spain,  100;  estate 
c>infiscateu,  and  some  bunged.  MttM 
imprisoned,  too;  cttlaans,  ami  DunlUee 
of  those  who  had  not  stiared  In  ravuln- 
tton.  api>eal  In  rain  for  mercy,  loo;  pop- 
ulation    of;     It-  pt     de|ii.-*.-d,     that     1C 

might  not  attract  Eng laud's  cupidity, 
167. 
Newport,  c<;immander  of  Gorges  and 
i'opham  Meet,  I.  08;  sails  for  England, 
99;  makes  second  voyage  to  Virginia, 
lfW ;  admiral  of  LorJ   Delaware  »  ex- 

petnUoa.  loo. 

Newport,  n  harbor  of,   n  Vessel  rescued 

Ii  mi  levcnuu  olllccrs,  and  their  ship 
captured,  iv.  163;  arrival  of  French 
fleet  at;  British  force* i  to  destroy  ten 
>>r  more  armed  vosaels,  ft.  150. 

New  Salem,  .M.i--..  opine-  that  LHvino 
I'rovldence  and  the  necessity  may  call 
on  us,  and  all  the  colonies,  to  make  our 
last  appeal,  Iv.  257. 

Newton,  Bishop,  In  house  of  lords  argues 
that  rebellion  hi  the  sin  of  witch. i  all, 
ami  New  England's  must  be  due  to 
diabolical  Infatuation,  iv.  47r.  47'.'. 

New   Vork,   tho  bond  of  New  England 
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and  VirffinU.   II.   17;  establishment  of 

. -li    jurisdiction    uul 
tlnlred  eoaaamtona; all  polhlcal  power 

lu  governor  and  coumll.  - » .  remon- 
strance* of  colonists,  and  demand  (>r 
annual  assemblies.;  ta»ail.>n  be  <l.*- 
tunc*  attempted  and  n-Jt-. -u-.l  l-y  lOWH 
«.f  Lbflg  l.-i.»ii.i.  7^  .  i  pr»*- 

""••    "i    Un-    Nil  bd    in  1-.    '•'••     DBldl 
dor    free;    general   assembly    of- 

In  •.  --Ji-.l'l.-t-  .-[.ihn-hf"  scll-govcrn- 
ment  ami  religious  tolsvatiottj  pro- 
claim* WUUam  kin.'.  i~.;.  j-i.  i-ini- 
cal  an*)  rvJfcfLvM  rEtagiiiineo  Id,  US. 
&7;  committee  of  safety  appoint 
'■r  lo  command  of*  fort.  :r_'7 ; 
Lobucr  constituted  tOBporWJ  gov- 
ernor; magistrate*  at  Albany  re- 
solve lo  Ignore  bin  authority;  Albany 
ticiibi  to  MIHwnuh  LeUlei  -  son-ln- 
iw,  BS;  arrival  oi  Bkmgb- 

MCi  '■*£*;  all  parlies  fcrot  c^l-in al 
freedom;  ratnuubni  under  anvenft**nnl 
ol  i-'l.'i'licr.  ^(1 ;  rubbed  of  revenues 
by  Lord  Corn  bury,  the  HMBHJ 
assert*  "  the  right*  of  the  bouse, 
2M;  tbird  assembly  under  lornbury 
force*  him  t"  piii-init.  flSBf  MMonbljf 
claims  uu  "inherent  right"  to  legis- 
late, 230;  wouM  extend  her  hound* 
orer  part  of  OoUMMtteot,  but  that 
colony  demurs,  241;  Governor  Shir- 
ley's appeal.  Ifld  the  assembly's  n  -ply, 

Hi.  m,  .*>;  cuiiiiiit  between  WJ  ■ 

ernur  Bod  colonial  assembly  violent] 
law--  uf  trade  provoko  meomi !<!■!, 
86;  lajiil-hoiders.  lawyers,  merchants, 
j..in  baarlilj  toreebrt  KngliM enoroaeb- 
iiuMiU,  1W;  assembly  of,  uhjr.  i-  to 
stamp  duty,  but  not  l<»  moderate  Im- 
post on  Went  India  product.-.  117.  11k; 
Keral  ■  -  J  -  J  --  — ■  *  ■  i  -  - "  ■  to  appafaitaMBl  ■ 
n  to  be  chief  justice,  at  Urn  kimr* 

pleasure,  Wt:;  assembly  threaten* 
to  withhold  rmlaiies  from  the  now 
judj.'.-,  J-;i;  »j>ii  tl  of  rMWtiWM  B0- 
wlwru  so  strong,  4J2;  asm-nildy  re- 
fuses supplies  for  troops  under  act  of 
parliament,  ".-1 .  ju-lge*.  restrained 
BOO   boUlag  their  terms  by  tbreat  of 

dtoml— 1|  ra|  eongraai  of,  prodn 

pfa f  accommodation,  vl.  it,  lu;  eoii- 

\  Ml  imi  of.  al  tributes  discontent  to  at- 

t. impr*  lo  nweote  onureostve  act*  of 

parliament ;  rejects  thought  of  a  sopa- 

i.in   hcUraUoii, oonflrui  dtttbtnuva 

!".«•. •!■■»  oi  cm  incut. ii  .'ingress,  andes- 
tahll-dics  a  committee  of  safely  with 
full  executive;  powers  within  UM  I  "1  ■  ■  1 1 >" . 
140;    election   ordered    of  deputies  to 

tana  a  new  KrvanMaeni  to  lust  on 

jwaeu  with  Britain,  304,  ;»05;  royalists 
sure  that  JaneCkM  of  Battn  troop*  111 
New  Vork  and  (Janmla  may  I"-  ina-h  , 
and  the  oolooy  orusbed,  ■■■■'<.  391 .  con- 
vention approve*  iudepeii'li'iie^,  und 
by    Its   BjOttM    OOmptoCM   the   union   of 

talrteen  ooiooleo,  INK;  lioaoai  Mono 
dm  ii"  reUgloai  ieat  for  ontevi  PtS; 

low   uf   Xlcouderogu  ajaruis  patrlola. 


und  fixe*  Indian*  a*  enemies;  five 
OoantSeo  beWi  by  enemy,  tbrec  otliien 
in  a  slaU  of  anarchy;  thrvabnml  an 
all  sidea,  becomes  balOe-ncW  of  Um 
repehiln,  691. 
New  York,  legislature  of.  found*  dainui 
'*  en 
gre**  to  restrict  It*  boundaries)  on  t 
weat.  vl.  89T. 

rh    <iiy   of.  incorporate*!,  II.  «3; 
the  centre  ot  political  InUreat,  ill    i*; 
1U  vaat  cocurnerce,  JWe :  n 
of  stamp  act. 

U> resign, 4W:  mercbauteof,  Mud  Uieni- 
tcHea  to  order  u<>  K*-"ls.  to  counter- 
mand order*  issued,  and  to  reucive  no 
«<"-l-  uu  anaualonaD,  unlesa  Qm  stamp 
act   were    repeal*:--..  .-    ;.r.»- 

Moor*,  the  iww  gov- 
ern..!, di-inantle.-  lln  (bat,  sud  sua- 
peudp  bit  DO*  ••amp 

net,    &££.    0^3;     TBilditj    "1    liavtjj 

acu   more  Dptaned;    * 

cargo  of   stain |-  l»    **> 

seiuhly  voU*  to  raise  e*iue«tnan  statue 
Of    'i. 

merchant*  of,  peUtion  fur  charuj 
net*  of   trade,   M ,     makea     grant     of 
money,    without   Bpeclticatlonsj,   under 
billeting  a.t,  which  Shelhume  aceepta, 
&1;  merchauls  meet   to  ,, 
uuu-importutlon    ._ 
decides  that  meeting?  were  itv 
-  Its  le^i>lative    rights  ill-:  , 

and  appaiiUa  committee  <»t  Intercolo- 
nial Cult  •   -J-  '.I  i<!i  In  e,   lid  ;    thr   ^.  ■  .  ■ 

wl*he*re|«  U 

diiial  jmiiey  ••(,  t"  develop  eolooul  lib- 
eriv  thn.u^h  an  Ainei  lean  const! 
and  a  general  congress,  the  com,. 
wiili  Greet   Britain  ountinaJnfi  909 j 
assembly  Invites  each  • 
representative*  to  a  1- -iy  WhSefa  sJwmM 
legislate  for  ull,   201;    pe 
that     teifc    should    not    Ihj    lande.1,   and 
consignees     resign,     :J7J ;     aim. 
the  prayer  of  Boston,  and  reset 
port-bill,   i;ti;    the    Uvlngatoi  - 
clincl  Ise  ure- 

d>'iiiinaiil     iiiilnmee.     ^;^( .     |  he    imnil- 

:  i  congr— ■  giTi  ; 

lor   liberty,  A> ;    iiilluem  e>  >>t  *inn.li 

and  college  brought   ugae 

gress;    the  timid  alnrjned    l\\    rumors 

that   savages   would    b*    let    hnise   on 

ih.  in,  &C  .  4,M,  460;  assen 

since  ceased  lo  re|  poops*. 

l."-ii.   t  li  il   In   |i|i>  red 

by   revolutioiiaiy    DMthoda,   000;    still 
desire*    a    onn*tltntiona|     aaJafi    df 
Ureal    Britain  and  Anu  rlea, 
solves  to  make   common  cause  ui-ii 
the  continent,  Ml  British 

system  In  oolonj  □  .t  man 
cohiny    has   Kiiglan  -upalhy 

ii 

refnslruj  to  d 

hi    tavor  of 
■ueb  .  hoice,  013;   u 
parliauicut,  because  it  4uesUuued  that 
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body's  right  to  tax  America.  515;  news 
of  Lexington  iv.'iv.  .1,  ami  the  people 
throw  oft"  restraints;  they  Shut  the  cus- 
tom-house; military  stores  of  city  se- 
cured. mti-1  volunteers  take  up  amis;  a 
new  general  committee  for  city  and 
count \  rhosen,  who  resolve  to  "  stand 
or  fail  wir'i  Hi.-  liberty  of  iheoounUy/1 
MG,  517;  Washington  and  Trroa.  lbs 
royaJ  gjofernor,  ■pmoaoaJag;  brilliant 
reception  of  Washington;  xryon  landi 
after  night-fall,  finding  him-.  ir  almost 
alow,  aunonted,  ami  Balds,  to  arrest; 
i-  undeceived  eetopoUttea]  Mnthnenti 

of  the  colony;  amazed  ami  dejected, 
mask*  his  rtongna.  v.  *,  :i .  the  popular 

liniwtm'Nt     irr-'-i-rilil.'     in,     but     many 

rich  nMirahaita  npnneo  enparnttnn.  188; 

stpngtli  »(  the  British  to  l>e  concen- 
trated there,  'J41 ;  a  uiuli,  partly  0OW- 

Deaad  "f  soldiers,  throw-  down  statue 

of  G.-orge  1 1 1.,  .lis;  winter  gayety  ■■(' 
Kiil'M'Ii  oflraera,  -IT". 

New  World.  Influence  of,  on  Old,  a  prize 
question  at  Pari*.  II.  IHii. 

Ni  t.'  ir.i.  peace  ratified  at.  between  colo- 
niei  and  Seneoae,  UL  188 

Nwholae,  Qeorge,  eeptain  of guard  a/Mefe 
defend-  HiTrr*im.  V;i..  eajetnei  Don- 
nore;  IiIh  Run  the  first  fired  against 
the  British  In  Virginia,  r.  MB. 

Nlebolsou,  Francis,  first  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  under  King  Wil- 
liam; Andreas  ilcputy  In  govern nl 

of  northern  colonics,  under  .Ihik'?  II. ; 
College  of  Will iiii ii  ami  Mary  estab- 
lished by  him,  U.  200;  command*  expe- 
dition which  capture*  Aea-lia,  37*. 

KW  ola,  aa  old  oflEoac  "f  American  army, 
write-  tu  Washington  »u  monarchy, 
suggesting  that  the  general  should  M 
king,  *l   (84,  165. 

Nleeue.     BSetaard,     aoaiMato    Kngiish 

squadron  to  take  New  NctherUnd  for 
Duke  of  York,  11.  67;  demands  ac- 
knowledgment of  English  sovereignty; 
receives  capitulation,  68;  protests 
against  division  of  bin  province  by 
creation  ol  v,  71. 

Nlnlsliigs,  a  great  chief  of,  killed  at  Fort 
William  Heury,  ill.  173;  hi-  funeral, 
174. 

NiiM  tv-SIx,  iioiuuitRlou  of  fort  at,  dis- 
puted, v.  47.  4*;  siege  of,  begun  lv 
lifitne.  who.  hearing  of  Rnwtton*!  an* 

proaeh.  orders  an   as-ault.  wliieh    Tails, 
and,    raising    the   siege,   he   retires   to 
F.noree,  vl.  405;  evacuated  by  Cruger, 
•lot;. 
Nihility,  In  Germany,  strictly  a  caste; 

pruid,  hut  venal.  111.  315. 

Hoddla'*  lalaad  (miwEitfl   Boston)  and 

II  >j  I  *land.  covered  with  cattle,  horse*. 

■■.  and  nogs:  a  party  from  Chelsea 

drives   them    off;    pursued   by   British 

marines,  they  lire  on  the  latter's  vessel 

till   she   Is   deserted,   and    set   her   on 

fire;    General    Putnam    in   command. 

and  Warren  present,  lv.  573. 

Nun -conformists,    after     Involution    of 


16*8,  excluded  from  high  office,  il. 
191. 
Kon-linportatlon  agreetm-ni  ;  in  Boston, 
only  lour  merchant*  ] t> >!■  I  out  against 
it ;  their  names  laaCTlbed  OH  town  Jour- 
nals as  Infamous,  lv.  174:  the  last  dls- 
■entlenfta  in  Ifcmton  vi.-i'i.  IT6;  broken 
by  Hutchinson's  sons,  who  -. 
sell  tea,  ls3;  ho  engages  to  depoafl 
prb»  of  tea  sold,  ami  [0  return  the 
li-tt.    184  i   '  'anada.  tlOllVJA, 

MarvMi'i.  in  (  Vi^init  bswsaae  3ai- 
pottationa,  8M]  Sew  Vork  aiatM  be- 
ing true  to  it*  engagement,  ^«i4,  ao5; 

Franklin  adviaen  l'liilad.-lphU  mer- 
chants to  adhere  to  agreenu-ii' 
merchant*  <-i  Niw  V..rk  vote  to  import 
all  good* save  tea;  trade  between  Kng- 
laud  and  Aiueii.a  open  in  even  lhhl| 
bin    tea.  -o;<;  joy  at   the  newe  in   Lon- 

doaj,  908, 

Kooh    Hill,   commanding   Ifoston    Ni.-k, 

fortitieniinn  ot  began  bj  Amtrti'Mni. 

interrupted  by  British  fire,  but  praee- 

ciited,  v.   li<*».  1*011;   i-*sef8lon  ->f,  taken 

by  WaanfaMrtoai,  and  with  It  power  of 
Opening  highway  from  Koxbary  to 
Boston j  at  ateht  of  hi*  works.  British 
retreat  hnrriedly,  and  in  nix  hours  are 
on  board  trnnsimrta,  201. 
Norfolk,  Chief  port  of  Virginia,  sends 
warm  greetings  to  Boston,  lv.  :t«i ;  t  i  t -  • 
refnan  of  Bootoa  Bjeton  ••(  Glasgow 
iii.-n  haul-.  embodSefl  a*  loyal  militia; 
the  puiriot*  resolve  to  take  It.  v.  MB; 
taken  by  Robert  HoWO,  of  Nottl 
Una;  arrival   of  three  thon-aii'l  Ktjnid 

of  arms,  with  which   Dennwri 

poses  toetpiijt  iiegnteMaud  Indians,  I5>); 
-i..n.    i,    <"<•,  the  mdrtaat  day  In  Its 

history  ;  t> hanUslby  sixty  gurif  from 

the  »lil|«s-of-war,  umf  four  lifllit  of  it 
laid  in  ashes.  151,  152;  the  associations 
«illi  iis  aJUne,  I68i  its  remaining 
BOnaBJ  demolished  ItV  order  of  eonvin- 

ttoo,  104. 

North,  Lord,  enters  public  life  under  fa- 
anaptoaa,  Iii.  IOC;  accepts  pbice 
In  mlni-tiy.  bnl  boob  reahjna  It, it,  I; 
Oppeaad  U  every  popular  measure; 
lenaer  in  American  att'alrs,  59;  will 
never  roiisent  to  r>  p--.il  revi-ni 
till  America  Is  prostrate,  130;  glvea,  al 
king's  rcpiest,  eusiing-vote  against  r<-- 
P-mI  of  (hit)  .-ii  lea,  15k;  aceepts  ap- 
pointment of  tirst  lord  of  treasury, 
iwj;  nays  tea  Is  of  all  eoinimidiih-s  the 
pronnreat  for  taxation,  ug.  pmpoaos 
teoneek  Ameiiean  maiiul 

IncUned    tO    make    ■»->i..ii-    m   view 

of  resumption  .,f  trade  with  America, 
-•"••  -  M-ttles  dispute  with  S|»aiu  about 
Falkland  Iclands,  amieably  atid  ban* 
oraldy.  8ISj   refuses  to  discuss  right  of 

Si.irllamunt  to  tax  America,  201 ;  opens 
irnt   branch  of  his  American  plan  by 
■    punishing    Boston,  296; 
introduce*  B'iscon  p-<ri  -i-ill.  and  prom- 
ises  to  nse  force,  If  necessary,  to  exe- 
cute II,  286,  207;  proposes  to  send  out 
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a  commission  of  Inquiry,  431;  rejwis 
propodUuiu  <<(  coiigreM,  which  in- 
clude rapon!  "i  ie(  regn  hiring 

DhUMtti,  but  Ii  ready  tn  negotiate  with 

Aiin'i  i.  '.iisin  to  ill,-  right  to  tax  tin  -in  - 
■elves,  43* ;  throws  off  responsiiiility  of 
i.i\    -ii   tea.   4iW;    |.r. .■...-..--,   to   r . -r-( r:i i 1 1 

I mora  of  Efew  England,  and  ex- 

dude  its  tl-heinicn  from  the  batiks, 
47*;  seeks  to  learn  from  Franklin  the 
l.-a-r  imoanl  "i  OODB—lllll  Ihat  would 
be  accepted.  4K»;  oners  a  new  plan,  that 
(•Jirlinrii'-iit .  If  OOlontal  WOUM  in\  111. 'in- 
-  I"  V*  -uli-t.i.riMii,  wnulil   i Tir | ■■  ---.- 

on  them  n*i  ihiti****  save  for  regulation 
of  commerce,  140,  Ml;  Mi  ■yatem  and 

OlUVUUm'l  .■•.iji|..iiv.I.  4-1;  prolines  to 
inn  Indian.-,  nun  llriilsh  -—Mi"-  on 
free  quarters  anions  the.  Aiueilejms, 
ri-uiiM|,.|  cli.irf.T6  of  ih«--  Utter,  and 
take  away  their  political  privileges, 
41*3;  really  wishes  to  concede  and  0OB- 
dilute,  l'iit  cannot  nine  to  an  ii^r.'v- 
mout,  even  with  himself,  514,  filft; 
happy  In  family  ami  fortune,  tender- 
hearted, aloio-  of  ili«'  minister!  suscep- 
tlble  to  remorse;  If*  dislieuiteiied.  and 
Wlllm  I"  reetgn,  ImiI  the  Uliijf  will  not 
release  him,  or  r«-k.-n t  toward  Ameri- 
cans. Ml;  retalni  oonfldifiea  of  land- 
holder! by  a  ncrtfloo  of  hfa  opinions 
ami  of  America,  v.  106;  says  be  MTet 
will  cease  to  pursue  the  legislative 
claim*  of  parliament  a*  long  as  Alner- 

bnwii  dliputa  qui    pom,  4i*.   41B\ 

thinks  Cornwall!*  will  sweep  American 
army  before  hint,  and  end  the  war  In 
the  spring.  477;  proposes  to  retdor- 
America   lo  the  condition  of  1  ,'■ 

attempt  made  to  eject  him  from  the 

cabinet,  B31);  agitated  by  news  of  hiss 
of  Burgoyne's  army,  vl,  6.">;  reproaches 

htmanli  Eoc  staying  in  the  mliilitry, 

when  convinced  that  p.-aee  sh-iild  Ih> 
made  with  America.  Oil;  avows  that 
ha  ha*  never  had  a  ixitlcy  of  his  own, 
00;  despondent,  and  di  vires  to  make 
way  for  Chatham,  62;  hinta  to  the  king 
tliat  the  came  in  America  la  not  worth 
tlie  candle,  BM  \  I>p<n!«d1y  OflBfl  hi* 
resignation,  ■_-_■;,;  on  hearing  of  Fork- 
town,  says,  "If  is  all  ovt.T."  4;«i;  au- 
DOanOM  in  DOflinWMI  the  end  Of  Ids 
administration;  posferltv  more  lenient 
and  !e-s  just  to  him  than  JbtUUKUtj 
glw*     Aiu.rii-a     Independence     by     hi* 

mlwninfttfmmtnt.  4tff  j  In  England,  hi* 
■obofairahlp    and    good    temper,    and 

iiralse*    from    great    '"ion    gift    Mm  I 
Bettor  I'ltm-  I  han  h.'  dnireoi,  436. 
North    America,  two    Eurojieau    powers 

■oil  sovereign!  of,  iv.  [-22. 

Northampton  cuimy,  Va.,  committee  of, 
offer  premium  for  the  manufacture  01 
gunpowder,  It.  IM. 

North  liiiiain.  11io.1t  Intelligent  philoso- 
phers of,  reluctantly  acquiesce  In  meas- 
ure* of  ministry,  or  openly  rebuke 
them,  v.   100, 

North  Carolina,  origin  of  Axed  settle- 


ment! In,  I.  4*$;  authentic  record  of 

history  of.  begin*  in  |m.i.  whei 
ni-f-  of  All'tinaih*  Iraiio-  ;»  Eft* 
188,    V".i;     aliilncd    hy  conduct      .1 

prletarh*'  igenti,  peopli  una 
BOTcnunent,  MS;  proprtetaHei  n 
tho  simple  governmenl  >-!  the 
eotoay,  W2;    ruimways  from   V 

l     North     '  arollnsi.     500  ;      l»oi- 

porary    roTernmenl    ornolMu, 
(lover nor  Sotliel  exih-1,  Ml ;   tnUMDil- 
llty  restortnl,  50H;  the  paradise  of  the 

Junkers,  QO.**;    na\  1  1    pro* 

not  of]  proprii  ton  raioln  toesttibihifa 
ihurch  of  Kngland,  li    80S:   pn 
live  laws  cannot  be  enforced;  Mi 
prevaili;  Thowai  I  uy  appointed  dep- 
uty  governor    by   governor   ot    Booth 
Carolina;  displaced  by  proprli 
who  pennll  their  depatlo!  to  eleol  WU- 
Um in  QloTer;    ooloai   real    with 
slons,   'JQ3;    a    bio- -I lew*    in.-iu  rei-ti'-n  ; 
Increase  of  p*»pubiti"ii  and  trade,  U05; 
legislature  of,    issues   its  Ilrst   bills   of 
ticdit,    433;    the    people    of.     pay    the 
crown's  servants  scantily,    iii.   _*'■;    its 
products,  habits  of  .  ilit  of 

liidependence,  8t>;  assembly  of,  > 
right  of  Imposing  it*-  own  taxes,  436: 
poophi   of,   wooh    not  pennll    use  of 

e,  or  surter  He  |«orta  to  he  c 
BB8;    lint  blood   of  "  rebels "   ihwl: 
Injustice  and  severity  of  tax-laws.  hihI 
extortions  of  Fanning  and  colli 

oflsom  ;  associatiDns  of  "  ranhMora 

foiiiie-l;     shots    tired    Into    Fanning*! 
.   and  three  of  rioters  arrested,  Tv. 
I'd.  In.'.;    the  govern  I    Fan- 

ning to  call  out  militia  in  nine  coun- 
ties, and  suppress  Insurrection  by 
tore;  the  petition  ol  ri 
Orange  eonutv  to  assembly  Fmltnfau 
Oilll  (mnirreonon,  and  order*  arrest  of 
HnsbaieU  and  William  Butler.  IObsj 
10T;  the  governor  JenuUMll  their  b> 
stanl  -nhinis--ion.  108;  overv  new  law 
on  Judiciary  svi-fein  — the  law  eslab- 
Uihlng  courts  baring  explrwl  —  neg*- 

tlveil    by    governor,    and     im    et.uri*   111 

the  prorlnee,  '-"'-';  lirst  provlm  ial  coii- 
gi.  v  meets  m  deflinoe  of  goncnorj  it 
approves  general  oungreii,  and  oloeli 
delegates  [hereto,  3i»0 ;  the  eouvi 

-  iu  cngreH-.,  and  give*  instriu  - 
tlons   to  delegates;    measures  of,  look 
to   peace,   504  ;    governor   ilskran 
excitement  at  Newborn,  sIiIih  his  «lfo 
to  New  Vork.  and  lleei  t"  rorl  John- 
son, fl51 1  in  the  low  country •  ""  ' 
devoted  to  liberty,  v.  61;  the  spirit  of 
n  ->•■'  .!«■■-  Bpreads,  strengtlw  neu 
Albemarle  Sound  by   the  wrliiirg-  •<{ 
.1  unei  1 1 .- 1«  11,  Joeenh  lle».-s,  mi]  thi 
wisdom  of  Samuel  Johnston,  63;  ■> 

convention  at  llillsl>orough,  iioxlerato, 
vol  uuiloui;  pronounces  M 

laiiiaiton  a  IIIh'I,  and  orders  it  burnt 
by   the   oommoo    h.iiigm,<n:    profi.ftsn 
allegiance  U)  the  king,  i.-ii 
siflls  parliamentary  taxation,  resoh'ol 
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that  people  of  the  province  are  bound 

by    act*     of    <-<Higr<  repre- 

sented thcn-in.  ,">4:  the  Ilighlamiei* 
urged  '<»  J"in  In  defence  of  I  heir  natu- 
nil  right*,  35;  adoption  of  PftinkHw'l 
plAn  of  a  confederacy  prevents!  hy 
Johnston.  53;  In  less  tliiin  two  week-. 
over  nine  thmueiud  men  rise  again*! 
lit.-  enemy,  and  ili»-  coming  of  Clinton 
cause*  no  terror.  193;  receives  otters  of 
aid,  but  linn  men  enough  of  her  own 
to  protect  herself.  193;  its  delegates 
tit  congress  authorized  to  concur  In 
foreign  slham  ■«;  tli<-  tlrst  colony  to 
vote  an  explicit  sanction  to  Indepen- 
dence. 238;  Im  constitution  ratified  by 
emigres,  which  framed  It,  I>ec.  lb, 
1776,  504;  sign*  articles  nl '  •  -onf.-i. -ra- 
ttOB|  vl.  148;  legislature  calls  out  two 
thousand  men  to  serve  live  month! 
under  .\-L'-  :uid  Kill  her  ford,  253. 

Northern  OMnpnIgn  of  H7f,  two  objects 
of.—  capture  of  Fort  Niagara  ami 
Detroit,  ud  ii-''"v,ry  of  New  York 
city,  vl.  193;  main  result  of,  favorable 
to  American-..  21 1:  stony  1'oint  and 
ltliode  Island  evacuated  bv  British. 
ami  n-»  .-m-my  In  New  Kugland,  west 
of  Penohwot.  'Jl  1. 

Northern  department,  the  rivalry  of 
Schuyler  ami  Galea,  v.  558;  the  latter 
ordered  by  eon  grew*  to  take  command 
'of  ir.  BBS;  replaced  by  Schuyler.  M8; 
watched  with  peculiar  care  by  Wash- 
ington, 3M  ;  he  order!  thither  Arnold 
ami  Lincoln,  and  Glover's  brigade; 
urges  New  Kugland  militia  to  march 
for  Saratoga,  '•-.'. 

Northlngtoii.  chancellor  in  the  Cumber- 
land administration,  argues  that  de- 
Si-udcnee  of  coloiUes  had  lieen  fully 
cc tared  in  reign  of  William  III  .  and 
affirms  that  America  must  submit,  ill. 
631;  but  votes  for  repeal  of  stain;,  act . 
B8S;  OPPOM!  the  making  Koiiian  Until- 
olie  Canadians  eligible  as  Justices  and 
judges,  It.  12. 

Norton,  .lohn.  rent  envoy  by  Maasachu- 
setta  to  Kugland,  1.  437. 

Nova  S.otin.  territory  granted  by  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  mid  occupied  by  Frencli, 
afterwards  gmntod  M  ■'  imes  I.  to  Sir 
William  Alexander,  1.  2ti";  futile  at- 
tempts  at  Scottish  settlement  of,  2t*0; 
news  of  occupation  of  Isthmus,  and 
wnrliko  acts  by  tlie  French,  sent  to 
Kugland,  and  Massachusetts  and  Nov 
Hampshire  invited  to  aid  In  punishing 
them,  ill.  4ti;  Shelburne  |.ron.,s<*  to 
extend  it  to  I'eiiobscot,  or  Ken ne  1mm;, 
or  Sitfn,  t»»  make  a  province  for  loyal- 
lit  refuges,  vl.  477. 

Noyau,  a  patriot  of  New  Orleans,  con- 
demned to  death  by  O'Kelllv,  might 
have  escaped,  but  shares  the  doom 
of  his  associates,  lv.  106. 

Nugent.  In  house  of  commons,  insists 
that  honor  and  dignity  of  the  king- 
dom obliged  i  Iicmi  to  exec  at!  I  he  stamp 
act,   unless   the    right   was   admitted. 
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and  the  repeal  solicited  as  a  favor,  111. 

Nui.-e.  Itebecca,  her  trial  for  witchcraft, 
II.  -JtM). 

O'Buiks,  Captain  Jeremiah,  capture* 
British  cutter  "  Margaretta,"  |v.  550. 

OconosTala,  chief  of  UDOTOlW!!  Ill  South 
Carolina,  arm  |« At  ■-.  id-  "-' d  .  ai- 
reatnl,  232,  233;   ami  exchange  d 

resojv.   -:.....        i:..-'..-.,      ;•  I        |    ..[  t 

Prince  George,  234. 
Offll  an  of  crow  n.  in   America,  designs  •■( 

BngUon  governnnnl  ooanoed  u>,  111. 

408;  dlsnppolutcl  that  taxes  lorM 
were  to  M  applied  to  military  ptir- 
|mwoh,  408.  4110. 

Ogdon,  an  otHcvr  of  Sullivan's  command, 
crosses  to  Staten  Inland,  and  captures 
•  ■ighty  prisoners,  v.  502- 

Ogden,  of  New  Jersey.  In  congress  argues 
in  BsVOC  "I  —  1 1 J ■  r. j ii i : i-  v  Q|  p;u  thiinont. 
111  515;  docs  not  sign  the  proceedings. 
515;  disavowed  by  his  constituents,  and 
burned  in  effigy,  523. 

Oglnthorpn,  in  Kugland,  distributes 
pamphlets  in  favor  of  America,  iv. 
86. 

Ohio,  to  secure  It  to  the  English  world. 
a  colony  pn  mused  by  Lnn  mire  ami 
Augustus  Washington,  of  Virginia, 
ill    29. 

Ohio  compnnv,  of  Virginia,  discover! 
path  by  Will's  (reek  to  Ohio,  ill.  50; 
terming  a  settlement  among  the  moun- 
tains, on 

Obio  Indians  propose  to  Virginia  to 
build  a  tort  on  Ohio,  and  promlM  aid 
itguluitt  French;  make  like  pfopoal- 
lion  to  IvmiM  Ivania,  which  is  uvuded, 
in  00. 

Ohio  Kiver,  region  drained  by;  what 
race  shall  people  It?  111.  49;  Thomaa 
Walker  explores  the  Ciinil.»erlaiid  re- 
gion, 40;  threatened  Invasion  of,  hy 
Froneh;  vainly  protested  against  by 
Indians,  68,  <■:• 

Ohio  valley,  mutual  propositions  of  Kug- 
land and  France  to  abandon,  111.  Ill, 
110. 

Olden,  Barne veldt,  with  Grotlus,  claims 
sovereignty  exclusively  lot  provincial 
assemblies  of  United  Provinces,  and 
opposes  colonization  In  America ;  is 
arrested  and  executed,  II.  tt,  37. 

Oldham,  John,  claims  ownership  of  much 
land  on  Boston  Bay,  through  title  from 
Robert  Gorges,  I.  271;  murdered  by 
Imlians.  313. 

Oliver,  Andrew,  delegate  to  convention 
at  Albany,  lii.  20;  his  character.  20; 
appointed  stamp  distributor,  and  re- 
e  lee  led  coinicllhir  by  a  siusll  inajorit  y, 
470;    hanged  in  effigy  in   Boston.   47..'; 

Siroinis.-s  not  to  serve  as  !tamp-nffi(  er, 
'X\;  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachu- 
setts,  alarmed  by  assemblage  e\>  lied 
h\  M-i/ure  of  lewder,  hurrle*  to  warn 
General  Gage;  his  resignation  >o- 
mandod   by    three    or    four    thousand 
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men  surrounding  hi*  house ;  refuses 
to  submit,  l.ut  yields  to  i.ll  rhclr  de- 
mands, it.  384. 

Idea,  caretaker!  to  retain  Ihelrfriend- 

i-lnp.  vi.  6t 

Onondaga*,  a  tribe  of  Five  Nations,  wel- 
oonu  eh, nun  ■)!•-(  mill  Dahlon,  mis- 
sionaries; tlnir  tmnl  part  of  empire 
of  France,  II.  317;  though  •■inverted, 
their  enrage  ratnn  nncnanged,  MS; 

» limit.    Mo-ir    bart.aritlcs,   318,   31i»; 

French  abandon  \  alloy  i»f  Oswego,  .'HO; 
their  (real  tillage  burned  an  approach 
"i  Prontenacj  heroic conduct "fan old 
man,  806,  85Tj  Roman  Catholic,  and 
friendly  to  Freie-h;  -uieera;  pnndinoiiy 
of  New  York,  In  r.-iH -in _■  to  aid  the 
Six  Nations,  Hi.  4ii;  settlement!  of. 
destroyed  by  partv  under  Van  - 
nu. I  Willwi,  rl.  1\% 

O|>eeha!icanough.  In. Han  chief  In  Vir- 
ginia, eaptuiv*  John  Smith.  I.  mi; 
capture  itn.l  death  of,  ItiO 

Orange.  William  of.  hi*  noble  answer  to 

iii«.'I  to  yield  to  F.iiglaud,  II.  7(i;  as- 

Cenda  throne  of  England,  171;  pro- 
claimed In  America  with  hearty  re- 
joicings. 174;  his  character  conld 
mould  England*!  policy,  not  lis  eonarJ* 

till  Ion;  oenl i"  ■.ppo-jli.ri  to  Fr  in.  .-; 

hi*  absorbing  passion.  I!«i;  inclining  of 
his  election,  prj;  desire*  to  imif i-  .  . .1 . .- 
in.-.-  to  help  bliu  against  Fran.*.-.  ITS] 

hi*  death,  2«i. 
Orangeburg,  B.O.,  held  bv  the  British, 

surrender*  toSunter,  vf.  401. 
Ordination,  Epiaoonal,  after  Restoration. 

first    made    iodisis-nsable    to    chureh 

Ereferment;  the  reformed  ehwonea  in 
ngland.    and    on    the   contlneiit,   ex- 
cloded  from  fellowship  with  Angll) ran 

crmrch,  I  lis. 

Oregon,  visited  In  1505  by  Juan  Itodri- 
i '  ibrlllo,  I  72. 

O'Keilly,  Alexander,  ordered  by  king  of 
Spain  to  s.ippr."**  spirit  -d'  indepen- 
dence in  New  Orleans.  Iv.  152;  arrives 
at  the  Bulise;  receives  deputies  of 
colon*;  takes  possession  of  town,  and 
arrest*  principal   patriots  by  strategy. 

i  •  -  i  -166;  his  oonduet  approved  by  Ene 

king,  1G0.  li"  ;  In  charge..!'  u  ,,  .(.-p  m- 
rnent  of  Spain;  hi*  arrogance  and 
harshness,  v.  535. 

OrlorV.  Alexis,  an  officer  In  Russian  court, 
BSCMttt  In  raising  Catharine  II.  to  i !•>• 

throne;    hi*   g 1-will   counted   on  by 

the  British  nnntetarj  hip  influence  on 
the  wane,  v.  t!2. 

Ornithology  of  Virginia.  I,  176. 

Bll  Darn  an  appointed  gover- 
nor of  New  York,  HI.  65;  welcomed 
there,  but  thwarted  and  dfaoountged 
hv  rtrtnness  of  aascmblv,  00;  hangs 
hini-lf.  B& 

Oswald.  Biohard,  of  Scotland,  Shel- 
burne's  agent  to  treat  with  American 
commissioners;  had  pa-.*ed  many  year* 
In  America,  and  agreed  on  Qoeettoui 
of  comnierco  with  Adam  Smith,  vl. 


MS;  go**  to  Paris.  44ft;  eees  Franklin. 
449;  in-mii  f.-.i  by  Shelbarne,  thai  ;t 

America  \>  i"  be  Independent,  the  musl 
have  do  secret  connection  with  i". 
that  Canada   cannot    be   rede.i 
loyalists    must    \m    restore*!    to    then 

rights.  413;    hi-.    rommi**I<'ii nforms 

to  "enabling  a.t."  IM;  authorised  to 
treat    with    American    commi- 

under  any  Utlea,  and  to  exchange  with 
ih.  in  plempoCenUarr  powers,  I 

celve*     a    new   enmmi-.-lou    to 
|M.*aee   or    truce  with    the   at*DM 
authorized   to  algfl  nh   ap- 

proval of  Mtaherbsrt   and  Strachey, 
4W>. 

0-»\vego.  Ihreatened   hv  French  force.  III 
eapto I  by  Hcmtuana,  U» 

Otis,  dames,  hhl  spevch  jigain-t  artful  Of 
aarietanuu,  Ut  -Ti.  2T6;  Um  "great 
Incendiary  "  ot  \v«  F.ngl 
eharacrenetlee,  277;  electa 
tatlve  in  aasembly,  '_'7*.  pulntii  eul 
danger  of  nulling  exeeuftve  and  legis- 
lative    jsiwers     In      mil       |H-rsoi, 

claims  right  of  originating  all 
as  the  most   darling    privlh-g* 

repreaentatii  ■ 

ireaeon,  ?y>. 

of  a  colonial  asffinhly   !<■  \h-  iiptal  to 

those  of  house  of  common*.  L-yti.  Sflf; 

nrg>"*    ii.-i-i---.il y    of    aoquieeoetiee    la 

st  imp  act.  467 ;  denounoed  bi  patriuta 

and  royallstc.  MS;  adviaes  the  •ailing 

of  an  American  eon  grew,  and  Is  i 

to  n-jin-.ni    Maeaaehuaetni   ai    Haw 

York,   471;    his    va.  Illation    in 

with  his  Infirmities:  ceaw*  t..u-..f  put.- 

Ilc  Importance,  M8j  decl 

king  lets  the  alia  Irs  of  a  stale  run  IRIO 

disorder,  his  conduct  Is  «  real  ■ 

tlon.  W3, 534;  says  that  there  ta  nu  <ii-- 

tin.  don  bet  ween  inland  bum  and  port 

duties,  fta";  thanks  Hawlej   in  . 

court  for  atll  riiung  i.  m  had 

II    •   right    In    l.-^i-l   ih-   I    - r     \\    ■ 

iv.  24;  attributes  taxing  of  Ai 
to   Iternanl's  advi.e,  W;    and    a.lvi-  • 
Boaton  to  make  no  oppoaltioa  t»>  the 
new  duties.  60;  beoomei  rhaiMbxtioil, 

and  shrinks  ii  -in  thought  of  in 

d.in.'.     t;;t.     To;     aluio>i      irrr-jNUisllile. 

provokes  an  artray  with  i 

cer.  In  which  he  is  hurt.  17  1:  Impedes 

I  he  public  cause.  224;  Is  chosen  Ut  r. - 

porl  for  coimi 

his    int.-ll.-i-i    a   ruin.   243.   his    si 

death,  244;  fears  il:  i 

aratod    from    Knglaud,    will    fall    iulo 

bloody  dlssensiou- 
Otls,  James,  tlie  younger,   resigns  oflice 

of   advocate-general,    and    eloquently 

appopea  the  mraHate,  lil. 
Oti  kwaa.  trlendl]  io  the  French,  lii  50; 

reception  of  their  .!■ 

Oncsaant,  scene  of  Insignificant  action 
lietwoen  French  and  English  fiects, 
\i.  102. 

Oxenatiem.  mi ulater  to  Gustavu- 
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tillUS  of  Sweden,  cirri.-  out  colottls- 
ag  designs  "f  his  rowier,  II.  47. 

Oxford,  L*  ill  vend  ly  of,  OH  'lay  of  Kussetl's 
execution,  declares  absolute  obedience 
to  be  the  character  of  church  of  Bag- 
land,  II.  Iff;  Its  franchises  invade  I 
by  J  am  en  II.,  170;  addresses  tho  king 
against  Americans,  as  "a  people  who 
had  furfeltc-l  their  llveaand  fortune*  to 
tho  justice  of  the  state."  v.  192, 

Oysh-r  Kivi-r.  village  of,  hi  New  Hamp- 
shire, destroyed  by  Abenakls,  11.353. 

P  a  i  n  B|  Robert  Treat,  delegate  from  Mas* 
sachn--  u-  to  gOMral  00 ngross,  lv.  344. 

Paine,  Thomas,  ■•  rejects  the  hardened, 
sullen-tempered  Pharaoh  of  the  Brit- 
ish throne  for  ever,"  lv.  549;  writes  an 
■jftpoaJ  in  favor  of  Independence,  called 
"(.'•nuinnn  Serine,"  v.  86;  his  origin  and 
training;  extracts  from  the  essay,  136- 
101 ;  Its  publication  timely,  on  account 
of  burning  of  Norfolk,  161. 

Paine,  Timothy,  forced  by  mob.  at  Wor- 
cester, t<i  march  through  their  ranks, 
bare-headed,  and  to  read  resignation 
nf  hi-  ,-eai  in  council,  iv.  373. 

P.iliiiins.  tettio  in  i  'aroliua;  attacked  by 
Tiisearoraft.  II.  3*4. 

Palmer,  Kliakim.  protests,  for  OonMOtt- 
ctit.  against  Wal[*otu's  bill  to  overrule 
all  charters.  111.  33. 

Paidn.  rind  minister  of  Catharine  II.  of 
Kutsla,  not  corrupt,  and  the  fittest 
man  for  hi*  i.rtlee;  alwa; 
llauce  of  England  :  won  to  the  interest 
of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  v.  fi'J  ;  replies  to 
French  minister  that  It  "li  phy»i.ally 
impossible,  nor  is  ltconslstuut  with  the 
dignity  of  England,  to  employ  I'.. reign 
troops  Against  Its  own  subjects,"  Ml ; 
gives  his  word  to  French  minister  that 
TtuftHla  has  no  engagement  with  Eng- 
land, vi.  238;  advises  empress  to  stand 
out  before  the  world  as  champion  of 
rights  of  neutrals.  848;  raganb  Aun-h- 
can  Independence  as  advantageous  to 
all  nations,  and  think-  Enghiud  will  be 

forced    to   r.-eogidi-e   it.   .M 

Paoll,  general  of  Corslcan  Insurgents, 
Informs  England  that,  If  supplied,  ho 
can  hold  out  eighteen  roontni;  sup- 
plles  furidshed  by  ministry,  but  Paoll 
obliged  to  retire,  lv.  100. 

Paper  money,  tirat  issue  of,  in  Connecti- 
cut, lv   413. 

Paris,  wits  and  philosophers  of,  warmly 
sympathetic  toward  America,  arguing 
that,  having  no  representatives  in  par- 
liament, she  owes  no  obedience  to  Brit- 
ish laws,  lv.  566]  In  transports  of  Joy 
on  news  of  BafgOyne'O  surrender,  vl. 
66;  tho  centre  of  gay  society  of  Eu- 
rope, 83;  clamorous  for  peace,  475. 

Parker,  .John,  captain  of  minute  men,  In 
Lexington,  lv.  510:  renews  tho  fight 
on    return   of    Brltbdi   from    Concord, 

Parker,  Jonas,  of  Lexington,  had  prom- 
ised never  to  run  from   British  troupe; 


Is  brought  to  his  knees  in  the  Lexing- 
ton tiirlit.  bat  loads  hli  gun,  when  hela 
killed  bv  a  bayonet.  \\ .  Wn 

Parker,  Moses,  of  Chelmsford,  wounded 
nud  captured  at  Bunker  Hill;  dies  in 
Boston  Jail.  Iv.  tan*. 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  commands  naval  force 
sent  against  the  southern  colonies,  dif- 
fers in  opinion  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
V.  271;  oi-eim  Hre,  278;  stands  alone  on 
deck  of  "  Bristol."  swept  bv  lire  oi  the 
fort.  >i;  withdraws  his  fleet,  - 
Ids  losses,  2K4 ;  tries  tit  sail  up  the  hnv 
to  attack  New  York,  but  Is  blown  off, 
376;  convoys  Clinton's  command  to 
Newport,  K.I.,  458. 

Parliament,  tho  lying,  Massaehu^lts 
declines  to  ask  favors  of,  i.  331 ;  asserts 
its  [tower  over  colonics,  358;  ImrltM 
Mattel  inserts  to  receive  uew  patent  ; 
the  offer  refused,  B08. 

Parliament,  the  llrst  under  Charles  II., 
devoted  to  monarchy  and  prelacy,  1. 
411. 

Parliament,  the  twelfth,  assembled;  its 
members  too  busy  with  election!  io 
touch  American  att'air-.  i\ .  o.l ;  e\.ei-ds 
all  former  parliament.-,  in  pmtligai  y, 
80;  colonists  now  knew  It  to  be  their 
worst  enemy,  HI ;  the  thirteenth  re- 
turned, 85;  the  fourteenth  opens  with 
king's  sfieerh,  calling  attention  todis- 
oth.'dl.-n.  .-  nf  M:i«*:i 

Parliament.  Brlllsli,  if-  power  over  col- 
onies .U-<ii>-fd  in  congress,  iv.  3:»7 ; 
the  ministry  aided  by  bribery,  ttB; 
of  Paris,  refuses  to  register  Turgot's 
decrees  for  relief  of  jteasatits  and  o><- 
ch  mi.  h.  and  i-o-iHt  i  \  rai  i 
extreme  exercise  of  king's  pit  r 

V.     US;     power     of.     to    lav     QOlopfeO,     :il- 

ready  given  up  by  members,  at  i 
ration  of  Independence;  never  al»ll- 
cated  Its  power  over  charters.  364; 
after  capture  of  Charleston  and  rout  of 
Gates,  grants  all  demands  ..f  mini-try 
for  men  and  money,  vl.  369;  In  No- 
vember, 1782,  prorogued,  In  hope  of 
signing  of  treaty  with  America,  4s«. 

Parliamentary  reform,  tirst  seriou»ly 
C  Asidarod  in  Rockingham's  admlni-- 
tration;  feebly  supported  by  Fox,  and 
opposed  by  Burke,  and  lavore-1  by 
Siielbnrue's  friends;  yet  question  lost, 
by  a  majority  of  twenty,  vl.  44D;  goes 
hand  In  baud  with  triumph  of  liberty 
In  America,  450. 

Parny,  a  French  writer,  asks  cynically. 
Why  should  Americans  be  free  more 
than  the  French'/  vl.  84. 

Parrls,  Samuel,  minister  at  .Salem  VII- 
lago,  whips  Tltuba,  his  Indian  servant, 
till  she  confesses  herself  a  witch,  11. 
256;  "tho  beginner  and  procurer  of 
•ore  aillietlons."  257;  driven  from  Sa- 
lem Village,  267. 

Parsons,  a  brigadier  of  Connecticut,  com- 
mands a  regiment  at  battle  of  Long 
Island,  v.  375;  In  heat  of  the  light, 
thinks  It  time  to  retreat,  leave*  bio 
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men,  hides  In  a  swamp,  and  returns  to 

camp  v  d  day,  ;itk 

In  Oread  Britain;  whig  aristoc- 
racy pa»*in-;r  mil  of  [».*i-r,  an<l  prefer 
Cb4  (rmtlficfttka)  "i'  their  nasalnnj  i"  All 
oMmtlenUloni  of  wtedosa  and  cxpedl- 

emy.   Iv.   'M;    the   two,  widen  w«rfl  to 

spread  through  the  country,  begin  In 
New  York;  the  policy  of each,  3Mi,  357. 

J":i'.-i -*■■!!.  H'iwv'#  adjutant-general,  en- 
\  in.  a  lean  camp  to  negotiate  Aft  to 
prisoners,  and  asks  to  have  his  vMl  re- 
garded «>•  ih»-  Oral  adranoB  from  bob* 
mlsslonen*;  Washington  answer*  Uiut 
"they  have  power  only  to  grant  ji.-ir- 
(loii;  having  committed  no  fault,  we 
need  no  pardon."  * 

Patriotism  <>f  American  people  ready  to 
show   itself  in  even  dangerous  crisis, 

vi.  m. 

Patrooan  of  the  crown,  amount  of,  It. 
SB. 

Paulding.  John,  head  of  a  partisan  corps 
in  New  York;  Intercepts  Major  Andre, 
nn-1  delivers  him  to  commander  at 
North  r:iMle,  ri    396,  327. 

Paul u*  U"-k(now  Ji.rpeyClty)captnreil, 
with  oni?  huii'lr.'.l  MU<]  Hfly-ntiw  pris- 
oners, by  Major  Henry  Lee,  vl.  211, 
212. 

Pnv.inla.  name  given  to  his  estate  in 
New  ..Terse v  timl  Staten  Island  by 
Michael  Pauw,  11.  43. 

Paxton.  TTharlt.  lends  money  to  George 
Tow  n  i .  Hi.  2. ; 

sent  over  to  Kngland  us  the  Mend  of 

OUvar  and  Hntcnineon,  ir.  SI;  oplnee 

that  shlps-of-war  and  a  regiment  are 
needed  to  Insure  tranquillity  In  the 
colonies,  69. 

Payson,  of  <  helsea.  captures  two  wagons 
sent  out  to  British  retreating  from 
I  kMMflffdf  lv.  530, 

Peace,  negotiations  for,  beginning  of.  vl. 
438, 139;  suspended  bv  refusal  of  Jay 
to  treat  with  Oswald,  408:  MknOWl- 
©d  anient  of  independence  the  first  ar- 
ticle; British  creditors  und  refugees 
concentrate  their  opposition.  473;  the 
articles  of;  compensation  of  l'<val  refu- 
gees, and  the  restoration  of  their  civil 
right*  defeated.  474.  475;  great  foatuiea 
of  treaty,  not  changed  by  Knglish  inin- 
lstry.  whli'h  aceepts  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  toil  reserves  reciprocity 
In  commerce  and  navigation,  476; 
Franklin's  objections  to  recognition  of 
validity  of  ilr'i.t-  i-oiitracled  before  the 
war,  478;  Americans  make  an  accept*- 
Die  proposii  ion  as  to  loyalists ;  an  agree- 
ment reached  as  to  fisheries;  Franklin 
prevents  a  referenco  to  the  Briti-h 
government,  482;  treaty  not  to  bo  con- 
eluded  until  terms  of  peace  have  been 
agreed  on  between  Great  Britain  and 
France;  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Great 
Britain  signed  and  sealed  by  commis- 
sioner- of  ooth  countries,  48;*. 

Pence,  term*  of,  referred  bycongreee  to 


a  committee  of  five;  report  of  commit* 
tee  .-ii  t-.oindari.-s  aihl  Itshertea  partly 
adopted,  vl.  vm,  "in>;  m-iti..ii  ..f  Morrta, 
that  acknowledgment  <>f  todenendenoe 
be  tli'*  sole  condition  "I  jm-iico,  declared 
ont  of  order,  901;  an  artlck  binding 
the  United  States  not  t->  extend  do- 
minion beyond  limits  to  be  Used  by  tho 
treat}  .  set  aside;  tl  n  oou- 

dltlona  ends  In  favor  of  "Galilean"1 

party;  a  eominlttee  appointed  t<-  pre- 
pare a  pom  in  ballon  for  American  nego- 
tiator of  ponce,  209;  John  Adame  and 
.lay  candidates  for  the  por>t,  and  Adams 
.-!■-.  t .-.1  eoiitrarv  to  wiMies  of  Kn.-m.-a 
court,  209. 
"  Peggy  Stewart."  owner  of,  pays  dutle* 
on  uercnnpa  of  tea  at  flnnnpottoj  the 
people  indignant;  watch  the  tea,  to 
prevent  Its   landing,   and    hold    public 

meetlnga,  and  oompol  owners  to  ofl-.-r 

to  burn  It,  lv.  MM 

Pemaquld,  captured  by  Penobscot  In- 
dians, ii.  ;il!»;  rebuilt  to  English.  HI ; 
taken  by  Dll-ervllle  and  I'.-im 

Pembroke,  Mass.,  declares  that,  If  parlia- 
ment pentatS,  il  will  sjoon  break  tho 
union  between  England  and  the  colo- 
nies. It.  Mfc\ 

Pendleton,  K-lmnnd,  chairman  of  Vlr- 

Snia  committee  of  safety;  doelres  re* 
reas  of  grievances,  not  a  revolu'l  >n, 
v.  44;  thinks  stamp  act  void  for  want 
of  constitutional  authority,  067. 

Penn,  John,  ■nooeedi  GaaweU  aa  dele- 
gate to  general  congress  from  Koftn 
Carolina,  v.  00. 

Penn,  Richard,  proprietary  and  recently 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  carrie** 
socoud  petition  to  the  ktng,  c.  i:t;  the 
king  will  not  see  bin,  ?'.»;  presents 
petition  to  Dartmouth:  told  that,  aait 
was  not  received  on  the  throne,  Chen 
would  l*  no  answer,  81;  at  bar  of 
house  of  lord».   tea  -ire   of 

congress  for  conciliation,  MB. 

Penn,  vTUHam,  cluutor  to.  gnmte«i  i«y 
Charles  II..  i.  432;  quoted,  il.  81.  «6- 
89,     92,     U8,     108,    110,    III.     113-110, 
126,  127;  buys,  with  eleven  otfaci 
New   Jersey  of    the   bottl    "i 
teret,  100;  receives  charter  of  1 
vania.  107;  his  proclamation,  1«8,  HW; 
his    pleilges    redeemed;     dlscou 
monopoly,  iott,  110;   his  th«*agh< 

fovernment,  110;  obtains  releaae  of 
hike  of  York's  claim  on  Delaware, 
and  holds  the  territory.  \>ir!i  1,.- 
lly,  111,  UJ;  huida  at  Newcastle,  112; 
his  conversion  and  imprisonment; 
arraigned  for  .-leaking  at  a  Quaker 
meeting;  turns  his  attention  to  the 
New  World,  118;  his  ideas  of  I 
meiit  oompnred  wttii  Looke'a,  U0-U3: 
his  treaty  with  Indiana,  122;  lays  out 
Philadelphia,  120;  leaves  people  free 
to  alter  frame  ■■(  government!  UK; 

sketch  of  his  life.  Iii2:  bin  m  i.*-i,in  accom- 
plished, 179;  devote-  liin.self  to  secure 
impartial    liberty    of   conscience;    dc- 
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light*   in   lining   good,   131;   pleads  fnr 

U .ni  t'atholfc*..    132;   inumphs  over 

all  calumny,  I.U;  linp-iv.-i  i*hed,  and 
in  Jail  fix  «lf lit.  133,  131.  roplUI  bit 
rights   after   devolution    of   MSB,   _r 1 7 . 

iDes  Into  ntfmint,  and  writes  a  plea 
i»r  peace;  hi*  innocence  artabManod, 
218;  once  more  strives  to  remove  Jeal- 
ousy lit  England  of  tain  provinces,  219; 
ni'.''--    il"-    jM-nVviiiii;    --I    new    frame 

of  government,  srot  bis  fundamental 

law  In  h  ii  ni- * ■  i >  with  reason,  ami  true 
to  ancient  Ilbertlee  of  Uie  people; 
matures  a  plan  of  permanent  union  oi 

Perm,  ilu'  tainlly.  ceases  to  he  the  object 
of  animofdtlos,  ami  recovers  popular 
respect  ,  their  ap"st;i*y  from  the 
Frh-mls  forgiven,  v.  'M;  has  ties  of 
loyalty  it  would  not  break,  ami  swayed 
by  personal  motives  to  oppose  Inde- 
pendence. ;w. 

FMHMOOk  (or  Pawtucket).  Indians'  sa- 
cheimdup  of,  eniiipiitM-B  fore*U  heyoml 
the  Saco,  ami  In  New  Hampshire,  II. 

an. 

Penitent  rovallsts  resign,  confess,  and 
a»k  r..rrflv.'.n.-M.  Iv.  :iw».  3*1. 

l'enry.  John,  hanged  fin  dissent,  I.  226. 

Pensiu:ol:i.  mi  (rendered  to  Spaniards; 
the  garrison  bound  imi  to  serve  against 
Sp'iiu  i <r  her  allies  during  the  war, 
but  may  serve  agalust  the  United 
Stat' 

I'eini-vh  uiti;i .  hoimdarie<i  of  territory, 
11.  U>7.  IM;  the  people  to  he  taxed 
only  hy  parliament  or  provincial  as- 
sembly; a  representative  a>»i-inlt|y 
held,  and  preparatory  leghdatlnn  tin- 
lslied  ;  a  code  dictated  hy  the  Inward 
VOWO,  124  ;  (  h.irler  received  favorably 
byas-seinbly.  127;  great  Influx  of  enif- 

S ranis,  1*24;  Internal  disputes,  ami 
IvMoii  of  the  council,  214;  lower 
eonii'les  set  off  to  form  Delaware;  as- 
seiuhly  op|»*e*  union,  relying  on 
I'eim  a  eharter,  2ltt;  a  purely  ilumo- 
cratie  govcriini.'iH  eMaUifdied,  219; 
popular  character  of  the  government .; 
rapid  Increase  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. 'J-'.:;  letters  to  England  re- 
ported uiat  people  of  "pretended  not 
wbe  :n"nintahle  "  to  the  king  or  hi* 
government,  111  27,  oontffbtttoi  no 
money  for  defence  against  French  in  the 
west,  73;  royalists  of,  wild  redress  must 
enme  trmn  king  and  parliament, 
114;  profuwMts  loyally,  and  palatal  on) 
danger*  Irom  proprietary  iuMructhuin, 
but  It*  a- Id  rem*  rejected,  117.  farm 
of  goveriiiueni,  III.  91;  laws  of,  gave 
complete  I'UlVuueliJHeineiit  in  thought, 
91  ;  Quakers  unimil  legislation,  :M.  W  ; 

n Hur.--,  mi    .|.-|'i'oer    hn|H-ded    hy    pro- 

pHoftsri— |  147  .  alarming  report'*  of  Ir.s 
condition  in  England,  tfe  Hit;  pro- 
viin  lit  laws  granted  £55.000,  and  pro- 
prietaries £5,000;  milliia  law  of,  ro- 
Kale*l  by  the  king,  ami  troops  dis- 
nded,    153 )    appoint*    Franklin    Its , 


Xnt  In  England,  lft*;  leads  the  van 
democracy;   obtains  right  toassese 
proprietaries,    and    deprives   governor 
of  Influence  over  Judni.ii 
appeal  of  proprietaries  to  the  king,  ami 
favorable  decision  of  hoard  of  trade, 
249,  250;  six  ol  laventeen  lata  oom- 
plalned  of.  in'g;iii\  i-d   by  Iboking.  bot 
act  to  assess  proprietaries  continued, 
250;  reprimanded  by  the  king  t bi 
lug  obedience  to  bu  reqoJeidooi 
asaembly  vote*  thai  the  aitempl  totaj 

them  wa*»  cruel  and  unjii»l .   1  '■• 
Benjamin  Kranklin  agent  In  England, 
434;  r<>used  to  sense  of  patriotic  duty 

bi   Wi  ghuVe  ai  i  Ion,  It.  io»>;  conven- 

Hon   of,  opposes  auspensl '    tl  ide, 

ami  idnM  a  lnin  and  decent  claim 
for  redress;    disown*   and   abboni  the 
Idea  of  Independence,  357;  legislature 
of,   approves    proee«*lln;, 
congress,  and   elects   nveu   de. 

457;  flrst  convention  of.  in  J u  I'M. 

refers  choice  of  delegates  to  congress 
|0  BOOM  Of  rcpr-'^entatlvea,  whn  n  UJ 
notoriously  loyal;  necoud  cotiv-niioii 
leaves  every  thing  to  the  legislature,  v. 
..7;   theboOM  appoint*  a  committee  of 

safetv.  with  tMnlunaon  ;it  ke  bend,  30; 

new  legislature  organised  (Jctohor  16, 
all  luumbiM'H  signing  declaration 

gli (o  tlir   King;    Quakers   p 

uddi.-v;    under    I  tnkim-oif  ?•    lend,  the 
legislature  go,-*  with   ihr  ',»u  ik>  i  -.    •-  . 
;..-.'Titl>lv  ,•!,-<  is  nine  d-*l< 
gress,  of  whom  only  Franklin    l»   the 
friend  of  Independence,  63;  Itaaai 

ii,  ( -it.  1 1  onpoaai  the  principle  ofl - 

great  that  the  people  are  the  r-  " 
power,  88;  on  uo'eting  of  oeaeinblT, 

new  members  not  required  to  lake 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  kin.: 
new  Instruction*  for  delegates  In  cuii- 
gi-.-».i  reported. eonc'-ding  tlmt  tevolu- 
tlonists  are  right,  ami  aenbef  advising 
nor  forhidding  a  dneteratlon  of  lode- 
pem  hi  oi  in-  id  oonftranot 

■Oparae>le><  the  proprietary  govern- 
meiit,   aw,  809;    oonJerenee  rotee    bo 

or  In  a  vote  of  congress,  declaring 

c>>l..niee  free  and  lmb-i»eiideni 
;:|n;   h.-r  v. it.-  in  .  ■ 

buntlon  <>r  Indepenuence,  31ft;  adopto 
Its  oonatitation,  Sept  28.  Ii ;«  0i\ 
will  not  rise  to  tight  for  free<loiu,  \i. 
19;  council  utnl  /i--  inhly  "1.  i-k  ■  •  -it - 
gross  thai  ltrnl-li  tri«»ps  l»  driven 
away,  and  fhiladel[dila  MOO 
43 
Penmtylvnnla  line,  MTOU  "f,  vl  348; 
emlsaaiiee  sent  to  them  by  Clinton, 
gli  rii  up  \<\  the  did 

as  spies;  Heed,  preetdent  of  Pennoyl- 
vania.    wltlioiit    authority    dl-eharges 

IboM  who  bnd  Hrred  thelf  term,  and 

the  rest   are  paid  and  clothed  by   the 

■tale,  .Hi*. 

Penperell,  Mass..  Its  resentment  against 
the   Invaders    of     Its    natural    I 
Captain  William  Prescott  appointed 
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chief  of  comrultteo  of  correspondence. 
Iv.  254. 
Pei|u<>ds,  the,  loft  to  contend  alone 
against  whites  In  Connecticut.  I.  314; 
BHMON  Ot,  by  Knglish,  315,  316;  the 
siir\  iv.  .[h  iu'r  rn-l.,vr.|,  J  hi 

Pi  iv.  c  irge,  a  projector  of  expedition 
to  Virginia,  under  second  charter,  i 

H'5;  SUOOOeds  Smith  us  governor,  IOC; 
-ii.iv.'.i?.  i,,ir«l  Delaware,  108. 
Perry.  Lord.  :i  Biiii-.li  ortU-ur  ;il  llostnn, 
Iv.  510;  calumniated  the  countrymen 
who  chased  him,  and  says  they  scalped 
and  mt  "It"  the  ears  of  wounded  Brll- 

leh,  038,  089;  lata  hit  regimen)  n  to 

Hunker  Hill  without  him,  BOB;  Order*] 
to  attack  Americans  un  Dorchester 
Heights,  but  has  no  heart  forau  enter- 
prise wliii  ti  lltiWf  pronounces  hazard - 
oae,  v.  190:  commands  a  divisional 
-  q-uireof  Fort  Washington.  US. 

Persecution,  causae which cheofccd  ii  in 

Elizabeth's  reign,  I.  227;  difficult  to 
Mataln  doctrine  of,  against  public 
sentiment  in  Massachusetts,  363. 

Perth  Aini...v,  N.I.,  favors  a  provincial 
congress,  Iv.  MO. 

Perrot,  Nicholaa,  invites  congress  of 
Indians.  II.  326;  attempts  discovery  of 
OOppar  mines  uear  Lake  Supei; 

Pct.-i  tlir  Civat.  Ms  comment  i'u  Quaker 
principles,  il.  128. 

Paler  111  .  caar  of  Russia,  friendly  to 
Frederic;  the  British  minister  has 
bribes  for  M-  court,  ;in<l  Instructed  to 
turn  hlin  ■galnM  Frederic,  111.  2*r;  his 
treat  in.-ut  i'f  Bute's  proposition;  re- 
sUires  tu  Frederic  all  his  OOnouattlj 
and  becomes  Frederic's  ally,  288. 

Peter,  Hugh,  pastoral  Knglish  exiles  In 
Rotterdam,  oomoi  to  Bouton  in  1036, 1. 

303;  oim  of  three  Massachusetts  men 
sent  to  England  to  give  advice  about 
churcli  discipline,  332;  his  address  to 
house  of  couiiuouH,  under  process  of 
"purging."  3*8;  executed  at  Restora- 
tion, 105;  his  character  and  fortitude, 
400. 

!'■  i.  i-ham,  Mass.,  Invites  Boston  to  find 
an  asylum  in  her  o»  u  limits,  In  ease  of 
need,  Iv.  250;  ilie  reply  of  Boston,  200, 
VI 

Petition  to  the  king,  the  second,  by  con* 
grc«s,  puts  forward  Dickinson's  pro- 

EMalfora  negotiation,  to  be  preceded 
y  ft  truce;  the  colonies,  rarulng  to 
treat  separately,  announce  their  union, 
which  thus  precedes  their  Indepni- 
dence;  iJiekiii-on  u..uM  have  only  one 
word  In  It  altered, —  "  congress; '" 
"That,  "wild  Harrison,  of  Virginia.  ••  is 
the  -ply  word  I  should  wish  to  ru- 
maln,"  12. 
Petition  of  New  York  merchants  for 
chancres  in  acts  of  trade,  regarded  by 
QranviUfl  as  fresh  evidence  that  the 
colonics  would  bo  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing short  of  a  repeal  of  all  i  est  fictions 
on  trade,  and  free  don  from  all  sub- 
ordination, lv.  34. 


Philadelphia.  Cornell;  n.p*n- 

■  ■1  rates     mar     Mte.     of ;     his    un| 
claim  discovery  of;  states-general  re- 
fuse    to   gram    them    a    monoo 
trade,  II.  35:   laid  out.  ISO;   Um   birth- 
place of  American   indepetidenei 
pledge    of    union,     l. 
adopt  the  lion-Iiujcu  lit  i.n  ■MHftlllWll. 

Iv.  155;  Its  people  meet,  un  denj  iho 

right  of    parliament   to    (a*   An. 
siNwf.'illy    condemn    the   >luty    o?i    t.i, 
■'t;;i;     uppr-iviT    tin-    l> •.-.( 
.'-i;  Quakers,  support  the  opposition, 
2M.2K2;  rem. Ives  that  Boston  b  ,-u tier- 
ing In  the  common  cause,  and  ftp 

commltti t    com  irpondeaee,    880 1 

thirty  companies,  of  Htty  to  one  hun- 
dred men  eaob, daily  praetiM  the  man- 
ual, 550;  spirit  of  temporizing 
clearly  shown;  the  ejection  of  addt- 
1 1-  -ii.il  burgess*  s  in  May,  v.  I'lO;  dulj  8. 
1770,  the  declaration  Is  rend,  and 
emblems  of  rovalty  removed  n  n 
court-house,  and  burned.  330, 
many  would  negotiate  with  the  Howes. 
hud  their  powers  been  larger,  and 
some  favor  absolute  and  oneondJUotial 
-ui.mih.-ion.  4:i7.  438 :  tarjtam  rampant, 
a  clergyman  publicly  reading  prayer* 
for  the  king,  56*.  U0;  mint  hum  of 
danger  warms  pat  riot  i-.ui.  :ac<  .  It*  pos- 
session of  no  military  Important 
15:  disasters  and  laiiil-lunrtedness 
along  the  river,  mllltla  holding  beck, 
and  doertioiis  frequent,  15,  lu;  • 
atlon  of.  In  progress,  135;  desolate 
con.litlou  of  refugees,  137. 

Philip,  soli  of  Massas.-oit,  chief  of  the 
Pnkanokets,  1  456;  drawn  Into  rebel- 
lion, 457.  458;  returns  to  bis  native 
land,  ami  la  killed  by  an  In-li.iti.  404 

Philips,  major-general  under  Burg 
v.  572;  takes  .omuiaii'l  hi  VliginU.  \l. 
410;  dlee  of  fever,  411. 

Philosophy.  Mate  of.  in  Europe,  In  1W7, 
II.  80;  of  the  eighteenth  century,  v. 
24«. 

Phips,    Sir    William,    appototed    rt»yal 

Sivrruor  of  Masiachnjetta,  ut  Increase 
r*i  nusaatlon,  ILaH;  raptures 
Port  Royal,  361  ;  couunanda  expedition 
by  sea  ftaalaal  Qoobao,  ^  Inch  tails,  and 
his  fleet  Is  scntterrd  bj  storms,  363. 
Pickens.  Andrew,  ot  South  Carolina,  first 
board  of  as  captain  in  um-,  a  i'u ri tan 
and  a  patriot,  v.  48:  pursneaplun 
sent   to  exclt*?  a  rising  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  routs  them,  vl  j.vi.  j.m  .  ra- 
dneed    to    inactivii 
Charleston,    267;    Joins    \\ 
briugii  in  oiir  him. lie- 1  end  nfty  lullitiu, 

I'i.  qa  '.  chief  village  of  Mi 

Indian-    i t    Cist,  iii    52;  article*    of 

P«-uie    sign.il    lielweeu     Miamlfl    and 
Pennsylvania,  52;  captured  b)  1 
and  Indians,  61. 

Picouet,  Abbe  FiancU,  establishes  a 
Diusloti  ai  situ  of  OsdeaobntK,  U 

Picketing,  Timothy,  drafts    address    of 
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Salem  cMren*.  disavowing  tlio  thought 
of  diverting  trade  from  Boston,  iv. 
346;  had  be  ochm  up  with  hi*  risjlniflnl 
fnuu  sal.  in.  BrtUu  troops  BOM  have 
surrendered  April  tf(WStj  meshodlonl 
hu-lncss  mail,  succeeds  Greene  as 
ipntrtei  n.  a>ter-gein  -ral.  \'i.  342. 
Plfgrimo,  their  dnOOOMOl  in  Holland,  I 
236;  uiuke  request  for  n  patent,  and 
pOtiUoo  the  king  for  liberty  of  re- 
ligion, 338  j  obtain  a  patent,  which 
in  of  no  DM,  240;  f«»rm  parincr*hip 
with  Loudon  merchants,  240,  241 ;  l«n  in 

a    body   politic     talon    limiting    In 

America,  243:  land  at  Plymouth,  246; 
their  institutions  peribeted,  -'46;  their 
harvests    and    trade.    21:';     damaging 

•  ii.-.-i--  of  their  partnership  v,,t^t  k*'K- 

lir.li  merchants,  250;  extension  of  ter- 
ritory, aw. 

"  I'll  I  j*  it,  Seven,"  the,  of  the  Now  Haven 
•uy,  1.  320. 

Piiickuey,  Charles  Cote* worth,  com- 
iii.iihIs  one  of  the  tliree  companies 
which  OODttpy  Port  Johnson;  his  an- 
swer to  Governor  Campbell,  V.  50. 

Piuckney,  Thomas,  aide  to  General 
Gates,  vl.  MM 

Piracy,  Increased  by  maritime  laws; 
action  of  parliament  touching,  ii.  288. 

Piratical  expeditions  by  the  English 
■galoot  Dutch  ponsesaiiiiii  In  QuTtteft, 
II   67. 

Pltcalrn,  major  of  marines.  commands 
advance  party  of  Itnii-h  troops  at 
Lexington.  Iv.  .Mil;  orders  patriutii  to 
disi-ei  ■»■;  ili-»'harge*  .1  ]dnt*>l,  and  eri«  -, 
"  tire!  "526;  on  retreat from  Concord, 
ill  bom  and  pistols.  529. 

Pitt,  William,  attacks  king  ami  minls'.ry. 
and  Is  dismissed  from  oAoo,  Hi  US; 
commissioned  to  form  a  ministry, 
103;  pursue*  generous  policy  toward 
eoloaht,  161;  refuses  to  liniH.se  stamp 
set  on  them,  164;  discard**!  I>y  tin* 
king,  165;  lirst  iiiiuifd  by  popular  in- 
fluence for  prime  minister.  177;  form* 
a  ministry,  taking  seals  of  southern 
department  ami  conduct  of  wiir,  170; 
lead*   Knglaud   against    Catholi.    Ku- 

X,  iM;  plans  conquest  of  Kr»-n--li 
ilea,  consulting  Kraukliti.  101; 
extends  operation  of  writ  of  /<•/'». i.< 
crpuM,  199;  stnmg  la  his  purpose  to 
conquer  Canada, 210;  de-ire*  I  -  reiuin 
Canada  and  Guadaloupe,  but  boUhi 
to  t'iinad.i,  246;  never  consented  to 
threaten  any  restriction  of  free-loin 
of  people  oi  colonic*,  j.".| ;  until  to  con- 
duct reconciliation;  tun  ambitious  for 
Knglaud,  L'tiJ.  dc-c lineft  king's  offer 
of  secretaryship  of  state,  unless  his 
friends  could  go  wltli  him,  8M|  de- 
{■l:ii  •  ■-  .i-iim-i  .\  :n.'i  ie.in  taxation,  ;tud 
Anally  undertakes  to  form  an  admiu- 
istratioii ;  resigns  hi*  trust,  and  retires 
to  s..iiiorsoti»liire,  485;  his  speech  In 
the  house  on  American  affairs.  53K-042; 
pursues  Ids  career  alone.  540;  favors 
leeching    petitions    of   colonies,  551; 


dm  r l<»n  desire*  to  see  him  In  the 
ministry,  086;  summoned  by  the  king 
to  form  an  Independent  ministry,  Iv. 
13;  MinoanOM  bb  purpoos  of  <nteriug 
house  of  loot*  .»*  Karl  Chatham.  16;  hU 
|M»puliirlty  loot,  17;  given  his  BOB- 
liileuce  t<>  Shelburne,  and  proimsee  djs- 

mliittl  of  'i  ■  ->.v  II-.1..-II- 1.  28;  whine*  Bo 
keep  Btvoc  of  cue  oolotueo,  **  * » ■  *  enjotna 

commander   in    chief     hi     America     to 

DMkfl  Micir  burden  light,  12;  reelgnii 

hlrt  care*,  an. I  retiree,  8ft,  87:   in-  m- 

tuin  to  power  required  by  the  in 

of  BllgUUtdj    H)  s   to    Americans   that 

oolo i  bold  oat  fair  an.i  ju-t  opening 

for  restoring  harmony,  440;  receive* 
Franklin,  and  tolbl  lam  thai  congress 
Is  the  most  honorable  assembly  of 
statesmen  since  the  best  times  of 
Greece  and  BottMj  mow*  tti  ;*ddre*a 
the  kin-,*  for  iioundi.il.'  ..nh-r*  t>>  r«-- 
inove  forcee  from  Boston,  444—148; 
declare*  that  American*  (MTlTi  from 
Ood.  nature,   and  the    Urlii*h   BODtU- 

lutioii.  their  right  to eatompdon  trom 

taxation  without  tin  ir  c.nix-iii,  lit*; 
pfOMBtt  his  plan  for  true  fOOOnoU*- 
iim'iiI  and  i.vnnl,  founded  111  (he  nnilu 
on  pfopo— 1  of  American  congreK*; 
.  i.iiin*  the  plan  as  blfl  own.  tin. I  nun- 
pliinehls  Kranklin  as  an  honor  DO)  only 
to  the  Kngllsh  uatluu,  but  to  human 
nature,  464,  465. 

Pitt  William,  rejoices  that  be  is  not  tho 
.-Mi— i  l«-ni.  hill  .'.in  .-.•!  \.  in  the  coin- 
Done,  like  hi*  father,  ill.  576;  says  of 
hi-*  lather's  *pee.b  on  American  ques- 
tion In  house  of  lords,  "it  was  the 
most  forcible  'hat  can  be  Imagined/' 
iv  W.i,  Bftrlof  Chatham,  dl*approving 
the  war,  desires  to  remove  bHtaoa  fron 
the  service;  GswlotOfl  bod  alu-mly  .-.nt 
him  homo  an  hcucr  of  despatches, 
v.  123.  124;  explains  to  house  of  com- 
mons hi*  father'*  poHcj  on  American 
affairs,  and  pronouBOei  tbowar  cruel 
and  unnatural,  rl  8W;  i*  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  exche-picr.  l.">j. 

l'llt's  cabinet  (in   1766).  the  most  lll»cral 

sjtei  fanned  In  KughwML  iv.  i5i  lia 

iucap.'ielty  early  apparent,  16. 
I'ittthurg.  the  rallyhig  point  of  western 
emigration  an-i  Indian  trade,  Iv.  4lh. 

riyiieonii  oolony,  government  ->i\  \.  201  ; 
introdaetloo  u  representative  s>m.  di, 
251;  retti*.-  demamii  of  royal  commts- 

■iononk  *44.  m'k 

Plymouth  company,  the,  I  208;  gives 
patentees  all  laud  in  America  lietweeu 
Atlantic  and  1'acllle,  and   beiWOOn    16- 

ami  48°  of  north  Utltade,  2"w,  209; 
Its  preten-loim  quest  fnnud  In  parlia- 
ment. KM;  OppUMtloO  paralyzes  lis 
enterprise,  256;  Us  territory  divided 
by  h.t.3J4;  ■urmnden  general  patent 

u>  the  king,  iji.  828;  oomphUnti  uf,  to 

council,  against  Duhdi  lutnidcr*.  ii.  :w. 

Plymouth,  the  "  UayflowoT  "  moored  hi . 

i.   M0J    named   for  Kn^li>h  city  wlietl 

Pilgrims  had  been  ktiully  treated,  246; 
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sudden  and  effectual  revolt  of  against 
Ainlrot*.  11.  ITS,  17;t;  appoints  eom- 
mittee  of  corropoiidciir.-  ;  «  ninety 
t<>  ..iic  to  fight  Ureal  Britain,"  Iv. 
247. 

Ployden,  Sir  Edward,  palatine  of  New 
Albion,  -nt. it-  the  (;h»wapeakc.  and 
becomes  alw*«>rhod  with  hi*  euiupanv  In 
Virginia,  11.  55 

Pocahontas,  d. milder  of  Powhatan, 
Indian  elder  in  Virginia,  I.  Uttj  Ik 
made  prUoner  by  Argui,  111';  baptized. 
and  married  to  John  Rolfle,  1 14 ;  sails 
l.-r  Bnrone,  115;  her  reception  In  Lon- 
don, 115,  lift;   her  death,  110. 

mraands  fleet    sent  against 
Ilitvatia.  111.  292. 

il  rights  of  colonists  In  Virginia, 
I.  110. 

Pomlml,  Marquis  do,  closes  port*  of  Por- 
tugal against  vessel*  "i  the  Culled 
Stutes,  vl.  KM;  retire-  mi  si«-i-«— *.-!■  -n  of 
Maria  I.  to  throne  <>f  Portog  tj 

Piiinnroy.  Seth,  In   the   battle  of  Crown 

Point,  UL  mo.  HI  j  appointed  tnigaitler- 

fi'iu-nil  '<(  M;t*naellU*ettS  lldlltlA,  fv. 
7u;  rooted  Kv  uN  at  Hunker  HIM, 
n  Im  H  die  Nock,  nnd  Joins  the  line 
at  the  rail  fence,  t'dl;  on  the  retreat, 
walk*  backward.  facing  the  enemy, 
ami  brandishing  !ii-  gun.  wUi  li  II 
struck  by  a  ball.  BUI  :  eleeleil  hrtgadier- 

Suneral    of    continental    army;  Doting 
Istrust  of  liiK.'oiii|M3teiicy,  retires  from 
camp  uncommissioned,  v.  7. 
Pontine,    chief  uf  Ottawa*,   hu  meeting 
with    Itoger*.   III.  241,   242;   del.-rmlnod 
land    >'(    the    Seneca*    and 

weal  of  It,  by  Indian  confederacy. 
IT70;   treacherously   vl-dts   RngUlll  fort 

at  Detroit,  but  i-  EbUarL  :i:r.  .'.:*.  noti- 
fies Gladwin,  commander  at  It.. in. it, 
that  he  accept*  pence.  KM:  aaaMBi- 
nated  by  an  Illinois  Indian,  Iv    167. 

"  Po  r  Klehard,"  ibe.  Pan!  Jones's  dag- 
ship.  engages  Britl-li  frigate  "Ser- 
anav*  and  forces  her  to  strike  her 
flag,  vi    MS. 

Pope,  the,  takes  no  thought  of  a  people 
about  to  form  a  thoroughly  Protestant 
republic,  vl.  111. 

Poiihara.  George,  commander  of  '•  Tlie 
Gift  of  G.kI,"   In   IMyiii.intli  i-'iinpiiiiy '- 

expedition,  i.  204;  president  "t  oolonj 

at  B  >*»;   death  of,  206 

Poi. burn.  Sir  .lohu.  join-,  with  Sir  Fn- 
dlnniidii;  iri,"  "*in  aheAi-MHwii  to  New 
England,  1.  :>i;  sends  Martin  1'riinc 
on  a  voyage  to  explore  New  England 

ooast,  2<t4 

Popish  pint,  the,  supported  bv  Dauby  and 

siKit'i-.-duiry,  li.  Hit.  1M. 
Popular  party,  the.  In  Massachusetts,  lis 

eonAlcl  with  government,  i.  KB 

population  of  American  colonics,  sources 
of,  11.  170;  white,  at  William's  acces- 
sion,  and  at  Anne's,  2*1;   at    time   of 

proposed  onion,  U 

Port  K'-val,  captured  by  Sir  William 
Phips,   II.  351;  recaptured   by   French, 


353;    Massachusetts   attempts  it*  con- 

quost,  bol  falls,  ITS. 
Portents,  ennoanclng  Indlun  war,  I  45*. 

Iff*, 
Porter,   John,  burge**   for   I>»wer    M*OT- 

rdk.  Va  ,  expelled  Iran  assembly  fot 

being     "  well     affected    Uj    yuuker*  ,** 

I    K«. 
PurterfleM,  Charles,  sergeant  sjf  Daniel 

Morgan*i  oompaaj ,  *  w, 
PortertteM,   Lieatenant-eolonel,  of  Vir- 
ginia, joins  <  iat««'s   army,   vL   XM; 

ohoenv.  retraat   of   Am. n 

mortally  wounded  a 

Portland,  Daks  of,  eM  np  t«y  Fax  against 

Shelhumc  for  the  I  4"d. 

Portland,  Me-,  Mowatt,  a  naval   officer. 

held  prisoner  a  few  boon  at;  with  fool 

vessels,  enters  that  harl><>r  Oetobss   U; 

l«»uihards  the  beam, and  destroys  three 

fourths  "f  it,  v.  St, 
Portsmouth.    Dochenl   of,  reported   by 

Bbaftssbory  ss  ■  "common  nuisance,** 
-. 

•  .lib.    N    il    .    men  of.    pfflnga    1  >rt 

In  harbor  of  one  hundred  bai 
the  province's  pow.b-r  .  it  party  dU- 
mantlesthe  fort,  and  removes  die  small 
arm-,  iv  4:i4 ;  Sullivan  seal  to  Ibctffjf 
It,  v.  07;  disavows  intention  of  sepa- 
rating from  the  motbef  onnntry,  Ins, 
Portugal,  bar  nwrltlmfl  nhleTemeato.ll. 
:.':•>;  tin  her  omiuen  • 

2'.'4;  st*einn  iMiiind  to  b<i->mie  the  ally 
of  Itrltaln;  her  harbor*  closed  against 
Teasels  of   the    I'nit.-d   Stat.-s.   vl.  gg; 

occe«lesto  ft  nasi  s  ii  deelamclon  ofptln* 

olples  of  Deotrsiltj 
Pory.  John,  speaker   of  first  Virginia, 

legislature,  i  lli» 
Pos^oAco.    kms  lean,   lelf-aapporttng; 

negUvted  or  opp<»ed  as  an  unjust  tax 
by  OOlonjOSi  ii    WT. 

Potemkiu.  a  favorite  of  Catharine  II.  of 
Russia;  his  great  ambition,  ami  Inllu- 
I'li.-e  over  the  empremt  v.  n*  seiaes 
opportuniiv  of  Lmerloaxi  war  to 
the  Crimea;  bis  Inaccvsslbllit  v , 
240. 

Pott,  Francis,  reads  petition,  complain- 
ing of  Governor  Harvey's  ui«J 
muilstratlon,  i.  l'-i 

the  sheriff  of  York  and  another,  bol 
nrttr*-1  i.v>. 

Pott,  John,  a  fhmrms  physician,  ■ 
governor  of  Virginia,  In  Weal 
sonce,  I.  153. 

PottawotUimlos,    crowd     Miami*     from 

their  borne  at  Onlragoj  a  bnaeii  of 

Cblpijewas,  II    888. 
Poutriucdurt.  a  leader  in  IV  Mont 

pedMon,  foundi  Port  i;  iyal,  i.  i>    hli 

possessions  conttrmeil   by    Hear]    l\    . 

19. 
Powder,  provlnclel.selsanoCby  Rrldsh 

fi""l«.   iirou<-_'?*  tl."   |K.'.ip|i 

tmls      in     Mtni      tO     '    :io.l>ridge; 

Pnlpps,  high  -b.-iitt,  prom 
execute  any  preoepl  under  tne  n< 

of  parliament,   iv.   3x1,  3tH  J    alarm  in 
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the  British  camp  in  Ronton ;  minora 
in  Eiiu'lund  "f  ilie  cowardice  of  thy 
BTQOtta,  3X5;  scarcity  of.  In  Massachu- 
setts; ollu-r  eolonies  i-< 1 1 ui 1 1  y  destitute  , 
In  New  York.  not  Bon  than  one  hun- 
r|re«l  pounds  Tor  sale,  iv.  541,  M2. 

Powell.  Thomas,  publisher  of  South 
Carolina  "  Gazette,"  arrested  f«T  con- 
tempt of  council;  released  on  habeas 
rorpiu.  Iv.  ITO, 

Powhatan,  objef  of  Indian  tribe,  Rives 
audience  to  Smith.  I.  101;  frees  bis 
English  captives.  11.1;  hla  death,  143. 

pownall,  Thoiiitiri,  -■■  n-tiiry  "f  Governor 
Osborne,  of  New  York,  ill.  65;  a»\  amor 
uf  MiiKKiii'luiMMis.  complains  thai  state 
Infrtns^  prerogative,  and  predicted  ua 
indc|>cudcnce.  !!»,"»;  urges  parliament  to 
repeal  revenue  act,  and  give  peace  l'> 
the  two  countries,  Iv.  155.  156;  liaving 
t\< ■[". -n. I. -.1  the  Ktnntp  act,  urges  recog- 
nition of  the  colonics,  vl.  147;  knowing 
the  country  thoroughly,  publishes  me- 
morial descriptive,  and  proph.il.-  of 
America  to  sovereigns  of  Europe,  215- 

2iy. 

Poyning**  act,  principle  of,  applied  to 
purth-ulur  branches  of  American  legis- 
Utlou.  III.  290. 

Pratt,  a  Boston  lawyer,  appointed  chief 
Justice  of  Now  \ork,  at  the  king's 
pleasure;  meets  with  such  indignity 
as  Is  believe*!  to  have  shortened  his 
life,  282,  2*3. 

Pratt.  Charb-s,  raised  to  peerage  as  Li)rd 
Camden,  ill.  4*0;  aftirins  that  tlie  legis- 
lature had  no  right  to  make  a  law  giv- 
ing It  absolute  power  of  taxing  Amer- 
ica, BBS,  568;  M&trnten  tdi  opinion  that 
CrHament  bee  no  right  to  tax  Araer- 
„  0HO.  581 ;  In-  ■] -li  Bods  eodleooi 

in  America,  but  coldly  received  in  Eng- 
land, 5*1. 

Prater,  Book  of  Common,  revived  by 
Restoration,  I.  411;  every  minister  who 
failed  to  assent  to  It  all,  to  be  deprived 
of  hi*  bcnellce,  412. 

Prelacy,  Puritan  strife  with,  renewed; 
Hi litlh  I  in  Ma^.ichuv.'tls.  ill.  2-4. 

Pres-de-ViiU-.    near    Quebec,    thirteen 

bodies  found  there,  after  the  assault  on 
the  city,  v.  137. 

President-general,  Institution  of  a,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  king,  proposed  by 
(i .ill-iway.  with  a  grand  coamil  to  \-y 
chosen  by  the  colonial  assemblies;  the 
projMDutl  Htrlcken  from  record  of  con- 
gress, iv.  402,  403. 

Presbyterian  bun,  the  ruling  power  in 
English  parliament.  1.  354 

Preooytei  1  * r ■— .  one  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties in  Englnnd.  under  Long  Parlia- 
ment, i.  ;W4;  the  crisis  of  struggle 
Pill  IPaq  them  fend  [ndajMUdente,  3e7; 
attempt  to  dispense  with  army,  and 
rote  to  make  |»'.a<«-  with  the  kii 
removed    from    parliament.    888;    "- 

moved  from  nnmetpsj  offices  at  Kceto- 
ratlon,  ill;  feotlfaH  penoeadoo  of, 
U.  142-144;  hurry  to  East  Now  Jer- 


sey, 144;  of  Philadelphia,  hold  It  right 
to  war  against  tyranny,  Iv  321*;  of 
Baltimore,  support  "the  good  "Id 
i:.l  j  ot  Booth  Carolina,  sup- 
port the  cause  of  Independence,  vi. 
271. 
Present t.  a  British  brigadier,  surrenders 
a  flotilla,  a  hundred  tro..i.- 
to  American   troops  under  Eastnn,  on 

these,  Lawrenee,  r.  129;  In  Bhoda  in- 
land, Is  captured  by  a  party  led  by 
Colonel  William  Burton ;  exchanged  for 
Lee,  669. 
I*r.-o.tt,  Captain  Willi. iii).  hswbBM  In- 
ward Concord  with  live  companies,  lv. 
880;    assigned    to    duty    of   fortifying 

Banket  Hid.   sopsjnew  bow  bo  can 

best  continue  his  line  of  defence,  605; 
attempt*  to  extend  hi-  line,  but  the 
Are  or  the  enemy  balks  1dm;  orders 
Connecticut  troops  Muter  Know!  ton  to 

oppose  the   British,  608;  alter  repulse 

of  Britten  ligiit  iiif:intry,  -:i\>,  "  if  sra 

drive  them  back  one*  more,  they  can- 
not rally  again,"  616;  gives  order  to 
retreat, '620. 
Prsne,  the  colonial,  begins  Its  work  In 
Mill.  I.  360;  censorship  of,  expiree,  II. 
1«5;  renewed  In  rejaa  ol  William  111.; 
but  prose  as  free  in  colonies  H  any- 
where. 270;  American,  on  the  stump 
aet,  ill.  501;  of  New  York,  begins  to 
doubt  authority  of  parliament  over 
America  altogether,  607;  of  New  Eng- 
land, avows,  more  ami  more  distinctly, 

the  ezpaetatlon  thai  America  win  »oon 

be  a  republic  of  united  colonies,  v    144. 

PgsalOUi  of  the  British  army.  OnOM  Of 
day  at  Boston  pjasaaore,  and  orders 
troop*  to  lire.  Iv.  WO;  nrr.'Htcd,  1**1  ; 
tadnJgeaaa  shown  him  on  his  trial;  his 
a. 'piittai  acquiesced  in  by  the  public, 
■jo:.. 

Prevost,  Genera),  commander  of  British 
troops  In  the  anuth,  march 

In  triumph  from  East  Florida  across 
lower  Georgia,  vi.  |0fj  marehea  In  8a> 
vmi nah,  capt wring  Suuhury,  252;  routs 
Ashe,  and  proclaim™  ■  sorl  ofi  Ml  gov- 
ernment In  Georgia,  255:  drives  Moul- 
trie from  I'.-ri  y-liiirg  ;  hop...  to  wi/.o 
Charleston,  but  is  two  day*  too  late, 
265;    his    ltiv.i-i..ii   ol   South   Carolina 

n  plundering  mid,  -.*s. 

Prloa,  Kh'hanl,  writes  a  pamphlet  on  Lib- 
erty, which  IsaraaMrriy  plea  forAater- 

ha;  rai-  -  .i   it)    for  reform  In  |mrll«- 

iinnt,  and  Inflaenoea  English  opinion  to 
tin-  sjde  of  America,  for  the  sake  of  lib- 
erty, v.  246;  devises  a  scheme  for  pay- 

nenl  of  Britten  debt;  Invited  i->  United 
States  to  regulate  their  linanecs,  but 
declines,  though  looknvon  the  republlo 

as  the  hope,  and  soon  to  be  the  Ptftttpl, 

of  mankind,  vi.  168 
Pride,    Colonel,    commander    of    tnwpl 

who  "purged"  the  house  of  commons, 

I  880. 
Prldaaox,  commands  expedition  agataal 

Niagara,  III.  SUj  his  death,  U3,  &U. 
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Priests,  protector*  In  oV  Hn.*  nf  Roman 

ire;  grow  to  be  usurper*,  tl.  IT- 
Prince  ti*-<>rire  (afterward  Ueory   111 

liU  character,  111.  63,  64;  sends  aamir- 

snne*  of  *upport  to  Pitt,  I«;  tries  to 

disconrage  free  thought  In  America, 

169.  I7« 
Prince    Henry,    plantation    of    Henrico 

named  fur  him,  I.  U0, 
Prince   Maurice,  favor*  colonization   In 

America,  u 
Priace  of  Prussia,  conduct*   retreat   In 

nhameful  manner,  and  i*  censured  by 

hlafatli.-r.  Ill 

•n.  N\d.  advise*  a  provincial  eon- 
-«,  It.  M». 

nnander    of    Bristol 

.   England,  I   ay;  dis- 

-  tunny   harbors  of  Maine;  put* 

ihi.i  MArtkavf  Vineyard,  Bt:  ruanmaial 

erof  Sir  John  PoplmnT»*hlp;  explore* 

harbor*  mi  New  Koglsad  coast,  3D*. 

Prl-Mier*.    Rrltlnh.   ten.lerljr   treated    by 
rican*.  who  ask  Gage  to  MBd  otit 
British  surgeons  to  care  for  them,  It. 
538. 

PrfctOMn;  In  December.  1773,  Washing- 
ton hints  a  desire  fur  a  cartel,  but  Hove 
evade*  proposal;  congress  empower* 
it*  officers  to  exchange  prisoners  of 
war;  on  the  j«art  '-f  IM  Americans,  a 
public  act  of  authority,  but  only  an 
exercise  of  British  feneraJ's  good-will, 
3*5,346. 

Privateer*,  authorized  by  congress,  on 
receipt  of  act  of  parliament  prohibit- 
In  c  it  It  trade  with  Um  colonies,  y.  SU; 
their  capture*  in  ITO,  U*\  411;  ad- 
mitted to  Kr.ti'h  harbors,  In  cases  of 
urgency,  3*28;  American,  activity  of; 
one  take*  fort  of  New  Providence,  a 
BrtlUh  eixtcen  gun  *ldp.  and  recap- 
lure*  Ave  American  veawl*,  vl.  51,  A3. 

Privy  council,  hears  complaint  "f  Mas- 
sachusetts ■gainst  Hntahlnaon  and 
Oliver,  Iv.  05;  cheers  Wed.i.i  i.iirn'* 
attack  on  Franklin,  MS;  report  of, 
embodies  Insinuation*  of  Wedderburn, 
and  dUmlssea  petition  of  Massachu- 
•ett*.  as  ••groundless,  vexatious,  and 
seandaloim. 

Prise  courts,  Washington  asks  congress 
to  establish,  and  legislature  -if  Mu«ii- 
-  buanttl  Institutes*  them,  v.  83. 

Proclamation,  the  king's,  a  contemptn- 
"ii-  dctianco  of  parties  of  Chatham  and 
Rockingham,  as  Instigators  and  ac- 
complices of  American  rebels,  v.  K*. 

Progress  of  mankind,  lit*,  eontianooft, 

I1L  7;  by  recognining  it.  history  win* 
power  to  move  the  *oul.  8. 

Prophesying,  lllierty  of,  refused,  save  on 
conditions.  I  363. 

Proprietaries  of  Carolina,  lint  of,  I.  484; 

offer  compromise   to   people   of  North 

Carolina,  after  Albemarle  iimurre-  ti.-n. 

,V*l;  Instrn.  liotm  I  joverii- 

il  of  I  aroUn  i.  506. 

"  Protection  "  oonyoaa  luttmuia  Frank- 
lin "  to  assure  the  king  of  France  they 


boped  protection  from  in  ponr  and 

magnanimity :  **  ••  pr  -te»ri-«  "oWecteJ 

to.  bal 

1-I'ind  and  Maryland  tlsuduig 

lira. 

the  Bedford,  against  repeal  at 
stamp  act, —  the  manifesto  of  party 
trsJen  was  »>on  to  t  i  sub- 

stitute* obedience  to  the  legndmture  for 
ace  to  the  kl 

Protestantism,  ascendency  of.  at  acrea- 
m»u    of   Edward,    in    1M7,    nur 
promise  «if  England's  mar; 
ority.  I.  05,  66;  the,  -d"  Luther  an 
tin,  defined,  212.  813;    its  victorious 
struggle  |tte  foreranner  of  a  iw-* 
Uatloii,    ill.    177;  the   successes   of  the 
•even  years'  war,  its  triumphs,  .*■**; 
breaks  the  rc41gk.Hu  unity  of  society. 
31<>;  Ha  rise  aUended  by  the  triumph 
of  absalnta  ntonarcby.  311;    the   thir- 
teen   colonies     Protestant,    ontff    OH 
eighth   In  Maryland    being   Catholic*; 
*igu*  of  Protestant  tigress, 

Iv.    416.    417;  four    great 

teachers  of  different  nation*  ri*e  from, 
—  Kd wards,  Held.  Kant,  and  If  inaaran. 
vi.  73. 

Protestants,  government  office*  In  Mary- 
land  ordered    to    be   fill. 
Irish,  driven  by  persecution  to  a 
ca,  where  they  form  be»<   ■ 

of,  begins  to  be  modified,  v  &JC;  pre- 
•Wren  f"r  employment,  by  British,  In 
army  and  other  <le|..irtu>ents. 

Providence,  K.I.,  people  •>f,  fon  to  pro- 
mote "a  congress  of  tin*  representa- 
tive* of  all  the  North  American  colo- 
nies," Iv.  327. 

Provincial  .'.ingress  of  Massachusetts, 
dissolves  itself  forever.  July  19,  1775, 
Iv.  19. 

Pru*-U.  sulisidy  to,  promised  by  Eng- 
land, but  it  must  be  use- 1  to  secura 
peace,  not  to  make  war,  iii.  •„•»■ 
child  of  the  Reibrnaatloa,  *et*  reason 
free;  produce*  and  welcomes  tl 
and  advocates  of  freedom  of  thought, 
311. 

i'rvniie.  a  Puritan,  malmol  for  a  pub- 
lication; bis  words  at  the  scaffold,  I, 
$16. 

Public  meetings  in  England,  first  held 
In  1769t  under  lead  of  Yorksldre,  Iv. 

177. 

Pulaski.  Casimir.  a  noble  Pole,  follows 
Lafavette  to  Ann  .-  |«ld. 

and  himself  recoininnidod  to  Frankiin 
by  Vergeiines ;  furniohtH  I 
tion  to  concreas  by  Kmnklln  ;  eatltsl  sn 
asaassiii  bj  Stormont,  i  S27,£!8;  shuwa 
daring  of  an  adventurer  at  Brandy- 
w  in'.  Ami  created  i  ivalry, 

v.  59tf;  arrives  with  troops  at  Charles- 
ton, vi.  tf  ■;  monallj  wouuded  at  8a- 
\  annah,  MV,  Wl. 

Pulteney,  Earl  •<(.  urges  tholmp 

■m  .ii  o|  i  'jriitda,  for  cone 

euds,  iii.  USL 
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Puritanism,  ceases  to  sway  the  destinies 
of  England,  I,  410. 

Puritan-,  Vliijinia  a  refuge  f»r.  I.  124; 
not  tolerated  In  Virginia,  169;  Invited 
to  Maryland.  190;  a  iU\  \-\<n  among,  in 
Bngtonrt,  221.  332;  BngtuOi  Pnrtas- 
i ai 1 1 ism  -In-  to  them,  234;  "  the  de- 
positaries of  the  minml  lire  of  liberty." 

233.  233;  persecution  of.  by  Eagfuh 
ecclesiastics,  320;  emancipate  them- 
selves from  many  prejudice*  and  su- 
|M-rsiitlonf».  373,  374;  parents  of  oue- 
ihtrd  tif  whit.-  population  uf  the  United 
States,  up  to  18.14,  S75j  what  they  ac- 
complished for  mankind,  370;  the  de- 
cline of  their  rule,  376,  377 ;  fruin  Sew 
England,  permitted  lu  settle  nn  the 
Karitaii  and  Minlsink,  and  Rale  ratl- 
lled  by  Kn^lish  couiiuatnler;  tract 
known  as  "Elisabotlitown  purchase," 
ii.  71. 
Puritan  ministers,  three  hundred  si- 
lenced, imprisoned,  or  exiled  in  1004,  i 

m. 

Putnam.  Israel,  lieutenant  In  Johnson's 
army,  III.  139 ;  a  major  at  Tfconderogu, 
19(1;  captured  by  Indians,  and  saved 
from  dentil  Ii\  Marin,  a  French  Offloer, 
201;  drives  to  llostmi  130  sheep,  a  gia 
from  Brooklyn,  iv.373;  with  thousands 

of  militia,  "tart*  for  Boston  :  is  stopped 
by  express,  387,3***;  00  MWtof  LexbiC- 
toii,  rouses  militia,  nod  lead  hundreds 
to  Boston,  537;  second  brigadier  of 
Connecticut  ir. "■!<-  al  Cambridge,  643; 
think'  Inircit- tnnriii s -hoiild  bo  maile 
on  Bunker  Hill ;  obtains  tatWDcMag 
tool-  but  is  unable  to  carry 

out  his  plan,  007 ;  in  the  retreat,  rallies 
some  fugitive*,  und  takes  possession  nf 
Prosi«ect  Hill,  021;  fourth  nmjor-g.-n- 
eral  Of  continental  army;  fiimni*  f-r 
personal  pi'»v.«  and  tirm  pati  ioti-.ni, 
v.  0;  undertakes  to  obstruct  channel 
of  Hiids'in  River,  :t70;  take*,  eoinuiaud 
on  Ismg  J  -i i  *ii.l.  a73;  ordered  by  con- 
gress t<i  fort  If v  I'hlladelphla,  400;  on 
the  Huds-m,  deceived  b)  ilintoii,  re- 
tires to  rear  of  PookskiM.  vl.  s;  order* 
troops  away  from  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  9. 
Putnam,  Hums,  engineer  of  Washing- 
ton's army,  report-'  that  the  British, 
commanding  the  water,  can  laud  In 
New  York  at  any  jm d nt  between  the 
bay  and  Throg's  Neck,  v.  392. 

Qt'AKKRS,  the,  dreadod  In  Massachu- 
setts. I.  303;  their  rise  a  remarkable 
result  of  Protectant  revolution,  304; 
banished  by  the  government,  360; 
hanging  of,  367,  888:  inildh 
cutod  in  Maryland,  II.  4;  lined  and 
imprisoned  lor  refusing  military  duty, 
6;  their  doctrine,  *;,  M7  :  their  method 
coincide*  with  that  of  Descartes,  87, 
88;  believe  that  the  world  began  lu 
iiimiceuey,  Mi;  what  the  Inner  Lfyht 
was  to  them.  ;rj;  believe  tirmlv  In  the 
progress  of  society,  97,  98;   tfeeiu  all 


men  equal,  and  know  no  caste*,  99; 
half  of  New  Jersey  Hold  to  them,  100  ; 

a  schism  among,  U0:  law  against,  In 

Connecticut,  declared  null  by  Queen 
Anne.  -11 ;  ion  in    Penn- 

sylvauia.  111.  QS;  tnkea  position  < 

negro  slavery,  94;  of  Pennsylvania, 
publish  i|e, -laration  ibitt  they  wt.nl, | 
observe  the  rule  not  to  right,  and  with 
those  of  New   .1.  r-i     testify   "ag.iinst 

every  osurpation  of  pownr  And  Minor- 

Ity  In  opposition  to  the  laws  of  gov- 
ernment, It  4W;  mmptod  from  bear- 
ing arms  by  provincial  congress  of 
New  Jersey,  v.  30;  of  Philadelphia, 
long  for  ou  connection  with  Bngwnd, 
and  refuse  to  Join  In  carrying  on  war, 
408;  pie— Bd  with  law  for  emancipate 
Ing  slaves,  vl.  307. 

tjusirtet  master's  department  of  Ameri- 
can army,  Greene  at  head  of;  his 
division  of  emoluments,  vl.  4s;  can- 
not bo  efficiently  managed  ;  reform  of, 
wrought  by  emigre**;  (freene  resigns, 
and  I*  succeeded  by  Timothy  Plcker- 
Ing,  342. 

.  surrendered  by  French  to  Sir 
itmd  Kirk,  I.  261;  restored  to  tM 
French  with  all  Canada.  Cajie  Breton, 
und  Acadia,  by  treat  v.  202;  capture  of, 
by  Wolfe,  111.  222,  224;  besieged  by 
trench  under  De  Levi,  but  holds  out', 
M0J  Isnindarles  of,  extendu<l  to  Ohio 
ami  Mississippi,  and  over  area  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin, In  violation  of  (baiters  and 
rights  of  Massachusetts,  Conn. 
New  York,  and  Virginia,  Iv.  307;  the 
bill  establishing  new  boundaries  leaves 
people  of  vast  territory  without  writ 
of  lutkeaa  corpus,  and  without  a  share 
lu  any  branch  of  government,  90 
during  Arnold's  delay  at  Point  LerL 
rapidly  gains  strength  by  arrival  of 
Highlanders,  two  sTii|ts-of-wur.  &0.I 
refuses  to  receive  Arnold'*  flag  and 
demand  for  surreudcr.  v.  12s;  its  sur- 
render demanded  Off  Montgomery.  181; 
hi-  assault  repulsed,  U3-18S;  Arnold's 
men  get  a  looting  within,  but  axe 
driven  out,  130.  WT< 

Queeu  of  Virginia,  title  bestowed  on 
Queen  Kli/aU-rh  by  Spenser,!.  IgL 

Qooon  Mai\.  her  Intolerance  cannot 
check  maritime  enterprise,  i.  ST. 

Queen's  county,  N.Y.,  peopled  by  tboso 
of  I  Mitch  deseeut,  churchmen  and  Qua- 
kers, refuses  to  send  delegates  to  pro- 
vincial congress,  v.  183;  all  who  voted 
USinSl  mm  id  lug  disarmed  by  JefMJ 
minute  men  and  Loid  Stirling's  bat- 
Ullon,  184,  185. 

Qnasnai,  the  Prencn  i>olitieal  economist, 
the  school  that  Illustrates  his  teucu- 
lngs.  111.  X'4. 

Questions,  two  great  |  (bt  America.  Shall 
it  lie  colonized  under  Protestant  or 
Komaii  Catholic  auspice'-1.'  for  Europe, 
Shall  a  Protestant  kingdom  like  Prus- 
sia   be    suffered    to   grew    strong?    or 
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Khali  the  revolution  succeed  In  lit* 
DTOlMC  Against   the   middle  ages?   UL 

toi. 

Qulmy,  the  younger,  err*  in  citing  the 

scriptural  precedon!  of  uia/ma,  vmn, 

ami  h  dagger;   his  words   at  once  re- 

eirted  t"  the  king.  Iv.  240;  writes  from 
nglund,   "Prepare  for  the  worst," 
• 
Quit-rents    for    America,    suggested    bv 

British  officers,  111.  24*. 
Quotaa  of  militia,  northern  colonic*  agree 

bo  nUM  ft>W  UtOUMUHl  men.  ill.  it;;. 
V""  warnmto,   will   at,  issued  against 
Massachusetts,  1.  477. 

Races,  the  three,  —  Caucasian,  BtbJo- 
pi.iti,  ami  American.  —  all  present  on 
our  twill,  II.  1^3;  Isolation  of  Ethiopians, 
ISO,  188. 

Raleigh,  Walter,  learns  art  of  war  under 
OoHjrny,  1.  83;  Join-  Gilbert  In  an  ex- 
McllUon  feo  America,  74;  lis  disastrous 
late,  74,  75;  ■•Mains  new  patent  for 
settlement  In  Florida.  75;  knighted  In 
reward  for  his  discoveries.  7P;  semis 
new  expedition  t>>  koanoke,  7!<;  his 
character  and  services,  80,  87  J  a  city 
named  for  htm.  s7 

V  N.C.,  «ity  of,  e-tahllfhrtl,  i  *3. 

Rail.  colonel  "1  Hessians,  commands  a 
brigade  at.  Port  Weebington,  v.  451; 
summons  fort  to  surrender,  452;,  In 
command  at  Trenton,  4(19;  says,  on 
rumors  of  Washington's  approach, 
"  Let  (hem  come:  we  will  at  them  with 
the  bayonet."  MB,  47";  scott  :ii  the 
Idea  of  an  attach  by  Americans.  47o\ 

Randolph.  Kdmund,  agent  of  English 
ministry  to  report  on  condition  of 
affairs  In  Massachusetts,  I  407;  also 
agent    for    Mason's    New    Hampshire 

Iiroperfy,  4ti>>;  recognised  only  as 
iason's  agent.,  40K;  makes  extrava- 
gant reports  of  the  prtaroertty  of  the 
oolony,  488;  collector  of  las  n  . 

BtUtomi  in  New  Kugland,  475. 
Baodolptl,  Peyton,  the  assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia    l-elng    prorogued,    dlreott     the 
clioiee    of    deputies    BO    a     colony    con- 
vention, iv.  454;  IpOftkH  of  bill 

TOtuTMflrotu  oongreM  with  great  pomp, 

that  elevates  the  public  Idea  of  the 
continental  power,  5K6. 

Rjiritaiis,  an  Indian  trilw  in  Now  Jersey, 
oatlawed,  li.  i:>. 

Haieliile.  successor  of  Wlngtleld  as  gov- 
ernor of  Genoa  and  I'opbam  colony; 
cniitiplreH  to  desert,  I.  100. 

Knymhuult,  Charles,  a  inisslonarv  to 
Algonklns.  II.  »m;;  lead-  expedition 
to  Chlppewas,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie; 
Invite* I  lo  dwell  with  Chipi"-was.  ;k>-. 

Itaynal,  A  bin*,  his  HletOTJ  Of  QM  TWO 
Indies  a  tirade  a^ains'l  priestcraft, 
monarchical  power,  and  negro  slaver)*, 
and  a  eulogy  of  American  InatHa- 
tions;   a   amatory  indictment  i>eing 

drawn  again*!  Mini  by  Scgur.  In-  leans 
bis  book  to  be  burnt  "by  the  hangman, 


and  flees  to  Holland;  the  popularity 
of  the  book,  and  Its  Influence.  \|.  57. 

-  il.  confidential  aldool  Vergeimea, 
tries  In  vain  lo  peniaade  day  to  resign 
for  the  United  Sta 

to  eastern  valley  of  the  Miauaelppl,  and 
navigation  of  that  river;  and  - 
form  a  g's-1  understanding  with  JSbel- 
burne,  vi.  470. 

Bsvirdon.  Lord,  commanding  oa  Ik 

tee;   his  orders  to  Hugely  about  strag- 
glers, vi.  -J7I,  ITS)  calls  00  all  the  pOOfNi 
around  Camden  i>>  Join  him  In  anna, 
ami    shuts  up  those  who  refn* 
forci-s  Greene  to  retreat  at   Hobklrk's 
Hill.    408;    refuses    Greene's    oiler    of 
battle,   405;    go,-*   to  Charleston,  and 
sails  for  England,  4oii;  his  hist 
.iinlry,  400;  his  excuse  for  lmirdi-r  of 
Hay nv,   and   attempt  to   charge   n   OB) 
Baiiioir;    captured  by    the   French  at 
sea,  407. 
Reading.  Pa.,  a  company  formed  there, 
who  w«'.ii  i  rape  for  a  i-.-ckade.  in  tok<  u 

of  mourning  for  their  brethren  sioin. 
It.  549. 
Recreant  patriots;   men  of  New  ■ 

respond   to    the   Howes'    proclani 
moved  by  wavering  of  their  ..-hief  Jus- 
tice, and  example  of  Samuel  Tucker j 
In  Philadelphia,  Joseph  <i  id  -way  goee 
over  lo  Howe,  Km)  Andrew  A Ih 
In-   brothers,  v.  457;    DiesJnaoi 
it. '.in-  oontinental   paper,  and  refu»e* 
appointment  of  Delaware  t->  lougrt'ss -, 
pon  vent  ion  -<f  Maryloml   t] 

IngncNs  to tenimnce declaration  of  Jnlr 

■ 

Keerults    for    British    army   and 
every  eflbrt  made  to  gain;  Am. 
sailors  beset  with  threats  and  promises, 
v.  080. 

Red-hank,  a  fort  on  the  Pelawar*-.  w. 
20;  besiege*  1  by  Colonel  Dunop,  woo 
attacks,  and  Is  repulsed  with  great 
loss;  two  British  vessels  of  wa 
aground,  ami  are  burnl  bj  I 
cans;  evacuated  by  Americana,  and 
levelled  by  fjoruwajil 

Reed,  Joaeph,  preatdenl  of  rmfnlnr  enn- 
ventlou  of  i'en  nsyl vanla ;  oppose*  *ie|« 
towards  arming  the  peopi 
emineiitls  domestic  manufae(ui< 
457;    wishes   to   be   known    to    liriM-h 
mlnlatry  as  one  who  ha<l  ioi  b 

as   to    make  him    a   desirable  li  l< 

Britain,  v.  37;  his  Influence  eDhanced 
by  ounfldeitce  of  WaahingtoQ;  a*oold 
delay    an    Irrevocable    do  (si 

-10 ;    becomes    adjut:uit-generul 

thinks    Lord   Howe's  orerture 

n.it    to    i>.'  rejected,  341;    account   ■>( 

retreat   from    Long    Island    lo 

raphy  of;  the  errors  therein,  ai 

feeble  authority  thei  i 

b>    Washington  !■> 

Jersey,  to  nrg--  re-cnl'oreeuieiit   ot   th« 

army,  456;  shrinks  from  lib.  duty,  and 

sends  back    hi-   .■.mnni-Moii;    reuuhfld 

by    Washington,    ho    withdraws    hia 
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resignation,  457;  sends  Lee  a  fulsome 
].  in  i.  (Uttering  him  at  Washington's 
expense,  Ml,  16:  denarii  (henrmyon 

eve  ol    attack    a!    Trenton,  ami    rides 

within  tii'1   enemy*!   ttnsa  to  oonlbr 

with  Doiiop,  47*  and  tiote;  by  false- 
hood, he  recovers  WaahJngton'l  regard, 

553;  when  president  of  executive  i  oon- 

.11,   re< /ommends  abolition  of  slavery, 

vl.  306.  307. 
Britain,   lOjIillflTO.    In   Massachusetts ; 

separate  chambers  established,  i.  310. 
n,   striving   after.    In    Europe,   111. 

l*_';   Luther's  and   I  Kwcartes*  systems 

of,  compared,  vi.  ff,  73. 
Belbnnauoa,  me,  In  tiermany.  1.  210; 

Its  supertielal  operation  In  England, 
210,  Ml;  eolonlsei  New  England  and 
New  York.  II.  1ft.  >n  of  the 

right  of  human  intellect  to  freedom, 
111.  183;  it*  spirit  actHe  In  France, 
where  monarchy  Is  losing  Its  sanc- 
tity, 1*3. 

"  Refugees,  loyal  associated,"  a  body 
eager  to  orgunlxe  under  Tryon  and 
William  Franklin;  urge*  more  eiiergr 
lu  crushing  rebellion;  the  use  of  sav- 
ages, Ac.  vl.  206. 

Regicide*,  the.  MRM  "f.  laved  rr« -in  c\v- 
cutlou  by  clemency  of  Charles  II.,  i 
4i>| ;  three  iiu'iiiK)  to  America,  406; 
three  to  Netherlands,  but  surrender, 
and  are  executed,  407 ;  corpses  of  some 
dbenhTred,    and 

parliament.  106. 


disinterred,    ami    hanged    by  order   of 
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Regular  troop*.  British,  Americans  un- 
deceived as  to  their  prowess,  by  Brad- 
dock'*  defeat.  IU,  126. 

Regulation,  British,  of  the  colonics,  first 
form  of,  ii.  275;  second  form  of,  '.*7t>. 

"  l;»-gnlatora,"  In  North  Carolina,  over- 
awe the  courts.  lv.  214;  resolve  on 
rescue  of  Husbands,  218;  attacked  by 
Tryon;  six  executed  by  order  of  Tryon; 
six  thousand  brought  to  submlMion, 
220,  222;  emapo  to  tlie  Watauga  vnl- 
ley,  and  extend  their  settlements,  KB, 

m, 

Re-cnforcctnent*  sent  from  Kngland  and 
Ireland  to  America,  "leas  to  act  hos- 
tilely  against  America,  than  to  encour- 
age the  friends  of  government,"  iv. 
462. 

Religion,  can  have  no  dangerous  ene- 
mies, where  the  mind  1b  left  five,  1. 
380:  the  real  dangers  to,  364;  motive 
of  French  Oojontlfttfon  of  Canada,  and 
of  that  of  New  England.  11   2W,  100. 

Religious  divisions  in  Massachusetts,  1. 
305;  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
two  parties,  305,  306. 

Rettgwfll  I'aitv,  a.  In  England,  its  de- 
mands, II.  80. 

Renegades  In  South  Carolina;  Charles 
Pluukney  renews  his  allegiance;  Raw- 
lins Lowndes,  lute  president  of  the 
state,  excuses  his  aberration,  and  re- 
turns to  loyalty;  Henry  Mlddleton, 
president  of  Hrst  American  congress, 
though  purilul  to  indei*endeuce,  prom- 


ises to  demean  himself  as  a  faithful 
Atlldeet,  \i.  00, 
Representation,  right  of,  In  England. 
oould  never  \-'  sepamlad  from  right  of 
taxation:  adopted  by  eolontei  as  bul- 
wark of  liberties,  U.  BT1;  principle  <>t". 
violated  In  Kngland,  lv.  156;  i 
can.    in   )imii«'  <•[  common*,  plans  for, 

rei  i  v.i.  i -n  i  in  it  onrried  oat,  801, 
"  Repliant,"  the  ship,  brinn  Franklin  to 
France,    and    capture*    two  prizes,  v. 

520;  Btormonl  demand*  their  Sur- 
render, but  Is  told  by  Vergennes  that 
he  Is  too  late;  caught  in  midsummer 
by  tli'-  British;  Bcormonfi  constant 
remonstrances;  English  ministry  too 
busy  to  risk  rupture  with  Fran- 
52*.*. 
Rescript,  the,  announces  that  United 
States  am  In  full  ixMsessloii  of  in- 
■  Irji.-nileiice;  that  they  anil  Francs 
hail  signed  treaties  of  friendship  and 
OOmnsno;    the  king   will   protect   tlie 

lawful  pommera  of  his  subject*,  and 

bus  concerted  measures  with  the 
lulled  States,  vl.  til,  62;  assumes,  nan 
prtndpsB  Of  law.  that  a  nationality 
may  speak  Itself  Into  being.  121*. 

Itestoration,  the  causes  which  battened 
it,    1.   3Wi;    demanded    by    all   classes, 

400  ;  general  Joy  at  it-a< mplishmetit, 

401;  Its  effects  saddened  by  revenge, 
404,  405. 

Restrictions  on  colonial  commerce, 
manufactures,  &c,  ill   463.461. 

Retirement  from  New  York  of  American 
army,  erroneously  attributed  to  Lee, 
v.  440,  SjflCc 

Retreat  of  Howe  from  New  Jersey; 
General  Krister's  rear  much  cut  up 
by  Americans;  i»atrols  of  Comwallis 
driven  buck  by  Morgan's  riflemen, 
who  kill  many,  v.  567. 

Strong*  of  British  troops;  angry  about 

osjebratioa  of  siurivsrsary  <<t  Boston 

massacre,  sell  an  old  musket  to  a 
countryman,  who  Is  arrested  for  violat- 
ing act  of  parliament  against  trading 
with  *.. Idlers,  tlie  lu'xt  day  tarred  ami 
feathered,  and   placarded  "American 

liberty,  or  a  specimen  of  d racy," 

and  carted  through  the  town.  Iv.  4K0. 

Revenue  officers,  how  they  got  rich,  iff. 
■_■:.' 7  ;  design  of  raining  bv  parliament 
no  longer  concealed,  and  punishment 
pn -pared  for  Maryland  and  Pen  mm  1- 
vanla,  refract  or  v  provlm  es.  ili.  ?J\ 

Revere.  Paul,  ot  H- .-tuii.  carrle*  news  of 
destruction  of  tea  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  lv.  281;  sent  to  give 
alarm  at  Lexington.  516;  with  Dawes 
and  Samuel  Prescott,  rides  forward, 
giving  alarm;  arretted  by  British 
officers.  Present t  alono  escaping,  516. 

Revolutions  of  government  Id  England, 
I.  303. 

Revolution,  New  England,  the,  Us  object 
Protestant  liberty.  II.  174. 

Revolution,  the  English,  origin  of,  and 
ill-success,  I.  376. 
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Revolution.  ilicKn-li-li  Of  IMS,  Initiated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ashley;  dueanlte 

us  inn.  li  t..i|i-.n:,'i\   um   i.u  whig  arih- 

id  j .  ii.  |i  -  evtabllfthes •ovendgnty 
«>f  parliament  nnd  the  > n j . i •  •  n i . ( - -\  of 
law,  UBj  purpose  of  It*  promoters,  lf*9; 

accept*  doctrine  of  the  right  of  nuriat- 

■  nee  to  tyranny,  lifJ;  political  theory 
develop.il  l.\   ebootate  monarchy  iml  ft 

form  - *r  «-i ^  ll  government,  1W;  It*  bene- 
fits to  England,  IfO;  love*  nut  liberty, 
but  privilege,  263;  American,  the  hour 

of,  dorm.  —  ii  di vim'] y  orderw  change, 

for  which  it-  '  aemlt  -  ii  rough!  ;  iradl- 
tkftMQf  liberty  peeuiiar  inheritance  of 
Americans,  woo  specially  respect  In- 
dividual opMofanoa  and  thought;  the 
resource*  of  the  country,  ami  the 
vlrtucN  of  Its  people,  Iv.  311;   did  not 

Croc I  from  precarious  Intentions, 
ut  grew  out  of  the  -"ill  ..|"  tin;  people, 
.%_'<"■;  the  war  of,  American*  gain  vigor 
In,  vl.  146;  the  Anna  nun  snldirr  eoin- 
j   . e .   i   with   th.-    Itrlllsh,    145,  140]  the 

■  i 1 1 1 ■•  1  of  Americana  changed,  the 
consciousness  of  ■  national  lift  having 
dissolved  loyalty  to  England,  lit., 
grew  by  ne«*«'-"~n  >  out    < •!"  tlio   hundred 

Eonrs*  context  wfth  the  crown  for  the 
ulwark  of  English  freedom,  147;  Uie 
can-.--,  ofj  Am.  i  i.:in-  ln'irlu  war  with 
the  fdm  that  their  relations  of  affinity 
with  Britain  are  suspended,  not  sun- 
dered, ami  Uo  MM  fooli  -mi  the  minli*Cry 
asalytieof  the  parrot  country,  v  fgj 
Orenvllle,  charged  with  the  execution 
of  George  III.'s  new  pnUej,  believes 
In  absolute  |M»vr  i.|  parliament,  hut 
..pp..-,-  wilful  abrogation  of  charters, 
74,  76;  (he  question  of  parliament's 
absolute  power  over  the  colon 
76;  Townahand'a  tJtx  mtem,  Its  ratal 
element  draining  colonies  for  (he 
benefit  of  officeholders;  tlie  (.ting  to 
th.-  nolontea'  In  preamble  of  tea-tax, 
which  affirm*  absolute  power  of  parlia- 
ment;    paillaitirnt  ohniiajBl  the  <'li:H-!rr 

of  Iffftnini'linanrlft.  whtnn  province  re- 
sists; a  congress  of  colonies  approves 
her  course,  and  parliament  stands  by 
the  king;  after  change  In  charter, 
colonies  could  have  I-tii  padded  by 
the  repeal  Of  ObnaxfoW  acts;  In  1775, 
after  Lexington,  security  for  the  future 
needed.  To.  ;i>;  all  Khoola of  Snsjlah 
statesmen,  except  Chatham,  affirm 
power  of  parliament  to  tax  America; 
America  denial  it;  tin*  irnainti,  f& 
Rhode  lalaail,  the  ommrtng  n  Ma— nhn 

setts,  I.  302;  oiv.h  it-  existence  as 
a  political  xlaie  to  I.ung  Parliament 
and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  346:  petlii..n 
of,  to  Charles  II..  and  granting  of  the 
((inter.  4J7,  428;  oath  of  allegiance 
deiuamled  by  royal  coin ml» toners, 
but  general  assembly  would  yield  only 
Mi  engagement  of  fidelity,  431,  432; 
ravages  in,  by  Indians,  403;  people 
of.  resume  privileges*  of  iheir  charter; 
difficulty    of    reorganizing    solved    by 


Henry  Bull,  who  restored  the  charter. 
II.  173;  under  Stephen  Hopkins,  gov- 
ernor, denial  right  of  naruan 

oven  law*  of  1 1  km  for  -  olonJca, 
and  proposes  measures  for  colonial 
union.  111.  433;  people  refuse  ol« 
to  stamp  act.  and  com|>el  the  Hemp* 
officer  to  resign,  480;  join-  emigres*  of 
delegates,    606;    governor    of,    alone 

ig  royal  governor*  in  refusal  to 

swear  to  execute  the  stamp  act,  619; 
after  Lexington,  raises  fifteen  hundred 
men,    637;     Issues    twenty    th< 
pounds,  in  Mils,  from  forty  shili 
sixpence,    M8j    assembly    of.    May    4, 
177o,  dlat&argei  the  poopte  fron 
glance  to  the  king,  v   -240  \  over 
bodied  slave  In,  p4<rmilted  to  enlhi    for 
the  war;  on  paeniui  master,  ' 
free,  and  on  a  lore!  with  oi 
the  luasters  compensated  by  cotigrew, 
vl.  4h;  refuses  to  agree  (>>  •  Ave  per 
cent  tax  on  Imports,  snd  will  not 
till   congress  declares  eqmd    Righto   of 
BUttoa  to  public  domain,  468. 

Rlbault,  John,  of  Dieppe,  commander 
of  Oollgny*!  espeditloa  to  establish 
Protestantism  in  Florida,  I  63;  arrives 
from  France  to  command  LnndonoV 
ere's  colony,  60;  hla  whole  fleet 
wrecked,  m, 

Rice,  culture  of,   In  South   Carolina,  li. 
SOI;   f:i\<>r  fhowu  to  South  Car. 
sale  of.  111.  412. 

Richmond  county,  N.Y.,  delays  long  to 
iclegales  to  provincial  congress, 
v.  183. 

Iticliniond.  Duke  of,  takes  place  In  min- 
istry vacated  by  Grafton,  iv.   4,  op- 
|MMes  Boston  port-bill,  too  ,  w  , - 1  . 
Ameri.'ans    may    RBftfaM    and     OOnqoei 
3.S;  propose-  to  accept   the  petiti 
congress  to  the  king,  as  a  ground    for 

i dilation,  and  i-  supported  bj 

burne;  but  hU  motion  l-  rleAMod  by 
two  to  one,  v.  103;  argues  for  "a  peace 
on  the  teiuiM  of  Independenoe,  and  an 
alliance  or  federal  union,"  vi.  00j  pr.^ 
poses  In  house  of  lords  a  radical  change 
•  •f  uii.-asurcs  in  America  and  In 
224. 

Richmond,  Vs.,  Its  defenceless  condition  ; 
Is  bnmed  by  Arnold,  vl.  410. 

Biedesel,     commander     of     Brunswick 
troope,  hired  by  George  III.,  w,  I7-. 
with  Carleton  at  Crown    Poinl 
urges  lilm  to  take  Tleoni 

thinks  campaign  .if  17T7  will  .  n.l  i  lie 
war,  y.u  ;   hi-  il    In- 

dians are  sent  again*!  them,  "■■ 
jor-general  under  BargO]  ' 
Rigby,  proposes  an  address  to  (ho  king, 
pledging  parliament  to  OOOTctoo  of  the 
colonies,  iv.  7;    vice-treasurer  of  Ire- 
land, t-4;  says  be  would  n 
American   tax,    while   Masaaehuseits 
continues  In  its  present  state.  130;  »ays 
of  I^ord  N'irth*h  conciliator)  plea  for 
colonies,  that  it  should  hai  • 
by  Hancock  and  Otis,  4<*1;  favors  kings 
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addrewi,  because  It  sanctifies  coercive 
measures,  ami  says  America  must  be 
cm-died,  v.  1U2. 
Rights  of  American  colonists,  their  ex- 
tent not  pre.  i-rlv  uscertnhicd ;  their 
■    .M-:lni!i.<ii  n.Muv..t  the    Knglish,  Hi. 

12,  12. 

Itights  of  colon)***,  re  for  re  1  to  nature 
by  Lee,  "f  Virginia,  ami  jay,  of  New 
Xork;  by  John  Kutledge,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  British  con*tn  ufion;  Slier. 
n ,  i  n ,  ■  -i '  'i  .n hi-t't  If  ii i ,  da luces  allegiance 
from  consent;  Duane  found*  guveru- 
nu'iii  "'ii  proper! j   in  hind,  ^'.'7. 

Boaiaoke,  bland  of.  Raleigh's  fleet  wel* 

o<med  there  In  I5H4,  I.  77;  fate  of  the 
colony  there  unknown.  »i> 
Robertson,  a  British  general,  sent  to 
confer  with  Washington  as  to  cam  of 
Andre;  proposes  release  of  Andre  by 
exchange,  ami  delivers  an  opM  letter 
from  AnioM  to  Washington,  filled  wltli 
threat* of  retaliation  for  Andre's  death, 

Kobertson,  .Tame?*,  a  pioneer  on  the  Wa- 

tauga ;  the  greatest   l»N<'nu*t<T  of  early 

settlers  of  Teanssaee,  [»«  US;  rapvJasa 

Cherokee*  fn. in  Kurt  Watauga,  v.  4:10; 
with  a  bend  of  hunters,  take*  posses- 
sion of  ft-rlil null  v  on  (be  Cumber- 

loiiil  Ulver,  vl    till. 

BoberUou,  William,  the  historian,  for- 
geta  what  he  hail  written  when  stamp 
act  was  rejiealcl .  and  wrllea  that  lit  if  - 
ish  lead»  m  -In-old  exercise  Hritinh  pow- 
er In  ii-  full  for*  .■ ;  In  certain  that  the 
ABMrtOKDJ  had  been  aiming  all  the 
lime  at  imlei-'iidence.  v.  lUtf. 

Rntiiiison,  John,  pastor  of  church  at 
Si'i-.».by,  1  l*Ul;  goe*  with  emigrant*  to 
Holland ;  dlsiiosed  to  emigrate  to  coun- 
try on  the  Hudson,  under  Dutch  pro- 
tection; hut  Dutch  government  refuM?s, 
£411 ;  detained  at  Levdeu.  l!ll ;  I lis  fare- 
well addre.v*.  241;  his  d< 
Eroposal  by  Dutch  merchants  to  semi 
Im,  with  his  congregation,  to  Now 
Netherland.  Ii.  37. 

Robinson,  John,  of  Westford,  a  volnn- 
teer,  without  command,  at  Concord, 
lv.  527. 

Robinson,  Sir  Thomas,  assign**!  to  s.  >ut  h- 
ern  department  and  nmmige me ni  of 
house  of  commons.  111.  105;  Ids  answer 

to  American  annta,  U7. 

BoMneon,  Wiill.-un,  arraigned  and 
hnnge*!  for  Quakerism,  I.  ;w>7. 

ltiH-liHiiilieau,  C< iii in  ■!■■.  fifuiitiiiids  the 
French  troops  t-.r  America;  hli 
ancea  to  general  assembly  of  Rhode 
I»laml,  vi  ;i|s.  meets  Washington,  and 
settles  preliminaries  of  the  campaign, 
414. 

Roche.  Marquis  de  la.  makes  settlement 
at  Isle  of  Sable,  which  is  abandoned,  1. 
17. 

Rochford,  Earl  of,  enters  British  mlnls- 
try,  iv.  l".l ;  says  It  will  Is>  easy  to  BOW 
dt-seiisloiis  among  delegare*  to  conli- 
in-iiUil    congress,   4J7;  remarks   to  Do 


'  > * : i  c  many  think  the  wav  to 
el  ip  the  war  in  Anicrifii  i*  tn  declare 
war  against  franco,  v  BR,  Bf|  says  to 
BpeiltBU  minister,  that,  In  case  of  a  war 
with  France  and  Spain.  America,  fear- 
ing   thi-    i-f.-.ivi-i  v     ..(     *  '.hi  i'l  i     b>     tin' 

Ki.-n.'ii.  would  fide  with  England,  B9; 

- 1 .  h  ■  t  k  1 1  l _: "  -  \'i  ot  hi  im  iii  i. mi.  tb. 1 1  be- 
fore the  end  of  whiter  hem  Is  will  fall 
on  the  block,  ft*. 
K.M-k    Fort,  chosen    bv   La    S 
centre  of  his  cbuiv  ;  fortified  by 'font I, 
who  Is  driven  away  by  the  Iroquois,  II. 

xrr. 

Rockingham.    Marquis    of,    resigns    his 
offlM  in  royal  booiehoW,  HI.  894;  bead 

of  !h'iimii'\  in  Cumberland's  ininUiiy, 
480,  487;  ready  to  repeal  a  hundred 
stump  acts,  rather  than  ri-k  the  en- 
fbfOementof  one,  527;  light m  against  the 
king  ami  jteople,  and  tries  to  cement 
fragments  of  the  old  whig  aristocracy, 
lv.  52;  confesses  to  king  that  he  can- 
not form  nn  udmliii*tral  I 
puiienoo  with  Americans,  {**;  Anal* 
oppow-*    It.mtou    port-lull,   SHI;   Is   con- 

rfneed  of  the  Impo -*>ibiiiry  .»r  going  on 
with  the  war,  vi,  147;  denounce*  man- 
ifesto of  bou-.-  of  lorda,  paying  iii.it. 

fiiM-i."  the  coming   of  Christ,  war  bad 

not  bean  conducted  on  ancfa  tnhnraan 

Ideas;  never  will  serve  with  a  man 
who  will  consent  to  independence  '>t' 
America.  154;  before  accepting  the 
treasury,  makes  Stipulation   ihat  (here 

shnll  be  "  no  veto  to  the  Independence 

of  Anien.a;"  OOOpOOM  bin  mhiisirv 
of  both  faetlons  of  the  HUerals.  438. 
it.«  kin  uh*  ill's  administration;  Its  |N>llcy, 
on  the  whole,  croilitable;  wins  increas- 
ing lonli-leuce  of  the  nation,  iv.  lit;  Mh 
s.'.'mihI  aduiiuistratiou ;  Ids  own  Con- 
nection   repre-ented     by    himself,     Fox, 

n -n-li.    Eoppel,    and    Rlchmoodi 
Tiiuriow,   who   hates   Sbelborne 
mains  chancellor;  Sholhurne  take*  In 
Camden;   Dunning,  the  gi 
enters  as  Lord  Ashbtirtoii.  vi    4:^ 
K.-lney,  Sir  tiet>rge,  n  British  naval  of- 
ficer, thinks  the  war  against  America 
ju-t    \l.:;jl;  put  iucoinuiand  of e\pi-<li- 
tl-'ii  t<»  relieve  Gibraltar,  and  nib-  the 
WoM    Indian  seas;    his  victories;    re- 
lieves Minorca  and  Gibraltar,  and  Mill 
for  W,.l   Indies;  lights  Fremh  tlcet  of 
Admiral  Giilchen  twice  or  thrlc*!  with 
success;  sends  frigate*  b»  deairot  all 
American    vessels    at    St      Kuslntlus; 

checked   by  Junction   of  Franco  and 

Spanish  squadrons,  ;r_"_' ;  anchor*  ■>!! 
Bandy    Hook,  and   takes  command  of 

;  Mlon;  efflelently  aids  CUnton, 
833;  eaptarea  Bt  Kustatlus,  ^5;  ln- 
volved  i"  iHi-iirdary  perils  at  St.  Ena- 
tatlus.  slid  .eiiMirabie  for  Inactivity; 
reioma  i<»  Bna5and,  sending  sir  Sam- 

wa]  ii I  with  a  Beet  Into*  ineaapoBlu 

Bay,  433:  Joins  Hood  at  Antigua;  wlni 
iry  over  !».■  (ira-*f»e.  440. 
Itogers,    leads    party    from    Montreal    to 
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carry  English  banner  to  upper  posts; 
■NU  Pulitiac,  wll.i,  alW  del:i\.  |»-r- 
DiiU  him  to  pass,  ill.  :'41.  i'U;  takes 
pUMIMlllH  -'f  Detroit,   MS. 

BoUb,  John.  moved  tDooarart  Pocahon- 
tas, I.  113;  lie  succeeds,  and  makes  her 
In-  wife,  ill 

Roman  CathoBc  Ohnreb.  the,  assumes  to 

i  antral  the  Mate,  iii.  BB9, 

Koinan  Catholicism,  on  the  St.  L-nrnnico, 
sanctioned  by  British  mvenuuent.  It. 
307;  effectually  established  in  I 

41* ;  its  principle  of  the  untly,  univer- 
sality, ami  unchangeableness  of  truth 
demands,  rather  than  nppo*ws,  univer- 
sal emancipation  and  brotherhood,  416. 
Unman  Oil  holi,  -,  di-tV.iueld-ed  in  Main- 
land, II.  8;  men  like  Carroll,  in  Amer- 
ica, support   mqm  of  [ndependence, 

lull    tllC    illll-i'.   Illllllelh  «'■!   I'V   .bslllls, 

disiru-t  tendencies  of  revolution,  mid 
hale  Pmnee:  a  regiment  of.  funned  by 

Uowe  In  PhlladelpuU,  \i.  171. 

"  Kumin-v,"  a  British  war  vesnel  sta- 
tlonod  at  Boston,  Impresses  sailors.  It. 
90. 

Ross,  of  Pen  nsy  I  van  la,  In  continental 
OOOgraM,  moves  to  leave  .Massachu- 
setts tfl  her  own  discretion,  hut  motion 
falls,  Iv.  405,  40ft. 

Roieh,  a  Quaker,  owner  of  the  tea-ship. 
"  Dartmouth  j "  on  inquiry  why  he  bad 
not  taken  tan  pack  tO  London  in  twenty 

dan,  -ay*  thai  ii  was  out  of  his  power, 

.''impelled  by  a  |>opular  meeting 
to  apply  fur  clearance  for  "  Dart- 
mouth;'' clearance  refused  till  Its  tea 
was  discharged.  278;  told  by  great 
meeting  of  [ieople  tu  pi 
custom-house,  and  ask  the  governor 
for  a  pans  fur  his  ship;  the  pans  re- 
fund ,  L'*o. 

'erlzatlon  of  British 
■  urea  nl  French  *  esse  lit,  Iii.  144. 
ui,  i'-  ■  r - ■  i ■  - 1 1  —  the  coming  of  revolu- 
tions, iii.  S8S;  and  unonuna.  In  the  face 
of  scorn  ami  persecution,  that  there  Is 
a  people,  JBO)  argues  that  the  right 
Be  exercise  sovereignly  belong*  exclu- 
sively to  the  people,  but  ignores  Indi- 
vidual freedom  of  the  mind.  li:<>.  atTj 
a  pension  of  one  hundred  guineas  of- 
fered him  bj  lieorue  III.;  compared 
with  Manaflwd,  MO,  661. 

Royalists.  American,  agents  of.  Indefati- 
gable, iii.  ll* ;  advise*!  by  Murray  how 
to  gut  Influence  ovw  the  mliuntiy.  ;i!,i 
the  wealthy  of  Hew  England,  believ- 
ing resistance  would  ko.ui  be  crushed. 
are  silent,  or  llee  to  Boston  for  safety, 
iv.  388. 

ltoyal  governments,  how  their  officers 
were  appointed,  courts  constituted, 
legWftturei  elected,  jfce.  HI.  w>,  87, 

Royal  oihVcrs  in  America,  insolence  of, 
provokes  r»-  i-i 

Boabary,  .Mass.,  urges  a  correspondence 
between  the  legislature  of  thai  prov- 
nan  and  those of  other  eotonlee,  iw,  ifil. 

Rugglcs,   Timoihy,   alone  in   Massachu- 


setts house  of  rejrtv^entatlves  oppose 
vote  to  discourage  in--  of  •npvrdultleaj 
i-.  ').;  warned  not  t"  retarn  to  Hard- 
wick,  because  he  had  accepted  a  seat 
In  the  con 1 1'  i 
Rush,  Benjamin,  a  writer  {supposed  to 
be),  write*  articles  in  the  ' 
Gamette,"  setting    forth   I 
Gates,    vl.  4U;    in    letter    to    Patrick 
Henry  anonrmonab/.  nn  the  ana* 

has  no  general  at  it*  head,  and  think* 
a  Gates,  a  Lee.  or  a  Conway,  wonld 
soon  render  it  Irresistible,  43, 

Russia  and  Austria  divide  Italy  and  the 
iiti-iit  between  tln-m.  knowing  UsM, 
while  the  war  lasts,  neither  rTshDOB 
nur  England  can  Interfere,  rt  ■'•* 

"  liu—ia,  dls<over>  of,"  I'bancellor's  ar- 
rival at  Archangel.  I  ith.be- 
comes  lucrative.  <u  ;   England'*  treaty 

with,  to  paralyse  tl 

able  I'rot.-iitni  j-.wer.  i'ru*»ia,  tit. 
145;  passed  from  one  camp  ho  another, 
In  sc v fit  years'  war,  lal:  it*  political 
unity  lay  in  the  strength  <d  it*  mon- 
archy. Jl  1:  li..!-.-  III.'*  pUu  to  W* 
cure  troop!   from  her  held  Up  In 

!■■  Americans,  Ir.  063;  Gunning,  itrit- 
Isb  ambassador,  deoelred   Into 
thai    empreni   win    furnish   troops'  to 
Kugland,  seiuU  despatch  to  t, 
feet,    v.    68;    King    George's    proposal 
debated  in  coum  il.  and  opposed  for 
various  reasons, Bfi ;  tnosl  Important  ■■! 
northern  powers  to  the  (Jul 
empress  of,  refnaai  to  tski    an  active 
part    in    the    c-iiit*  »t.    atid    DsVOn    its 
settlement    !•>'   the  OOMCnWaan   of  I 
pendenoe;    desire*   to  shut    American 
cruisers  from  the  Baltic,  but  would  lik_ 
to  see  the  colonies  aonlere  hsdepen- 
dence.  vL91;  loves  people  of  EngUod, 
but    ilesplsee  its  king  and  mln 

gelUH**.,   bill    lovi-s   not    ffiQ 
French  people,  IB:  council  ot  M  i 
mediation  tor  England  resolves  nol  to 
•  bange  Its  mrelgn  poUoj 

Russian  ships  seized  by  Spain;  Anger  of 
Cathiiriite,  who  ud  'pis  ;.  gi-ni-ral 
ure    for   protection   of    Kuaslafl 
inerce.   and   orders  ships    maiie  ready 
for  service,  vl    IMS,  24fi. 

Rutherford,    of    North    OajTOtuM,    Join. 
Willi. uits.ui   with    two   tl.. 

and  pqnUhee the Cherokeas,  \.  U. 

Ruiledgu.    Edward,   .if  South   Carolina, 
moves   to  discharge  all   negroes    from 
the  army,  v.  «5;  fears  that   I  >1<  kln-on* 
plan  ofoonfederatloa  will  make  south- 
ern colonies  subject  to  eastern  .  holds 
arms  of  latter  cheap,  but  dreads  th<  ir 
Influence   In  council,  348.  Mi>: 
receipt  Of   1-ord   Howe's  offer  through 
Sullivan,  as  a  measure  of  procrastina- 
tion,   ;i!H;    despaln   of   confe-lerailon, 
unless  the  states  shall  tippoin: 
Yen  lion  of  delegates  specially   i 
40H.  ion 

Kutle'lge.  .John,  chosen  president  of 
South  Carol l na,  v.  J.ij ,  bb>  v  ig-.rous  fat- 
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ministration,  239;  send*  Moultrie  Ave 

hundred  pounds  of  powder.  tolHng  him 

to  be  cool  ud  do  mi- hi'i.  MSj  to- 
called  to  bo  governor  by  legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  vl  203;  persuaded  by 
Am. -dean  officer*  to  withdraw  ir-nu 
Clinrlc-tnn.  _'tK>;  in  tTflfe  r.-port*  that 
DoytOtn  in  South  Carolina  pray  for 
■  <»f  England,  hoping  she  would 
give  thoiu  freedom,  307. 
Ryswlek,  pence  of.  occasion*  a  suspen- 
sion or  aootiUttoi;  a  victory  of  (fae 
spirit  of  reform,  11.  357;  territorial 
chants  caused   by   It,  357,  308. 

Sackes,  Count,  minister  of  Frederic 
Augustus  of  Saxony,  refuse*  overtures 
for  troop*  from  Kn  gland,  on  the  ground 
of  liU  sovereign's  paternal  tenderness 
for  Ids  subject*,  vj.  115. 

SnckrfUo,  Lord  George,  charge*  trouble* 
in  American  colonies  on  defects  In  their 
*-.,ii.-i  ir  hi  r  .11-*.   ainl   would   have    "one 

Swer"  established  there,  111.  140)  dr- 
ills Loudoun  In  house  of  conn is, 

l'Jl;  Invited  to  take  command  in 
America,  but  declines,  I'M;  bin  cow- 
ardly conduct  at  bftttlfl  oi  Minden,  211, 
212;  dismissed  from  all  offices,  MM  dis- 
graced, 212;  restored  to  council  by 
Hocktnghum,  4*l»;  desires  to  enforce 
the  Btntnp  act,  531. 

Sao.,  flu-  m>i  BOOft  duly  organlxod  in 
Maine  held  fhofn   i.  80ft 

St.  Aiii.'i'.  eoiiini.iiiib'r  at  Fort  Chart  rrs, 
surrenders  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
to  i  lie  English,  111.  Ml. 

St.  Clair,  beat  of  brigadier*  in  the  north, 
rein-hen  Tlconderoga,  v.  071;  is  eontl- 
deut  of  his  ability  to  repulse  the  Brit- 
ish, 575;  seeing  preparation*  of  Bur- 
goync,  retreat",  :,;;..  .".;»;;  ud  ninicho* 
with  two  thousand  grn.nl  troop*  in  fori 
Kdwnrd,  07*;  assume*  responsibility 
of  evacuating  Tieoiidoroga,  0W). 

St.  Contest,  French  minister  of  foreign 
atlalrs,  .liiu-  itt  a  federative  maritime 
system  against  Knglaud,  111.  54. 

St  Croix,  region  cast  of,  secured  to  Kng- 
land  by  Captain  Rous'*  expedition, 
ill    130. 

St.  Kustatlus,  the  fort  of,  salute*  Amer- 
ican brig,  and  its  governor  Is  far  IV. .in 
betraying  any  partiality  between  Groat 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  v.  525;  pro- 
nounced by  Yorke.  British  minister  to 
the  Hmih.  "  UN  goblon  mine  of  the 
moment, "  vl.  363;  Its  surrender  de- 
manded by  British  West  India  fleet  and 
army,  and  granted,  360;  It*  ama/ing 
weaith  ;  the  Tbiteh  Hag  kept  flying,  and 
decoys  seventeen  vessel*  Into  port; 
confiscation  general,  366;  capture*!  by 
French  fleet,  and  restored  to  United 
Provinces,  445. 

St.  Frauds,  priest*  of,  chosen  by  Cham- 
plain  tor  hit.  OompMllOQ*,  but.  BbOM 
bvltig  <>\cluded  from  New  World,  Jes- 
uits selected,  11.  2U*. 

St.    Genevieve,    ou    the    Mississippi,    a 
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French  settlement  of  flve-and-twonty 
t.imHhs.  ill.  511. 

St.  QoorgB)  fort  at  mouth  of  Kennebec, 
built  b»  I'opbam  colony,  I.  2U5. 

St.  Ignatius,  massacre  of  Its  inhabitant*, 
ii.  .;I4. 

St.  John  (afterward*  Viscount  Bollng- 

broko),   secretary    of   stale;   his   char- 

-li.H     l.illli.mt.     bill     selb>li     and 

faithless;  forms  design  of  conquering 

Canada,  ii   879,  890. 

St.    -loiui's,   1   fort   in  Canada,  Invested 
by  Montgomery,  v.  11T; 
lifty  day*,  surrenders,  121,  122. 

St.  JoMgHt.  a  Canadian  village,  massacre 
at,  II.  313. 

St  Leger,  chosen  to  lead  cxpedlllon  to 
capture  Fort  Stauvvix  and  the  Mohawk. 
valley,  v.  546;  his  f..nv  luereased  by 
over  eight  hundred  Indians,  5*3,  584; 
at  carrying-place  U-lweeu  St.  Law- 
rence and   Hod- iluds  a  strong  fort 

under  f*Mintiwnt  mrlrmnl  tiwwovoort; 
Brant's  sister  brings  word  of  Herki- 
mer** approach  fof  relief  of  fi.rt;  lay* 
a  plan  to  ambush  tlieiu,  5*4;  the  vau 
of  militia  eutors  ambuscade,  .ml  || 
nttaehed  by  Sir  John  Johnson,  while 
Indians  assail  its  flanks;  alter  a  tight 
of  one  hour  and  a  half,  the  pi 
repulse  the  (00,006;  the  Indians  load 
t  '.nnaelve*  with  plunder,  and  Vftnlohj 
hurries  after  theiu,  leaving  most  of 
his  stores,  586. 

St  Louis,  colony  founded  by  La  Salle  on 
Bay  of  Mat:i  ,  its  beginning  and 

advantage*,  11,  340,  341. 

St.  Lou!*,  Mo., dates  from  1704,  the  lend- 
ing Mttlonunl  wool  "i  the  \ii»issippi, 

in    511;    t.i-i    becoming  ceutre  of  lur- 
irade,  iv.  120. 

St.  Law  Iji  Corne,  French  superintend- 
ent uf  Indians  lu  Canada,  inii-lllgi-iit 
and  cruel,  stirs  up  uortlnTii  Mboi 
to  harass  American  settlers,  ,'.; 
rusted  by  Woosier,  and  scut  out  of 
the  province,  v.  2*y;  released,  and 
eager  for  vengeance,  and  ready  I 
Indian*  to  neighborhood  of  Albany, 
HO. 

St  Louis,  village  of,  attacked  by  Mo- 
hawks, who  massacre  inhabitant*. 
and,  having  tortured,  kill  Brcbeuf  and 
Lallemand,  II.  314,  310. 

St.  Lucia.  Island  of,  O'Estalng  come*  In 
sight  of,  a*  its  flag  is  lowered  to  a 
British  force,  vl.  25*. 

Bt  I. ii«  oi,  oboseu  by  Tulon  to  hold  con- 
gress of  Indian*.  U 

St.  Mary,  bay  of,  Spanish  nauio  of  Ches- 
apeake, I.  03. 

St.  Mary's,  mission  established  by  Dab- 
lon  ami   llnrqaotto,  oldest  settlement 

SKurope.ui>    in    limits    of    present 
ichlgau,  ii.  :rii. 

St.    .Mill ,  Spanish  name  of  the  St. 

John  Ulver,  I.  53 
Bt  >iin  >n.  Mai'|iil*  of,  commands  Fn-m-h 
troop!    or     Cm     Urusse's     expedltim; 
though   senior  in   years   and  military 
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services,   puts    himself    under    Lnfay- 

-    -triliTr-.     vi.      lj. 

Salarb-s  .if  i  i v  i I  ..Mu-ialfl,  In  England  and 

A rica.  ill.  13. 

Salem,  1111  the  Delaware,  In  New  Jl  noy, 

-II.'    of     Fi  ll\VJ.  ik'i    QllUM    fcettlellHIlt. 

ii.  ML 

Mom  .  Indicated  asfutur.>.  -apit:il 
M    M  issnchn  setts, lv  lol ;  condemn-  ii- 

awomiiw  who  vote   to  rescind, 

nml  «eud*  In  ihrir  plaCM  tWOSOMOl 
Lllierty,  101 ;  voles  to  mop  trade  with 
Great   Britain  and   Wont    Indies,   824; 

legfslatan  adjourned  lOi  NSj  i'>rty- 

tight  paraoiis  In,  willing  to  entreat  nf 
Uage   hi.-    "patronage    (or    mdi   of 

that  place;  hut  one  hundred  and 
tsreutv-flvc  .in /..-I i-  iv|h'1  tin:  idea  of 
dlverilng  trade  from  Boston.  ;>hi 

Salrtn,  N.t*  ,  :i  .M'Pi;i\]  in  MCI  lenient,  an 
■iniuunity,  vl   331. 

Hiili_'in  colon) .  formed  by  d'«hn  Endeeott, 
Thomas  Bonttu  oat,  and  others,  i.  205; 
i'-  bonden,  90;  Endeoott,  governor, 

2iW;    the   people   elect    a    pastor    and 
toucher,  Skelton   and    ffifllnatm,  IR1, 
i  lie   church    of,   Belf-uoinultuted, 
BIS. 

Salisbury,  Mam.,  advises  formation  of 
an  American  union,  lv.  213. 

Bftioai .  ;i  young  Cherokee  irerrkf  fcdvo- 

oatea  war  against  English.  Ill    27:i 

:,  an    Indian,  welcomes  the  Pll- 
rrlmi,  i.  247. 

Saltonstall.  UK-hard,  protest*  against  the 
proposal  to  establish  hereditary  nobil- 
ity, i.  :«>•"-,  wit'.-  ("i  ■  'in  England,  de- 
n-enuring no  verily  of  Mussachuwitts, 
Ml. 

Sandwich.  Lord,  head  of  the  British 
pott-offlos;  most  malignant  of  thi  mln- 
Utten Mpatnil  America,  lv  ill;  mi  rap- 
ture "I  the  "  *  '<  u-pec."  resolve*  n.-v.-r 
to  cease  pursuing  Khode  Inland  till  her 
charter  Is  taken  away,  B8B(  tare  that 
low  eetabllahmetti  proposed  will  be 
fully  Miiii.  i.iu  to  redone  andi* 
Ann'rir:iii-.  433;  thinks  t'liai  li.im'- 
plan  deserve*  only  contempt,  and  I-  of 
American  origin.  401,  calls  tin-  oolon- 
1st*  raw  and  cowardly,  abuses  them  for 
ii..r  paying  their  ilebtt,  489;  most  ac- 
tive at  cabinet  meeting,  June  14,  1775; 
able,  guvdv,  and  bent  on  co.-rci-.ii. 
W2  ;  regrets  ih:it  adinlni*<r;ttion  i- 
cramped  lit  its  colonial  policy  by  the 
cry  of  liberty,  v  243;  after  Howe  s  re- 
tirement, gives  naval  command  at 
New  York  to  Incapable  officers,  vl.  422, 
42.*. 

Sandys,  George,  resident  treasurer  of 
the  London  company  in  Virginia,  I. 
121. 

Sandys,  Sir  Edwin,  member  of  London 
company,  tdeded  governor  and  treas- 
urer, I.  118;  determined  to  reform 
ui.n.-i'i  in  colony,  121;  secures  pro 
lection  for  Virginian  staple  against 
foreign  tobacco,  143;  favors  applica- 
tion   of    1'ilgrlms    for    a    patent,    237; 


I  president  of  London  company, 
MO. 
Saratoga,  contention  of,  broken  b 
ish    at  sutren-l-r.   by   eofHetiOMBl    of 
public  chest;    Bur;  mis   of 

Its   violation  l.>    Am 
evade  Its  obligation  ;  DOQgreonau  - 
tlie  en. 

mands   list  of  all  persons  Included   m 
surrender,    which    i-    reftu 
commissioners  try  to   lm< 

gress  votes  to  detain  captive*,  mi  re> 
celpt  of  ratification  of  tin-  convention 
by  tin'  blghcot  eutboritj  In  (tree 
afn,  vl.  US. 

Swttne,  Fr-iich  luinlster  of  marine,  sus- 
tain* opinio)  ii  the 
American  question,  v.  _-_''_':  his  advice 
to  Um  king.  00,  Bl ;  charged  with  lif- 
ting out  expedition  for  invasion  of  Box- 
land,  vi.  226;  superseded  In  i 
ministry  l>>  M  nrq  id.- ■  I. ■  Castries,  370- 

Sassafras  root,  cargo  of.  taken    to 
land  bv  Ooenoid,  i.  M 

Sauvolle,  brother  of  D'Hsu-vlHe.  dies  of 
fever,  while  seeking  g.-ld  In  .Missouri, 
II.  307. 

Savages,  employment  of,  against  oot- 
mih-'I-,  threatened  In  Tryon"-*  tnnrch 
the  ••  i  ognlel  m  "  la  North 
inn;  nrat  adopted  in  pra. ' 
Gage.  lv.  385;  no  English  precedent* 
lor  the  act;  Intention  ..f  employing^ 
ostriitatiou-.ty    proclaimed,    3*7  .     tlie 

1m  ildent  of  Colum  ■ 
ishman,   writes  thai,    failing  submis- 
sion to  parliament,  the  Indians  would 
be   let   loose    on    tlie    border,    3"-7 .     in 
Brttutb  army,  to  supply  deflates 
whites;  Qonnain  takes  deep  in; 
this  work,  and  the  king  gives    ; 

alar  direction*  for  disposition  of  tlie 

force  In  Canada,  v.  544. 
Savannah,  news  of    Lexington  reaches, 
May     10,    and    adds    Geotgm    to    the 
union;     her     frontier    threaten  I 
eight  thousand    Indians,    lv.    Mil;    the 
king's   magazine   robbed   of  over  five 
hundred    pounds    of   powder;      Mode 
sixty-three  barrels  of  rice  and  £129  in 
specie  to  Boston;  raises  a  liberty  polo 
<>n   king's  birthday,  lv.  oM;  chief  jus- 
trulng  to   take  ball   for  a  Sooth 
Carolina  recruiting  officer,  a   orontl 
iii.  ;iks  open  the  jail,  and  free* the  pris- 
oner,  who  boats  up  for  men  *i  i  b 
of  the  chief  ju-li. .'  and  n- 
of  tln«   governor,   v.   4.".;    capture*!    by 
Lieutenant-colonel     Campbell,     with 
much    s[Kill,   vl.   201,   252:     lun 
French  troops  at;  fortJAed  by  British 
commander  by  the  aid  ->t  negro 
I  •'  Kftainu'   suininoi  o   sur- 

render, 299;  Prevost,  ro-( 
fuses;    Lincoln   Joins  tht 
attack   resolved   on    in    two  . 
IHllon's     command,    cntanglcl     In    a 
BWamp.  Is  ex|K)se«l  to  British  batteries; 
L>'£stalng'H  column  advances  i" 
die  under  u  heavy  British  tire,   lluiuo 
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and  Bush,  lieutenants  of  Sontli  Caro- 
lina second  regiment,  plant  American 
standard  on  the  ramparts,  and  both 
full;  Sergeant  Jasj-er mortally  woand- 
f<\,  yet  liriug*  oft'  i. lie  Hag;  assailants 
retreat  after  a  tight  of  fifty-fin  mln- 
ni.'M  th.'  I-wes,  260;  the-  French  sail 
for  Franco,  and  the  patriot*  of  Geor- 
gia take  to  :  l«.  Wl  ;  evac- 
uated by  loyalists  and  British  troops, 
401. 

Say  and  Seal.  Lord,  a  friend  to  Puritans, 
coniein plate*  removal  to  Massucuu- 
sctts,  Inn  Insist*  on  recognition  of  Ids 
hereditary  dignity,  1.  304;  meml»r  "I" 
colonial  council  appointed  by  Charles 
Ii.,419. 

Savannah  Kiver,  In  the,  a  few  British 
-hip-.  Like  -fainpi-  111.  5.12. 

Saville,  Sir  QeorgC  Ml'  for  Yorkshire, 
■  1.  .Lit-  !li;tt  [  h«  greatest  evil  (list  Call 
I"  tall  England  ■  iina-ini  of  the 
peopU*!  rights  by  parliament ,  and  that 
'  In-  house  has  betrayed  its  constituents, 
lv.  178,  179;  asks  that  Franklin  ma\ 
be  heard  at  bar  of  boose,  403;  says 
thai,  if  rebel  lion  is  resist  a  net'  tDgUTfltU- 
ineni.it  must  sometimes  be  justitiable, 
47*. 

Sawbridge,  in  house  of  commons,  aays 
bill  fur  iransferringenpitaJ  offenders  Is 
no -ant  lo  en-late  America,  iv    307. 

Saxe-tiotha,  duke  of,  his  little  army 
coveted  in  vain  bv  ihe  Miiii-li.  v.  543 

Schenectady.  e\pe.iiii..n  of  I-'i'-ucli  and 
Indians  against;  inhabitants  mas- 
Micred  or  pur  lo  flight,  il.  34ll,  350. 

Sayle,  William,  commissioned  HWBOT 
of  Carolina,  1.  407  ;  nMUtitatsn  'pro- 
prietary governor  of  regl>-n  from  '  apt 
Carteret  to  bounds  nf  Spanish  pos- 
sessions, Suit,  .'do. 

Sayru.  Stephen,  an  American,  sent  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  v.  *'>. 

Schiller,  the  poet.  ■ -capos  being  assist- 
ant surgeon  in  WQrleuiberg  regiment, 

Vi.54. 

School  masters,  after  the  Restoration, 
forced  to  subscribe  to  all  contents  uf 
Prayer  Book,  i.  OX 

Schuyler.  Pater,  his  letter  to  Do  Vau- 
dreuil,  protesting  against  Indian  mas- 
sacres, 11.  377. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  chosen  by  New  York 
as  her  candidate  for  major-general  of 
the  OOnttneOtaJ  mny;  the  vote  for  titm 
Dot  unanimous;  directed  to  repair  to 
Sdaroca  and  Crown  Point,  and 
authorize*!  to  take  possession   of  any 

Kirt  of  Canada,  v.  10;  baa  only  twelve 
indrod  men,  114;  Joins  Montgomery 
at  Isle-aux-XoIx,  110;  attempts  an 
attack  on  the  fort  at  St.  John's;  sends 
out  a  small  force,  which  returns  in 
disgrace;  returns  to  Tlconderoga, 
leaving  the  command  to  Moiitgoiuet  * . 
117;  moves  on  loyal  Highlanders  In 
the  Mohawk  valley,  and  overpowers 
them  under  Sir  John  Johnson,  whom 
he   paroles;    loves    bis    country   more 


than  rank  or  fortune,  but  la  unwilling 

to  be  supplanted  bl  Gales,  an  it, 
of  lower  rank,  556:  takes  his  - 
congress,  and  complains  of  cu 1 1  ailment 
ot  i i if-  department;  announces  Inten- 
tion to  resign;  but,  repent  im:.  apolo- 
gize* for  ODBfialinfl  Words,  ami  is  In- 
vested with  sole  command  of  Albany, 
Ticomlcroga.  Fort  Stanwlx,  and  their 
de[s!iulencies,  BT,  BOB  J  Haiti  Ti<  >n- 
derogu;  public  opinion  rising  against 
bim  for  loss  of  Tlconderoga,  5W* ;  per- 
mils  half  of  New   England    troop-   t,. 

C)  home,  5*0;  retreat-  to  I  p  4nl  below 
Ori  Edward,  and  vapors  about  his 
"exposure;"  promises  to  dbpute 
every  Inch  of  ground,  and  in  le.->  than 
a  week  retreat*  to  Saratoga,  Ml; 
write*  despondingly  to  Washington, 
anticipating  an  increase  in  British 
force,  583;  relieved  from  cinmand; 
hi-  I'inoval  bitterly  resented  l»y  u  few 
New  Yorkers,  vi.  4. 

I    Pitlochie,    favors    emigraiwn 
from  Scotland  {•■  America,  ii.  142. 

Scotch-Irish,  a  colony  of,  welcomed  In 
South  Carolina,  1.614. 

Scotland,  strongly  Presbyterian,  regards 
with  horror  the  triumph  of  Indepen- 
dents in  England,  I.  IfitJ. 

Scotland,  the  mind  of,  at  variance  wiih 
its     re]  -     in      parliament  ; 

Adam  Smith,  Held,  and  Robertson 
educating  the  youth  of,  to  love  of 
fr.-edoHl,  til.  576. 

Scottish  exiles,  scheme  to  establish 
c<.|"iiy  of.  In  South  Carolina;  Its  partial 
execution  under  Lord  Cardross;  (heir 
settlement  at  Port  ltoyal  laid  waste  by 
Spaniards,  1.  514. 

Scriven,  a  gallant  American  nrtlcer. 
killed  white  a  prisoner  in  bauds  of 
British  lu  Florida,  vl   251. 

Borooby,  the  home  of  William  Brewster, 
i.  £27;  people  of,  choose  John  Robinson 
to  be  their  |>astor,  Brewster  being  their 
ruling  elder,  234;  resolve  to  emigrate 
t->  Holland,  234;  their  first  attempt 
thwarted.  234,  235;  a  second  and  suc- 
cessful attempt,  235. 

Sea,  South,  the,  exploring  exi>edition 
toward,  sent  by  governor  of  Virginia, 

Servants,  Indented,  long  employe"!  in 
.Mai y land  and  Virginia,  1.  512;  eman- 
cipated iu  Virginia,  at  end  of  icrm. 
Insurrection  of;  duo  to  Impatient  a  I 
oppression;  white  servants  humanely 

minted,  oi>. 

Servliudu,  conditional,  exists  In  Virginia 
from  tbe  tlrst,  I.  138. 

S<\.u  articles,  the.  submitted  by  Eng- 
lish church  in  Loydon  to  London  com- 
pany, I   237. 

Shakespeare,  William,  shares  the  pride 
ami  nope  of  bin  countrymen  in  tbe 
Virginia  colony,  i.  112. 

Seal  of  the  United  States;  significance 
of  Its  emblems,  vl.  46H. 

Sears,  Isaac,  leader  of  anti-stamp  act 
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riot  in  Kew  York  city.  111.  521;  moves 

in. if  every  man  pmTMfl  lriuiself  with 
fiur-and-twenty  rounds;  is  HI 
and  refuses  bo  0  ..•  ball .  i-  raavaed  by 
hi-  friends,  |M  boTIM  with  cheering 
mast  lug  In  the  Fields,  Iv.  612; 
brings  mounted  men  from  Connecticut 
to  Now  York  city,  anil  Hark*  the 
[.rinriiiij-hMii-o  Of  'he  toty,  EUvfogtOU, 
A'  ;  goes  to  camp  at  Cambridge,  and 
ttuda  ii  patron  In  Lee.  v.  IK1;  appointed 
i— i-rant  adjutant-general  t<<  I*-e.  \<>. 
•  of  debutes  in  parliament  mines 
!■•  .hi  i ;inl.  Iii  i'.iii>n|i].-Tii*c  »t  ministers 
. - \ .  ii i m 4  public  mind  about  America, 
I  v.  3h7. 
Bsfttr,  Marquis  do.  succeeds  Montbarey 

in  rnaea  oalblBat,  ri.  370. 

Seminary  at  (^u.-l..v.  (ninded  In  1630,  II. 
MIX 

-.  tie',  begin  hostilities  In  Virginia, 
I  W4:  build  <\  Tort  in  Maryland;  bo- 
itagau,  awl  seoape.  mvsgtiuj  the  ooui- 
ti>  ,'■(!.  >(•;  ■laoffntar  "  three  hundred 
Christ  i. in  persons.  "545;  treaty  with,  by 
Maryland,  Virginia,  ami  New  York, 
li.  IT;  keep  fresh  the  nu-ui"ry  »f  the 
I  who  fell al  Orkkany.rf  143;  lured 
by  Colonel  John  Butler  to  cross  border 
of    Pennsylvania    umler    the    British 

fljgj  attack  man  of  wy.iming,  taking 

tWO  hundred  iiinl  tw.-nty-tivt-  s<;ilj»-; 
the  forts  capitulate,  and"  with  all  the 
dwellings  are  burned;  spread  destruc- 
Uon  over  the  eoontry,  1 44 ;  their 
prowess,  and  humanity  extolled  by 
Germain,  who  resolves  to  send  otbar 
Ilk.-  expeditions  to  older  settlement*, 
144.  14.--;  in  Western  New  York,  have 
gifts,  but  no  protection,  from  British, 
J 14. 

Baqooah,  a  Cherokee,  analyzes  the 
syllables  of  his  language,  and  makes 
-\iiii.  it  toexpTCaa  them,  ii.  4W. 

"  Scrapls,"  lie-,  British  frigate,  cap- 
tured by  Paul  Jones,  v.  21 1 .  J i-' 

S'.-v.-u  v-:!!"-'  war.  .in  iMii'iiunt.-r  of  re- 
form with  the  un  reformed,  111.  181*,  Us 

dei. stating  effects,  30i. 

ileen  aets  of  Pennsylvania  com- 
pl  ii  ned  of  to  king  by  proprietary  of  that 
proVlnoa,  111.  649)  the  king's  decision, 
350;  Pitt  ami  Burke  prominent  In  this 
case.  250.261. 

Sew  all.  Jonathan,  member  of  Boston 
bat,  la  assured  of  Great  Britain's  de- 
termination and  ample  power;  his 
parting  with  John  Adams,  iv,  344, 
MO. 

S' -w:ill.  Stephen,  chief  Justice  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, refuses  writs  of  assistance 
demanded  by eostomi.  OaEeatl.  because 
he  doubts  their  legality :  his  death,  111. 
i"2. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord  Chancellor,  In  fall 
maturity  of  his  genius;  his  character, 
i.  490-403;  detects  the  genius  of  John 
Locke,  403;  the  tvpe  of  the  Revolu- 
tion or  1«K8,  491;  his  policy,  11.  162: 
1 1 ron  toleration   and   the  com> 


Interest;  the  declaration  of  Indi. 
his  act;  on  its  failure,  courts  a  p 
party,  and  falls;   at  head   of 
plot,  163;  appointed  lord  presides!  I  •■!' 
thecouneil;  displace"),  li»4 :  his  rolUfc- 
t  ity  .Mir,  |66;   tlrst  named  by  par II*- 
mentarv  influence  for  prime  mutator. 
UL  ITT. 

Sharp.   Granville,    an  officer  In   British 
ordnance    department.     devlb.- 
send  stores  m  America,  and  resigns 
his  office,  Iv.  569. 

Sharpe,  governor  of  Maryland,  and 
oommamlet  in  chief  of  British  troop* 
In    America,  vainly    solleite   aid    from 

eotonles,  ill.  lit:  proposes  a  poU-tave;  an 

the    taxable   inhabitants   of    colonies, 

m. 

Shawnees.  inhabit  basin  of  Cumberland 
Klver,  but  move    to  South    Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  Pennsylvania,,   D 
visited  by  Christopher  >ii-t.  adheres  to 
KngUsh.  iii    :>!;  prowl  from   Alleghany 
Itivi  i    to  Sullivan   comity,  Tennessee, 
iv.  ft£2i  ilercest  of  all  western  Indians, 
423;  with  Mlugnes  and  I  tela  wares,  pre- 
pare to  attack  army"!  Sottth-n 
Vlrgtula;  light  nearly  all  day ;   < 
across  the  river;  the  battle  the  most 
bloody  and   best  contested  in  the  an- 
nals of  forest  warfare,  424. 

Shawnee  town,  meeting  at,  of  Indians, 
to  devise  revenge  for  capture  of  Ptcqoft 
by  Kniiili  and  Fren.li  Indians.  Hi  61  , 
sentiments  of  Del  a  wares,  Miami*, 
Shawnees,  and  Weas,  til. 

Sli'll'iirne,  Karl  of,  head  of  board  of 
fcl  id-,  iii.  ST4;  Inclined  to  limit  legis- 
l:itive  authority  over  oolooJa 
does  not  share  plans  for  taxing 
America,  668;  withdraws  from  office, 
391:  refuses  presidency  of  board  of 
trade  under  Cumberland,  480;  argues 
In  favor  of  repeal  of  stamp  aei 
has  care  nl  American  ooIoomb  in  Pltt'a 
laal  admlnlatratioa,  iv  I6j  tries  to 
ri-i.'aiu  their  attectioiis  by  winning 
their  conlidence;  his  assunin 
Massachusetts,  and  Injunctions  to 
governors  to  be  moderate:  masters  all 
American  qoasttoiis,  chief  of  which  is 
the    formation  of  an    American  fund. 

reprobates  the  political  dependa 

American  judges;  connrnis  grniiT-  of 
lauds  in  Vermont  under  the  seal  of 
New  Hampshire;  disapproves  prin- 
ciple of  the  billeting  act;  favors 
changes  In  Canada  by  assimilation  of 
Frem  U  ainl  Bngllsh  laws,  and  n 
lug  Catholics  eligible  to  assemi 
council,  33, 34;  the  greater  hi*  n. 

in  American  attain,  the   more  Is  he 

spoken  of  by  the  court  as  an  enemy, 
;;*;  unlets  controverny  with  America  as 
to  billeting  act,  63t;  colonies  taken 
from  him,  64:  says  the  trouble  In 
colonies  is  much  exaggerated*  99;  dis- 
missed from  office,  130;  bad  pi 
In  concert  with  France,  to 
Poland,  Lxi ;  his  comments  on  Jetfer- 
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eon's  reply  to  Governor  Dunmore,  588, 

DBS;  foron  petition  ofeongreai 

fairest  ground  for  accommodation  with 
thy  colonic*,  and  teal  1  tic*  lo  Franklin's 
desire  for  conciliation  M  tlte  old  terms, 
v.  102;  says  Lord  Chatham  must  be 
dictator,  vl.  U;  thinks  no  arrangement 
omiM   lOQpBOd    without.   Chatham.   tU; 

c leinns  the  Ku-  it  Ion  Mi) 

right!  of  neutrals,  35!" ;  reconciles 
I  ;.■-.(-.•  1 1 1  Bo  lOtaOMOf  A<iam  Smith. 
nnd  commends  them  lo  the  younger 
Pitt,  from  whom  Sir  Hubert  Peel  had 
tbeiu  :  sincere  In  his  loyalty,  430;  re- 
fuse* to  take  the  administration,  4.t7 ; 
chooses  the  home  department,  includ- 
ing America;  Instruct,.  Sir  tiny  Carle- 
ton  to  go  to  New  V"ik,  and  a ill  n- »r 
petmit    Arnold    to    return,    4;t*»:    his 

tioUUenl  opinions,  -ir.i ;  a, .opt*  ultima- 
iitu  of  Franklin  in  full,  mdv  as  to 
drying  flab  on  Newfoundland.  4*55;  the 
credit  4m  him  for  eliif-ing  tliu  war, 
406;  distrusted  in  America  on  account. 
of  lib*  early  speeches  agiihi>i  Indepen- 
dence, 4<>;  owns  the  necessity  of 
graining  Independence  lo  the  United 
St  at**,  but  will  have  no  reservation, 
471 ;  wishes  to  establish  peace  junl  cor- 
diality between  Kngland  and  Franco, 
and  thus  stop  nil  revolutions  In  Eu- 
rope, 47J;  bates  nonopohrlnoonuMBoe 

though  peculiarly  English,  473. 

Shelby,    Lvan.    put    In    command    of    a 

taoaand  nan  by  Virginia  and  North 

Carolina,  to  re|Kil  Indiana;  surprises 
savages,  hums  their  towns,  and  drives 
away  their  cattle,  vl.  101 

Shelby.  Isa.c.  i  >li>nel  of  a  regiment 
raise*!  on  the  Watauga,  vl.  Mfj  Ml 
dauntless  courage  at  Cowpens,  891 

Sheldon,  Colonel,  commanding  American 
Hues,  where  Arnold  arranges  for  an 
interview  with  British  agent,  vl.  320, 

Shenandoah,  .-migrants  on  the.  banks  of. 
devote  themselves  to  (he  cause  of 
liberty,  lv.  36ft;  In  convention  at 
Staunton,  commend  Virginia  dele- 
gate lo  congress  to  applause  of  sue* 
seeding  ag-  ■ 

Sherburne,  Major  Henry,  sent  by  Arnold 
to  relieve  the  fort  at  the  Cedars;  Igno- 

r.uii  of  it-  surrender,  i-  attached  bj 

Indians,  and  many  of  Ul  men  captured 
and  scalped,  v.  2*5,  206. 

Sherlock,  bishop  of  London,  urges  the 
king  to  establish  an  American  episco- 
pate, Ul.  27;  thinks  th.it  Virginia 
'■  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to 
le-*en  the  InUm-ie  .■  ..('  the  OrOWV."  27; 
his  complaint  altout  Virginia,  247. 

Sherman.  K-<ger.  ch«*en  representative 
to  the  legislature  from  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  Hi.  407;  says  no  assembly  will 
ever  admit  right  of  parliament  to  tax 
the  colonies,  |r.  01;  encourages  the 
Mi—,  i.  husi'iti*  delegates  to  general 
oongrees,  and  dec  lures  that  parlia- 
ment can  rightfully  make  laws  fur 
America  in  no  case  whatever,  U77. 


Shlrler,  Mass.,  will  not  sit  down  easy, 
rill  Its  liberties  are  restored,  lv.  S3& 

Shirley.  William,  delegate  to  convention 
at  Albany,  ill.  10;  derelopa  his  system 

for  goveriinienr  of  colonics.  :«;  L'"••-  to 
Kngland,  lo  appeal  t<>  mini-try  again*! 
*•■  «nf  uiii;ii-y  of  New  V'rk  a«cm!>ly,  Ml  ; 
his  threat  a.'uiiist  Massachusetts.  .;:». 
for  KnglUh  all  laud 

Peoobt  .h  of  st.  Lawrence, 

as  being  ancient  Acadia,  47;  submits 
new  scheme  of  union  to  Kmnklln.  112; 

proposes  to  allow  colonics  representa- 
tion in  parliament.  113;  renews  Ml 
arguments  for  union,  and  warns 
against  Franklin's  Albany  plan.  U3, 
114;  urges  taxation  as  well  as  uiii<>n 
of  colonies,  114:  his  letter  on  popula- 
tion of  colonies,  and  their  denre  R» 
independence,  141,  142;  placed  at  head 
of  American  force*.  14t>;  hi>  advice 
to  board  of  trade,  that  parliament 
should  levy  and  collect  an  Amen,  to 
revenue,  147;  ■nporoedod  by  I 
Loudoun,  and  ordered  to  England, 
131;  compliments  Washington,  155, 
150. 

Shute,  of  Hlnghara.  In  sermon  before 
Massachusetts  legislature,  denies  su- 
preme aiithorltv  of  parliatnctii 

Silk-weavers,  a  bill  Tor  benefit  of.  I  i 

by  Grenville,  opposed  by  Bedford,  and 
defeated)  petition  the  king  for  re- 
dlWM;  beset  house  of  parliament;  re- 
aped the  king,  but  stone  Bedford's 
carriage,  and  surround  his  house,  111. 
458. 

Sitotx.  the,  inhabit  prairies  east  of  Mis- 
sissippi; a  hereditary  warfare  between 

them  ami  the  Chippewa*:  rMted  by 

Irenen    traders  ami   missionaries,   if. 

m. 

Six  Nations,  French  eager  to  retain 
frfen>lshlp  of,  in.  22;  ask  prote.  il-.n 
of  New  \ork  for  their  friends  north  "f 
Ohio,  against  French,  |fi;  prlecta  sent 
aOODtf,  to  proselyte,  by  French,  Hj 
at   Albany   congress,   urge    union   and 

action,  70;  aend  dolegetes  to  meet 
Kipisings,    Otta>waei    AjgonUne,    at 

M mil  real.  161  ;  attend  OOngn  --.  a l  K"it 
Stanwlx,  and  m;ik< 
of  land,  iv  127,  128;  (he  king  relics  t>n 
their  attachment,  and  aenda  enu-~.iv 
to  Induce  them  to  take  up  arms  again- 1 
the  rebels.  ,1t>4  ;  sen  I  ne  ■ 
ernor  of  Canada,  complaining  of  Brit- 
ish neglect,  rl.  313;  Inclined,  bj  inabil- 
ity of  English  to  protect  them,  toward 

neutrality.  313,  214. 

Sixty-second  regiment  (British),  leaves 
Canada  Ave  hundred  staving,  and  comes 
-■lit   of  battle   of   Behmna*!  Heights 

wl(h  less  than  sixty  men.  v    7. 
Skelion,  Kev.  Samuel,  brought  OTet  by 

M.'tSHaehiisetls  Bay  company,  I.  2ti:t. 
Skene,  a  dangerous  British  agt  nt.   >i\)<- 

ttireil  by  a  party  of  expedition  .«. 

Ttconderoo.  lv.  ftfB. 
Skepticism,  v.  248,  24i». 
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Skinner,  Cortland,  of  New  Jersey,  en- 
llata  more  than  Are  hundred  men  for 
British  army,  r.  M4. 
Skirmish--..  In  .  :  Amer- 

-  Irivi'  In  Hrl'i-h  line.  and  capture 
several  nrnkaUi  two  days  Inter.  three 
bundled  rolanteen  aeeure  aeventy 
"hr-'-j.,   lift .-,'n  rattle,  and  sixteen  prui- 

.  "ii  Long  J -l.*n- 1 .  Boston  harbor; 
another,  j-nrt \  bwrne  the  hey  stacked 
there   for    t*BS    British    cavalry;    BOBs- 

-  from  lllngham  :tiu\  Weymouth 
r-- 1|.  ami  bring  off  the  grain  from  Nan- 

;,  r.  19;  party  wut  by  British  to 
repair  Boston  Hght-boon  attad 
Major  Tappet  and  men  frum  Sn,uaii- 
iiiin  ;iii'l  iton-hester.  who  kill  the 
■  null.  and .apt lire  lifty-three pris- 
on. ■  !■-;  the  patrlote'  oondaot  praised 
by  WubingtOO,  10;  a  party  ->f  riflemen 
il.-r  behind  the  KrpUh  guard  advanced 
OB  thi  Bide  of  Charleatown,  kill  two 
nun.  an<I    take  five  BfffOBMV,    'M  i   •'!>- 

eoontart  of   boatlie  force*  near  Hew 

York 

in  Virginia,  it*  Introduction,  i. 
120;  historical  *ket>;h  of,  I26-I20;  traf- 
flc  panned  by  Kuropeans  fifty  year* 
before  ii"-  di*eover\  of  America.  131; 
how  tatrodaoad  bite  Kuopa,  LSI;  In 
North  America,  133;  in  nunnanlola, 
i::i  m  Bhode  [eland,  public  sentiment 
opposed  to  It,  l 30;  in  Maryland,  recog- 
nued  in  UBto,  and  Blarea  exempted 
hrom  doebusdon  of  right*.  1*9;  fa- 
\iiffii  by  royal  Inatraetlooo,  *90;  coeval 
with  Km  wttlement  on  Aabley  River, 

.i    to  Manhattan  by  Dutch 

w  • -t  India  oonnany,  ii.  60;  not 
enough  ot»  in  Now  England.  Bo 
■>tSb< '  character  of  too  people,  i  \- 
..|.i  in  Newport,  ill.  98;  no  nop©  of 
it*  ulxillikoi  hy  congress;  In  no  Mat© 
U  It  aatabUahed  in  the  organic  law 
a*  a  nenwanenl  loetal  relation;  in  do 
OonatttnfJon,  mre  thai  of  l  tinware, 
are  (be  wnffov*4  -lave  "  and  "  slavery ; ' 
United  by  natural  causes  in  the  north  ; 
thrifty  In  the  south.  v|.  802-804  ;  in  Vir- 

Siuln.  many  of  bet  ftate-meucnnfoaelta 
rtequlty  and  lne*j>**dlrucy:  colonial 
legnuatare  demand*:  it*  abolition; 
rge  Uaeon  toreteilethe  Might  that 

will  avenge  ii  ;  declaration  of  right* 
-  '-  forth  that  all  men  are  by  nature 
free;  Virginia,  in  177s,  prohibits  Intro- 
duction "i  ilaree,  and  orden  emanol- 
Chtlon  of  thi m«)  brought  from  abroad, 
ii;  the  Matnte  drafted  hy  J<  tti  i  - 
•define  Virginia  citizenship  eon- 
11111-  tin-  right  Id  white  Den;  emanci- 
pation. ;<m;   Mntlroent   In   Delaware 

as  to  it;  In  New  York;  In  Vermont, 
In  NOW  .lerscyjln  Pennsylvania, 
300;  which  I ea» Is  the  way  toward  intro- 
ducing t'rf.l|.liii  fur  all.  3D";  in  Smith 
iu:i.  n»7:  in  Mii-HAehoaeUa*  307, 
80S;  Its  existence  In  the  l  ntted  Statea 
not  reornrnbted  in  iteaoe  onnrentlon  till 

near    Ita  oloae,   wheu,   on   ileuiaiitl   of 


Laurens,  a  rlanse  U  bisected.,  prvdxltilt- 
liu,  --it   British  eraraathm,  "  Lb«  e»r- 
rvlng  away  any  n»-groe»  nr  nth*r  prow 
f  th^  Inhabttant*,"  W»- 
Slave*,   m-gr".  rir-t   Import' 

England,  in  Salem  »hlp  "  U-*4re."  L 
137;  first  Impurteil  by  Dut.h  uiea-of- 
«ir.  In  1619.  139:  aronactlon  of.  in 
South  Candlna,  22  to  U,  .MJ ;  nnm- 
her  of,  In  Virginia. 

ntea  comerning.  89,  690;  di>nblc  tb« 
whites    In    tinnier.    an«l    gain    ■ 

J  ear.  lr.  231;  Importation  of.  oppnna 
y  Harvland,  X«w  -lersey, 
Carolina.  Pennarlvania.  and  New 
York.  232:  MaawachaM-tta  ha-!  de- 
nouncol  slavery,  as  well  aa  anl*  <4 
slaves.  232;  the  king  makes  no  reply 
to  prayer  of  Virginia,  mid  remain* 
protector  of  slave-trade,  2X£;  his  s*-r- 

ln  niliiides  t.r-i.-rt-.! 
It.    liC.    •W;    colonial    la«^    el 
slave-tr  •  examined  bribe 

king,  260,  261;  pe*>pl.«  of  Provi 
would  prohibit  iiniM>rtarJon  «if,  and 
free  all  born  in  oobwn 
BlafW-Crade.  the.  unite*  the  three  race 
the  exenae  r-r.  il  •:**•  liu-rty 
conduct,  given  to  all  Bobjeota  '>f  Rna>- 
land,  iii.  IS;  abhorretl  hy  Virginia, 
which  »-tt:.lili*!i-s  k  praUbRoty  duty 
On  11,278,279;  Soath  «  :ir..lir.a  'striTe* 
to  restrain  it  by  ,1,r  "s%"  1;,w~ 
eticourage>l  hy  Brltl*h  government, 
mi.. t  l>.-  IbrbhUen  in  American 
colonies,  wbil-  djonlaaab- 

jeet  to  the  king's  veto;  an  aacociatld 
"  wholly    t"  tUaeonUnae"    , 
hy  first  eoi  raon^denan  fa 

don  >'t  in  bit  drafl  of  di-claration  t 
Independence,  rejected  l-yamgre**; 
member  from  Sooth  Carolina  aaya, 
'*  If  property  In  slave*  i* 
there  niual  be  an  end  oi 
Hon."  \ 

Inaert,  ai  an    article   iii   the    treaty  nf 
peace,  a  renunciation  of  the  power  to 
■.:■■  in.  301, 

SloughTer,  Buternor  of  Hew  York,  ar- 
-  Lebuer  and  > ■  i  —  BOoneH,  II.  220. 

Smith.  Abigail  (Mrs    John    I 

ingln  her  humble  home,  toiling  indus- 
triously, and  learning,  ill  and  nii:ii<l>-d, 
wrltea  to  her  huaband,  on  hearing  ».f 
the  king* a  proclamation  i  "IoooJd  bkh) 
Join  to-day  In  tin-  petJUom  of  our 
worthy  paator  for  reonnellbUioa.  .  .  . 
Ix*t  us  separate;  tbej  an  unworthy 
to  lie  our  brethren;"  ln;r  voire  the 
j     ,    ,      |    ... 

Smith.   A'liin.   the    i- 

men,  Kfret  bee)  Mptweafon  "f  Un 
in  i  n<  I  of  Scotland  :  appllea  to  An 

Sueatlona  those  principle*  which 
md  etii.  i.-iit  in  promoting  home 

lillt-rii''-:     would     bavo     the 
either  fairly  represented  In  parll 
or  Indepenuent,  f   110,  in. 
Smith,  Arnold's  meaaengeff    to  Attdri; 
the  two  have  an  Interview  In  his  house, 
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tI.  321;  Attend*  Andre  part  of  his  way 

to  New  York,  a».  in. 

Smith.    John,    coadjutor  of  Oosnold    In 

promoting  .-•■ionization,  I.  M;  his  su- 

KrtOf  capacity  excites  jealousy  In  the 
VgM  expedition,  9h;  excluded  from 

it*  oooacU,  but  i-»  restored.  BBj  govern- 
ment of  colony  falls  to  him.  100;  his 
life,  ion;  is  ruptured  by  Indians,  101; 
repr. •-,.*«•■.  , in.  mpt  at  desertion,  h>.'; 
explores  Bay  of  Chesapeake  and  Its 
rivers,  108;  made  president  of  the 
ooandl:  enforces  industry  In  the  eol- 
tmv,  104;  leaves  Virginia.  100;  his 
diameter.  WO;  bin  voyage  to  New  Eng- 
land In  It'll.  9M,  §n\  attempts  to 
establish  a  colony  with  sixteen  men, 
but  t'.iiU;  fiaptVntti  "n  a  second  at- 
ii'inpt  bv  French  pirates,  and  escapes, 
Hit: 

Smith.    I.lentmiant-cohmel,  len/ls    eight 

hundred  British  troops  v>  I  "i r-l,  iv. 

01A;  warned  by  guns  and  bells,  sende  tor 
r<<-<'iilorceiiionts,olO:  writes  that  Amer- 
ic:ins  "<ii.|  n«.f  make  one  gallant  at- 
tempt during  so  long  an  action," 
I   - 

Smith,  LloutenAnt-colonel  Samuel,  of 
.Maryland,  In  command  of  fort  at  Mud 
Island,  vl  80;  thinks  Itnot  defensible; 
slightly  wounded:  resigns  command, 
23 

Smith,  provost  of  college  of  Philadelphia, 
delivers  before  congress  a  eulogy  on 
.Montgomery;  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
opposed  In  congress,  because  he  had 
said  that  body  was  in  favor  of  con- 
tinued dependence,  v.  im I . 

Smith.  Thomas,  appointed  governor  of 
Sooth  Carolina  by  proprietaries,  fail- 
ing t  >  enforc-  order,  proposes  that  one 
of  proprietaries  should  visit  Sooth 
Carolina,  with  powers  of  Inquiry  and 
redress,  II  1%. 

Smith,  William,  historian  of  New  York, 
urges  an  Aiu-TU-an  union,  with  an 
American  parliament,  111.  153;  signally 
rebuked  by  members  of  the  provincial 
congress  for  promts!  ng  a  separate  pe- 
tition by  that  colony,  v.  140. 

Smytli.  Chief  .Justice,  of  New  Jersey, 
member  of  "Gaspee"  commi--i on, 
throws    blame   for    Us   failure    on  the 

E pular  •••>\i  nn unit  of  Rhode.  Island, 

Smythe.  Sir  Thomas,  president  of  LOB* 
don  oompUjl  his  |»ollry  exclude  ool- 
oni-ts  from  a  share  In  the  government. 
I.  110;  resigns,  118. 


Boetoty    for    Propagating  the   Qospel  In 
(led 
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Foreign  Parts,  founded  and  fa\ 
crown  In  aid  of  Anglican  church,  II. 


Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  of 
L"ii'l><M.  raiMt  one  hundred  pound*  for 
relief  of  widows,  orphans,  and  parents 
of  Americans  who  preferred  death 
to  slavery,  and  wore  murdered  by  the 
king's  t  roof*  ;  an  account  of  what  had 
been  done  published  by  Home  Tooke  in 


the  '*  Public  Advertiser;"  three  print- 
ers fined  £100  each,  and  Home  pur- 
sued relentlessly  by  Tburlow,  and  af- 
terward* rined '£'200,  and  Innrleoned 
twelve  months,  Thnrlov   Mklng  that 

he  be  put  in  thfl  pillory.  Iv.  000. 
Sokokls,   an    Indian    tribe  on   (be   Saro, 
ui.iiiv    of    tlniii    emigrate   to  Canada. 

Soldiers,  first  sent  to  America,  after 
Involution  of  uinn,  ||.  JT4 

11  Somene*/'  the,  a  British  ship  of  Um 
llni).  Ilea  off  Clmrlartown  while  Breed's 
Hill  Is  lortin.il.  iv.  005. 
■>!>■*  of  Liberty,'*  a  quotation  from 
Barre's  sjsMich  in  pai  1  i.uin-n * .  adopted 
In  American  colonies,  in.  II*;  reaolve 
thai  (here  Is  safety  lor  IheoolonJei  only 
In  llrm  union  of  the  whole,  A34;  In  New 
\  "ik,  send  invitation  as  far  as  South 
<  .uoiiua  to  form  permanent  QOatt- 
ueut-al  union.  WM>;  In  Com  if  tk  Bt,  BMM  I 
in  convention,  and  declare  for  "  |-er|-t- 
uatiitg  the  union  "  a**  only  -..-.■in  lt>  i,.r 

liberty,  naming  ooauttlaM   tor   QwC 

purpose,   677,   B78;    association   of.    In 

New    York,    ill^.U.-l.    iv     'Jo;    iheir 

favorite  tonal  in  Boston,  "thebonoet 

and    Independent   grand  jurors,"    77; 
eighteen  of    twi.-uty-livo    mem'" 
Georgia  legislature   belong  to,  M>  the 
last  achievement  of,   the   Inoepttoa   of 
the  continental  congress  of  1774,  888 { 

voke  a  meeting  of  j>oople  of  New 

York,  and  a  new  eoEBlUttei  of 
sponuVnce  elected,  representing  various 
poliij.al   opinions,  but   the  eoutrolling 
element    favoring   continued    depend" 

in.!-  mi  Buglana,  39&  817]  new  com- 
mittee Inaugurated,  the  wealthier  ele- 
uiont  predominating  In  it,  SIT,  JC8. 

Sol  hoi,  Both,  one  of  proprietaries  of 
North  Carolina,  sent  limber  to  look 
after  rights  of  the  company,  but  cap- 
tured by  Algerines,  W*S. 

Soto,    Ferdinand    do,   the    companion  of 

Plwirro,  i.  ;w;  oonnhnaoMn  to  eon* 

quer  Florida  at  his  own  coat,  40;  his 
expedition  aatls  from  Cuba,  il ;  his  ex- 
plorations ami  cruelties  In  Florida, 
41—47 ;  ascenils  the  Mitk-dsslppl.  47. 

:nty.     popular    declare*! 
made  by  Virgluia  house  of  burgesses, 

i  m. 

South  America,  fears  of  Spain  that  seeds 

of  lUaoontont  might   be  waited  Into, 

from  United  Slat***,  vl.  -•- 
settlements  In,  captured  by   British, 
;>*l;    plan  for  an  expedition    to,    via 
Inula,  laid  before  the  British  cabinet. 
i.>  Lord  North,  aw*. 

Soutbainptou,  Karl  of.  promotes  Way- 
month's  ex|»e*lillon  to  New  England, 
I.  W;  member  ami  (r.i-ur.i  of  Iaiii- 
tloii  i-.tinpany,  IBS;  Mtdtatfa.  ■'"-:*. 

South  Carolina,  h-velling  piluelples  pre- 
vail, and  civil  and  ecclesiastical  posts 
are  at  disposal  of  the  people,  Hi.  '-'■; 
moat  ready  of  all  colonies  to  form  a 
union,  ii>  i  her  people  inc  rease  pow  er  by 
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encroaching  onexecntlve,  80;  modes  of 

ml   characteristics  of  people,  80, 

lii  ansa  "  ueu  birth- 

rtgBBI  >•*   Britftlfa  -iji.j.-./'s.'"  _'.l;    tries 

to  cheek  slave-trade  by  It*  own  law*. 

Mir  witii    Cueroaeea  wean*    lu 

Coplc  from  Great  Britain, fl|>;  assera- 
y  resist-  Qorernnr  Boone*!  claim  to 
be  sole  Judge  of  elections,  'Mi;  assem- 
bly 'if.  debates  Invitation  to  OOtsgnai  of 
;:iti-*,  prono iidi'. rs  f..r  union.  ID, 
■  ii  inllii'-iic--  lu  ".ngn-M, 
613;  assembly  adopts  proceeding*  of 
congress,  52."!;  legislature  of.  grouts 
every  requisition,  remits  a  loo 
jiiumU  for  a  statue  of  I'itt;  but  com - 
plain  of  tenure  of  judge*  at  kin*'* 
pleasure,  and  pray*  for  modifications 
of  lb"  navigation  act.  iv.  U.  10;  praises 
the  nineiy-iwo  members of  Maswaeha 
setts  bun nen,  wbo  would  not  rescind, 
it';  tbe  assembly  dissolved  by  gover- 
nor, i.'-i.  1X2;  nAwj  to  ootaplj  with 
blllutlng  act,  iiinl  publishes  names 
of  dissentients  from  h<>ii-!]ii|h  irtallon 
agreement,  174;  remit*  £lit/*M  for 
tOpport  of  bill  of  rights,  ITT;  meeting 
of  citizens,  strives  to  keep  up  spirit  of 
resistance,  but  in  vain,  and  commerce 
in  all  good*  but  !■■;»  resumed,  1'l.V  -.'it',, 
ited  fr..ni  Kngland. 
its  own  judges  dismissal,  and 

rephu  ed  b\    I  ir.-igiu  n;  HOODbll  -  Ir.i- 

Incbard  Ismrndai  ■peaker,  ami  is  or- 
dered to  otoel  anothar;  refuses,  and  Is 
tmrofood  bj  governor,  SM;  excited 
i.v  linprlsoniueiit  of  Tb omits  Powell, 
pnbUaner  "i  Booth  Par^Hm  "0  ■■ 
zetle,"  by  the  council,  270;  planters 
U)fl  ibelr  civil  rights  mora  than  ease 
and  -''inii>.  and  declare  tliat  all 
Americans  must  resolve  to  stand  by 
mo  .mother  area  onto  death,  3M,  335; 
merchants   and    planters  of,  agree  ae 

l .eessity    of   a    general    congress, 

who  were  authorized  to  agree  to  sus- 
pOMlOtl  "1  axportl  as  well  ns  Imports; 
assuinblv  ooulirins  these  prrnx-edlnga, 
and  adjourns  just  as  the  governor 
■ends  to  prorogue  them,  357;  adopts; 
measures  of  continental  congress  with- 
out change,  elects  delegates  to  next, 
encourages  people  (o  learn  I 
anus,  451;  if  bl...«|  shall  be  spill-  <l  in 
Massachusetts,  her  sous  will  rise  in 
anus,  452;    a  committee  of    five   ap- 

tiolnted  to  put  colony  in  Mala  of  de- 
duce. 002;  provincial  congress  hsmoi 
bills  of  credit  for  £mo,ouo,  which 
public  spirit  kept  up  in  value  half 
a  year,  532;  militia  ofilcers  resign 
commissions  received  from  governor. 
and  submit  to  orders  of  congress; 
a  OOanoU  of  safety  charged  with  ex- 
ecutive powers,  BO;  Esxd  Oampbatl, 
I  be  new  governor,  arrives,  mid  Is  ad- 

Areseod  ii  >•  provlnotal  ooagTeoi,  which 

declares   it*    preference    uf  death    to 

v.   0S3;    poliUceJ  anil    religions; 

preteVDOH  of  various  sections  of  the 


province*,  t   47.  4*;  nver  twenty  thou- 
sand    |*M1II<I- 

rice  allowed  only  In  -     »r  anus 

and  ammunition  fr  is  stud 

.  .iui  Dutch  MwiyK  M;  arrest 
of  governor i 

convention   of,  startled   bj 
open    declaration     I 
233,  234;  a  constitution  eslablUl. 


example  In  Instituting  ■  ■ 
ernmeul  ngrese 

first  vote  against  ustlcpetaionce,  but  the 
next  d.i>  »..:.-  writ,  npUnte 

the  volar,  ead  nenatea  that 
Christian   Protestant    reli| 
Stltuted    tbe   rellgl  m   of  1' 

f.i  two  yean  aarWtad  by  an  enemy; 

in  1778,  established  a  pern 

approved  by  legislature,  negatived  by 

PresJdenl  Kulledge:  liiiwlin*  Ivwndes, 

the  new  president,  sanctions  tbe  bill.  *1 

155,156;  provstlunsof  the  new  cottar i- 

tUtlon;  all  [-.Tp-.n^  refu.-i: 

It  against  Great  Britain,  exiled,  15* ; 

legislature  of.  supersedes  Lsmndutaiid 

recalls  John  Hutk-lge  t«-  I 

253;  advice  of  congress)  to  arm  slarea 

injected  with  disd*r 

perate  comlition  of  the  state;  many 

n    to  regret   the  contest  for    10 
pendence ;    government    ■ 
term*   of   capitalatlon    of    Ini 
ooancll  propjiacs  nentraltty  darii 
war,  uoi ,   British  general  declines:  t» 
treat  wiili  civil  govern  mi 
the  garrison   must  surrender  as  priv- 

■:  war.  207  .  her  own  com 
bring  her  out  uf  desolation,   HI;    b<r 
six  weeks  after  capture  of  elm  1 
all  opposition  cea*<- 
under  panic,  all  resistance  to  British 
suspended  ;  attempt  to  crush  on 
of  independence  i  ■  onfia  stl  «i 
erty  threatened  against  all  w  ao  oppces) 
the  klng*i  arms;  panloo  offereil  to  Um 
penitent;  restoration  of  formei  pullt- 
b'iil  iiuiimnitie*  to  tbe  loyal,  j*  - 
cessfiil  enterprise  agalnsi 
27«,  ^77;  slavery  under  tbe  Rriiish  rale, 
280;  people  of,  never  con<i 
people  -■-•  ii<.  ugh  ex- 

pulsion of  the  British,  4oti;  assembly 
enacts  banishment 

the  British,  and  confiscation  uf  iht-lr 
estates,  HA, 

South   lladlev.  r^-i>I»lo  of.  .  . 

hi  hi  ting     r-littlng-mllli    1 
prohibiting  smiths  In  Israel,  Ii 

Southern    si  ites.   sjiIi  ihs!  osj 

smtof.  ol  lireane'l  retreat  from  the 
Catawba  to  north  tank  or  the  DM, 
vl.  3°2;  ravages  in,  by  parlies  of  Bril- 
ls] i.  45». 

Spain,    territorial   acnulsltlon    of,    L  22; 
threatens  to  send  sliip*  to  Virginia  ;... 
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remove  colonists,  11!:  claim*  Carolina 
iv*  it  pari  of  Florida.  4M;  hit*  u  Spuii- 
UU  world  In  Aim-rlea.  II.  2W;  her  g..> - 
ernmenl  a  despotism,  Mi;  by  peace  of 
Utrecht,  loan  all  tier  Bnropeao  prov- 
inces, ami  retains  all  bur  colonics;  has 
not  strength  proportioned  to  beroolo- 
nial  i»o*seKsion».  ys>  ;  holds  n. I •  n ■  |*  from 
(luarrels  between  France  and  Kngland, 

ill.  Ag,  so;  an  absolute  monarchy,  with 

French  o»uri  and  Italian  ministers, 
316;  bar  Insignificant  niniiiii'  the 
result  of  commercial  niono]Kily,  317, 
318;  founder  of  protei'tive  lyilau, 
fears  opening  of  colonial  commerce, 
uml  Jealous  "f  English  ••  >l< -n i- •--  in 
America;  l-u>.  too,  thev  wld  become 
repuhlie.au.  lv  147.  14*;  divide*  North 
America  with  England,  11-;  cahlnet 
agree*  that  Louisiana  mu.-t  Ihj  re- 
tained a*  a  granary  fur  Havana  and 
Porto  Klco.  and  aw  a'  harrier  to  English 
encroachments,  140;  king  Oars  effect 
of  example  of  Louisiana  on  other 
colonic*.  150;  he  secretly  send*  O'Keilly 
to extirpate  the  sentiment  oftDdepen- 
deuce  at  New  Orleans,  1,51';  DUnoui  >"i 
exploration*;  a  glorious  future  pre- 
dicted f«.r  her.  v.  Ml ;  her  religious  nls- 
tory,  6S;  lias  a  ministry  wholly  coui- 

1»-i-.,-d  ,»!"  Spauiarde,  KB;  nnpfepnred 
or  war;  her  commerce  wprenma.  bar 
navy  weak,  her  revenue  diminished, 
635,  536;  the  court  drawn  toward  alll- 
ance  with  France,  M»i;  ltd  compli.a- 
BOM  with  Kngland;  had,  under  tiii- 
lualdi.  given  money  lo  Americans.  but 
only  through  France,  537;  abandons 
Intention  of  giving  three  uiltllon  II  v  res. 
to  the  United  State*,  vl.  67;  dreads 
American*  a*  colonial  Insurgents,  not 
Mi*  a  new  Trot,  stall!  state,  >> ;  ni'Wl 
hi-siil.  i-f  I  -m  ..;..-. m  powers  to  United 
State*,  fearing  affect  on  her  own  colo- 
nies. 1>.  I.-,  hailled  by  France,  tries 
touseGreat  Britain  hi  checking  growth 
of  the  United  State*;  desires  Erst  lo 
dictate,  as  a  mediator,  terms  of  settle- 
ment with  England,  or  to  concert  with 
England  plan*  to  narrow  their  do- 
in am,  and  hasten  their  ruin.  ItW  ;  ac- 
cept* convention  framed  by  Vcrgennes, 
adding  stipulation  of  no  poucc  without 
re*torutlon  of  Gibraltar,  1*2;  sell-coii- 
demned  by  otter  of  me<liatioii  and 
declaration  of  war,  224;  hear*  of  in- 
surrection begun  bv  ex-.fe.mdts  111 
Peru,  but  still  Incline*  to  separate 
negoii  u Ions  with  Kugland,  'Siti ;  wuak- 
fh's*  "f  her  authority  in  her  American 
nnlfflltW  Intensities  her  bailed  of 
United  State*.  441. 

Spanish  America,  French  statesmen 
think  Kugland.  by  emancipation  of, 
may  indemnify  itself  for  loss  of  colo- 
nics, with  great  benefit  to  the  com- 
merce of  France,  vl.  441 

Spanish  COtOtliOli  uianrinernent  of,  a  ■exl- 
ou*  care  to  Spain  ;  their  extent,  re- 
moteness,   and    tenuity   of    ties    with 


mothsr  country,  vl.  RO;  restraints  on 

commerce  grievous,  sT 

Spanish  oommorce,  osprodatlOM  on,  by 

initeh  West  India  company,  II.  41. 

"Speedwell,"  the  smaller  oftM  two  PH- 
gl  mi  ships,  i.  Ml ;  puts  back  to  Plym- 
outh, and  is  dismissed.  242. 

Spanner,  Joseph,  of  ■  onneoticut,  elected 
brigadier-general  of  continental  army  ; 
old  and  respectable,  but  Inexperienced, 
v.7. 

Bpenear,  Oliver,  attack*  equal  force  of 
Waldeckers  at  Springfield,  N  .<!.,  and, 
taking  anno  prisoncra,  put*  the  others 
to  night,  v.  496. 

Spies  of  U age.  Had  people  Intent  on  mili- 
tary exercises,  or  listening  to  patriotic 
clergyman  ;  the  Loyalist!  deriding  their 
feeble  preparations,  iv,  172. 

Spiritual    unity    binds    together    every 

member  of  human  family.  U.  78. 
Spitsbergen,  discovered  by  Dutch  navi- 
gators, Meeuifkerk  and  Barentsvu,  In 
ISOG,  II.  23. 

Si"(tswi»-1.  governor  of  Virginia,  declines 
to    march     troopt     t"     aid    Goveruor 

ii    i.   mi  North  Carolina,  ii.  204. 

Springfield,  abandoned  by  Connecticut 
to  Massachusetts,  t.  3ts;  a  mob  threat- 
ens any  one  who  shall  enter  the  court- 
house, and  the  Judges  of  Inferior  court 
agree  not  to  put  their  communion  in 

force;  assemblage  declares  thai  Gage's 
troopa  snail  be  met  by  at  least  twenty 
thousand  men,  Iv.  3©1. 

"Suuirn-I."  the,  ;»  bark  of  ton  tons,  In 
w  hi.  h  sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  was  lost, 
while  returning  to  England,  1.  74. 

Stair,  Earl  of,  chosen  for  rlceroy  of 
American  colonies,  but  declines  ap- 
pollltuieut,  111.  I."d. 

Stamp  act,  American,  authorship  of, 
.leukinson's  testimony.  Lord  North's, 
lii  :;d;  opposition  to,  In  England,  410, 
411 ;  its  banntlaa.ni  portrayed  by  Gren- 
vllln  to  colonial  agenta,  415;  peases 
house*  of  oommOM  and  lords,  4,*»7  ;  re- 
ceives royal  assent  by  oomtnnanon, 
451:  general  belief  that  It  would  be 
easily  enforced,  453;  the  harbinger  of 
American  Independence,  too;  eesoouv 
ti  .n-  formed  to  resist  it  by  all  lawful 
means,  4  so  ;  arrangi  iin-iits  made  t<>  en- 
force It,  490;  all  the  royal  governors 
take  oath  to  carry  It  Ini"  •  rhrt,  M"; 
•tunp-oBean  ererywlicrc  resign,  J5I9; 
all  mlonles  unite  in  resistance  to  i:  , 
.1.  pre  rale  the  deeuvratlon  of  Indepen- 
fience,  but  abhor  submission.  ."■_ 
rej.iieing*  over  its  repeal  in  l-.-ndon, 
6**5:  the  expense  of.  over  tl,2W,  and 
lev.nue  from,  inaiulv  from  Canada 
and  the  Wntt  Indies,  about  £1,500,  iv. 
245. 

Stamps,  propositions  to  Impose  use  of, 
on  American  ooiontelj  111.  31»;  Hritisb 
press"  lefemls  Ihescbetile.  Pit  ,  coin  111  ls- 

sloner*  of  stamp  iluties  ordered  to  pre- 
pare draft  of  act  for  impohlng  duties  on 
American  colonies,  ^3. 
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Standing  eOUMU  Ibr  regulating  tlm 
colotil  -i  'ii  r n.  lm-ludi-s  names 

of  Ohwendon.  and   Um  Karl  of  Man- 

■•■  r    and    vtMOOBl     Say     anl    S.    it 
the   two    tatter    good   friends   to  New 

■JHgtanrf,  I  119 

Stanhope,  u  British  officer,  released  on 

In  role  hy  Washington ;  forfeit*  bis 
toner,  v.  33. 

Stanley,  Hans,  unelarea  In  house  of  enm- 
iu ■  ■:•.-  that  Aimricnns  must  be  treated 
as  alien-*,  end  advocate*  clumpy  in 
charter  of  Ma*socbusetts,  so  that  lin- 
king iluUl  li:ive  SCpOUltnia*t  of  t he 
council,  Iv.  la). 

Stark,  Joan,  a  Now  Hampshire  traprmr. 
Hi.  ''«':  Ikutenant  Iii  New  HumiK-hirc 
n -i;l n it- nt  in  Crown  Polnl  expedition, 

1.;;  ,   cipture*  :i  party  -if  French,  but  U 

oralpo wared;  promoted,  ltui;  skilled 
in  the  ways  of  I  ml  bins;  hardy,  odd, 
but  true,  aito!  trusted;  chosen  eolonai 
or  New  Hampshire  reglmenl ;  d 
with  a  battalion  to  take  post  I 
aea,  where  hi.-*  force  b<  ■  nues  a  model 
for  disc-inline,  Iv.  535,  53«;  throw*  Dp 
rough  shelter  at  Bunker  Mill,  and 
tight.*  In'lejM-iuleiitly  ;  be*(  otli.  ,-r  fi-nii 
New  Hampshire;  not  made  one  of  six 
new  brigadiers,  as  tieing  ■enT-wUled ; 

r-'iin'»  i>>  Ins  farm,  v.  .V>4;  gather-  a 
brigad.-  .it  i  N  II. :  bivou- 

acs within  a  inilc  of  Bauni,  to  whom 
•tile;  joints  I  bj  Betb 
Warner  and  his  regiment,  and  i 
plan  of  battle,  KM;  Bends  Hire  hundred 
linn  to  rear  of  Baum;  t;ik-.-*.  tin-  i'i < > i •  i 
with  two  >>r  dire.*  hundred  men,  ■*>-■-. 
589;    hi-*    tribute   to    UM   valor   of   bit 

troops  mod  aeonqoerof  after 

batch  of  Bennington,  vi.  13. 

State,  creation  of,  as  In  America,  pre* 
Dmlnary  to  It,  new  unrooting  IntelU- 

(•I'l,!'.;  must  represent  miiu  of  iln- 
Intelligence  of  thirteen  pfovhioee  of 
various  nationalities  ami  beliefs,  iv. 
569:  Its  organic  unity  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  individuality  of  each  of  Its 
number?,  ;  i.'iuprohcnalve  law  and 
Individual  f reei lo til  essential  to  w,-ll- 
li-'iii^  of;  tw.ioppoi.ite  tendencies  in  all 

Sovernmenta,  central  |K»wer  and  lu- 
ivi'iuaii'y.  each  essential,  r.  to.  ti  . 
the  ilea  uf  right  its  life-giving  princt- 

E  10,71;  the  idea  of  humanity  teaenei 
ow  i"  Judge  equitably  the  reciprocal 
reuutoni  ol  ■tana;  the  common  aim 
ami  the  bond  of  >Iuty.  7-;  the  pi  Ids}  ol 
nun  creates  difference.*  among  them- 
selves; tliclr  pride  seen  In  statute- 
book  and  |N.lley  of  Great  Britain,  ami 
to-* lay  a  heavy  bins  on  the  judgment 
even  of  liberal  Englishmen.  7J,  7.;. 
StJiteu  I.tlaml.  Ih.ughi  in  iu;n.  In  Mil  bad 

Pauw,  a  director  of  Dutcta  West  India 

company,  II.  41;  settlement  on,  ruined 
by  rrilKie  of  New  Jersey,  49;  aft.  nipt 
dUvan  to  capture  I  >j  ousts  so ; 
Ofjden  lends,  and  capture!  and  brings 
away  eighty  prisoners;  Sulllrau  crosses 


to.   and    divide*    hi*    force;    captures 
Ulrica,  ami    titles   Quakei 
paper,  achieving  nothing  of  imp  -it  m  c, 
ir-guard  of  twohuiHird 
troops  I*  captured,  583. 

nvenunenni    oft,    dearer    than 
general  govern uu-i.-  diftVr- 

letween  the  te 
to  leave  all  power  In.  :i  natural  coneo- 

■    of  their  Id-t.iit-  development, 
342;  of  the  coniederacy,  during 
pension     of    active    h<»tllltley. 

moulding  the  (brme  of  their  » 
ernmeni  to  fix  in  living  institution* 
the  thonghta  of  people  on  freednea  .-f 

lenee  and  religion,  v.  435. 
Statute,  ihirty-tifth.    of    fcfeurj    v"!  . 
only  one  by  which  inbl  be 

tried  in  l-'.ii^iand  for  oAaneni  In  Anier- 
fea,  and  Ita  provielona  aztand  only  to 
treason.-,  Iv.  131. 

vviit,>.    lo    king    of 

Sweden  of  assault  on  Savannah;   Is 

badlv  wounded;  is  a  ftuclal  "  11  on  "  At 
Paris,  l ; 
Stephen,   Adam,   would  go  lo    the   tar 
west  rather  than    miI.iimi 
erty,    and    property    t«-   the    srbttrary 
disposal    of  a    venal    aruvtociu 

Stepnena,     William,    a     famous     ship- 
builder,  i.  SSL 

Stophousun,     Marmriiluk' . 
Quakerism,  curses  his  Judge*,  and   Is 

banged,  I.  367. 
Steuben,  Baron,  a  Prussian,  mad«<  In- 
r-ennenu  of  Ajnerloan  army; 
obtains  rank  of  major-general,  and  at 
Valley  Forgo  work-  reform  la  ana 
of  tin-  musket  ami  manflwiTiw  vi.  w, 
guards  stores  at   Polnl  ol 

)»'!Mi:ei.'d      by     SI  i 

er.  thai  ti"*  wbole  Hriilsb  army 
r  him,  he  dees,  405 
Stevens, iolni  Out.-?-  with  teven  hmidre>l 

Virginia  mill 

Stiles,  Rev    Bai  i,o1  Rhode  Island,  notes 

unlversa]  bwk    of  oonfldence  in  any 

:  below  ti"-  crown,  iii.  finV 

Stirling.  l,ohl.  »  brigadier   In    American 
army;  ordered  by  General  Putu  i 
Long  Island,  to  advanes  and  i 
the  enemy,  r,  ; ::."';  attawnrmi  by  great 
for  s,  and  ooaerted  by  oil  exceiit  Mnry- 
laini  and  Dew  ware  troops;  with  a>  lew 
aurvlvora,  attempts  t-.*eape.  but 
870;  refusi  ■  bli  sword  t<>  the  Britn.ii 

Bii.i  ii.  but  glvet  it  to  'i'  Don 
slater,    8T9,  ^W);    routed   at   S 
Plains  by  «  ••rnwallls,  Wtt;  at  battle  of 
Braii'l 
Stookbrl  Endhtna,  promise  to 

Intercede  with  Sis  Nations  in  behalf  of 

its,  among  whom  thev  H 
510;  encampment  ot,  near  Bc^ 

16. 
Stone,  William,  governor  of  Mar-, . 
103;  j  lelua  bis  commission  tot  lathollcs, 
lisi;  raises  force,  and  ieijies  pni 

records,  109;  overpowered  by  lepubli- 
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cam;  sentenced  to  death ,  but  spared, 
Li*  i. 
Stony  Point .  garrison  of,  withdraws  on 
approach  of  British  met  under  CUo- 
tou,  vl.  204;  Wayne  ordered  to  retake 
It;  hu  attacks  In  two  column- 
onl\  il...  iMv.'Mi-r,  mid  Instantly  gains 
tile  fort;  a  brilliant  victory;  The  fori 
razed,  but  reoccupied  later  by  a  Brit- 
ish force, 3^0,  Bit 

Btormoat,  Lord,   British  ambassador  at 

Purls;  his  letter  cited  In  house  of  lords 
to  prove  France's  desire  for  peace, 
lv.  479;  Is  t <>I*I  bv  Vergi -up- ■-  thai 
France  sees  England's  embarrassment* 
with  uneasiness;  recites  the  probable 
t  ■  .i ■  - ■  - 1 1 1 •-' .i .'-  of  .-in"  sn  of  colonies,  w. 
103,  U»3;  protest*  against  sailing  of 
French  shi|«  with  military  stores  for 
America.  Bbdi  to  application;  at  Fmnk- 
lin  and  Deane  to  exchange  prisoners, 
i-  silent ;  to  a  second,  replies  that  "  the 
king's  ambassador  ret  elves  DO  appliea- 
tlons  from  rebols,  except  for  the  king's 
mercy,"  539;  succeeds  Weymouth  In 
British  ministry;  eouiident  In  re- 
sources of  Knglaud,  but  blind  to  moral 
dbtlnotloai  in  dealing  with  other  na- 
tions; to  complaints  of  Dutch  of  out- 
rage on  their  dag.  announces  determl- 

uutlon  BO  [lerslst  In  his  pulley  lit  any 
cost,  v|.  357;  write-  to  Yorko  thut  the 
bestwav  to  bring  the  Dutch  to  their 
senses  is  to  hurt  their  trade,  3fl0; 
writes  disingenuous  memorial  to  states- 
general,  to  be  delivered  conditionally; 
srisbss  to  "stun"  the  DatOb  "into 
their  sens<-»."  Wl,  MS;  renew.-  dsjinand 
for  punishment  of  Van  Berekel;  pre- 

Ciros  to  send  scent  OffdOfl  to  seize 
ut.-li  West  ludln  settlements,  36& 
BtOUghtoo,  Muss.,  a  county  congress  ill- 
recta  special  meetings  In  every  town 
and  precinct,  to  elect  delegates  to  meet 
at  Dcdhiim,  lv.  379. 
Strachey,  Henry,  appointed  Oswald's  as- 
sistant: his  Instructions,  vl.  477;  writes 

to  secretary  ,n"  state  that  day  and 
Adams  will  consent  to  ladoaaiilfloadoa 
of  refugees  rather  than  lose  the  ti.-aty, 
478,479;  at  tm toting  •  •!' negotiators,  says 
thai  final  settlement  depends  on  resti- 
tution of  property  to  loyalists.  4si ;  re- 
lootaotiy  answers  thai  Erie  projRwKions 
are  not  an  ultimatum,  482. 

Btraflord.  Karl  oC  urges  violent  counsels, 
I  ."179;  Ills  arraignment  and  attainder, 
381. 

Stiiurf,  land  agent  at  the  west,  concludes 

treaty  nitta  cbefokoai,  by  whieii  they 

ratify  all  former  grunts  of  land,  mid 
ti.x  boundaries  of  Virginia,  iv.  127. 

Stuart,  Indian  agent  for  southern  de- 
partmetit,  instructed  l.y  tJugw  !<■  make 

Cherokee*  take  anus  against  king's 
enemies;  sends  to  lower  Creeks  and 
Chlckaaaws  to  assure  them  of  plenty, 
If  they  will  join  the  king's  cause;  em- 
ploys like  tactics  with  tV  Little  Tul- 
Um  e»    and    the.    OmbUI    t  reek-,    to 


whom  ho  distributes  ammunition,  v. 

)-.   I''. 
Stuart,  James,  an  officer  of  Fort  Lou- 
doun,   captured     by     Indians,     m.     J.;7  ; 

■arad  by  Atiakuihi-kuim.  £W. 

Stuarts,  their  cilmdal  measures  alwsvs 
full,  I.  Pis;  their  prohibition  of  foreign 
trade  with  Virginia,  17.1;  pass  from 
throne  of  England ;  monuments  of.  In 
New  World;  their  relations  with 
Ameiicati  colonies,  II    ISfc 

Stuyresaut,  governor  of  Now  Nether- 
land,  II.  .7.';  di— .lives  assembly,  63; 
goes  to  Boston  to  protest  against  west- 
ern extension  of  New  Knglaud 

05 :  futility  of  his  efforts  to  coerce  colo- 
nists and  proxtdu  defence  against  in- 
vasion. 0<J;  opposes  surrender  to  Duko 
of  York's  tleet.  6». 

Subsidiary  troops,  required  by  Brilaln 
IV. »m    (iennan    prlnees;    the    .! 

Bnuuwisk  expeoti  to  supply  throe,  and 

the  landgrave  of  Hes*e-<  as.-el  live, 
thousand;  Kaueitt,  the  British  agent, 
Instructed    to   "get    as   many  as  be 

euli  ;  "    the    firince  ■  «f  WaM" 

king  to:u*cept  six  hundred  men,  v    17o. 

Sudngeraeal king  of   the   m 

forcuio*t  man  In  the  Six  Nations,  vl. 
143;  his  Attachment  to  the  English  In- 

ereasos,  on  alliance  of  American-  frith 
the  French,  wh<uu  ho  hate-;  IntliicnceS 
Senecas  to  yield  to  Butter's  allure- 
-.  144. 
Suffolk  county,  convention  of:  Warren 
reports  that  the  sovereign  who  breaks 
Ids  compact  with  his  people  I 
their  allegiance,  advising  a  provincial 

eoMreas.  and  desenalve  action  as  long 

a-  it  shall  be  reasonable,  lv.  389, 
Suffolk.  Karl  of,  In  house  of  Ioni- 
an amendment  to  address  "  to  ••nf'Hi'e 
the  legal  obedience  of  the  DOtonlt 
their  dependence  on   the  sovereign  uu- 
thority  of  the  kingdom,"  HI.  "■-"' ;  which 
Is  rejected  by  the  bouse,  531;  i- 
secretary  of  stale  In  place  "f  W.  >- 
inniiih.    iv.    iM7;    replies,    in    OOttM    Of 
lonls,  to  Chatham's  li,  that 

the  government  would  repeal  not  one 
of  the  acts,  but  use  every  effort  to 
bring  America  to  obedience),  H0;  says 
king  and  cabinet  are  determined  not 
to  treat  with  I  he  illegal  congress,  and 
in  no  erent  to  recognise  ooIotuM  in  as- 
SoelatSon,  T,  .'.';  writes,  with  ret 
to  hiring  Kusslan  troops,  that,  i  hi-  In- 
crease of  force  being  much  desired, 
exponas.  Is  "not  so  much  an  obje. it  at 
In  ordinary  casus,"  WJ,  !»3;  death  of,  vl. 

Suffrage,  mdversal.  Virginia,  first  state 
In  the  world,  in  separate  bOfOngbOj 
where  representation  wa»  based  on,  i. 
175. 

Sullivan,  John,  a  member  of  continental 
PCSlgresa,  fron  New  Hampshire,  dis- 
inantliH  rlii!  fort  at  Portsmouth,  Iv. 
434;  elected  brlga^ller-geni-ial  afoontl- 
ncutal  army,  a  lawyer,  ready  to  act, 


tsvzx. 


& 


as 
t* 

d-ern.^(Usina*ef~ag*- 
ta.  m  a  *ut*r  f  afar  amymUr 

~..w,  ^«k«  «(.  UU  r*mp,  an.  3»; 
)"iM  »MW|I»<.  «"»»l  ce>  Lm  1-4- 

essd,  IM;  u*  party  eUacaad  by  ji«- 
atea*,  m4  drWea  la  rowfe***,  277; 
ortfera  bit  raen  luiMfl  ft*  th«e*«elv«, 
mxJ    Mi**  If)    ■    "iiliHI,  whcte    llm* 

IM-Il;.' 
"  Kagle,"  and  en- 
duing'1-'! « i  -  i  •  «cott ;  >  olau- 
l«n(«fM  ..  «*»  an-«e> 
tween:  In  l,U  If/undUea  iiHlberadua, 
takiv  l  of  (1m  offer  bfl  U  Uf 
Iwr,  ;wi ;  lii*  gn  i  great  by 
q  A'Latna,  .Vj;  affirm*  that  l»r>J 
Mil  bfl  **•  rv«  npr*a»ed  i*. 
taking  Arnoflea,  mm)  wmiiM  art  uMq 
tlM   acta    Ihrrefur.    it ii' J    i  ln< I    -  Jmnnliih' 

■ .  :t  Maasarhiiaelta.  a«.  :aO;  at 
■  ton,  in  ootamand  m  Bflai »»  nnn- 

•  !i.  ■!    ii..  n,    >A  ,   ..ii    apprcflH  li  "f  Howe. 

■ 
t-.   J.rin   til-  dlrbriofl    to   Qwersa,  000; 

|£llrvipi|*|y     Weaken*     ill) 

■hi  i"'  s  loyalists  uii  sinU'ii 
Island,  0V3;  illvbli  and  :.:- 

low*  )il-  rout  guard  >••  be  .apturwl, 
UmI)  wine,  riling.*.!  wltli  ,«■- 
euniig  the  rlgbl  futfik;  ordered  I 
itiutfTy  wiuf  in  ■  higher  ftirrt.  bul  .11- 
oboyR  utii.  i-,  hiiiI  ill  I-  nl*  Woahlugton's 
HUanifl,  (100,007;  la  M-tatib-rl.  and  oil 
dlrlalun  rou tad,  007 ,  pi i  ■  onwai 

lehlngtoti  to  attaek  Howo  in 
Philadelphia,  if;  i  iHuraanda  diatrtol  ><t 
ItlhHlii  Ulami,  100;  detains  tnt   I 
Qaai  1. 1.  da]  ■-.  100]  oatiBQfaa  D'Hetaiog 

III        (,'i'Mrhtt        m|,|.   ,  |,        l  I..I       1,11.1-      lit,. I 

^raiii i i-  Batlaaii  end,  oon- 

1,.  ii.  i  b)  i.ii  lyette,  inaki  -  reparation 
I.  iti  hei  nrdnra;  n  in  Kb  dlf  ordered  bi 
u  i  ililiiMton  to  withdraw  in. in  tin?  laf- 
mihI,  i.m  ,  hi*  man  daw  1 t,  and  Iw  b< 

fin>  ii  ii'iM'-ii  |  (Iraana  folia  attempt  of 
irh ii.)i  hi  gel  around  bli  rtajlil  ning. 
mm. i  drive*  Hi.  in  back  i<>  their  ■..."i  . 
iii«  amy  r««t ir***  from  Ihfl  bdand,  Clin- 

h.li,  «  It  Ii  IV   <   i. f.ii  .  .in.   hi     .  I   Hi    I. 

day,  103 i  hi-  force  raited  b)  Non  Bng- 
land,  In  iwentj  days,  (•»  tan  tooueand 
in.  n  mil  iii.  pao|iM  Indignant  at  lib 
fuliuiK,     ir.j ;    oomuianda    expedition 

»Ki.lii-t  tln>  Si'iit'.  ii-  with  hi- ii.-iml  In- 
fill. I v,  812,  813;  It  falli  to  him.  in 

Ihfl  I- ■•  |     i    I  i  mi.  B,  I"  0  <>  ts   I    - 

amandmenu  in  oungrcm 

\  \- . .    ra<   ■  1 1 ■  1 1 > ■  - . ■  l -  i     bj     LaaafM    lo 

Ii  mi. in.  i  ftir  prolitnffld  ravarda, 

077  hu.i  aatflj  aottng  la  oonoerl  "ith 

Luiai  in     pi ■■  ■     I   Krank- 

lln  ii*  a  peacv  coiuiiilwloner,  :*7S. 

...   i  .;  m-i.  i  bai  leatoo  htubor,  a 
i"i  i  on  ii  pfupijaad^  i 


attasai 

•Oackad  by  T*rkaoa,  arna  I 
Aaaaf 

drflO     fwm^^mw,     tm 

aioae.  aiUboat  aat  ( 
aoaaeed  bj  C«>ni«ailW  "w  cna«al 
plague  In  Ibie  ooantry.*"  SW;  rvaadaaa 
a  party  vent  agalnat  hlai  aavder  *"*- 
tuyta,  'M;  U j.4ucd  br Clark ac*d Brra- 
riaii.  and  tbreaten*  Niaery-SU.  3»; 
attat-aed  by  Tarlct<m.  wbeaa  be  fafcaa 
t-i  retreat,  296;  capture*  Orange<barg, 
404. 

Sii|-|*t,  a  farewell,  of  mngreaa;  lb« 
lu--ilth  of  the  cDcomandrT  In  cttaf 
drunk  ;  lib  reprj  ratal r ad  wirb  anaaca, 
lapoaoi  1>>  t),...n;li;*..f  tLe  difflcuiiiea 
iliut  await  liiin.  t.  7. 

fur  Briilah  army,  penalty  fixed 
nrrffla    for    farafaning;     enemr 
aiifl'era  fur  want  of  D.-j*l  aii«l  i.irage.  n. 
If 

Bapramfl  eoort,  in  Buaton.  open.  I 
Jurnra  refuae  to  take  the  oath. 
notify  (iajfe  of  lni|">MJblliiv  of  exertia- 
Ing  ili>lr  uffl.-e  In  any  jwrt  ,-f  ti,, 
luce;  tbe  army  la  too  amaJI,  and  jurors 
will  not  anrTi 

Burrondflt  of  Borgog  na,  ft.  13;  lie  »ii[>u- 
lab  -  for  paaaagfl  of  arm]  : 
in  England,  on  oondlUoa  of  a  I 
inu'  again  in  North  Ajnerli  ;>  dm 
•A.ir;  tho  oonventlon  algned;  can 
niea  of  flurrvnitt'r,  14. 

Bwaanandaal,  nanu  of  enioui  In  I>tla- 
wnrt!,  planted   bj    I  ajj   de- 

•troyed  by  Indiana,  11.  44. 

Sweden,  only  oolony  over  plan  tori  by, 
ruined  by  aggrcouoii  of  ll*  governor, 
11.05. 

Bwadan,  Nt-w,  banks  nf  Delaware,  from 
thfl  oooan  l"  the  falls,  known  aa,  II  a*J 
ilbiu>trous  end  of ;  deacemlant*  <•(, 
i;.»|.uiHtn  blend  with  otiicr  nuUonali- 
ii.-,  56. 

s»  i  di  ->,  firm  coropnny  t'»  plant  OOlonlam, 
ii.  46;  iij-  operaUoi  by  the 

kin^'H  mlllta 
dltion,  -IT;  inilltar> 
ny  against   Dutch;  Inoreaafd  ■■mlgra- 

tl if.    h>    America;    Pennaylvanln 

tracea  Us  lineage  to,  40;  on  I  he  Dela- 
ware, iii-ii.'  nowarful  than  ibe  Dob?h, 
M;  driven  from  their  seitieuieuu  by 
the  Duton,  bo. 

hi. I.  an  old    an. I  St 
■ 
nut   tiilbt    lu    UrHtau   armlee;    uctcr 
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a«ked  for  aid  by  the  Unite*!  State*,  v|. 
82. 

S\r«cnse,  salt  springs  of,  (Uncovered  by 

Jesuit*    In    I6M.    and    upictl    by    a 

French  colon v  In  1056.  II.  61. 

Sy-'.m.  colonial,  all  Western  Europe  had 


riband  In  boHcUm,  11.398;  two  |M>went 
most  Interested  m, 
hud,  2M 


most   Interested    in.    France  and  Eng- 


System,  mercantile,  of  l(M<),  prime  conse 
of  colonial  ^dependence,  II.  200,  291: 
a  source  of  BBTOpa—  WMIj  881  :  each 
nation  permitted  to  apply  it  to  lu  own 
colonic-;  doomed,  by  its  own  destruc- 
t  i"ti ,  to  emancipate  commerce,  293. 

TaXBOT.  Silas,  assail*  the  "  Rennmmc," 
a  British  shlp-of-wnr  In  the  Hudson, 
with  a  tire-brie;  is  severely  burned, 
but  ewa|»cs  with  his  crew.  v.  404. 

Talon,  inteudant  of  ('nnnda,  U.  322;  re- 
solve*  to  spread  power  of  France,  and 
choosers*  l.it--i.n  to  hold  a  con  cress 
of  Hell  in-  ut  Fall-  of  St.  Mary,  220; 
favors     Marquette's      project     m     dtt- 

POTWing  tbe  Hlilnippf,  hoping  to 
carry  French  Hag  to  the  Pacific  or 
Gulf  of  Mrxl.-o.  :;■„■*. 
Tarleton.  a  British  officer,  attack*  Bu- 
fonl's  eoiiiniand,  and  butchers  nearly 
all.  though  suing  for  quarter;  is 
warmly  praised  by  Cornwall!*,  vl.  266, 
267;  Joins  Kawdon  near  Camden.  277; 
ordered  to  aid  of  Ferguson,  2110;  hear- 
ing of  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  r.  - 
Ens  Comwallls,  2U3;  seta  fire  to 
uses,  ftnd  destroys)  oorn  from  Condon 

to  Nelson's  ferry,  beats  the  wife  of  a 

Sneral  because  she  cannot  tell  where 
ationis,  295:  ordered  against  Sumter, 
214;  attacks  him.  and  Is  forced  to  re- 
treat, 296;  promises  either  to  destroy 
Morgan's  corps,  or  to  push  it  towards 
Kinra  Mountain,  383,  3*4;  alms  to 
break  up  assembly  of  Virginia;  suffer* 
nothing  of  Jefferson's  at  Montlcelloto 
be  injured,  II.'..  demonstrating  against 
allied  troops  at  Gloucester,  Is  driven 
off  by  French  dragoons,  barely  escap- 
ing. 425,  4'_'ii. 

Taxation,  arbitrary,  law  against.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, i  2!rj;  SVw  Kugland  planta- 
tloii  freed  from,  by  house  of  coinmons, 
340;  Kn^li-h  lawyers  doubt  not  power 
of  parliament  to  tax  America,  II.  288; 
American,  the  landed  gentry  of  Eng- 
land startled  by  Harrington's  an- 
nouncement of  its  abandonment:  Ixird 
North,  In  house,  moving  the  full  tax 
of  four  shillings  In  the  pound  on  bud, 
encounter-  discontent  of  those  who  re- 
n>einU;r  Harrington's  word*,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  that  lord's  statement*, 
r<-ndcrtng  It  harmless,  v.  106;  In 
colonies,  Jealousy  of  control  from  with- 
out centre*  in,  347. 

Taxes  on  colonies,  Imposition  of,  advised 
by  Thomas  Penn,  Governor  Dinwiddle, 
of  Virginia,  and  Governor  Sharp,  of 
Maryland,  ill.  110;  Inquiries  as  to  best 


methods  of  levying,  In  parliament, 
112  j  Fmnklln'i  argument  against,  118: 

■B*MnU  demand  for.  fioin  scnatita  of 
crown  in  colonies,  116;  various  forma 
of  taxation  proj-.|»ed.  tin-  stamp-tax 
being  generally  favored. 395.  396;  right 
of  lesUatan  to  Impose  on  colonics 
unanimously  couecdtsl  in  house  of 
commons,  114. 

T«  i,  duties  on.  In  England  given  ap.  and 
a  specific  dutv  Inipo-d  in  \nierica.  Iv. 
45;  women  of"  Boston  renounce  the  use 
of,  185;  bill  to  repeal  duties  on.  Intro- 
duced In  house,  but  fail-.  901,  882; 
inieting-  to  protest  against  im|x>rla- 
tlon  of,  In  Boston,  :>r, .  L'tls,  -■:-';  the 
case  of  the  '•Dartmouth,"  271.  •;'.'•; 
two  more  tea-ships  arrive  In  Boston, 
276;  destruction  of  three  ships'  cargoes) 
there, 280,  281 ;  ten-snips  at*  bar! 
South  Carolina,  and  Philadelphia.  281 ; 
repeal  of  tax  on,  moved  by  Hose 
Fuller,  3»3;  reply  of  ministry  tl 
.pi.-t  ion  was  simply  whether  all  British 
authority  should  1m<  taken  awi. 
Burke's  great  ■peeoh.  888,  8M  |  n ■- 
pealing  act  defeated,  306;  a  tea-ship 
--.hi  1. 1.  k  from  New  York. .WW;  bill  re- 
fusing reiteal  passes  the  commons  by 
vote  of  three  to  one,  and  by  greater 
majority  lu  lun Is,  306;  a  subscription 
started  to  pay  East  India  company  for 
tea,  but  fails',  888,  324. 

Tea-party,  the.  men  disguised  a*  In- 
diana. '  march  to  Uritlln's  Wharf. 
Boston,  and  throw  into  the  harbor  all 
the  tea  In  three  ships;  encouraged  by 
Ifaiie.iik,  Samuel  Adams,  mid  others; 
tbe  deed  enooaipUohed,  the  town 
quiet  while  tbe  news  Is  borne  to  other 

potato,  Iv.  280,  281. 

Temple,  John,  a  rumor  spread  In  I/mdon 
that  letters  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver 
had  boon  Mli->h.!il.t|y  obtained  through 
bin  ;  press  says  ho  purloined  letters  of 
Thomas  Whatelv  submitted  to  hliu  by 
latter's  brother;  tights  a  duel  with  \v. 
Whately ;  denies  "any  concern  in  pro- 
curing or  transmitting"  the  letters.lv. 
283. 

Temple,  Lord,  approve*  principle  of 
stamp  act,  HI.  451;  refits-  appoint- 
ment to  the  treasury,  460,  461  ;  and  to 
tako  office  with  Pitt,  484 ;  offers  a 
protest  against  repeal  of  stamp  a.i, 
and  defends  Greuville'*  policy,  8Mj 
his  removal  nrge«l  by  Bernanl  and 
Hutchinson,  Iv.  141;  says.  In  dobfkU 
on  B4»ston  port-hill,  that  IKHthtM  can 
justify  minister*  now  BSOBjH  DOBton 
proving  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion, 
BOO.  301. 

Ten  Broeck,  Abraham,  member  of  New 
York  assembly,  moves  to  take  into 
wniidermtjoB   the  ntoootwllim  of  the 

Seneral    congress,   but    his   motion    i» 
efeated    by    a    majority   of   one,    Iv, 
456. 
Tennessee,  people  of.  uphold  American 
independence  in  consequence  of  Indian 
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wv  Instigated  by  British,  and  nunc 
ih   ir  district  Washington,  v.  432. 

Trrnsy.  Admiral  ile,  convoys  Kocham- 
beau'e  command  to  N*ew|-irr.  vi    ;<i». 

Thacher.  Oxeubrkfaes,  rounwl  fur  people 


Engl, 

■ 


In  trial  touching  writs  of 
111.  834;  hi-*  Ideas  as  to  relatione  of 
lea  «nl.  Kugland.  42C;  poiaUoot 
results  of  prevalence  of  British  colon  tal 
system,  4*M;  his  tribute  to  Virginian*. 
47o. 

-  Msjor  SI  mom,  of  Bhode  Island. 
take*  command  of  Mini  Island  fart ; 
ftfter  brave  resistance,  wnd»  away  tie 
garrison,  vi.  1^;;  reported  to  A\aah- 
Ingi'in   aa  an  officer  uf  highest  merit. 

M, 

Thirteen  states,  the  old.  whole  Atlantic 
coast  uf,  [Hweaa^l  by  England,  ii.  09, 

Thome.  Bobert,  -»f  ISriHtoC  visits  New- 
fwinidland  In  1502,  i.  63;  propose* 
voyages  lo  the  east  by  way  of  the 
DOftb,   I-.  it n   (MB  «•-!!   MAC   the  pole, 

Thomas,  John,  commander  of  American 
troops  if  Kn\l. ury.lv.  Ml;  a  pbyslclau 
<>f  Kington,  MflfT.  elected  brigodler- 

I'»'ii'T,il  .if thi.-ht:il  ;irin>  .  (In- 
►est  general  OffleOf  of  that  .'.I'liiv. 
v   7;  made  major  -general,  and  onb-red 

ba  oommaod  in  Canada,  292;  calls 

counril  of  war,  which  votes  to  retreat 
t'»  Three  Kfvcrs:  attacked  bv  garrison 
marines,  ami  driven  In  disorder  lo 
Dencharahuult  ;  at  Sorel,  fifteen 
league*  below  Montreal,  293,  294 ;  des- 
titution and  inettielcney  of  bin  army, 
.:-•;  his  death,  2U7. 
Thompson,  Brigadier-general,  of  Penn- 

*yl\  Jtni.i.  in  command  or  four  bat- 
talion! Ht'nf  by  Washington  to  Quebec, 

\  ■_-■») ;  r.i]ii[ii;iii.i*  party  MM  tonttaea 
'1  brae  Rivers;  encounters  a  large  force 
ul  i  he  enemy,  and  Is  defeated  after 
brave  r prists  HOB,  207.  298. 

nionpaoii,  William,  ool I  of  the  eight 

paillM  of  riflemen   from   Pemisyl- 

(a;    his     second     In     ootninand. 

Eilward    Hand,  an   Irishman;    one  of 

litac«H:ilnn,  aendrloka,  famed  for  bis 

Bim  pernae  and  faUautr*,  v.  80. 

Thomson,  William,  i'. hi i ma ni laj Moultrie's 
advanced  guard  at  Kurt  Moultrie,  v. 
I'Tii;  i.    ■  iiloreed  by  Muhlenburg's  regt- 

taenl 
Three  plana  for  aattlament;  at  opening 

■  >f  j -  a ■  Ii -nr  In  November,  1777,  three 

■yateuu  "f  dealing  erltfa  America  i»r.»- 
poaad;   tbe  king  Ibr  continuation  of 

war  at  all  hazard*,  lilt  OOsotdei  tubutt, 

\i.  :.i ;  i  iiiiih.nii  for  conciliation  or 
America  by  change  of  ministry,  and 
chastisement  of  Franco;  Buckingham 
party  fur  giving  up  all  clnhns  on 
America  rather  than  continue  an 
unjmd  and  cruel  war,  M. 
Thariow,  toUeJtar-genefaJ  under  George 
111  ,  hi"  .nurse  nature  ami  bud  heart; 

Hi1'  evil  genius  "f  Lord   North  ana 

England,  and  unrelenting  to  America, 


Ir.  300;  thinks  tbe  Quebec 

ttOBj,  which  cuts  off  right  of  I 
oyrpmt  and  eacludee  m«  from  any 
share  la  government,  the  only  i«rof*r 
r  colonies.  30*;  hk>  asetaury 
honored  in  Canada  for  his  aid  in  pa— 
iug  the  Quebec  a.  *>,  pro- 

aotinces    proposal     to    terminate    th* 
slave-trade  '  Me,**   vl    2»; 

•miis  defender  of  Use  new 
lory  party,  vi.  436. 

Ticouderoga,     battle     of,     ill.      196-401; 
largest    body     of   men     of    European 
origin  ever  assemble*]  in  America,  196; 
cuntidenceof  Montcalm.  198;  encounter 
of  Isjrd   II.. wv  with    Iv    | 
death  of  Hi>w>-.  19*;  the  1 
the  breast  wor ke,  and  axe  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  199,  WO;  expedition  against, 
sanctioned  by  commission  to  Benedict 
Arnold,    It.    Mi';     P.in-.ms.    of    Con- 
necticat,    with    Samuel  Wyllys.   Silas 
Jx-aue.    and    other*,    prqb 
of;    Joined  at    Bennington    by    Kihan 
Auonj.  «<itli  "iie  hundred 

and   lift >  ;    Arnold  arrive*  with 
mission,    bat   Allen  is    el 
mender,  landing  near  fort  mIiu  eighty- 
three  men,  554;  Allen  cal 
teens;  every  man  assents ;  tht  Ameri- 
cans rush  into  the  f>>rt    A  Hi  n  •  .ills  on 
Delaplaee,  the  eommaiMi' 
forth,  or  he  will  sacriflc  Lbe 
garrison;     Delaplaee    asks    by    what 
authority;  "In  the  name  of  the  great 
Jehovah    and    tbe     continental    con- 
gress,"    answers    Alton;      IMuplace 
yields;  the  fort,  which  cost  the  Brirish 
£H,ooti.ooo,  won  In  ten  minutes  i-yaftw 
viilunteers,    without    loss;    tbe    booty 
gained,  MS;  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts request  b  <  'to  take  care 
of  tbe  conquest, 550;  whole  poyntetton 
west    of   (Jreea    Hoantalmi   eager  to 
keep  it;    Uaaaachoi  -: rates 
against  its   abandonnMnl 
uectlent  orders  one  thousand 
march  to  defence  of    Ui 
narrowly  eseai>eM  capture  by  Carb-tnn, 
v.  4i' ; ;    the   garrison    left    by   Uatea 
nominally    twenty -live    hundred,    ". 
command     or    Colonel    \\;»vnc,    *js; 
Gates  authnrUed  bj 
ate,  556;  Burguyne  enc»n< 
I'liilllfMi   selaes   mill"    ncur    outlet     Of 
Lake  tioorge.  and   Mount  Dullance  Is 
taken  posset-slon  of,  575. 

Tltului.a  servant  of  Hev. Samuel  Parrls, 
driven  to  confess  herself  a  witch,  li. 
256. 

Tobacco,  Introduce*!  h  I  by  re- 

turntng  members  of  ElaleJfb's  oniony, 
!."■-'.    .    >:;.    King  dauieHV   I 
Justiflcs  the  heavy  tax  on   it,  l 
culture  and  sale  under  the  si 
167;  hrsi  colonial  measure  of  Charles 
I    rotates    to  it.  167;   generally  used 
liiHteiwl  of  coin.  173,  tribute  of  a  penny 
on     every    pound     levied     in      Nora 
Caroliuu,  50t;  low  price  of,  Unporer- 
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ished  Virginia,  II.  11,  12;  fields  of.  torn 

op  by  uooa,  IS:   principal  co 

208;  the  legalized currency  of  Virginia, 
received  for  public  due*,  wiili  consent 
of  all  save  ClfalgJ,  111.  405. 

Tooita)  of  war.  (In-,  sounds  fn.ni  Um 
Penobscot  to  the  coast  of  Georgia; 
with  i»ne  Impulse  and  one  spirit,  the 
colonic*  spring  to  arms.  lv.  533.  BH> 

Toleration,  beginning  of  the  reign  of,  I. 

an. 

Tonyn,  governor  of  East  Florida,  writes 
to  Sir  Bonn  Clinton  at  Charleston, 
urging  an  attack  on  Georgia.  am  1  W- 
Illfltng  the  courage  and  resources  of 
South  Carolina,  v.  276. 

Tory  party,  the  new,  founded  by  Mans- 
fleld.  Northiugtou,  ami  the  lawyers,  led 
by  Edmund  Burke  and  the  Roekiug- 
hmn  ministry  ;  accepts  the  creed  which 
Granville  claimed  loU-  the  whlggismof 
the  Revolution  of  I6M8.  iii.  5ti3,  504; 
creates  a  new  opposition,  and  suggests 
extensions  of  representative  - 
5W;  change*  iiiinist ry'«  recoimnemla- 

Uon  t"  ■■ p'-ii>:iti'f«iifterem  hy  Ameri- 

can  riots  to  a  parliamentary  requisi- 
tion, 567. 

Tumi  miHitlnp.  held,  Dec.  28.  1772, 
from  the  Kennebec  to  Buzzard  •  Bay, 
i\ .  .'I- .  nbolUdiod  i.y  act  «-f  parliament, 
302,  303;  selectmen  of  Boston  reminded 
by  Gage  of  act  of  parliament  prohibit- 
ing the  calling  of,  without  nvtraor*! 
leave;  they  reply  that  tho  Dueling 
called  In  an  adjourned  one;  he  brings 
subject  before  the  council,  who  answer 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  tin 
lawyers,  iv.  375. 

Town,  Khfl  New  England,  Its  Teutonic 
origin,  I.  335,  306;  the  choice  of  a  min- 
ister, 336,  337. 

Townshend.  Charles,  enters  board  of 
trade,  "  the  greatest  master  of  Amer- 
ican affalrs/MIL  36;  his  political  DfOb- 
I'-io.  to  regulate  charters  ami  provide 
a  civil  lUt  lnde|H'iident  of  colonial  leg- 
islatures, :»"».  STi  ind-tatigable  In  study 
of  Anierioa;  nd\i-e.i  oeeupation  of 
eastern  bank  of  Ihe  Ohio.  m;  adxlsc* 
•  Rating  troops  and  money  to  train 
New  England  people,  ami  ifien  to  .-- *i j - 
quer  Canada,  110;  urges  application  of 
mutiny  bill  to  colonial  militia,  111  ; 
tic  lies  Ki!iiii'nt  to  point  out  one  Amer- 
lcan  gri'-v  aii'-f.  Ill;  made  secretary  nt 
war,  2H0;  »l'-iir-  adnlnlatcattoo  of 
Aiuerlea,  ami  reecho*  secretaryship 
of  board  of  trade,  2m,  205;  becomes 
tint  lord  of  trade  with  large  powers, 
361 ;  hit)  policy  toward  colonies  fixed. 
862;  bound  to  raise  large  American 
revenue  by  taxation  of  colonies;  the 
charters  to  yi'i  1  to  OBI  ".vsieui  of  gov- 
ernment; an  American  utamllng  amn- 
io be  maintained  by  the  coloni'**;  the 
navigation  acts  to  be  enforced,  302-365; 
retires  from  cabinet,  367;  decline* 
to  act  under  Grenvilie.  372;  urged 
by    the   king   to    take  seals   of  south- 


ern  department    under    Cumberland, 

•■II  ts     I  "ll.-   0|    t.till- 

ton.  hoping  to  become  secretary  of 
cmmles,  5*>i;  advocates  the  depriva- 
tion of  America  of  Its  contradictory 
charters:  unless  this  was  done,  he 
i  feel  OOmpoUod  to  withdraw 
frnm  the  udmliilsiratiou,  lv.  7;  !»•- 
comes  chancellor  of  the  exeheipier 
under  Pitt;  his  HU-dopraclaUoa  and 
fine  promises,  14.  10:  devises  a 
scheme  for  a  board  of  customs  in 
Ani.rha.  to  obtain  a  fowl  for  tin 
li^t  ami  concentrate  powor,  h  88  j  lord 
Of  tht-  ascendant  afier  Chatham's 
eclipse;  his  ainblllou  and  oline«piloiiM- 
ness,  38;  assumes  to  dictate  colonial 
jtolicy  to  the  ministry.  38;  an  .-:(.. rl. 
made  (■>  reniOTB  liim.  SB,  39;  "steals" 
his  hill  for  American  rvTeUM  Quoflgb 
both  houses  of  parliament.  BO;  remains 
In  cabinet,  treating  every  tiling  In  j-si, 
55;  seized  with  fu\er,  ami 

TowiUMMUdi  George,  commands  brigade 
in  Wolfe's  army,  ami  claims  credit  of 
capitulation  or  Quel -or,  iii.  227;  re- 
turn.-, home  t..  advooate  governing 
AjSerloi  bl  coiiecutiuling  power  In 
England.  227. 

Townshend,  Thomas,  takes  home  -!»•- 
partmcut  in  Shclburne's  administra- 
tion, vl.  4.v_*. 

Tracy,  general  of  French  regiment  sent 
to  Canada,  II.  322. 

l't  ftdi -.  Of  Virginia.  statistics  of,  L  161; 
•hip*  forbidden  t.<  trad.-  with 
Virginia,  Barbados,  &c,  102;  lll-erty 
ot.  . »rlcred  by  Virginia  to  oven  I  uris- 
tlan  nation.  174  ;of  Massachu*  it  s.  with 
the  Chesapeake  ami  Hudson  1 
2«9;  of  New  England,  4"»2.  1§$\  at- 
leinpt  of  English  merchants  to  m- 
force  laws  of,  against  Massachusetts, 
474.  475;  acta  or.  everywhere  evaded, 
uiel  . -.[-■.  i.dly  in  New  York,  ii  04; 
colonial,  eagerness  of  parliament  to 
interfere  with;  all  qnoetlonc  "I,  de- 
elded  from  [H.int  of  \ie\v  of  English 
commerce  and  landholders,  2*2:  act 
pnsfied,  giving  Euglnml  inonop. 
courts  of  vice-admiralty  set  up  In 
America,  883]  export  of  wool  ami  wool 
fabrics  prohibited,  SM  ;  export  of  rice 
ami  molasses  profalMwd,  886|  tlHM 
laws  evaded  b|  OolonlOB,  280,286;  en- 
forcement of,  chief  cause  of  dlacon* 
lent,  iii  284;  proceedings  in  admiralty 
DOOMS,  284,  286. 

Tradesmen,  of  Boston,  efforts  of  royal- 
ists to  win  them  over :  meeting  of,  ad- 
dressed by  one  who  recommends  for 
OOnaftderaUOD  the  manner  of  paying 
for  the  lea,  but  Warren  UOWI  Kbal 
payment  In  any  form  would  open  the 
way  to  general  compliance,  iv. 

Transfer  nf  government  and  patent  to 
inhabitant*  •>(  Ma»-.i.  ■hu-.-tts  Buy 
colony)  1.  275;  effects  of  this  change, 
275. 

Treaties  of  commerce  to  bo  offered  by 
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congresa  to  Prusaia,  Aiwlrla,  Bad  Tus- 

.  end  their  buoenes  invoked  to 

Si  ■  hi    of    Busss 
■  ■ 
-li  .wii    for   an   offensive  alliance  with 
Km  a  against  Great  Uri t- 

1*111.  I 

with    France;    K.(>.    B,    it;-., 

a treaty  «>f  amity  and  commerce,  and  an 
eventual  defeiudve  treaty  of  alliance 
Concluded  between  klngi'f  Kmi! 
American  c<niiiiil**louer*.  vl.  Bfl 

i.i  in-.  —  Um  *t»otuts  utOMpendeaes  "f 
Hi.-  states  recognised  as  essential  •.■ml  of 
the  defensive  alliance;  guarantee*  of 
[•refill  possesAioiis;  a  nut-ret  act  re- 
serve* to  Spain  the  right  to  accede  to 
UM  i t'.i'i.--,  90]  Mffl  "t,  received  with 
salUfactioii  at  St.  Petersburg.  09; 
chief  OaUBSOf  the  movement  of  intel- 
lectual   freeflow,    71:    banana    of,    to 

I '  itii  ■-.  J   M;i(.s.    pljonhf,  76. 

'I'm mi>  between  Prance  anil  Spain. 
signed;  luprovudone;  modifies  treaty 
Ihi  ween  Fi  :nii  i-  and  UM  United  States, 
the  Latter  gaining  right  to  make  pMM 
whenever  Ureal  Britain  will  recog- 
DlM  their  independence,  i 

Tn-aiy  of  pence  at  Albany,  iii.  37:  South 

OaroUiu  ropreounted  lot  Ant  time,  57. 

6*;    inaiiy    Indian    tribes    present    and 
friendly;  jkmicu  agreed  on,  58. 
Treaty    "f   peso*    between    the   United 
State* and  Great  Britain;  not  a  coin* 

Eromine  nor  a  compulsory  compact. 
in  it  Gtm  tolutl  w  and  penuaueui  aet- 
clement  of  qusetl  mm  at  issue,  vi.  483; 
its  afloat  mi  ihith  nations,  WS,  484. 
Ir..t>  of  Russia,  Swwlen.  and  l>en- 
iiuiik;  Um  thins  agree  to  *up|tort 
tin**  another  agalna)  attack*  bj  ropli- 
aa||   :iml   oUmi    in' hi-,  Hid    to  protect 

■hip*  loo.  vl.  359. 

Ti..ii>  with  France,  plan  of,  adopted  by 
eongraat;  It*  teimn,  v.  4oy,  4IU;  Frank  - 
lln,  Deuiiu,  and  Arthur  Ivc  appointed 
(•iiciirin--i"!i<'i  -  .  Franklin  pro|n«H.-h  that 
iiitv  i»-  empowered  to  tnnl  Ibr  peace 
wiili  Finland.  4ln;  assured  bj  vex« 
genne*  ..1  Interest  Of  Franco  in  their 
,  In.-  .t»k*  Franklin  for  a  paper 
on  condition  of  America,  and  addatual 

I  hey  may  cm  ininii'-.ile  I'reidv  Willi  UM 

Spanish  ambaiwtor,  B0;   um  Boao- 

i-h  minister  favor*  active  aid  to 
AnnTi.,1.  .'i.M;  toiuiiiisslouers  ask  Vor- 

n a  foreign!  ■bipsol  the  Hue,  arUl- 

Tery,  and  mnakete,  un  the  ground  that 
tin.-  minimi  1. 1.1I  inttT.-i  of  the  three 
DSXton*,  Frame,  Spain,  and  America, 
1-  the  .same,  5_'.i;  the  king's  answer, 
refusing  open  supplies,  imi  promising 
secret  tUCCor,  .V.M,  ."._'(;  n.iiiiin-i  »neis 
1  act  with  farmers-general  to  fur- 
nish bfty-slx  thousand  hogsheads  of 
tObaOOO,  And  receive  on  account  an 
advance  Of  ji  million  11  v  res,  3114. 
Trecothlck,  head  04  c<.tiiniluee  of  Aruer- 
i'  hi  ni'  it  ll.ilil",  remonstrate*  with 
TowiiBheiid,    and    proposes    that    the 


army  shall  be  wltlnlrawn  frooi  . 
ka,  wl  nevitol, 

lr.*«j  j»rofioaearei»ralordutyan  team 
houte  of  cvoimone,  301. 

Tt.-nr,  William,  messenger  of  Virginia, 
Unds  FreiM  b  Dg  at   Pfopua, 

and  replace*  (beu  »ith  KugiUh,  iii. 
61. 

Trenton,  army  to  be  uaed  against,  about 
tbon— <1;     vTaanlAgton   detalna 
fix  hundix-J  men  a:  a,  under 

Maxwell,  to  baraa»  UM0J»cui>  :  1 
at  Mount  Holly,  to  engage  the  atirn- 
llon  ol   Dnoop;   1'utuam,  at  lm»t   luin- 
ut.*,  to  lead  farot  from  i'hii^.i.-iphU; 

ii«kod   to  command    m... 
of  2,009  troope   from    Bristol, 
Ca*lwalader  marche*  to  lhmk  - 
4T^*i  and  with   hi*  men   waits  for  the 
tl'iaiinn  ice  to  open  a  latasage;  V*ib- 
ingtou  Iwgins  crosalug  at  Mackonker** 
ftirry,  1  i  ..f  QBtea*l  rtxrre- 

180,  I?);  a  Hootan  ptwt  *t- 
1  kptein  Auderaon,  rccon- 
noltiiag  Trenton,  Mid  u  HeHhui  fon« 
Milt  out;  ltall  com iuinw  bll  rcveU:  at 
3  a.m.  American  troops  had  all  crossed 
the  Delaware,  l*-l;  the  Head  to 

?nlet;  ll*  outer  pickets  attacked  by 
t'oMhing  ton's  par(>.  nod  Heaslan 
);uard  pul  to  Bight;  nxdaf  of  Aamv> 
..hi-  tbrUdi  BeseuuM  t"  forin;  Kali's 
auempC  to  escape  fulled,  and  hi* 
.-ti.r<  to  reoovec  um  unrn:  Mkrtaate 

Ol  Il'--ini-.  nr-nrly  aU  of  Kail's  BMB" 
mind  ciipiurcd  with  cuiiiuui,  small 
itiins,  &.  .,  1- ;,  1-1. 

Trevett,  draws  off  the  "lily  fii:ld-|»leco 
envod  by  patriot*  at  BunV-r  Hill.  It* 
KU, 

Triumvirate,  executive  powers  ol  B 
government  Intrusted  to,  aftei  Bute's 
reslgnatian,  —  UreuvfUe,  Ekremont, 
and  UallfaJt,  iii.  908;  laugbea  at  as  a 
mliiUterlal  Cerberna,  37s;  bas  neltaec 
l>opulaiity  ii<>r  Height  in  p&rllaiuciit, 
388,  BBS. 

British,  ordered  lo  Boston,   iv. 
101;    de»ert   In    great    numbers,     l_n; 
four  rcyiiiienin  w  it  h  nothing  t*>  >l-i.  .md 
no  quai  ten  fui  nlshed  bj    Uai 
Botta,  139,  131;    Dalrvmple'i  or 

prepare  fur  hi.  attack,   184;  com 
in-     without  order   from   civil    magis- 
iriite,  and  'lespiscl  us  barnkHMi 
186;  magistrates  read)  to  enfori 
1;lw  a>:aniBi  them,  bui  Uie) 
by  their  otllc*.Ts.  lr*G;  insult  the  i 
and  lire  upon  them,  187-190;  I 
Preatou'i  command   foe  punicipatlou 
Bei  en  found  guihv 
of  majMlaugbter.  *9»;   i.in  i^alialng 

theqil  u  tiii'  1.  nni.-luee«i 

lu  parliament,  807;  two  nuinmilt  eu- 
camped  'ii  Beaton  oonmon,  and  re-en- 
roroaUMHiti  sent    to   the   castle,    341; 

largo  addition*  lo  force  on  ll 

348;  encourattrd  to  provoke  the  ; 
that  they  might  have  cause  lo 
host  1 11  ties,  490 ;  four  regjBBenla  ordered 
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from  Boston  to  Now  York,5U;  British 
ofltesr*  in   Boston  "lure  not  order  » 

Bally;  oAoars  shrink  from  avowing 
their  own  act*.  S98j  lahsmflll  Of  their 
confinement,  and  determined  to  lay 
iii.-  country  waste,  ©02. 
TrinulMiIi.  Jonathan,  deputy  governor 
of  Cmiiiecllcut,  foresees  a  greater 
change  for  A  meriea  :  his  charac(orisl  ics 
ami  opinions;  believes  tbat  violent 
methods  will  hapten  a  separation,  while 

the  eonneetton  of  eotonle*  with  Eng- 
land can  be  preserve*!  by  gentle  one*, 
If.  50;  thinks  it  hanl  to  break  connec- 
tion with  mother  country,  but,  when 
she  tries  to  enslave  us,  the  BlDSBSl 
union  moot  be  dissolved,  IS*;  writes  to 
Washington,  enjoining  strength  and 
courage,  ami  supplicating  €«•»<!  in  his 
behalf  f.  II.  writes  that.  in*  'wing  our 
cause  is  righteous,  uml  trusting  Heav- 
M*i  support,  hu  does  not  greatly  dread 
what  the  enemy  can  <lo,  3«9;  calls  out 
nine  regiments  (in  addition  lo  fivesonl  |. 
and  ut go*  all  to  volunteer,  869;  hu 
Irreverent  figure  touching  the  pardon 
of  sins,  :>!'■< ;  In  the  darkest  hour,  says, 
for  himself  ami  hia  people,  "We  are 
determined  to  luaintaiu  our  cause  to 
the  la-t  extremity."  Afigj  thinks  he 
must  be  blind  *  ho  i-auuot  see  the  hand 
ol  i'mvidcuce  hi  the  event* of  the  war, 
vi.  !."■;.  .Ii.-'i-  Washington  with  the 
opinion  that  hu  wilt  obtain  all  he  needs, 
414. 

Tratli,  Its  power  as  shown  In  the  en- 
I'laiH-hi-i-Tii'-nri  of  Christianity,  87. 

Tryou,  governor  of  North  Cannula,  per- 
secutes Husbands,  elected  by  Orange 
coiiniy,  .11;  tries  10  secure  passage  of 
a  severe  ri.it  act,  1:15;  reputed  the 
ablest  govemoi  in  the  colonies;  irans- 
I.-if.-l  to  N'»  Vork,  215;  dares  not 
detain  Husbands,  but  conspires  with 
chief  justice  to  get  lillll  Indicted  lor  a 
pretended  libel;  but  grand  Jul  >  rafttM 
|0  lind.  and  the  prisoner  Is  set  free, 
21*;  call*  another  court,  and  obtains 
Jurors  ami  witnesses  to  suit  him,  218; 
to  raise  funds,  creates  a  paper  i-nr- 
riDflJi  219,  220;  marches  to  Orange 
county,  destroying  as  be  goes,  and  to 
the  Oroal  aJamanoe:  attacks  and  dJs- 

Crses    '•regulators;"   Joins   Waddel; 
ues  proclamation.  Inviting  every  one 
to  shoot  Husbands,  Hunter,  and  other 

leading  "renlatorsi"  fails  for  Hew 

York  -ays    (Jreat    Britain 

DMMI  put  forth  all  her  power  to  bring 

349;  from  a  ship- 

otu.tr   in    New   York,   recommends    s 

Mp  irate  petition  to  peoplaof  thai  pror- 

luce.  v.  140;  plots  With  royalist  mayor 
of  New  York  lo  raise  an  Instil 
In  uid  of  Howe,  to  seise  Washington 
and  his  chief  officers;  some  of  hi- 
asjents  inspected  of  Intentions  against 
Washington's  lue;  the  plot  dla 
307;  Germain's  favorite  officer  in  re- 
cruiting hi  Ameiiea,  M4 ;  leads  a  pil- 


laging   expedition    to    Connecti.ii'; 

Elunuara  and   burni    New    Haven:    at 
utl  n  a  v<' ii,  in-  men  sredj  Iveti  to  their 

ships;  rolis  ami  sets  tire  to  Kairlnld 
ami  Oreeti  Farms;  burns  Norwalk, 
and  tvpfOsV  he-  mli  lUHaurs  for  ingrat- 
itude; alms  at  New  London,  but  Is 
recalled  to  Now  York  by  dlsn- 
Slonv  1'oint;  loses  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  \\   109,  HO. 

Tryon  county,  N  Y..  husbandmen  ofj 
strike  the  nrst  blow  toward  Ilur- 
goyne's  defeat,  r.  5i*3. 

Tucker,    Joslah,    dean    of    Glou- 

writes  u  wise  book  "ii  [lie  inter*'?.!  of 
Great    Hritain    In    regard    to   c 

and    the   mean-,    of    KHpiu    on    g I 

terms  with  them;  flttdS  but  one  solu- 
tion ol'  (he  ditll- nit y .  —  to  declare  the 
American  colonies  free  and  Indej. in- 
dent, Iv.  298;  tries  to  show  that  art  i\ 
Britain  will  loss  nothing  by  nmounc- 

lllg     her     colonies,     ami     trading     with 
them   as  an    IndepOtuhnil    nation;    li  1st 
argument    praise<]   in    verse  b>    - 
Jeiiyns,  and  npntorad  by  MsMmskl,  tt 

111;   Ban   that  every  in  in   is  convinced 
tbat  colonies    must    become    LndapM- 
dent,  and    agrees  with    Franklin    and 
Adams  that  now  1*  UlS  ttttu 
Tupac  Amaru,  descendant   of  'he   Incas, 

tnpportS  in.-iirreiti.in  in  PefH,  •  I 
I'm-  It,  at  age  of  tweiit  y-three.  predicts 
freedom  of  American  colonics,  ill,  44; 
Ids  character,  and  ideas  of  the  human 
race;  Insists  on  freedom  ol  oplnl  m  snO 
industry,  3i'l;  would  make  trad'-  I'r-o 
between  man  and  man.  ami  nation 
and  nation,  325;  explains  to  Hume  the 
onward  movement  of  r  t > •_-  human  race, 
and  how  the  world  Is  mnvitig  (•• 

Jiler  condition,  1».  uO;  antldpati  -  with 
"V  I  lit:  separation  of  American  eolo- 
uies  from  England.  208;  made  minis- 
ter of  marine,  anl,  a  little  later,  of 
S,  Sttj  1 1 i  — -  promise  of  self-sa«'rl- 
flce  to  lbs  king,  *Ki;  maile  by  exlgen- 
r\<-  ..f  hi-  p»-.|!|oii  :i  partisan  of  cetii  i  al 

unity  of  jMiwer;  looks  to  nnobstruoted 

Ciwor    (of    good    government;    would 
sve   no    bankruptcy,    no   increase  of 
taxes,    no    new   loans,    307;    optionee   a 
war  with  Gre  it   Britain,  t.  v..  \    ippo- 
sition  of  ariitooraej  to  hi*  reform 
gives  hi»  view- on  American  qoeetion, 
advising  psaos,  2S8-22V;  one  ol  1 1 
to  pradsn  and  desire  American  bade- 
pendetiw.  JOB;   dismissed   by  tie 
in  him  Krenoh  in..narchy  l»Jst  it*  truest 
support,  ami   onl>  eheek   U  rising  en- 
thusiasm lor  America,  M& 
Turkey,  accedes  to  ttoerian  declaration 

of  principles  of  neutrality,  v(.  360. 
Turkish  empire,  u dec  1m  the  course  of 
American  aflalra;  it»  border  proi  tat  es 
left  at  msrey  ol  theti  nstohoors,  and 
eome  English  statesmen  desire  peace. 
In  order  Dial  England  inaycx'ii  a  i- 
thoritv   on    the    It  ^phurus  ami  wlthlu 

the  Kiudjw,  it  81. 
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TSMUMMi  hsflgnaDl  at  ''ii<T"a<*hnients 
of  l»r- -| irj--'  '111:1.  i--tll   the 

PsJatme  astihnnenta,  ii    :w. 

.1.    and    eight    hint- 

drad  oaptared.  385;  banted  n  nTortfa 
III  liana,  fllJ  hostile  ones  withdraw 
to  Oneida  Lake,  and  become  the  Sixth 
N  •lion,  aw,  .186. 
Two-panny  aci.  the,  permitting  pay- 
BSnl  Of  due*  In  tobacco,  negatived  In- 
king In  council,  iil.  40,%. 

i.  mi:*,  dwell  south-east  of  Cherokee*: 
•  lain  to  bo  the  oldest  Inhabit 
tns  rogton  around  Augusta,  ii.  m. 

_■  ui«.  tiiu  ally  of 
i  - 1 1 r _  i    :in. 
Underwood,  John,  eoraniaader  of  Hutch 
troops  in  war  »iMi  AJgyihina;  hto  ex- 
I- -ri.-h. ■-■  in  [t-wt'-n.  ii    ;.I.  "..'. 

Union,  religions,  id.-  bulwark  of  Maesa- 

expscted   attacks  of 
EngHafa  bSerarefay,  i  193;  Aral  tenden- 

clex  towards,  of  colonic*.  II.  17:  of  "col- 

Miu- 1  <>n  the.  main"  attempt*').  UL  tt; 

kaj  do  not  u .  api   ini  UatJou  •■> 

moot  Indian  chief*  at  Albany.  49;  re- 

beeanna  colonics  would  not  place 
their  concentrated  wrrfu^t h  andaraa- 
ihorlty  Independent  of  tbemaelree,  119: 

tli.'  only  rellel  ("<>•  i 

Otis,  4*1;  the  cry  throuifhout  Ami-ri<-a. 
after  defeat  oft*n  Importation,  iv.  2*2. 
United  Provinces,  their  marltlini 

Sises,  11.  :r»;    political   and   n 
(Terences  in,    '.K;    re-conquer   Amerl- 
cun   ik<mm*«w1oh(*,    while   struggling   for 
oxlM'-iH -<_■;    jti.ifs   of   Lout*    XIV.    and 

ii.    against;    pnbUo    virtue 

-  ihcm.  7.1;  ht-n-isin  of  people,  and 
naval  prowaaa,  7fi,  77;  peace  concluded 
with  hngland,  and  rights  of  neutral 
flags  established;  disappear  Ikon 
Aim  rii  an  history,  to  rise  up,  a  century 
l» it.- 1.  to  vindicate  D  ladoni  of  the  seas, 
77;  friends of  intellectual fraanoan j  no 
longer  a  maritime  power,  ill.  310;  U'll- 
Haui's  acct'XMoTi  tO  throna  Of  England 
to  their  political  weight;  I 

.  and  the  stadhnldcr*  Dart]  ;<  nd 
i  monarohiaaj  forma;  the  patri- 
ot- bate  England,  and  grow  leas  Je.nl- 
<>ti-  of  Prance.  SIS. 
I'liiied  State"  of  America,  conquest  of, 
(tiiti.  ulii.-  nf.  v.  :«;,;  v  a*tne**  <«f,  prc- 
v-  hi-  I-.  :»l  -.  ami   the  sen- 

tlni.  mi  af  anity  i-  only  In  the  germ,  vl. 

Ing  pi  IncipM) 
mi to  power;  spit  it  of  aogragatjon  In- 
ert U  :  adopt  the  principle 
of  tin*  ali-anomolng  unity  of  society, 
U;  ia  na  aeoentt  protei  tlon 
Of  Ajnariea,  and  owes  It  allrgtooee; 
each  state  tort-main  a  *-.■•. errign,  and 
tfaoli  union  only  an  al  Manna,  if:  with 
consent  of  all  atatea  hut  Virginia,  an 

3 mil  rota  m  oongreaa  given  bo  each, 
;  rights  nf  king  mid  congress  coin- 
P  ired,  > ;  c  ingress  Jealous  ->r  a  itaml- 
llig  army,  and  leaves  to  each  state  ex- 


elusive  power  orer  Its  milrtfca.  an.  Si; 
tin-  power  to  maka  Mace  i 
make  treatiea,  *c. ;  their  rfgftn  eo  aaaka 
1 1  mcTce  wunanwl  ay  awwr 
of  states  orer  import*  aaal  cap****; 
rights of  CMlnlng  money,  keeping  awta, 
i  rwi  by  cungiua>  wtlh  lb*  samssa; 
ea<;h  state  retains  its  sor-*T-rtg*»tT  as*4 
all  p-iwi-r  not  eiprvsaly  iJch-gilenV  3X ; 
no  veto  power  in  coacresr*;  p-awrrs  4 
states;    assent   of    eierr   state  aooie 
sary  to  acceptance  of  arrhiha  of  csav 
federation;    confe-Ieratlon     eaahaifka 
four    capital    results.    XI:    wksrJosa  «f 
M-ttU-m.-ntofrelatiomnf  I 
to  natural   rights  of  ! 
Jects  dlsfranchiseT-aent,  and 
distinction  of  classes;  re-aUty  given  f> 
the  union,  by  tbe  article  securing  to 
free  Inhabitants  of  each  state  ail  prfv- 
Uegea  and  Iramnuitlee  nf  free  cttueaa 
In   the  several   atatea.    33;   article*  sf 

aun fader ataon  suAus<«l  with  ksaa*  of 
largest  liberty  to  man.  unknown  hi 
Greek  system.  34;  first  effort  bv  farm 
n  general  union  a  failure,  and  wby: 
H-iiiiiuent  of  nati-tnality  forming,  ana 
fraroera  of  confeilerutloo,  whiie  rtcrg- 
nhdng  no  "pe«m*e  of  the  CaUsd 
States,"  avow  purpose  to  avcure  fcr 
• . -xlsu-nce  a*  a  free  pirata* 
35;  in  p-MMcs»|.>n  of  the  Ohio  *n4  Wt 
t-nnk  of. Mississippi,  fr-.m  Fittsimrgaarf 
Kaskaskin  to  Spanbrh  boondarv  <f 
]■'..;:  la,  l«;  Otab  t^glunlng  and  ttan? 
growl  I 
Unity  of  mankind,  asaenlon  ot  the  dhv 
tlnctivo  character  of  Chrletian  reUg- 
lon,  in.  6. 

Usher,  John.   sondn-Iaw   of   A  Urn.    ap- 

Jolntad    ii- Miciiajii-guveroor  of  San 
lami-shlro,  II.  233. 
L'tr.'.'lit.   treaty  of,  close*    the   a 
wars  for  the  balam 
scatters  seeds    of    - 

.  by  lnanguratj  '  r  coav 

DMrctal  atlvantages,  388;  it*  cua**- 
qnenceatoSpain,  Belgium,  and  FYais:#, 
SM,  989;  give*  lai 
America,  tram  France  to  KngUmL  bat 
lea\t'-*  m.inv -|m*-.:i'.(i-  that  ■ -.uid  nut 
be  amicably  adjusted,  393. 

Vaca,  Cabexa  de,  with  Xarraoa.  cast  <m 
an  Island  on  the  Texas  coast,  L  33; 

-        ra,  3.1. 
Valley  Forge,  chosen  bj   w 

wluier  quarters  of  the  ar; 

half-nake<l  and   shovleaa   troops 

thatchad  hnla.  41. 
Van,  iu  house  of  commons,  declare*  that 

the  offence  of  Ami  igrunl. 

and  that  lin-u.-n  ..ught  t«  bedotroied, 

Van  Berckel,  pensionary  of  Am«t^nlsm, 
a  friend  "f  France,  vl.  iil ;    writ- 
'•  we  desire   le«gnes  <•(  .null-    m>l  o  m- 
rnerce  "  with  tin-  n< 

Van  Capelleo  t«'i  .|,  i 
an   end   to   system    of   villeinage  in 
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Ornryaael,  in  spite  of  the  nobility,  tI. 
207. 
Yundaiia,  Franklin's  Inchoate  nroTtaee, 

stretches  from  the  Allcghauic.- 
tucky  River,  If,  419 
Vane,   Henry,  the  younger,  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  I.  90a.  3U4 ;  luemlter  of* 
OOOncfl  for  American  colonies,  ."■ll  :  in- 
strumental   In  tanking   Rhode  Hand  :i 

political  state.  :tt.'»;  "the  ibeel 
of  Bbodfl  Island."  Mfj  after  Kestora- 
tion,  it 'ih en ■-  to  !il»eral  cause,  and  fall* 
fr-»jn  (lie  attic  t  Ions  of  (he  English  peo- 
ple, 07:  anticipates  every  threat  prlm-l- 
pie  of  the  modern  reform  mil,  40»*;  re- 
sets  nanrpatloai  "f  GnauraU)  who 

Unprteaueahlm,  *oH;  bin  hut  bourn  and 

axeontJon,  4i>y,  4io. 

Van   Rensselaer,  KUIaen,  bis  possessions 

In  Delaware.  II.  43. 
Van  Twiller.  WuuLer,  governor  of  New 

Motherland,  soooeedlng  fcftnalt,  li.  *;>. 
V»n    Wart,    Isaac,  of  Ureeuburg.    N.Y.. 

aid*  Paulding  In  the  seizure  of  Andre, 

rJ  W7. 

Varncy,  Lord,  who  had  gratuitously 
brought  Uurko  Into  parliament,  l.illn 
lnu>  debt,  and  tells  hU  borough,  If, 
428,  4J». 

Varutuu,  a  brigadier-general  of  Rhode 
Ubmd.  proposce  to  eniamlpate  the 
•la vet  in  that  state.  If  they  will  enlist; 
his  scheme  aooeplon,  rt.  44. 

Vaudreull,  Marquis  of,  governor  of  Can- 
ada, conciliate*  I  lie  Irotpiols,  and 
make*  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Sono- 
cas.  II.  373. 

Vaudreull,  tho  younger,  assaults  Fort 
WilJIitm  Henry,  but  U  repulsed,  ill. 
Ititi,  167. 

Vaiighan.  Robert,  commander  of  Kent 
Island,  I.  193;  desire*  that  Maryland 
house  of  burgesses  should  be  separated, 

HO. 

Vaughan,  a   British  officer,  storms  and 
takes  Fort*  Clinton  and  Montgomery  . 
marauds  on   the   Hudson,  but 
pUshes  little,  vi.  9. 

VergeimcH,  bis  prophecy  as  to  effects  of 
cvwdon  of  Canada  to  France,  1U,  305; 
In  eliargt'uf  furelgii  ftflalll  under  L"Ula 
XVI.;  bl»  career  marked  by  nusiera- 
Iiui.  \ i^ihinee.  and  Mu-i'i'iut;  explain* 
to  lymisX  VI.  thai  ingress 

contains  the  germ  of  a  rebellion;  that 
France  had  nothing  to  fear  but  Chat- 
ham's return  topower.lv.  4-10,  n 
Ing  news  of  Hanker  Hill,  says.  "Two 
more  such  victories,  and  England 
will  have  no  army  left  In  America,"  r. 
57;  does  not  err  in  Judgment,  '.-I  ,  pro- 
motes interests  of  America  steadfastly, 
his  Influence  gradually  overcoming  tho 
scruples  of  the  ki  .   advises 

LouU  XVI.  ii"  to  necessity  uf  defence 
against  England,  306;  sees  small  re- 
sults of  British  campaign  In  Aim  riOa, 
but  Louis  XVI.  is  not  disposed  to 
take   an\     ■  J  •  ■  i  ■  I  -  ■-  J    steps,    »7»; ,    receive* 

American  couiiuisBiouurs,  Oi'J;   novor 


■ins  an  a  belligerent 
:   propneoa  to  admit   Araei  \i  in 

DrlVBtMn  only  when  In   distress,  fllfll; 
■n    .January   or   February.    177s. 
as   the   time  when    FflUMM  IWi    Sjnin 
must  j'in   in  ivur,  or  U  n 

Sret   the   loci   opportunity,   B38;   asks 
tncriealj  t>OPIPll»aVlOWl    I 

■'s  share  In  the  uherlea,  r|  H; 

ds*8ns*«*  quest!  ui   of    Fn  in  t.    alliance 
with  colonics  with   Marquis  D*Oaaaii, 
adviser  lor  Spalu,  and  the  t« 
a  plan,    58;    sure    of   oo-operatl  i 

Spain,  but  fears  that   Florid  i's 

of  Invading  Knriaml  will  roooln  too 

1 1;| .   refus.  •   - 
poaal  that  after  jware  England  snail 
hold  NOW  For*  and  Rhode  Island.  177; 
protoata  against  Spain's  offer  of 

UOn  DO  ba-i»  of  a  truce.  1*1;  "-■•lids 
draft  of  convention  to  Spain,  granting 
all  she  auks,  luit  Insisting  on  in 
douce  of  tho  statoo,  181;  says  c  ■■■ 
haaoolyonoeoorao,  to  refuse  to  listen  to 
any  prop  addon  f"r  poacoi  eicow  i--  m  d 
with  Pranoe  as  well  as  America.  11*3, 
ll»7;  attempts  a  ooni|>romlse  with  Eng- 
land, on  bosasofa  truce  of  at  least  twen- 
ty year-,  in  which  South  Carolin 
Qenrgla  shall  remain  to  tatter  in  return 
tot  evnt  nation  of  Mow  York;  complains 
tlcii  .hi  ■  \  ----iv  c  share  of  bnrdona  <>( 
the  war  hill  on  Fran.  •■.  8T1  ,  oonplaina 
of  -lohn  Ailamsasanctul»arra-*lug  ne- 
gotlator,  178;  sayi  of  wrondor  at 
Yorktown,  ••  History  ofl'ers  few  exam- 
ples of  a  success  so  complete."  430; 
wishes  America  an>l    'ranee    to  treat 

rtlreotly  and  sknuitani-ini-iy  with  Eng- 
land, 442;  aeos  that   Franc   needs  re- 
pose, and  to  get  release  from  > 
randy  to  niakeaacrlflceson  the  part  of 

France,  and  t..-\;.it  them  from  A ri- 

ca,47.'i;  write-  Lasorne  th  i 
not  bind  UoolsXVL  to  prolong  ta 
i"-iv  tin  pretensions  of  the  -t;itesaa  to 
boutidath  >  and  naberloa.  *-*•  afl  I 

Verhulst,  William.  »nc  t-eds  Mav  -i-  gov- 

ernorofKow  Kethorlaitd,  li.  10, 

v.  rmonti  tori  Itory  od^"i  IsJni 
New  xork,  and  royal  ooTonior  Wont- 
worth  "i  Son  RnnipsJuro,  hi    i-    u); 

afooe  to  rabnill  tojm 
Hon  of  New  York,  and    d 
pondonea  "f  their  state;  expiTt  to  DO 
receive*!  into  union;  but   ■ 
claims    the    Intention    of    recognising 
them,  v.  671;  organic  law  adopted   by 
convention     of,    677;    Introduction    of 
system  postponed  after  leased  Ti.on- 
deroga;  council  of  safety  of.  asks  *id 
of  MassacbUM'ttJ*  and  New  H;»Ili|>-hire, 
07**;  ap|ili'-  fir  ;.dini-.-i..n  as  a  atate; 
il  by  southern  opposition,  on  the 
erounit  that  hor ndwlssfnn  will  destroy 
balanc'  ■>(  powor  between  the  ti 
tlons;  has  to  wait  till  a  southern  fttttO 
could  iw  reeelve-l,  » I 

V.  i  j ■  1  .nick's  Point,  lnglurlously  surren- 
ders, vl.  208,  200. 
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Veto  power,  censes  to  bo  used  In  Eng- 
land.  (Hit   applied    (ti   ;il!   .■,|.,„|,  •■ 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  i-i  tnd, 
exerci«.«l  by  HatefalntoB,  in  disapprov- 
ing   the  MMMfllniMfhl    lax-hill    which 
<li  I  not  exempt  rovcuuo  offlcein*  sala- 
ries. It.  •.'-•! 

Victim*,  tli...  ..r  Puritan  bigotry  would 
be  entitled  to  honor,  bat  Cat  their  owe 
axtr*Taganoee,  which  irritate  the  gov- 
ernment, i. 

Villrn',   it   patrM   of  New  Orleans,   ar- 

reeted  by  o'K'iiiv.  I».  166;  hearing  tho 
voii  '■  of  hi-  wife,  forbidden  10  see  him. 

ItO  hi- uuai-l,  and  falls  dead, 

\  in1?*,  the  only  settlement  In   X n«  11  - 

una,  iv    136;  people  of,  through  aiedln- 
tfon  of  Uiboult.  a  prieat,  take 
allegbuiei  to  United  Staiea;  taken  bj 
ii  uiiiiiMii,  and  p.-. ph.-  made  tu  return 
to  iiriUwb  alUfhuwe,  ri  1ST. 

Virginia,  name  given  by  Queen  Kllza- 
botti  '  expl  Ted  by  Raleigh, 

1.77;  from  it  prooeeded  Brat  sflbrt  to 
restrain  Kieiich  »:■>(. .ni/alioii  lit  North 
Aiintii'i,    ll'j;    siihtnit-t    to    i-ointuon- 

i>.  iltb,  ■aaortlng  freedom  of  lu  own 
taalll Btiona,  17".  extent  of,  bj 
charter,    1  7k ;    di-uu-iu  tared  In  Uk>y  in 
lovl»h    grant*,    ami    tho    remnant    of 
colony  given  away  In  1673,  432 1  peoplt 

of,  a  prosperous  ropi ntatlra  demoo* 

r*  v.  ...  growth  of  the  *plrii  of  per- 
■onei  tauependi -in'.',  US;  attotooratf 
aapiraa  to  control  the  government, 
eflbota  of  popular  anvurumenttfiSQ; 
j..\  of  ruynJwtt  ;»t  Restoration,  530; 
eaif-aorenrfgnty  at  an  audi  the  Res- 
toratSon  a  poUtjoal  revolatlofi  foe 
Vtigjnla.  681;  a  oolllsJou    imminent, 

541;  Imlian   lavages,  544,543;  avarice 

an<l  obstinacy  of  GoTernor  iwkeiey, 
who  refuse*  to  commission  a  force  to 
raaurt  Endlene,646i  reforming  irgi»ia- 
tton  completed  Jtuy  4.  1T76,  500;  nil 

aetl   "f  Bacon's  assembly,   save   one, 

ilo-l,  mid  nlil  grievance*  revived, 

637,  538;  lt»  goveriiNfiii  incomes  pro- 

prietary  im.hr  Culpepper,  ii.  10;  tho 

grant  EoColpeppOT  ind  Arlington  ;  Vir- 
ginia again  a  rovul  province,  13;  ceased 
iu  bo  resort  nfTolantary  emigrants; 
n4  printing  praai  permltied  there,  15; 
legislat  I  ve  authority,  and  plebeian  sects 

8i.  -ri  ii.t-ii.  -.; ;  hadi-h.-i  meter  of  priests; 
I  opinion  "ti  slav- 
ery divide)  Iroent  of  Indi- 
viduality parent  "1*  its  rrpuhlteanism, 
88;  resist*  British  commercial  system 
fruas  abborranOB  of  slave-trade;  pro- 
]"«- 1  to  suppress  this  trade  by  pro- 
Id Id lory  duty;  speech  of  Richard 
Henry  Leo  on  the  inbjeot,  'Sin.  279; 
ta\  ordrn-d.  but  n._-u  ivi'd  by  England, 
moremenl  In,  egataat  nrangatlTe, 
-»o-;  roi-'tvrs  -t:ini|>  act  with  coimtor- 
narionj  lUaaaai  BnUan  nro«iuets,  468; 
lewis  oppoaltlon  to  the  uare-4rade«  lv. 

42;  action  >d  hur  assembly  un  the  Mas- 


sachusetts circular  letter.  W,    | 

a  boundary  to  t»-  oxtenoed,  153; 
L'laluts  s-ilo  right  of  taxing  \W  .■ 

aenrn  biwfalneai  of  a  union  "t  Qm 

colonlea;  sends  tlnse  resolvus  l«»  every 
legislature  In  America,  13P;  m- 
of  assemblv    Informally    adopt    \ 
lngton's  scheme  for   noit-iu 
and  covenant  not  I  ilaTeaor 

buy  any  Imported.  160;  h 
to   governor,   forbidding   hi 
any  law  obstructing    Imp 
slaves,   230,  231;    the    Institution    of  a 
union  of  colonies  de 
the  foundation  of  tW  unM 
loyal,  mid  no  thought  of  roToluUon, 
but  resolved  on  rehefol  I 
Its  military  ard.tr.  163,  154;  mem 
convention  in   17T."t  noTOT  think 
nuunclng  their  allegiance, 
by  imminence  of  dan,;,  f  (-■  th.    r  nrf  i\ 
resolves;  measure  for  pui  Ling  coluny  In 
a  slate  of  defence  hnally    ■ 
64K*;  convention  encounm 
lure  of  woollen.  OOttOtt,  and  lln.n,  .v.   , 
powder,  salt,  &c.,506;  angry  at  * 
of  Its  powiler  and    Duma 
when,  on  receipt  of  new*,  (rum  Lexlug* 
ton.  seteml   thousand  tro 
VI  illi  uii-burg.  660;    Juno    1,   1775,  the 
house  of  burgesses  convened   fur  tho 
last  Ume  by  a  royal    goTernoi 
colonial    bglslature    ceasee    ^|    • 
througb   his  goTenior,   the  king  at>li- 
catee  his  legihlative  power  In  blaohSeat 
and  moat  loyal  colony,  v    I 
V  general  congress  electee  1    43;   , 
declare  their  afieclance  to  (Jo  rrga  111, 
and  would  defend  him  ami 
ruent,  a*  founded  on  i  be  laws  and  ■ 
tul  Ion,  but  would  defend  their  llvi  I 

their  just  rights  at  allhasanlsl44;  oon« 
m  liwCruota  detentee  In  congreea 
•r  of  open  1  ne  all  ik»i  is  of  tl 
ftnle^  for  trade,  with  ail  assani  ■ 

.  Ireland,  awl  Brit 
dies,  165;  May  8,  forty-dvo  tneni  i 
house  of  burgesses  nurt.  and  die 
the  last  vestige  of  the  king's  authori- 
ty thus   pissing   away,  254;  b>  i 
iif  May  convention,   moi  i  • 
ten  ami  customs  to  primal  pm, 
nnd summons theeteruallaweoi  , 
tteing  to  protest  against  tyranny.  2t£ 
herc«uistiiut1on  adopi,-.!  in  Jim  .  i;;, 
603 ;  legislature  of,  retaliates  I 
tbews's  raid,  by  confiscating  pro 
or  Brit  I 

lflos  treaties  with  Prance,  335;  near! 
divided  as  to  a  eloper  iinhoi.  B38;  ylelo 
her  title  to  Lands  north-weel 
Ohio,    to    be    formed    Into   repn 
states  and  admitte<l  to  the  nnl 

Virginia   and    Maaaach naotta,    kept    faa 
ch*o  union  by  Jefieraon,  whlk  la 
gress;  after  hi-  retirement,  thvj  b 
estranged,  vi.  .'■••\. 

Virginia  oonrentlon  nf  Umy  6, 
object  of  the  convention  the  i,  • 
tJital    BOparatlou   from  Great  Brlluia, 
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and  establishment  of  a  constitution, 
v.  399.  257;  Pendleton*!  revolutions 
dMlnring  Indopendonoe  agreed  ui  and 

VOd  v'iili  r»-j  lirin^'s,  amid  which 
Itritfsh  flag  In  struck;  a  declaration  of 
rights  and  a  pliui  of  guvernmenl  pre- 
parod,  and  amended  on  motion  of 
Madison,  who  objects  to  (be  word 
"  toleration,"  aa  Implying  an  estnb- 
lished  religion,  and  adopted  unani- 
monely,  MokHBj  proceeds  bo  form  her 
oonatitatton,  301;  convention  tnuis- 
r«»mi»  itself  into  a  temporary  general 
sjsjemblvj  and  electa  governor  and 
COUIK'll,  ;m;i. 
Voltaire,  bit  advice  to  Frederic  of 
Prusula,  hi.  186;  bis  prediction,  188; 
btaaees  :i  i.-im1iuimii,  417.  l\*\  \\-\j.-- 
war  against  Koinau  Catholic  hierarchy. 
ill.  SSI ;  bad  no  sympathy  with  popular 
liberty;  dbl  not  understand  the  ten- 
dency of  hi*  own  labor*.  322;  declares 
that  light  Is  spreading  on  all  sides, 
41*0;  rejoices  In  revolution  which  ha* 
taken  place  In   (he   minds  of  men,  tv. 

60;  bli  ieooont  of  no  Interview  with 

Franklin;  everywhere  the  friend  of 
AiiiciJc.l;     praines     Lafayette    to    the 

latter's  wile,    v|.   00;  on  hit*  r» pthm 

by  the  French  academy.  France 
adopteil  .America  as  her  child;  the 
Itjsaof  Franklin  ami  Voltaire,  a  symbol 
that  the  war  for  iude|«iudcnce  is  a 
war  for  freedom  of  mind,  71. 

Voiuuieers  In  camp  at  Cambridge,  In- 
dependent corps  under  their  own 
leader*.  W.  Wl ;  many  return  for  want 
of  clot  bee  or  provisions,  or  to  put  their 
affair*  in  order;  many  absent  on  lur- 
kntgb,  Iv.  Ml. 

Volunteer*.  New  England,  men  of  family 

anil  worth;  remembered  In  devotional 

•  •"irises,  and  each  acting  under  the 
observation  of  hU  neighbors;  the 
camp  a  gathering  of  schoolmates  and 
friends,  eui'h  with  his  own  gun  and 
store  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  lv. 
538. 
Vnse,  a  major  In  Heath's  regiment,  sets 
Are  to  light-house  In  Benton  harbor. 
OBptniing    a    Held-piece,   swivels,   and 

the  tempo;  porenea  by  boats  from  a 

man-of-war,  but  escapee,  v.  19. 

Vo\ «!('•••.  ill-,  which  led  to  colonisation 

of  United  States;  the  courage  and 
ability  exhibited  therein,  I.  91,  92. 

Waddkl,  commander  of  militia,  sent  by 
Governor  Trytin  to  Salisbury,  lv.  220J 
his  aminilhl(i  -n  Mown  Dp,  221 

Walcntt,  IJi-uteiiant-colotol.  represents 
General  How*'   In   ncootintloii*  for  ex- 

enangeof  prieonere,  and  tries  to  sound 

his  American  co-cninuiisMmiers  with 
reference  to  negotiations  for  peace,  T. 
Mil.  BD9. 
Waldoek,  prince  of,  agrees  to  furnish 
trOOpe,  but  has  00  way  of  getting  them 
excepl  i>\  lorce  or  deceit;  bnt,  helped 
by  the   clergy,  he   hopes   to  get  some 


tngi  ther,  tI.  178;  collects  twenty  men 
for  British  army  hi   his  own  domain, 
and  sixty-nine  elsewhere,  539. 
W  ddeneea,  the,  (heir  origin.  II.  59. 

Waldron,  Richard,   magistrate  at  Co- 

checo,  murdered  by  tnulene,  ii.  'M*. 

Walker,  Hendi  nor  of  North 

Carolina  during  four  years  of  pros- 
perity, II   901. 

Walker,  Sir  Hovenden.  commander  uf 
fleet  for  conquest  of  Canada,  II.  380; 
Ids  obstinate  stupidity.  888,  383, 

Walpole,  Horatio,  report!  bill  In  partuv- 

tneiit  to  overrule  charters,  and  make 
all  royal  orders  the  highest  law  in 
America,  ill.  3J:  protests  of  the  colonies 
against  It,  33,  34;  the  bill  dntpped,  Mj 
the  younger,  think-  Onboriie's  inatruc- 
tlous  better  adapted  to  Mexico  than 
for  British  Americans,  leaning  toward, 
independence.  Hi.  67 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  administration 
leaves  English  statates  and  American 

(iractlce  more  at  variance  than  ever, 
it.  66. 

War,  a  naval,  between  England  and 
Holland,  1    169. 

War,  King  Philip's,  Its  beginning,  1. 
4.">9;  one  of  surpiin.-s  on  the  part  of 
Indians,  459,  460;  peace  concluded  by 
Sir  Edmund  Anoroa,  on  lerms  favor- 
able to  Indians.  466;  between  France 
and  England,  suspended  by  negotia- 
tlons,  soon  followed  i>>  peace  of  Utrecht. 
II.  386,  -    of    England  and 

France,  3»7,  3kh  ;  between  rrai 
England,  avoidance  of,  desired  by 
Bedford  and  l>e  Puvsletix,  French 
minister  for  foreign  ad'alrs,  but  pre- 
c4|  Ii  e  -•■'■■  '  •  $  ■  V''i  'ii  lit  Anac  ■ '  \  ..  ■  i. 
48;    between    England    and     1 

dsbed  by  rescript  of  Louis 
XVI.;  the  British  embassador  at 
Paris,  and  the  French  at  London,  ro- 
called,  62;  Rncklngham  advtma  break- 
ing of  alliatn  a  betwei  ii  ¥ I 

the   Unltetl  states,  by  acknowle 
Independence    of    the     latter;      Baal" 

burnt-  fosJeta that II  i1-  Impuemble  not 

to  resent  the  affront  of  France,  63. 
Ward.    Artemas,    Ilrst     general 
of    Massachusetts     militia,     lv.    470] 
fears  that    be  cannot   keep  nil  trOOpe 

together,  941 ;  hi*  uioompetenev  for  his 
post  observed  by  Joaepli  Wei  not,  and 
the  necessity  of  his  removal  Impera- 
tive, 997]  determines  to  avoid  a  gen- 
eral  action,  aud  sends  reglti»-ii«-  of 
Stark  and  Reed  to  Prceeotrield  ;  does 
not  leave  his  house  all  day.  610;  his 
genera]  order,  fl*J4  ;  elected  Hr»t  of 
major-generals   by   oonUnental    oon- 

f--es  he  is  ready  to  devote 
lis  lir«-  to  liis  country,  v.  4. 
Ward.    Nathaniel,    of  [UfWfch,    DTI 

n  model   of  a  body  of  liberties  for 

Massachusetts  colony.  I. 
Warner,    elected     lien  ten  ant -colonel    of 
regiment    of  fireen   Mountain  Hoys,  v. 
114;    commands    rear-guard     of    9t. 
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Clair's  retreating  army,  and  repulses 
Francis's   attack.    Till  latter  la  re-eo- 
I  .  576 

i'iymouth,  (Ivfp'iii'N. 
saying,  '*  The  towns  arc  dead,  and  c*A- 
ii - > c  be  raised  without  a  miracle."  lv. 
147;  ipuaker  of  house  of  representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts,  r.  19;  WlttM 
inu'-i  Adams,  In  congress,  tbat 
tliu  king's  Hilly  proclamation  will  put 

im  and  to  pmttualug,  and  Balling  on 

hint  lor  a  declaration  of  Independence, 
Ac,  83 
Warren,  Joseph,  of  Boston,  otters  new 
w>i[-.  .rid.  "Freedom  and 

i-.lti.ilUy."  Iil.  BTSj  convinced   that   all 

connection  wiiii  British  parUaiaoPl 
uiiiHt  be  thrown  off*  If 
out  as  leader  uf  ihe  "  rebellion. 
protests  to  Gil'*1  ■< :  dn-i  forth 
oil  the  Neck  which  closes  tbStOWD,  890; 
writes  to  Qolliey,  Che  younger:  "  It  is 
barely  itowiblu  that  Ureal  Britain 
■ajdaposnlAU  North  America;  she 
never  can  OODOflaf  the  inhabitants," 
■27  |  bis  hair  grazed  by  a  bullet,  on 
wtreat  of  bri:i-ii  from  Coaoord,  531 ; 
feaT*,  after  Lexington  and  Oonoord, 
"  1'he  IWX1  news  from  England  must  be 
condiuioiy,  o*  the  connection  between 
■  i  If*.*'  Mt!;  resolves  to  lake  part  in 
the  battle  uf  Bunker  Hill,  and  to 
El  bridge  Gerry,  remonstrating,  be 
■ays,  "It  is  pleasant  and  htPWTtiltg 
to  ilie  for  0U0*a  country;"  receives 
tender  of  obedience  from  Putnam,  but 
declines  to  assume  authority,  and  de- 
clines like  otter  fr-m  i'resoott,  Gil;  at 

moment  afrstreal  from  BoBarHUl, 

fall*,  last  in  EDO   (reuciie»;  his  private 
ami  public    virtues;   lamented  by  all 
pi   ■  i  ....  823, 
Warwick,  Earl   of,   leader  of  opposition 

in  lie  Lon  loa  company,  i.  l-'i;  gover- 
nor in  chief  of  American  colonies,  344 ; 
"  11.  >n  obtalna  titlo  to  her  soil 
fr..in  In-.  ;i.-*lgns,  ;*H. 
Washington,  George,  sent  as  envoy  to 
Pram  Li  hsroaa  on  the  Ohio,  iil.  C9;  fired 
at  by  an  Indian,  whom   be  spare*.  Tfl  : 

itaalonatJ    ileuten  ttt-ooloaol    to 

.11  1  .11  fork  "1  Ohio,  73;  opens 
find  great  war  of  revolution,  and  wins 
a  Mn.ill  victory,  7*» ;  Ml  aid  comes  to 
him,  save  one  company  from  South 
Carolina,  whose  commander  claims 
prOCOdeseO.  77;  Ids  pretentions  00- 
ia  defeat  tbat  followed,  77; 
capitulate*,  78;  resigns  from  British 
Ber*  ice.  because    no   lank  wan  given  to 

C'viu.'UI   g. mural  olncers,    111;   Joins 
ruddock    as     his     aide,    \Jl\    cdiii- 
mlaal  toad  colonel    of  volunteers,  but 
thwarted  bj  regular  ■■tUcera,  147,  148; 
goes  to  Bosi-m    to  appeal    to  Shirley. 
iib   Idiii,  117;  complimented 
-  ilrley  and    Wnwlddie,    1 

-  -  uxp.   Iltl  hi  to  Ohio,  204  ; 

ue,  Jt>b'  ; 

1  by  speaker  of  house  of  bur- 


grasea,  208;  retiree  to  Mount  Ve 

hrad  with  Fr« 
•  <r  1'russla,  *J09;  denounces  stall 
CM;  avow*    his  readint-- 

t  when    his    country    calk 
KC;  takes  part  in   eonfareoce 
announces 

gives  fifty  pounds  in  aid 
presides  at  1  aidoh    favor* 

a    general    congress.    351 ;    eager    for 
tranquillity,  but  In  -*nmg* 

of  Boston,  and  resolved  to  rests* 
regulating  act,  405;  publish**  undrr 
his  own  name  re*»lv-»  of  ManUnd 
■  eom- 
mitteo.  and  thus  stand*  out  the  advo- 

:   a  system  whj  la   lb*- 

military  powers  of  royal    gov< 

lander  of  a  cotupanj  cum- 
poeed  exclusively  uf  "  son* 
men,"  4">j;  eault*  In  the  1  Ising  of  New 
England  and  the  dl-  I    I.   rd 

Saodwtch.who had  said  t)i  1 

■  •■•wards.  W0;  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  confirms  him  In  belief  that  the 
liberties  of  America  would  be  pre- 
served, G24;  writea  to  his  wife  that  "  a 
kind  uf  destiny  baa  thrown  mo  on 
Tin-  ton  loo,"  r.  v,  aaramea  1  ommaud 
of  army  at  Cambridge;  seca  materials 
for  a  good  army,  but  notes  want  of 
subordination,  and  errors  of  InaxparS- 
ence,  17,  18;  unable  to  return  fire  of 
enemy  for  want  id  ammuuitloi 
takes  possession  of  Ploughed  Hill. 
when  Gage  begins  a  oannooadfli  Iba 
next  day  oilers  battle,  but  British  will 
not  accept  the  ehalL  oeottaa 

to  direct  the  Invasion  of  Canada  from 
Ttoonderuga.  and  open  the   rood   (0 

Montreal.    33.    34;     Id*     life    at .. 
arrival     at     Cambridge      HOM 
tinual  round  «d  vexation  anil  fatigue," 
35;    submit*    to    reproach    of    b 
chosen  the  |«olicy  of  inaction,  at  which 
his    soul    revolts,  35;    urges    congress 
to  ealabllsh   prize  court.-.   B8i    Ml   in- 
structions   to   Arnold.    183;    receiving 
from    congress    authority    to   attack 
Boston,  repels  with flignll  f  tha  Imputa* 
Uon    •[  Inactivity  ;  ui 
thinks    of   resigning    hi- 
thinks   Independence    should 

■ 
a  sep. i' 

185;  prepares  a  stroke  !>>r  the  British, 
I'M',  when  congress  voted    I 
and  a  gold   medal,  be  tnmsfprs  the 
pralite  to  bU  troupe,  203;  Reel] 
that  ti    is    Impractl 

:nid  would  be  Injurious  to  Am 
is  com  m.  .-d  thai  nothing  but  In  ■ 

deuce  will   .vivo   Iliu   COlUll 

refusal  to  receive  Lord   Howe's  com- 
munlcatlon  approved  b)  ■ 
attempts  defence  ul  New  York  la 
force- 1  to  occupy    many  posts  with  a 
feeble  and  dec 

erais   Ui  30'J;     resolve*    to 

uvui  1  u  general  action  at  Long  island, 
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390.  RO|f;  (Unapprove*  Sullivan'*  rats- 
sbm  as  a  go-between.  391 ;  submits  to 
ill.-    dcebkm  of  generals,  till    lie   can 

convince  eongreM  that  ovneanfion 
oi  New  York  In  a  iuv.'wltv,  394.  :*:•:,; 
bis  conduct  at  Kip's  Bay.  4o|-|o.[. 
imfr :  nM.4  every  mean*  to  revive  the 
courage  "f  his  army,  404  ;  foreseeing 
Bowwi  attempt  to  get  In  his  rear, 
occupies  causeway  and  bridge  from 
Throg's  Neck,  |K»«tj»  guard*  OB  de- 
fensible grounds,  ami  detaches  a  corps 
t0  White  Plains,  4;i9,  440;  after  the 
l.iittlf.  draws  hack  hi*  army  above 
White  Plains;  bis  military  (kill  supe- 
rior, hut  hi-  army  wasting  away.  44*  ; 
Slvea  Greene  final  orders  to  use  his 
taorsttoa  as  to  evacuating  Fort 
Washington,  and  revoking  order  of 
Congress   to  defend   It  to  the  last.  117. 

44*;  riot  * aided  by  his  generals,  who 

seem  to  be  bis  peers,  44s,  44t>;  after 
capture  of  Fort  Washington,  regrets 
his  failure  to  overrule  the  orders  of 
general  In  command  of  the  post,  463; 
retreats  before  Cornwallls.  fend  •  \- 
ehanges  ji  *harp cannonade  at  Karltau 
bridge:  his  repeated  but  fain  order 
to  [,.-.•,  h->.  (HI  .  re-  Avt-*  lo  ~{\  ike  the 
■nomj  as  soon  as  Leo  Joins  him.  HO  . 
his  determination  to  attack  Trenton, 
481;  begins  the  battle,  482; 
Kail's  plans,  483;  crosses  1  via  ware, 
and  announces  tocongress  that  be  will 
beat  up  the  enemy's  qoOjI  ten  |  pledflj  I 
his  own  fortune  to  raise  money  for 
troops,  488 :  surronndeil  by  jealous 
and  tattling  officers,  054,  655;  mows 
his  army  of  seventy-live  hundred  men 
to  MM.il.'brook,  584;  cares  of  norlh- 
ern  department  thrown  on  bin  ; 
blamed  for  bis  Fabian  isillcy  by  Sam- 
uel Ad, no*  and  others,  666;  leads  his 
ifed  with  sprigs  of  green, 
thr-nigh  Philadelphia,  to  overawe  the 
disaffected.  594,  51*5 ;  withdraws  to 
high  ground  al-ove  Chad*!  ford. 
directly  In  Howe's  course,  696;  too 
weak  to  risk  a  battle;  Joined  by 
Wa ym\  and  re-cn  forced  by  a  thousand 
Maryl.iuders;  urges  Gates  to  return 
Morgan's  corps,  resolved  to  force 
Howe  to  retreat  or  capitulate  befbft 
winter,  601;  receives  news  of  Bur- 
goy lie's  surrender  with  Joy  and  grati- 
tude, i  i.  90;  deflmtt  projeei  of  •tcaek- 
Ing  Howe  in  Philadelphia;  selects 
strong  ground  for  an  encampment, 
and  W04U  for  the  enemy,  36;  reurovM 
Johnstone,  one  of  Ifrldidi  comini.-sion- 
Oro,  la- sending  blin  a  private  letter, 
I ..,.  ,  moo  lielaware  above  Trenton, 
and  follows  Clinton  In  a  parallel  Hne, 
137.  UB{  encountering  Lee's  retreating 
troojm.  angrily  demands  of  l*se,  "What 
b  the  meaning  of  this1.'"  on  Leo's  re- 
ply that  he  bad  not  approved  of  the 
attack,  tells   htm    that    bo    shouldn't 

bftvc  Bs4ten  tho  ooonmnmL  unless  he 

meant  to  do  his   duty,   I3if,   llo,    the 


first  to  affirm  that  efficient  power 
must  be  infused  Into  gottOFUl  gov- 
ernment, 174;  seeing  oongrooo  "rant 
by  party,"  calls  on  George  Mason 
and  Jetiei*on  to  save  the  country, 
801:  moves  his  camp  to  Rookjmy 
bridge,  leaving  Greene,  with  two  brig- 
ade*, at  Short  Hills,  317;  arrives  al  Fort 
Defiance  a  few  hours  after  Arnold's 
flight,  328;  refuses  solo  disburse- 
ment of  thOOll  million  gift  of  France, 
372  ;  orders  Steuben  to  defend  Virginia 
with  an  eye  to  Greene's  new  Is,  3118; 
congress  piits  highest  military  powers 
in  his  hand-.  414  :  visits  Mount  \  i-ne-n. 
with  Kochambeaii  and  Chaetellux, the 
first  time  in  fix  years;  goes  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  Is  Welcome- 1  by  Lafay- 
ette  as  generalissimo  of  combined 
armies  of  two  nations;  acknowl- 
edges the  courage  and  coolness  of  tiie 
French  at  Yorktown.  428;  resumes, 
with  eastern  army,  the  old  positions 
around  New  York,  432;  bis  reply  to 
Nicola.  465. 

Washington,  Lieutenant-colonel,  sent  by 
Morgan  against  Georgia  torles,  plun- 
dering near  F.dr  PDroot,  attacks  and 
routs  them,  vi.  383;  kept  In  rooOTTO 
at  battle  of  Cowpens,  385;  but  charges 
with  effect  at  Its  e|..-e,  ;W7;  r..  elves* 
rilvor  modal  from  congress,  387 ;  In  the 
battle  of  Guilford.  3H5';  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Kutaw  Springs' 

Watauga,  the,  settlers  on.  march  under 
Kvau  Shelby  to  1'i.int  Pleasant  on  the 
Kanawha,  lv.  423;  hold  assembly  at 
Abingdon,  which  KiberoO  t"  cngroao, 
ami  addresM-s  deli-gates  from  Virginia 
with  an  avowal  of  Its  political  faith, 
443.  444;  settlers  on,  pitying  Mae- 
dowell's  men,  resolve  to  reotoro  them 
to  their  homes,  and  raise  two  regi- 
ments under  Isaac  Shelby  and  Jou 
fierier,  vl  2*1*;  this  force,  with  Camp- 
bell's and  Maedowt'11'n  men,  crosses 
the  Allegbanies  ;  Is  joined  by  Colonel 
Benjamin  Cleveland  with  a  regiment, 
890;  takes  name  of  "western  army;'* 
officers  resolve  to  surprise  Ferguson, 
291;  they  encounter,  and  compel  his 
force  to  mirrender,  292. 

Watson,  George,  of  Plymouth,  Mam., 
elected  to  the  council;  on  Sunday 
after  his  acceptanif,  when  bfl  out)  rl 
xneetJng-hnu*e.  his  neighbors  depart; 
overcome  by  this  indignity, determine* 
to  resign,  lv.  376. 

Wiivmotiih.  George,  commands  cxp<-di- 
tlon  to  New  England  In  1605,  1.  M; 
aOcendiSi.  George's  Klver;  takes  home 
five  natives,  90,  91. 

Wayne.  Anthony,  Joins  Pcnnsyi- 
troops  In  Forties's  expedition  t-.  Ohio, 
HI  204;  commands  a  regiment  In  Sul- 
livan's arinv  in  Caned  t ;  hi-  gallantry 
at  Three  Rivers,  v  297.29*;  burns  to 
go  to  assistance  of  "poof  Wafhlng- 
ton."  but  Is  kept  In  command  at  Tl- 
couduroga,  458;  la  attacked  bj  Ueneral 
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Orey  with  three  regiments,  who  tak**, 

kill*,    "t    ><■     in..!-    :!n...    hundred    inrii. 

[u   Mlow   lino 

8 minted  miii  by  I.  nd  Mlf- 

lin ;  a^snarages  Washington  u  having 
Ditto  ■JwhUM  11m  flaron  <>{  fortune, 
vi.  r.i;  dbtflngutshai  blmsaif  bI  Mob- 
mouth.  Hj;  lentil  ■Willi  M  Siony 
Point,  I'll;  i-ii'  HHii.Th  heavily  »u|«- 
ri'tr  i  d  Spring,  ana  Is  res- 

cue* I  ,  417,418;  8\*e*  south 

to  Jain  i 

front  Hn>  British;  tarprtm  n  bod;  <>f 
ifa  troops,  escorting  Indians,  and 
t"t;iiiy  (lei.ii,  Uiem;  repulsetn  Creek 
etiuefc,  met  kill-  their  chief  warrior, 
MO,   K\  ;  Joins  Greene,  ou  evu> 

"i  |  -trivr-  tn  roc 

triols  uml  loyalist*  of  South  Carolina. 
4BI 
VYi.ii,   BrltSso  naanL  ordered    to  bo 

randy  i"  mart  \i  !<>  doftui f  o 

ill.  IM 

hi*    cwiiPlh    .'umIihi    n[    capture   of 

Fort  Willi. .m  Henry,  174,  176, 

:.  Palatlah.ol  rhihtdoipMa.  shows 

the  tmatmitr of  Lbeh*  calling 

a  eontinentitl  run  vi*h i  Ion  to  deflne,  0H- 
large.  and  limit  rh.« « I n 1 1--**  and  powers 

of  P nstitatlon,  vl. 

Wtdderburn,  ->■-  »n  its  Burke  In  oondoBS* 
lit^  ministerial  polka  towards  Aiiht- 
lon,  nnd  denounces  KlllBborougfi;  hi* 
reraHtv  qusationod  by  Lord  North, 
i.  303:  become*  Billdtor-genersi,  M7j 
hi«  attack  "ii  Franklin  before  prif] 
oouncU,  S8A-388;  nil  memor]  booorw 

iimiu   for  IiIm  aid  in  BBBttBa  ytiu- 
MMBfil     IIS 
Wolde,   ThoouUi    minister  of  Koxbury, 
help*    bO    translate     PSBl&U    fmiu    He- 

Wemysa,  u  British  oAear,  despatched 
agnlnsl  Banter;  to repulsed, wounded. 
and  taken  prisoner;  on  bin  b 
a  list  of  hoosefl  be  bat  hnrnt,  mid  be 
had  banged  Ajlam  Cusaoa* ;  hmlsun- 
li.n  mi   d  itor*,  \i.  ■;■>'•. 

Wesley,  John,  defends  eoloulal  policy  of 
theoonrt;  regarda  defection  of  Amer- 
ica a»  prelude  of  oonspirBoj  agnlnsl 
monarchy,  It  104;  bearing  news  of 
Lexington,  writes  to  Dartmouth  ami 
Lord  North)  asking  if  i'  !••  oommon 
sense  i"  •>•*•■  r-'ii-i-  toward  Americans, 
Mi;  noting  rapid  Increase  of  Uriiieh 

[      parity,  prisdiots  approach  of  revo- 
atlon  in  Burope,  v.  SM7. 
Vest,  Frsuubi,  governor  of  Virginia,  I. 
163. 

•■,   wnt    to   exclude  from 

An Babermon  wlthoal  ■ 

Hratite;  his  naUiorlt]  tlmidwl,  1. 886. 

Joint,  gin  m  nor  of    \  irylniaon  the 
dsposltl  ii  ul  Harvey,  i.  IA3 

--!■!).  oommarolal  a^ont  for  prn- 

i    South  '  irollna,  I.  009; 

<Hm<U"''-1   "ii    Hi-.'  charge   of    favoring 

the  popul  ir  party,  asi 

VivalLlxvulvi     cuiiniy,    I'j.,    a   thorough 


movcnirnt    made   for  manumission  i 

bIbtbb,  iv    p 
Westchester  county,  N  V.;    BfoD 

Morrb 

Is;  but  PhlllpM  aii'l  the  ' 
l  ir£»?    Inndhohlftrw.  in    f.x 

f.nKlUh 
in  Aiuerlra,  a  waste,  with  f"*hle  garri- 
•ons,  which  yot  aiaruivl  the  lutlhvns, 
III.  375. 
Western    Virginians    at     F"rt     Q 
promise  aJIssjianoi  i"  tin  ktnc,  ii    !>•■ 
woold  reign  over  tlo'in  ji»    •  u  brae* 
ami  fi  ■ 
tin  Ir  powers  for  the 

i  itlons  for  li*  oi'nii Ion  * 
land,  m.  471;  iIm-  line  oj  ntn  th 
dary  of,  and  the  Dim 
on  in  separate  art  l<  !  i 

Waal    In-ll!v    Inland".  by  De 

-St.    Ensl  ttias    31     I  liri-i.,- 
pher,  nevla,  snd  U 

Westminster,  In  Sew  Hani] 
(o  preranl  the  aasertion  "t  How  York 
Jurisdiction,  young  men  "f.  take  pne- 

M-.j..n    „(    thu   court-Uom 

driven  oal  by  Um  royej  iberUt  t«" 

Iwiii."  killed  ;  ued  in  tho 

affair  sent  bo 

the  story  of  their  deed  spread  n 

kud  niurdtrr,  1 1 

w 
county  in  \  Irgiul  i  IubI  b  "i  >< 

ances  to  set  befiffi 

rnhuid  ooonty,  i'.i  .  uihBbihBnti 
■  i.  Form  ragloMutfl,  iv.  WW. 
West  N««  Jeney.lta  fnodBmenta)  Ibwb, 
;  i  Llti  r,  pub- 

I.-Im-I.  il.  ltrj;    Intliii     -I     I 

kent;  Jurladt  b)    \naro», 

r  d   Ni  b  V-'tk,  bol  da] 
ferret  I  to  England;  ■  *k  re- 

Unquiahai  all  olalna 
tr  .wrimiciit,   HU5;    Institutiaa  of  this 

(;ovei entoneoftho  mosl  hoamlful 
in  Ments  of  the  ag* 
claim  as  proj  |hl  "i  Bond- 

. 
BtUnUoB    amended|   and   a  gnTBraor 

I,  IfSi. 

Thoin^H,  a  London  men 
in  forwarding  Plj mouth •  "l"ii\ ; 
desires  to  iBonojiolliiti  ptttllls  of  I    - 
tradfl,  1    '-'ill;  failure  of  1m 
340,  KM. 
Wi'th.'i-lii'lil,  OOBJLi  MBM  of  lii^'ranH's 

■  hun- 
diL'd  roluiitoen>  to  Boston,  well-armed 
and  spirited,  April  at,  w.  o36 
Waymontb,  ssttlsmwnl  ui.  nnilntalucd, 

ath,  Lord,  refuses.  BpsJa^a  nrTer 
of  modi  ii  ion,   bni    IbvIi 
union,  oven  an  alllanivi,  with  Spain, 

I;  gives  warn' 
of  Aiuuricau  iudepenuance  on  bpanUh 


monarchy,  1(H  ;  steadily  repels  Spain's 
mediation,  noJeM  Pl»w  8  withdraw* 
ber  rapport  from  ookralee,  LBO;  reject* 

Spain's  special  "tier  of  DMdteCioa  'in 
basis  of.  h  truce  of  thirty-five  or  forty 

yoon,  ttl. 

^  hale-llshery,  the  boon  that  was  to  mol- 
lify Now  England;  Americans'  relieved 
from  inequality  of  the  discriminat- 
ing duty,  410,  4U:  tin-  moot  IMamd 
measure,  of  GrenvlhVs  administration, 
413. 

Whately,  Tliomaa,  Joint  secretary  of  Brit- 
ish treasury,  thinks  the  taxes  or 
American  colonics  Insufficient,  111 
414 

Whately,  William  (brother  and  executor 

of  Thomas.  Miitciiiii.'*..ii'rt  oorntpond- 

ont),  publishes  card.  In  wlil.li  bedOM 
not  rrll.'vt!  John  "I".-i m j . J .-  tVi.ni  Mi-pi- 
clon  nf  purloining  Bume  of  Thomas 
Whdti-lv'fi  letter*  ,  li^litM  a  duel  with 
Temple,  iv.  888,  wL 

Whalley,  KM  ward,  one  of  the  Judges 
who  condemned  Charles  I  ;  escapes 
with  <i-.tfo  to  Uoston,  I.  406. 

Wheeh-ek,  Klenzer,  president  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  sends  James  IKtan  to 
visit  the  tribe*  in  Canada,  and 
"brighten  the  chain  of  friendship*' 
Iv.  "I" 

Wheelwright,  John,  n  ~il.-nced  minister, 
a  friend  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  i.  306; 
censured  for  sedition,  B0Tj  exiled  from 
Mii--:i.tui-.it-.  :mih;  his  seutence  of 
exll«  root  Laded,  :*«. 

Whence  was  America  peoplod?  MOdOdl 
do  not  prove  the  exmeiico  In  it  of  p»-o- 
ple  or  a  high  civilisation,  II.  408,  4A3 ; 
no  evldorue  of  Amni.-.i'-  early  connec- 
tion with  BoroM  In  resemblance  In 
roots  of  words,  464.456;  or  In  similarity 
of  owri  «u,  U6j  theory  that  tlio  lost 
tribes  of  fond  found  nODMi  I"  Antr- 
im unsupported.  iW,  400;  only  Ameri- 
can nations  were  Ignorant  of  ttM  DM- 
toral  state,  4AM;  waf.T  Mir  highway 
of  uncivilised  man,  4.VJ;  rwtemhlane.- 
between  American  and  Mongolian 
race*,  Ion;  the  Tsehnkehl  »('  North- 
eastern Asia  and  Kwjulmnux  of  same 
origin,  401. 

Whig  lord*,  i  onfofonee  of:  Bedford]  on 

behalf  of  Temple  and   (Jrciivllle,  an- 

BoaneH  roadliMM  to  rapport  a.  If  it 

tofUHedonsovrrt'Ignt  ><.(' til  »at  Mrltsdii 
over  ■  ■  Unjfjuun  ofe 

Mii-tltitte  for  GrenvilU-'s  axplndl  lau- 
gntig'"  - »■  .-■-].!»-.  | ;  meeting  cl  mos  with- 
out any  results.  S3,  64;  a  second  con- 
P  ranea  .»*  vain,  too  difference  about 
a  tni  i  loo  being  liuu 
Whig  part  v.  the,  of  England ;  Us  neb  lor  o- 

ineilU.    lit.     1"7.      Iok;     it-    .'..iilr.-tersy 

with  provin I  Now  fork.  i"»*.  IWj 

never  bod  nflectl'ii  "r  eonlldmice  of 
people,  188;  Ita  orlau  ami  its  panttn- 
ment,  '>'.i;  chief  mernhers  of,  drlvun 
Into  retirement,  9M)  Its  Iradfotl  pro- 
pose to  stay  away  from  parliament,  no 


their  opposition  "idy  strengthen!  too 
ministry ;  keep  iloof  Dm  the  time. in- 
tending f* favor  mercy  when  the  rebel- 
lion li»  beaten  down,  v    4lo.  1 1 ■> ,  Uuike 
mid  toe  friend*  of  Kuokingbaia  retire 
from  active  service  in  parliament,  419; 
lie  prtnclptu  the  paramount    [■  i 
the   aristocracy,  vi.  4:ui ;    the 
of,    rather     than    with    the    ■ 
i.;t. 
Whltnker,    Alexander,    the  n  apostle  of 

V*trgtnuV'  i.  110. 

While,  John,  governor  of  city  "f  Raleigh. 
1.  Kl:  go.-h  (.•  Kugland  for  supplies   md 
■  iiU,  s-l ;  iwn  -hipf.<  ■ 

lug  theeo  (oreefl  to  return.  M;  revlafbi 
Koanoke  in  I6D0,  and  Unds  It  a  deeerC, 
86. 

Whltctl.'ld,  George,  bis  fears  for  fefew 
England,  111.  4  is. 

While  Plains,  Imtile  of;  IIuwu  bceot  by 
dltUcultles ;  advances    bis  right   and 
oontre  aln»vt'    N*w    Ji.-. •  1 1 ..- 1 1 •  ■ .  leaving 
Von  Helster  tlicic  iviih  tin- .    En 
\\  aehlaeton  m  ode  htealh'a  diTteum  to 

White  Plains,  t,   it.1,  r fbrcemente 

of  Hessians  and  Waldetskere;  W  <-h- 
Ingtoii  Is  at  White  Plain-,  ind  befflei 
attempt  to  get  In  bis  rear.  443,  ti.-; 
Loe  Joins  army,  and  gramolM  M  the 

Ewltion;  Wanlilugt'iirsobjiict  to  waste 
owu's  time,  443;  his  army  ■dvaaooo, 
driving  h;>«  k  S|-im  m  it  ll  u  l\>  urner, 
443,444;  Kliglish  and  Hessloni 
ChatteriMii  1(1)1  in  line,  ar< ■•[■  sperab  !y 
n  rdett -i.  ud  tea  m to bedeflHsted,  when 
Hall  charges  Americans  on  the  Hank  ; 
Mai-doiigall,  beset  hv  thriiy  his  own 
force,  safely  iv  tires  ;  British  losses  Oio 
larger,  444,  445. 

White  slavery.  In  last  quarter  of  •  Igli- 
teOQtb  c-Mitiiry,  blights  inoro  than  half 
of  Kurope,  vi.  21W. 

Whltgtfi,  archhi.-liop  of  Caiiti-rliurr,  en- 

i ■   conformity,    I.   2VJ,    hi-    .i.-ath, 

SSI, 

Wltltlng.  agent  of  Connecticut,  aids  In 
obtaining  approval  of  kin 
t Ion    « if    government,    after    AndiWs 
repulse  by  Pre-livteiian    ^vtnpalhv,  li. 

8iL 

Wllf'Til,  Thomas,  an  officer  under  B 
In   Virginia;  his  Jest  on  arralguineiit, 
LAW. 

Wilkes,  John,  Inflames  public  mind 
through  "North  lirln.n."  lit.  j:'l;  I  \- 
poses  a  falluey  In  king's  speech  ;  Is  ar- 
reeleat,  but  set  at  liberty,  372;  i 

ineinher  for  Middlesex,  and  OXpoUeil  :it 

klng'nre<iiient,  Iv.  U8;  uiaile  inutstrate 
of  London,  and  retoxned  by  Mlddle- 
sex;  the  return  voted  null  In  t  lu-  boUW| 
rernriied  unanimously  a  third   tins  ; 

bOOomos  the  ni'-.-i  OOtteploaOU  'nan 
England,     100,    IBT;     den 
agaliiHt    AmericJitis,    and    antli 
Uivir  celebration  t-f  victory.  Mfl 
lor«l    mayor  of    London    call*    on    iho 
king,   with  alderunn  and   livery,  and 
complains  that  the  real  purpose 


I 
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ministry  Is  to  establish  Arbitrary  power 
over   all  America,  811;    hi*    remark 
about  the  king,  v.  89;  wiys  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  conouer  and    hold  An 
4IG. 

Wilkin*,  eommaoteac  in  Illinois,  ap- 
points judgea  to  decMo  local  oontio- 
i  t  iv. t-  some  PMladelpnhj  tar- 
traders,  ami  gives  theni  large  grants 
or  land.  In  wblob  bo  had  one  sixth 
Internal,  In  violation  uf  Lis  orders,  iv. 
l.'i.. 

Wilkinson,  Gates's  chief  aide,  a  syco- 
pliant;   in:i.I..-  .1  brig  i.];.-i 

Wlllard,  Abljah,  of  Lancaster,  Mass., 
arrested  by  farmers  of  Union,  Conn., 
and  about  to  be  taken  to  county  jail, 
wln-n  he  beg!  RwglvetieKS,  and  promises 
never  to  fit  in  the  ooaneu,  iv.  376. 

Wlllard,  brother-in-law  of  Prescott, 
asked  lv  QooeraJ  Gage  If  the  totter 
will  light,  answers,  "To  the  lost  drop 
n!  hi*  blood,11  fv.  606. 

Will.  it.  .M:uiiMis,  uf  New  York,  in  com- 
uiand  of  St.  John's,  v.  130;  lewis  a 
sally  from  Fort  Stnnwix,  and  harries 
Sir  John  Johnson*!  quarters,  686; 
makes  his  way  through  Indian  <jii.r- 
t«*r,  to  seek  relief  for  the  garrison,  f>*>6; 
receives  from  congress  public  praise 
anil  "an  elegant  swurd,"  on6. 

William  and  M  n  y.  v\h  L'e "f, established 
by  Governor  Nicholson,  il.  206. 

William  of  Urnnge,  bis  absorbing  pas- 
sion, il.  ISO*  hit*  election  to  the  lorane. 
its  meaning,  103;  recall*  Sir  Edmund 
Andros.  '230;  favor*  oolonlxlng  HlanW 
i»ippl,  368;  governs  the  policy  <>r  Eu- 
rope, and,  as  to  territory,  shaiies  the 
destinies  or  America,  870. 

William  V*.,  ■tadhoidox  of  United  Pror- 
-.  weak,  Incompetent,  and  •  I «-j >.-< i- 
dent  on  Inrtueuee  of  Great  Britain: 
mercenary,  vi  2Xt;  tfdea  with  Kngland 
in  dispute  alinit  ravage*  ol  lu-r  priva- 
teers, 836;  Indignation  al  hi*  want  of 
tiirioiltni,  241;  addresses  empress  of 
i  .i-  to  oonoerl  in  dffftwwfl  of  nou- 

trtl  rights,  357;  deUmorguiu/.uiiou  of 
il>  i< nslve  association,  368;  will  not 
listen  to  a  treaty  with  Etuarin,  nnleai  if 

fnarantooo  ponanftona  of  the  rennblk 
ii  both  indies,  360,  361;  thinks  his 
government  haidUM  etiough  to  avert 

England*!  laspicJon,  366. 

Willi  mi*.  O"!onel  Ephraiin.  of  Mnssa- 
ohnaetta.  eent  to  relieve  Port  Edward 
from  ,)olm»on'8  camp,  is  ambuscaded 
and  killed,  HI.  130. 

Williams.  Colonel  James,  alone  nf  patriot 

leaders  of  militia  in  South  Carolina, 

pes  pursuit,   vl.  1*67;  after  fall  of 

Charleston,    does   not    cease  to  gather 

friends  of  the  onion   in   anna,   286; 

r-iuiK   garrison    of    Musgrove's    Mill*, 

In  ilu-  forks  of  the  Catawba.  poT- 

Slllnu*    I  j"ill-    iIm-    "  w.-tei  o 

nrniv"iii  the  Oowpena,  8S1 :  klllad  In 

battle oi  Jvin^V  .Moiiufalii  ;  hi-  Dually 
nearly  extirpated  by  the  enemy,  293. 


Williams,  David,  of  Tarrytown,  aids 
Paulding  in  the  »elxurw  dl  Andre,  tL 
ttV, 

William*,    Roger,   arrives   In  Beaton,    I. 
Stt,  286;  unable  to   loin   with    I 
church,    287;     called    to    Hlgglnsnn's 
place  In  Salem,  but.  warned   by  Wln- 
thropi  the  church  withdraws  its  call, 
287;  again  called  to  Salem,  2*0;  hi* 
opinions     294,    296;    first    in     n 
CliriHtcnilom    to    assert,    lit    it- 
ltude,  the  itcK'trine  of  liberty  ol 
silence.    2!W;     exiled    by    the     court, 
299;    leaves  Salem   for   Narragansett 
Bay.  300;  under  advice  of  Governor 
Winthrop,  goes  to  a   place   which    be 
calls  Providence,  301;   founds  a  com- 
monwealth In   an   ut;im\.d  l.irin,  301; 
invites  Anne  Hntchineon'a  Cri 
ProTldoneo,S06;  obtain*!  ehnrt 
Kli.-i.  Island,  SH;  goao  again  to  Kng- 
land, and  procures  revoc 
diugton's  conuuhieflou  to  govern  it 
346;    his   success    due    to    Sir 
Vane,  346. 

Wolfe,  General  James,  his  military  ca- 
reer, lii.  193;  gathers  army  to  operate 
against  Quebec,  216;  attempta  to  land. 
but  Is  rannleed,  SIS;  In-  Bnal  inspec- 
tion, ana  recital  of  Gray's  lines 
repulses  French  attack,  Is  thrice 
wounded,  and  carried  to  the  rear;  bis 
last  words,  and  death,  . 

Woonter,  David,  of  ConnontJCOt,  briga- 
dier-general of  continental  arm-, 
appointed  governor  ol  Montreal,  13»>; 
OUef  command  "f  troojis  in  Canada 
falls  on  bint,  88T;  Incompetent,  and 
desires  to  yield  hut  office;  takes  com- 
mand of  troop*  iiroiutd  yuelnrc,  and  is 
laughed  at  by  the  a  ai  rights 

bravely,  and  Is  mortally  wounded  at 
Kidgetield,  661 ;  a  monuineui  vutod  u> 
him  by  congress,  662. 

1  i**.t   holds  a    enmity  con- 
gress, wldch  disclaims  the 
of  British  house  of  commons,  assert! 
exclusive  rights  of  eolonier.  bo  ■■ligiuate 
laws  for  themselves,  ami   ■■■  ■ 

ii  of  tin  iliurteradissnlu. 
their  union  with  Britain,  iv 

Writ**  of  general  assistance,  demanded  by 
.--oiii.'ors  in  Massachusetts,  lii. 
2  ■:    J  true*  OUs'i  bold  di  i 

the  writs  an  deatrnotft*/!  ol  PM  funda- 
mental pi  Indoles  of  ut* .  - 
tlie  constitution.  174,  276;  oM  Judeea 

aiialnst  granting  writs;  but  ;-  i 
by    Hutchinson    to  awall    oruen  from 
Bng^nnd,  on   roootpt   of   which  write 
were  grunted,  627. 

Ximenks,  Cardinal,  refuses  to  sanction 
Introdoctloa  of  negroes  Into  Uispanl- 
ola,  1.  Ltt. 

Valk  Collkok,  fnnnded  by  gift  ol 
volumes  li v  ten  clergviiivit,  at  bran- 
(brd,  in  ITW.l.ift 

Veamans,  Sir  John,  created  a  landgrave 
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of  South  Carolina,  I.  510;  his  arrival 
with  slaves,  512  j  second  governor  of 
South  Carolina;  his  policy.  522 

Yeardley,  George,  deputy  governor  of 
Virginia,  superceded  by  Argall,  I.  116; 
reinstate*!  and  knighted,  117;  real  life 
of  Virginia  begins  with  his  administra- 
tion (1819),  118. 

York,  Duke  of,  brother  of  Charles  II  , 
engrossed  with  country  between  IVni- 
mquid  and  the  St.  Croix,  and  with 
that  between  Connecticut  Klver  and 
Delaware  Bay,  I.  433 ;  ascends  the 
throne,  481  ;  In  his  noine,  soldiers 
landed  near  Brooklyn,  11  07;  patron 
of  the  slave-trade,  71);  promises  not  to 
change  enactments  of  assembly  of  New 
York,  but  breaks  his  promise  alter 
accession  of  James  II.,  decreeing  di- 
rect tax,  and  extorting  fees  and  quit- 
rent »,  [46;  excluded  by  vote  of  coin- 
nious,  1«5. 

Yorke,  Charles,  selected  by  Newcastle 
f.»r  chancellor,  but  opposed  bv  Pitt,  ill. 
404;  defoiid*thestampact,450;  offered 
OhanoeUonbip  by  the  king,  which  he 
had   long  ooi  .'t.-'i ;  atmnila   and  is  re- 

troached  by  Hard«ik<.  Id-  brother, 
Isses  him,  goes  home,  and  dies  by  his 
own  hand,  1-1 
Yorke,  Sir  Joseph,  charged  to  Induce 
Austria  to  turn  to  KngjaTHl,  111.  286, 
2*7;  perrtdy  of  this  effort,  which  Tails, 
SB?;  Brltl&h  minuter  at  the  Hague; 
reports  that  recruits  In  any  number 
may  bo  raised  In  Germany,  v.  V2;  as- 
sures British  government  that  capture 
of  Lee  Is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  fa  the 
worst  preseut  the  Americans  can  re-  | 


BSO,  551;  Instruct e<1  to  ■tfHfftatn 
how  British  cruisers  may  know  where 
to  And  richest  Dutch  prim,  vi.  800; 
re|*orts  to  Stormout  that  a  war  against 
Kngland  Is  still  believed  imp 
363. 

■rn,  Va  .  fortified  by  Cornwallls. 
Tt  430;  exterior  posts  of.  abandoned 
by  him,  425;  trenches  opened  before, 
by  Americans  and  French,  and  tiring 
begun  ;  two  advanced  Brltfoh  redoubt! 
stormed,  one  by  Americans,  the  other 
bv  French  grenadier*  and  vager:*,  ami 
botli  carried,  426-12*- .  HrKi.-li  make  a 
sortie,  but  are  driven  bask;  Oora- 
wallls  proposes  to  surrender;  terms 
of  capitulation  same  as  those  granted 
to  Lincoln.  428:  C'ornwallis  nil  in 
his  tent,  while  Major-Geueral  u'llura 
marches  the  British  sjmy,  an<l  with 
111    grace  surrenders   to    w  ashiugton, 

Yorktown,  surrender  of,  news  of,  re- 
1 1 -ived  In  Kngland;  in  parliament,  the 
king's  speech  confused,  the  debates 
augur  a  change  of  opinion,  and  minis- 
terial majority  radooed,  \  i.  UO 

Young.  Thomas,  publishes  address  to 
people  of  Vermont,  which  Influences 
Dm  action  of  Its  convention,  v.  577, 
578. 

Zcmlv,  a  Swiss,  delegate  In  congress 
from  Georgia,  says  a  ivpuhli.  is  Tittle 
better  than  a  government  of  de\  lis,  and 
shudders  at  the  Idea  of  sepaiatiou 
from   Britain,  v.  86. 

Znfu,  the  account  of,  manners,  customs, 
Ac,  L  35,  37,  30. 
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